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PREFACE, 

S ICILY and south Italy together form the chief colonial 
region of the Greek world. Their coasts offered, more 
nearjy than any other part of the Mediterranean, conditions 
similar to those of Greece ; no strong and warlike race barred 
access; and so they were already dotted with colonies before 
less favoured regions began to be opened up. Here, as nowhere 
else outside the Aegean, were physical and social conditions 
favourable to reproduce the life of the city-state. The colonies 
equalled in population and power the cities of Old Greece, 
and made considerable contributions to Greek culture. They 
remained Greek long into the Roman domination, and the 
Greek spirit is even to-day not lost. 

The title of Great Greece which was given to the south 
Italian colonies is extended by Strabo to include Sicily. Much 
would be lost by considering the two districts separately. They 
do not come into direct political relations until the fifth century ; 
but they form an economic and cultural whole, so that a 
composite picture can be formed of life in the whole region. 
South Italy is less known and, in many respects, more inter- 
esting than Sicily; politically, economically, and artistically 
the Italian colonies reach independence of Old Greece earlier. 
Sicily has been more studied, and also there is more to be 
known, for the evidence is fuller. 

Colonial history is threefold: relations with the mother 
country ; development- within the colonies ; and relations with 
other races. The first is largely a matter of inference from 
archaeological evidence, for the literary sources record little. 
The second also can be only very briefly described, for lack of 
evidence ; we have material for a full picture of S5n:acuse and 
some other colonies in the fifth and later centuries, but not of 
the period of growth. Among other races, the Phoenicians and 
Etruscans were the chief rivals of the Greeks in the West. The 
record of the relations between Greeks and Carthaginians is 
almost all one of wars, but the Greeks certainly had great 
influence on their adversaries, and had gain as well as loss 
from contact with them. The action of Greek culture on the 
Etruscans is too long a story to go into here : it is a subject as 
considerable as that of this book and, for the history of Italy 
and the world, perhaps of more moment. The heUenizing of 
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Campania and Apulia also lies beyond my present range. I 
have limited myself to the colonial region par excellence, the 
Great Greece in which the Greek element far outweighed 
the native, and omitted those regions where the Greeks were 
settlers among powerful races which attained some culture of 
their own. , 

Nowhere can the process of hellenization be followed so 
closely as in Sicily. The story has not before been told, and the 
evidence is complex and difficult to interpret. Though more is 
known of this than of any other colonial region, the literary 
evidence is meagre. It can be fiUed out from other sources, 
chiefly archaeological. Orsi’s forty-five years of brilliant cam- 
paigning have produced an immense mass of material, some 
of which has direct bearing on history in the narrow sense of 
the word, all of which is relevant to a consideration of the 
circumstances of life and the colonial spirit. It cannot be 
expected that the archaeological evidence will always combine 
harmoniously with the literary history ; but here is the attempt. 
The earlier stages only are dealt with here. By the fourth 
century the Sikels had lost their own culture, and the Romans 
found them as Greek as the inhabitants of the Greek colonies. 

The question, how much the culture of the colonies owed to 
the native peoples of Italy and Sicily, has been much discussed 
in recent years. I am inclined to stress the purity of Greek 
culture in the colonial cities, and find little to suggest that the 
Greeks mixed much with Sikel or Italian peoples, or learnt 
much from them. It may be objected that I take too material 
a view. But, though there is httle evidence of the spiritual 
content of colonial life, it appears to me that this evidence 
agrees with that of the fuller remains of material culture ; and 
that, in spite of differences of circumstances, the colonials 
were not in important ways unlike the Greeks of Old Greece, 
and held strongly to the traditions of the mother country. 

Differences of course there are. Colonial life was larger. Dis- 
tances were greater than in Greece, and in few cases could the 
citizens see foreign territory from their city- walls. Material 
circumstances were easier, as most colonies had rich land and 
enjoyed the labour of subject races. As a result, life was less 
intense. The West was no place for fruitful political ideas. 
When the most progressive states of Greece were evolving 
democracy, the colonies acquiesced in tyrannies whose only 
justification lay in military necessities. The colonials were a 
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pleasure-loving people, sportsmen and athletes, and fond of 
good cheer. The first impression they made on the Greeks of 
Old Greece was in respect of these qualities. Otherwise they 
excelled in practical sciences ; the doctors of Kroton were the 
first in Greece, some of the earliest big building and engineering 
works were Sicilian ; the practical art of rhetoric also came from 
Sicily. Abstract thought and the higher arts first appear 
transplanted from Ionia in Pythagoras and the Eleatic school, 
the late archaic art of Lokroi and Pythagoras of Rhegion: all, 
be it noted, in Italy, for Sicily has httle to compare that is so 
original and lively. 

I have drawn much on the parallel to the relations between 
colonies and mother country provided in Australia and New 
Zealand. Here political independence is combined with almost 
complete cultural dependence, on which the colonials pride 
themselves. Difference in manner of life is due to difference 
of material circumstances, and is not enough to destroy the 
essential unity. This unity is the pride of most colonials ; so 
probably in antiquity. The economic life of the ancient colonies 
also is illuminated by modern examples. They were, like 
Australia until a few years ago, producers of raw materials, 
with a few staples on which they grew rich, and importers of 
manufactured goods. They brought most of their luxuries and 
objects of art from the mother country. In the period under 
study here, Corinth occupied the place as suppher of the rich 
western market and, we may believe, as chief port of consign- 
ment for corn and other exports, which Great Britain has held 
with the Dominions. When Corinth’s economic supremacy 
was challenged, her cultural supremacy also weakened. The 
first stages in the emergence of a specifically colonial spirit are 
here studied. But it is long before any of the arts produced 
work which had not Corinthian models. 

Though so much of the material is archaeological and can be 
discussed only by archaeolo^cal methods, I have tried to keep 
before me the purpose of writing a history. Western art 
deserves a fuller and more objective treatment than I have 
given it, for my chapter on it uses it as a source-book for 
history, not as a subject of study in its own right. Literature 
also I have discussed only so far as it is evidence for political 
history. Some other specialist subjects need to be gone into 
more deepty than I, or others, have done. 

Few books combine Sicily and south Italy, and none covers 
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the whole range of this work. In English, only Freeman’s History 
of Sicily deals with the same subject ; and it is over fifty years 
old. The only volume published of Pais’s Storia della Sicilia e 
della Magna Grecia is almost as old. Since that time no histor}^ 
of Sicily has been written, though south Italy is covered by 
Ciaceri’s Storia della Magna Grecia. Since Freeman W3;'0te, a 
completely new picture of Sicily and south Italy has been 
revealed by the excavations of Paolo Orsi and his collaborators 
and successors. The flood of new discoveries has slackened, 
thoughmot ceased, so this is a good time to incorporate them 
into a history of the colonies. The method is not new% for 
Freeman made use of such excavation as there had been before 
1890; but scientific excavation had then barely begun. In 
other respects. Freeman’s historj?" stands the test of time, and 
his treatment of Mterary sources seldom needs to be departed 
from or added to substantially. His description of Sicilian 
sites, ail of which he had seen, makes anything more of that 
kind unnecessary. Holm’s older study is also valuable in both 
these respects. Lenormant has rendered the same service for 
the sites and country-side of south Italy. Randall-Maciver 
has given a brief up-to-date account of the Greek cities where 
most excavation has been done. For Sicily, Pace’s Arte e 
Civiltd della Sicilia Antica offers a full-length integration of 
the results of half a century’s archaeological research which, 
though from a different point of view, deals with many of the 
topics of art and culture which I study. More recently, Jean 
Berard’s La colonisation de Vltalie meridionale et de la Sidle 
deals with Sicily and south Italy together and, though formally 
limited to the origins, reaches far down into the early history 
of the colonies. I have not been able to make as much use of 
it as I should have liked, for the revision of my book was already 
well advanced when his came into my hands. The different 
purpose of the two works wiU be clear to any one who uses 
both; I am gratified to find how often a view which I had 
formed has been anticipated by Berard. One other book 
deserves especial mention: Pareti’s Studi Siciliani ed Italioti 
contains some acute and penetrating studies w'hich are among 
the most stimulating pages written on the western colonies. 

Much has been thought and said, though not written, in 
Oxford on the Western Greeks. Alan Blakeway introduced me 
to the subject, and many of his views will be recognized here. 
Mrs. Andrewes allowed me to work through his unpubhshed 
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papers, from which I have sometimes quoted. Mr. R. H. 
Dundas and Professor H. T. Wade-Gery have constantly aided 
and encouraged me, and Mr. Dundas has added to my obliga- 
tion by reading the proofs. Humfry Payne went through part 
of the archaeological material with me, and Professor J. D. 
Beazley has read part of the book. Mr. E. S. G. Robinson has 
always been willing to show me coins and talk of them ; my 
errors in this field are my own. I was fortunate to have Orsi’s 
guidance when I worked in Syracuse, and my obligations to 
other directors of Italian museums and excavations are in- 
numerable. The chief of my other obligations are to the Derby 
Trustees, under whose auspices I began the work ; to All Souls 
College, whose award of a Fellowship enabled me to continue 
it; to my vife, to whose patient support and unfailing en- 
couragement its completion is largely due ; and to the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press for' undertaking the book, and to their 
readers for much help with its form. 

Most of the field-work was done as a Student of the British 
School at Rome in 1934 and 1935 ; and an early version of this 
book was in 1937 submitted to All Souls College for examina- 
tion for Fellowship by thesis. Circumstances have since pre- 
vented me from spending the long periods in Italy necessary 
for revising it. I could have wished to go over the archaeo- 
logical material again on the spot, and to comb the Italian 
periodicals, many of which are hard to come by in this country. 
But this would have involved an indefinite postponement 
which I am unwilling to incur. I have in the last two years 
revised and largely rewritten the book, so far as possible 
without revisiting Italy. The lack of illustration is also due 
to my inability to work over the material again on the spot, 
as many of the photographs needed to illustrate the more 
archaeological sections of the book are not available in England. 

T. J. D. 

ALL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Easter, 1948 
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'Sikan' only when it is used by an ancient authority, ' Siculaii' is the 
archaeological term for the culture common to eastern and western 
Sicily, and 'Sikei' the corresponding ethnic. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREEK COLONIES 

W HEN in the eighth century the Greeks began to send 
qolonies to those western areas which later became known 
as Great Greece, these lands were not unknown. Both Sicily 
and south Italy had been included in the area of Mycenaean 
trade, though these contacts had long since been broken.’^ They 
were resumed in the early eighth century, when there is 
evidence both literary and archaeological that the western 
Mediterranean was at least occasionally visited by Greeks. The 
literary evidence, consisting of references in the Odyssey and 
the Hesiodic poems, is somewhat controversial. The archaeo- 
logical evidence is that a few pieces of Greek pottery were 
imported to Italy in the early eighth century, and the quantity 
greatly increased in the generation before the foundation of the 
colonies (an epoch determined relatively by the archaeological 
content of the oldest graves and deposits from the colonial 
sites, without as yet having reference to absolute dates for the 
foundations) .2 

The earliest references in Greek hterature to Sicily occur in 
the Odyssey,^ and show it as a source of slaves, which might 
occasionally be visited by Greeks. It is possible to regard these 
references as a survival from the Mycenaean period, when 
many Mycenaean objects were imported to Sicily, but it is more 
likely that they reflect contemporary, early eighth-century, 
knowledge of Sicily. This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion of the date and composition of the Odyssey. One 
can, however, say with confidence that these passages are older 
than the foundation of the Greek colonies and illustrate a state 
of affairs when trading, in slaves and perhaps other commodi- 
ties, took Greeks as far as Sicily. 

At the time of the Mycenaean imports to Sicily the native 
sites were on the sea or easily accessible from it. Before the 

^ See my paper 'Minos and Daidalos in Sicily ’ {ESR, xvi. i if.). For the possibility that 
at Taranto Greek contact may have been continuous between the Mycenaean period and 
the eighth century, see below, p. 28 f . 

^ Blakeway, ‘Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Commerce with Italy, Sicily, and 
France in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.c/ (BSA, xxxiii. 170 ff.). Some archaeo- 
logists are inclined to give lower dates to certain of the vases described by Blakeway 
as pre-colonization imports from Greece. These dates may be accepted without thereby 
invalidating Blakeway’s main thesis. 

3 m 307, hiKavLTi ;&} 211 et aL, Sikel slave ; v 383, Sikels associated with slave-trade. 
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2 THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREEK COLONIES 

ninth century the typical coast stations such as Thapsos and 
Plemmyxion had been abandoned and the centre of population 
moved to weE-def ended mountain sites. ^ This may have been 
caused by Greek slave-raids on the coast, such as are implied 
by the mention in the Odyssey of Sikel slaves. The coast was 
not indeed deserted, for the sites of S3nacuse, Megara, Leon- 
tinoi, and, in south Italy, Lokroi, Taras, and K3nne were all 
occupied by native settlements when the Greeks arrived. The 
big towns and, presumably, the centres of power were, how- 
ever, inland .2 

In the Hesiodic corpus there is more precise knowledge of 
western geography: Etna, Ortygia,* and Cape Peloros^ are 
named, a vague knowledge shown of Latium and Etruria,^ and 
Ligurians (or Libyans) placed at the ends of the earth.^ The 
interest is mythographical, not geographical. But though 
Peloros is named because of Orion’s earthworks there, the fact 
that it is known impHes that Greek ships already sailed north 
through the Straits of Messina; and the naming of Ortygia 

^ The Siculan II period (i5th-^th centuries, according to Orsi’s chronology) should be 
subdivided into two periods, that of the coast stations, the period of Mycenaean imports, 
and that of the mountain stations, of which Pantalica is typical. The criteria on which 
Siculan 11 pottery might be divided into earlier and later are : (i) introduction of new shapes 
(but shapes derived from Mycenaean models continue into Siculan III) ; (ii) the occasional 
use of glaze in the mountain stations (Orsi, MA, xxi. 339) ; (iii) the introduction at Panta- 
lica of geometric decoration typical of Siculan III. Cf. G. Safiund, Studi Eiruschi^ xii. 
45 ff.; Schachermeyr, Etruskische Fruhgesckichte, 189; Akerstrom, Der Geometrische Stil in 
Italimf 14 if. 

The Siculan periods, with their approximate chronology, are : 


Period 

Typical site 

1 Main 

1 publication 

Associations 

Dates 

Neolithic 

Stentineilo 

BPI, 1890 

— 

c* 3000-2400 

Siculan I 
Siculan II 

Castelluccio 

BPI, 1892 

Contact with Aegean and Crete 

c, 2400-1400 

Coast 

Thapsos 

MA, vi 

Mycenaean imports 

c, 1400-1000 

Mountain 

Pantalica 

MAf ix, xxi 

— 

C , , IOOO-8oO' ; 

Siculan III 

Finocchito 

BPI, 1897 

Greek geometric imports 

c, 8oo-650'. 

Siculan IV 

Licodia 

RMy xiii 

Corinthian imports 

c» 650-500, ; 


For the date given for the beginning of Siculan I see Hawkes, The Prehistoric Founiaiims 
of Europe^ 

For the relations of Siculan III and IV see below, pp. 171 ff. 

This is the sequence in eastern Sichy, all the * typical ' sites being in the neighbourhood of 
Syracuse, and is not immediately applicable to western Sicily, which had less contact with 
the civilizations of the Aegean and where development was slower, 

2 Five thousand rock-cut graves are still preserved at Pantalica, and thousands on other 
mountain sites of this period {MA, xxi. 391). 

3 Oac. P<z^, xi. 1358, fr. 2. 26; Strabo 23. Diod. iv. 85. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

s Theog, toil if,; Tyrrhenians, Strabo 23. ^ Strabo $00; Ox, Pap, 1358, fr. 2. 15. 
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implies that Sjnracuse was already visited. The period at which 
these poems were written is uncertain and may have been as 
late as the foundation of Syracuse. These references tell us 
nothing which could not be inferred from the distribution of 
Greek pottery, but give another and rarer sort of contemporary 
evidence, especially valuable for the contrast with the refer- 
ences in the Odyssey. 

Protogeometric imports to Italy are so far known only at 
Taranto and at Coppa Nevigata on the Adriatic coast. ^ In 
Sicily there is a single vase, from Monteaperto near Agrigento, 
which may be derived from a Protogeometric original. ^ These 
isolated finds may in time be supplemented, but there is 
sufficient other material belonging to this period to show that 
the absence of Greek imports is real, and that Sicily and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea were beyond the range of the Greeks for some 
centuries. 

It is in the early eighth century that Greek vases and, by 
implication, Greek traders begin to find their way again to 
these areas. The earhest and strongest contacts are with 
Etruria and Latium, not with the nearer shores of Italy and 
Sicily. 3 This indicates that so early as this date the interest 
of the Greeks was primarily commercial; the inhabitants of 
Etruria offered better markets than the barbarous peoples of 
south Italy and Sicily, and produced the metals which the 
Greeks needed. Some Greek potters indeed settled in Itahan 
towns, and no doubt other Greeks also beside potters.'*- 

The first Greek colony in Italy was also the most remote, at 
Kyme. This is the historical tradition it is also to be con- 
cluded from the archaeological evidence. Classes of vases which 
are unknown in the Sicilian colonies and are of t57pes older than 
the oldest from Sicihan sites are found in the cemeteries of the 
Greek colony of Kyme. To anticipate the chronological discus- 
sion which follows: Kyme was founded about 750 b.c. or a 
Httle earher, some twenty years before Naxos and Sjnracuse, 
the oldest colonies in Sicily. 

At about the time of the foundation of Kyme Greek traders 
reached Sicily, and imported Greek vases which are older than 
any from the cemeteries of Syracuse are found on a Sikel site 
on the island of Ortygia and on half a dozen Sikel sites in the 

^ Blakeway, op. cit. 174 ff. * Ibid. 189. 

3 Blakeway, JRS^ 1934, 129 ft ; Schachermayr, Eimskische Frukgeschichtef 187 f. 

4 Blakeway, loc. cit. s Strabo 243. 
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interior: Tremenzano, Finocchito, and Castelluccio behind 
S 5 rracuse, Cava S. Aloe near Leontinoi, Ossini in the same 
neighbourhood, Mola above Taormina, Paterno on the southern 
slopes of Etna, and Monteaperto near Akragas.^ At Gela also 
there are imports older than the foundation of the Greek 
colony, though not older than the foundation of Syracuse. It 
will be observed that there were Sikel sites on or near the sites 
of three at least of the oldest Greek colonies, Syracuse, Naxos, 
and Leontinoi. It is certain therefore that the Greeks had 
already a knowledge of the coasts of Sicily and its peoples 
before the first colonies were sent out. The volume of pre- 
colonization trade must not be over-estimated. It covers the 
space of a single generation only, and is not sufficient to imply 
regular trading-posts; single voyages are more likely. How- 
ever, there was sufficient Greek pottery imported to influence 
the form and decoration of Sikel pottery.^ On at least one 
Sikel site, at S. Aloe, there are vases in the local clay painted 
by Greeks: 3 proof, if the date and stylistic arguments proposed 
by Blakeway are accepted, as I think they must be, that some 
Greeks had settled among the Sikels before the foundation of 
the colonies. 

The same conditions prevailed at Lokroi before the founda- 
tion of the Greek colony. Greek vases have been found in the 
native cemeteries, some of which are certainly imports from 
Greece, whereas others may have been manufactured in Italy 

The origin of this Greek pottery is as yet uncertain. Many 
states are represented. There are many Cretan vases and frag- 
ments in the earliest finds from Kyme and on contemporary 
Etruscan sites ; a few from Syracuse ; also a number at Gela, 
where Cretan imports continue in the seventh century. Cycladic 
vases are found on Sikel and Italian sites, and there are many 
local vases which appear to imitate Cycladic models. These 
are rare after the eighth century. There are a few Cypriot 
vases or direct imitations thereof, and more extensive Cypriot 
influence may perhaps be traced in the development of the 
local geometric style of Siculan III. Corinth is represented, 
but only as one among many states, and that not the foremost. 
The Argolid also provided a few imports, and there may be 
some Argive influence in the local geometric styles. A few 

^ Blakeway, xxxiii, i8o ff. * Blakeway’s classes in and iv, op. cit, 185 ff. 

5 Blakeway, op. cit. 185 ff., figs. 10 and ii a, 

^ Orsi, MA, xxxi. 333 ff., pll. i5-‘i6 ; Blakeway, op. cit. 176 ff. 
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parallels to Boiotian vases may be traced and are perhaps due 
to Euboian intermediaries. Parallels for some vases may be 
found in Rhodes and east Greece, but these are not striking 
enough to prove contact with these areas. The same is true of 
Laconia. Athens, which produced the finest vases in the late 
geometric as at most other periods of Greek art, did not join in 
the western trade to the same extent as these other cities. Two 
sherds from Syracuse and one vase from Veii are the only Attic 
found in the west before c. 620 this is too little to establish 
direct contact. Attic models have been claimed for vases made 
in Etruria,^ but the parallels are not close enough to compel 
acceptance of the thesis, in view of the absence of Attic there 
throughout the seventh century and the limited range of 
Protoattic. 

The regions of Greece whose products we may trace in the 
west are thus Crete, the Cyclades, the north-east Peloponnese 
(Corinth and Argos), perhaps Cyprus. To these should no 
doubt be added Khalkis and Eretria, whose early pottery has 
not yet been identified.^ It is possible that some of the pottery 
of uncertain fabric found on colonial sites, for which Cycladic 
parallels of a general nature are adduced, wiU one day be proved 
to have been made in Euboia. It is probable that much of the 
Cycladic pottery was taken to the west by Khalkidians or 
Eretrians. Eretrians are the more probable, as Eretria had an 
island empire,'^ and the disappearance of Cycladic pottery after 
the eighth century might be explained as a consequence of the 
crowding out of Eretria from western trade. 5 

Kyme is definitely stated to be the oldest of aU the Greek 
colonies in Sicily and Italy.® The eleventh-century date given 
in Eusebius is certainly false in default of other evidence, the 
date is given, relatively to the foundation of Syracuse, by the 
finding in the earliest graves of Protocorinthian vases of an 
earlier type than any found at Syracuse. This suggests that an 
interval of about twenty years should be allowed between the 
two foundations, so that Kyme will be about 750 or a little 
earlier. The site was already known to Greeks, for Greek 

' Akerstrom, op. cit. 35; J. M. Cook, BSA, xxxv. 204, n. 5. 

^ Dohan, Italic Tomh-Groups^ 6o, 66, 72, 108. 

3 Gabriel’s view (MA^ xxii. 318 ff.) that the Protocorinthian vases found at Kyme were 
of Khallddian origin need not be discussed. 

4 Cf. iii 621 

5 See Blakeway, ^ 5 ^ 4 , xxxiii. 204 ff. ^ Strabo 243. 

7 See below, p. 445. 
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geometric vases have been foimd in graves of the prehellenic 
settlement on what became the acropolis of the Greek colony. ^ 

K5niie was not the first Greek settlement in the Bay of 
Naples, for it had been preceded by a settlement on the island 
of Ischia, in which Eretrians and Khalkidians shared.^ This 
would naturally be not onljr the depot from which tha^ Greek 
vases found in the prehellenic graves of Ky me were imported, 
but also a port of call for Greek ships on the way to Etruria. 
The site of the Greek colony on Ischia has been found, though 
not yet excavated, on Monte Vico, where there are said to be 
‘relatively abundant Greek geometric sherds of the eighth cen- 
tury’ A native village on Ischia has 3fielded a L.H. Ill sherd'* 
and two or three geometric fragments. This village was 
destroyed by volcanic action, which is brought by the excavator 
into relation with the eruption mentioned by Strabo (see 
below), and is dated by him c. 700. The chronology of the 
Greek settlement does not appear from the brief note thus far 
published, but the discovery, verifying the tradition preserved 
in Strabo and Livy, is of the utmost value in confirming the 
general value of that tradition. 

The settlement on Ischia is said to have prospered, as the 
land was fertile and there were gold-mines; but the settlers 
first of all quarrelled among themselves and then deserted the 
island after earthquakes and an eruption. s Neither of these 
two events is brought into relation with the foundation of 
Kyme. Livy says that Kyme was founded from Ischia. It is 
likely that for some time the two establishments were inhabited 
together. The stasis among the Euboians of Ischia may 
plausibly be related to the quarrel between Khalkis and Ere- 
tria which caused the Lelantine War, for before this quarrel the 
two cities were friendly.^ The Lelantine War is not earlier than 
the late eighth century ; at the time of the foundation of Kyme, 
Khalkis and Eretria must still have been friendly, for they are 
both said to have taken part in it,7 as in the establishment 
on Ischia. The Kymaians also joined in the colony, supplying 
one oecist ;® these are said to be the citizens of Kyme in Aiohs.^ 
This is commonly regarded as an invention of Ephoros who 
was a native of Aiolic K3nne, and corrected to Kyme in Euboia, 

^ MA^ xxiij pL 18. 7 and 9; Blakeway^ 200. ^ Strabo 247 ; Livy viii. 22. 

3 G* Biicbner, BP/5 i (1936-7), 65 ff, ^ Id. 79, fig. 3. 

5 Strabo, Lc.; cf. von Duhn, Italische i, 554, 556, 

^ Strabo 448, ^ Mon. Hal. viL 3. 

® Strabo 243. ^ Ps.-Skymn. 238-9. 
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but there is no need for this rationalization. It has been 
inferred, from the fact that the Romans called the Greeks 
Graeci and that the Kymaians were the first Greeks with whom 
they had official dealings, that the Graioi of eastern Boiotia 
took part in the colonization and gave their name to a division 
of the people. 2 The Kymaians gave the name of their city to 
the colony, but the Khalkidians, who provided the second 
oecist, were regarded as the founders,^ and it came to be spoken 
of as a Khalkidian colony without qualification.^ It was a com- 
bined effort of many cities of Euboia, no doubt under the joint 
direction of Khalkis and Eretria ; if any Boiotians took part in 
it, they may have been subject to one or other city.® After the 
defeat of Eretria by Khalkis, the Eretrians dropped out. 

The site of Kyme had many of the advantages of an island. 
The acropolis stands up boldly, and, though not high, is not 
commanded. Between it and the plain to the north extends 
a swampy lake which limits access from the landward. There 
are many better harbours in the Bay of Naples and even on 
Ischia, but for the purposes of early Greek shipping the long 
sandy beach, which was then probably nearer to the acropolis 
than now, was ideal. 

Though the immensely fertile plains of Campania and the 
prolific volcanic soil of the Phlegraean Plains are near at hand, 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kyme is comparatively poor 
sandy soil, now given to vineyards. It is unlikely therefore that 
the colony was intended in the first place for the production of 
food, though, of course, it had to feed itself. Like the settle- 
ment on Ischia, it was intended for trade, with both the neigh- 
bouring peoples and the Etruscans. From the acropolis one 
looks north up the long curving beach, past the mouth of the 
Voltumo, into the haze where appear the Auruncian hills, the 
Pontine islands, and, sometimes, Monte Circeo, the next great 
landmark on a coasting voyage north. So, most often, must 
the Kymaians have looked. 

The staple of their trade was perhaps copper ore, whether 
mined in Campania^ or brought from Elba. This view is sup- 

^ One Kymaian who returned from Aiolis to Boiotia about this time was Hesiod’s father. 
Professor Wade-Gery suggests that others were recruited at Khalkis for the new colony. 

2 Bury, JES, xv. 236!. Cf. also the phratry of Eunostides at Neapolis, who may have 
derived their name from Eunostos the hero of Tanagra (Guarducci, Mem, Ac, Line, viii 
{i93S)f i4S;B6mid, Cohnisatim, sg). 

3 Strabo, Lc. ^ Thuk. vi, 4. s Cf, CAE, iii. 619 £f, 

® Pliny, NEt xxxiv. 2 ; Diosc. v. 84 ; cf. Heurgon, Capoue preromaine, 20. 
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ported by the flourishing bronze industry of Kyme before and 
after the colonization.^ The search for metals will explain why 
K5une was the first colony fotmded in the west, and also why 
Etruria was reached by Greek trade earlier than nearer parts 
of Italy. 

Citizens of many Greek states took part in the early trade 
with Kyme. Cretan and Cycladic vases of the eighth century 
are found there, as well as Corinthian, and perhaps there are 
other Greek fabrics not yet clearly distinguished. This distribu- 
tion is essentially that of the pre-colonization period, not only 
on the site of Kyme but also in Etruria, and suggests that 
traders of many cities continued to visit Kyme; though, of 
course, it is possible that the Cycladic vases were brought by 
KhaUcidians, and by no means certain that the Cretan vases 
came in Cretan ships. It is clear that in its first generation 
K3nne was open to receive the products of many Greek states, 
whereas in the next generation, and throughout the whole of 
the seventh century, its imports like those of the other western 
colonies were almost limited to Corinthian wares. 

The oldest colony in Sicily was Naxos, founded in or about 
734. It has not been excavated and little is known of it. Its 
founder was Theokles of Khalkis ; in later sources he is called 
an Athenian, 2 probably because all lonians were of Attic origin 
and Attic pride would not allow that their ancestors had had 
no part in the great colonial expansion. The settlers were 
Khalkidians and, Strabo says, other lonians ; from the name 
given to the colony it is reasonable to suppose that many of 
them came from the island of Naxos, as was stated by Hella- 
nikos.3 This is supported by the likeness of the types of the 
earliest coins of Sicilian Naxos (nearly two centuries after its 
foundation) with those of the island of Naxos, and by the 
common worship of Dionysos and Apollo.^ 

Naxos is, though not the nearest point of Sicily to Italy, that 
to which a ship sailing down the east coast would first be borne, 
for a current from Capo d’Armi, the ancient Leukopetra, 
reaches the Sicilian coast there.^ It is a low promontory, the 
end of one of Etna’s lava-flows ; what its harbour was like in 

^ MA^xxiL >jo^,, 2^6K 

^ Strabo 267 ; ps.-Skymn. 273~4. 

3 Ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. XoXkIs (F 82 Jacoby). 

^ Cahn, Die Munzen der SiziUscken Stadt Naxos, 86 ff. 

5 Coiumba, Parti della Sicilia Antica, 321. 
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antiquity we do not know, but it had presumably at least good 
shelter. It is now a very fertile lemon-grove, and before the 
introduction of the lemon would no doubt have grown other 
crops. But there is not a large area of easily cultivable land, 
and, though the vaUey of the Alcantara immediately behind 
leads into the interior, there is no evidence that this way was 
used by Greek trade until a much later date. The purpose of 
the colony seems to be found in the fact that it is the first 
point of Sicily to be reached; a resting-place, not an end in 
itself, but a stage for further voyaging either in Sicily or north 
of the Straits. Naxos was always a small city, being surpassed 
by both Zankle and Leontinoi. The other Sikehots (and not 
the Khalkidians only) recognized its primacy by sacrificing 
on the altar of Apollo Arkhegetes whenever they sailed on 
embassies.! But in itself it was not important.^ It is not, how- 
ever, plausible to argue that, because the Greeks founded their 
first colony in Sicily in the place first reached, they knew no 
more of Sicily. There were then no colonies in south Italy: why 
should they sail all along the deserted coast from the lapygian 
promontory, to settle as soon as they touched Sicily ? It is 
certain, not only from the imports of Greek pottery to many 
points in the east of Sicily, but also from the references in the 
Odyssey, that the Greeks already had some acquaintance with 
the east coast of Sicily ; and it is clear, on archaeological grounds, 
that Greeks had long been visiting the richer markets of 
Etruria and had settled already at Kyme. Some of these 
difficulties can be avoided by pushing up the date of Naxos by 
about half a century and supposing it to be earlier than K5nne 
and the point of import of the earliest Greek vases foxmd on 
Sikel sites ;3 but at the expense of preferring an uncertain 
tradition to a well-authenticated date. The view that the 
nearer must have been colonized before the more remote can- 
not be upheld without rewriting the history of Greek coloniza- 
tion, and is disproved by the abundant evidence that almost 
everywhere colonization was preceded by a long or a short 
period of trade, so that the country to be colonized must have 
been known to many sailors. Moreover, the excellence of the 
sites of many of the colonies would alone show that their 

^ Thuk. vi. 3.' : , ■ V 

^ The strategic importance of Naxos is shown in the history of Athenian intervention in 
Sicily. If their allies had been situated in any other corner of the island the Athenians 
might have been unable to maintain communication with their base, perhaps even to reach it, 

3 Pareti, 310 If. 
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founders must have carefully spied out the land before the 
colonists set out A 

Naxos should be considered, not alone, but in conjunction 
with Katane and Leontinoi. Within six years of the foundation 
of Naxos Theokles led a body of colonists south to Leontinoi, 
and shortly afterwards the Naxians also colonized Kg-tane, 
under the leadership of Euarkhos. Theokles’ objective must 
from the first have been the rich Laistrygonian plain, the home 
of wheat, and the site of Leontinoi, one of the richest Sikel sites 
of the period, which had already imported many Greek pro- 
ducts. Leontinoi lay on the far side of the plain ; it w’-as seized 
first, and then (almost immediately afterwards, as appears in 
the working out of Thukydides’ chronology) Katane was 
settled, on the north side of the plain and on the sea ; at the 
southern foot of Etna, as Naxos lay near the northern slopes. 
This ensured that no other power should slip in between Naxos 
and Leontinoi and dispute with the Khalkidians the possession 
of the plain. It also gave them a better port than Leontinoi 
possessed, though the latter stood on a navigable river. The 
Khalkidians were successful, and for centuries their three 
colonies held together and possessed the richest land in Sicily. 

The original settlers of Naxos must have been numerous to 
be able so soon to populate three cities ; for it does not appear 
from Thukydides that they were reinforced. As well as these 
three colonies, Kyme, Zankle, and Rhegion in the west, and 
probably many of the northern colonies in the Khalkidike 
were founded from Euboia in a short space of time, at the most 
fifty years. We do not know how many colonists went to a 
new colony ; probably no large number ; but apparently whole 
families set out together and, however few citizens we sup- 
pose each city to have had originally, the total number of 
settlers of the Khalkidian colonies must have been a high 
proportion of the population of Khalkis at the time. We know 
that men from all over Euboia were brought together at Kjnne, 

^ Ephoros’ statement (ap. Strabo 267) that there was no trade before the colonization 
may be taken as disproved. With it falls to the ground the further statement that Theokles, 
the oecist, was first blown there, and seeing the goodness of the land and the nothingness of 
the inhabitants decided to raise men for a colony. Ephoros^ account of the foundation of 
Naxos is full of points which other literary or archaeological evidence shows to be baseless. 
In contrast to Thukydides’ account of the colonizations, it is full also of points on which we 
could not reasonably expect a Greek historian to be informed. So it may weE be mainly 
' 'invention.":'::;":' 

2 This is an inference from the fact that in no case are native women heard of (as in 
C3n:enaica) and that the colonies were later recognized as pure Greek. See below, pp. 184 if. 
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that Messenians joined the KhalMdians at Rhegion, and 
suspect the presence of Naxians at Naxos. It is hkely that the 
population of all the colonies was drawn from a mixed body of 
men, though the direction was supplied by Khalkis and, at 
Ischia and Kyme and many of the northern colonies, Eretria. 
Possibly both Khalkis and Eretria had a hegemony over their 
neighbours in Euboia, Boiotia, and the Cyclades’^ which would 
give them man-power to draw upon. 

Two other Khalkidian colonies were founded at this period, 
one on either side of the Straits of Messina. No exact date is 
given for the foundation of Zankle or Rhegion. The foundation 
of Zankle may be inferred to be later than that of Naxos,^ as 
the latter is described as the oldest colony in Sicily. It was 
first settled by pirates from Kyme ; the line between piracy and 
trade was then, of course, not firmly drawn. It was later formed 
into a regular colony, with settlers from Khalkis and the rest 
of Euboia, and two oecists, Perieres of Kyme and Krataimenes 
of Khalkis. 3 The oecists were honoured annually with a ban- 
quet to which they were summoned by the magistrates ; though 
their names were preserved, they were not called upon by 
name, but in a formula which KaUimakhos renders thus 'A 

tJAaos '^fjxreprjv ocrns eSeifji^ [n-oAjtv 
e/ 3 ];fecr 0 to [j^ra Satra .... 

This annual commemoration of the foundation was, according 
to KaUimakhos, generaUy practised in the colonies and is of 
great historical importance, as it explains how the foundation 
legends and the founders’ names were preserved and also per- 
haps how the era of the colony was reckoned. 

There are no considerable remains of Zankle, but a deposit 
of objects, probably from a sanctuary, has been found on the 
north side of the northern arm of the harbour, the sickle to 
which the city owed its name. This included Protocorinthian 
and other early vases, going back to the eighth century. But 
this material is too scanty to throw light on the foundation or 
early history of the colony.5 

^ Andros was actively colonizing in the north both before and after the Lelantine War; 
some colonies are described as joint foundations of Andros and Khalkis (Plut. QG 30). 

2 Strabo 268 and ps.-Skymn. 283-6 make it a Naxian foundation. Thukydides clearly 
implies that it was not ; and it is hard to see what ground these authors could have for their 
version. See Freeman,' !. 585., 

3 Thuk. vi. 4. Later sources contaminate the account of the foundation with the later 
history of the city under its Samian and Messenian occupants. See below, pp. 396 ff. 

4 KaUimakhos, Ox. Pap, xvii, no. 2080 (Bud6 ed,, p, 57), s jV" Sc^ 1929, 38 ff. 
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lerakL Pont, fr. 25 (FHG, ii. 219) j Dion. HaL xix. 2, 
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Though it was known as Khalkidian and spoke an Ionic 
dialect/ the Messenians formed the ruling class/ Anaxilas, the 
fifth-century tyrant of Rhegion, was of this Messenian stock 
and revived the Messenian connexion by inviting Messenian 
settlers to Rhegion and Zankle, which then took the name 
Messgina which it still preserves/ 

The First Messenian War gives a date, though not a very 
exact one, for the foundation of Rhegion. It was dated between 
736 and 716, or thereabouts,^ and as the Messenians left during 
its earlier stages, that would place the foundation of Rhegion 
c. 730, or in the early twenties at the latest. More important 
than the absolute date is its chronology relative to Taras, 
which was founded after the end of the First Messenian War. 
Rhegion was older than the other colonies of Magna Graecia 
and, after Kyme, the oldest colony in Italy. 

Almost exactly contemporary with Naxos was the founda- 
tion of Syracuse, which is dated by Thukydides in the following 
year (c. 733). Syracuse has the best harbour on the east coast 
of Sicily, through which at aU times most of the trade between 
Greece and Sicily appears to have passed. The island of Ortygia 
was at this time occupied by a Sikel settlement, with which 
Greeks had been trading for some years. The evidence of pre- 
colonization trade on the site itself is uncertain,^ but it must 
have been the centre of distribution of pre-colonization imports 
found at Finocchito, Castelluccio, and Tremenzano, all reached 
naturally from Syracuse and from no other point on the coast. 
But there is not sufficient evidence to prove the existence of a 

^ Doric elements (see Collitz-Bechtel, iii. 2. 498) may have been introduced by later 
settlers, whether from Messenia or elsewhere, and are not necessarily original. 

^ Strabo 257 ; ot tcSv ^Pujyivcav Ma rov M^eaarjvLwv yivovs del KaBCaravro, 

3 Seep. 396. ^ Wade-Gery, iii. 537. 

5 xhe lowest strata below the Athenaion contained Greek geometric sherds mixed with 
Siculan. The stratification has been disturbed at many points, and the association of Greek 
geometric and Siculan is not always original. Elsewhere the strata are clearly distinguished 
and separated by a thin pavement. It does not appear from the publication in MA^ xxv 
whether Greek sherds were found in the undisturbed Sikel strata, and the question whether 
any of the Greek geometric is to be dated before the foundation of the colony must be 
decided mainly on stylistic grounds. None of it appears to be much older than the oldest 
vases from the Greek cemeteries of Syracuse. But the Siculan imitations of Greek geometric 
(see below, p. 51) will be pre-colonization. There must therefore have been Greek imports 
to the Sikel town, whether any of them are preserved in the finds of the Athenaion or not. 
See Orsi, MA^ xxv, esp. 735 if. ; Blakeway, BSA^ xxxiii. 180 ff. ; Akerstrom, op. cit. 34-5. 
Akerstrdm, while regarding the so-called pre-colonization material from the Athenaion site 
(i.e. the Greek geometric sherds spoken of above) as substantially of the same date as the 
earliest vases from the cemeteries, does not exclude a short pre-coionization period. 
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permanent or semi-permanent settlement before the Corinthian 
colony was founded, likely as this is. It has been suggested 
that there was a Khallddian settlement on the weak ground 
that certain place-names were common to Syracuse and 
Khalkis.^ Though it is clear that Greeks visited the site before 
the colony was founded, there is reason to suppose that the 
early traders did not belong to any single Greek city. The 
earhest pottery from the site includes Cretan, Cycladic, Argive, 
Corinthian, and Attic.^ So the archaeolo^cal evidence cannot 
be said to support the supposed Khalkidian settlement, which 
is better forgotten. 

Syracuse was a Corinthian colony and its oecist Arkhias was 
probably one of the Bakkhiad rulers of Corinth.^ As well as 
Corinthians, other Dorians are said to have taken part in 
the colony; Arkhias on his way west picked them up at the 
Zephyrian promontory, near the later site of Lokroi, where 
they had remained after parting company with the Megarians 
who were at the same time sailing west to found a colony .4 
Who these Dorians were is not stated. It is possible that some 
Argives joined the Corinthians. The relations of Argos and 
Corinth were at this time very close, and a number of Argive 
vases of the eighth century have been found at and near 
Syracuse, as at the Corinthian sanctuary of Perachora.s Argive 
vases are not common in the west, except on sites near Syracuse, 
and have not a wide general distribution,^ so their presence at 
Syracuse is the more noteworthy. There is found a distinct 
class of vases of Argive style, many of which are thought to 
have been made at Syracuse; if this is so, the presence of 
Argives among the colonists is estabhshed; but the latest 
scholar to study them believes them aU to be imports,’ in 
which case they may have been brought by Corinthians. An 
Argive, Pollis, is said to have been king of Syracuse,® and if he 

^ Ortygia at Kbalkis, Townley Schol. ix. 557; Arethusa at Khalkis, Strabo 449. 
This argument would apply with equal force to Aitolia, for in Nikander ap. SchoL Ap. Rbod. 
i, 419 the Sicilian Ortygia, and others, are said to be derived from an Aitolian Ortygia (and, 
incidentally, the Ortygia named in the Townley scholiast may have been near the Aitolian 
Khalkis) ; and there was a river Anapos in Akamania (Thuk. ii* 82). See Holm, 1 113 If. ; 
cLB,Mt\^VerfassungsgeschuUevonSyrdkus^2^$o, 

^ Blakeway, op. cit. 183; Akerstrom, loc. cit. 

3 He is described as a Herakieid, not in so many words as a Bakkhiad; but this seems 
a legitimate inference (Freeman, i. 572), 

4 Strabo 270; ps.-Skymn. 277-8. ^ Pefachor'a3 L$2^ 

^ For detailed distribution see ibid., n. 2, 

7 P. E. Arias, BCH, 1936, 144 ff, 

^ Hippys of Rhegion ap. Athene L 31 See below, p. 93 f 
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is historical he should be put at an early date and he or his 
ancestors thought of as coming from Argos to Syracuse at the 
time of the foundation ; but the figure of Pollis is very shadowy. 
The presence of Argives among the colonists remains a mere 
conjecture. 

Most of Arkhias’ colonists came from the region of the 
Corinthia called Tenea.^ This has been interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the colony was predominantly agrarian in character.^ 
This does not, however, follow. The Teneates left home no 
doubt because they found life increasingly difiicult in their 
upland plain and hoped for better land overseas. But the 
Bakkhiad rulers who directed the colony will not have been 
moved solely by paternal care for their subjects. Their interest 
in trade is testified by ancient authorities as well as by the 
wide distribution of Protocorinthian vases. The colony, like all 
but a very few Greek colonies, had to be self-supporting in 
food, and so needed to have a majority of farmers and graziers. 
To relieve pressure of population at home may have been one 
purpose. But the main object of the rulers of Corinth can 
hardly have been other than to form a trading colony. 

Of Arkhias a story was told to the effect that he had to leave 
Corinth after an unsavoury death in which he was involved. 3 
It is interesting that such discreditable incidents should be 
remembered (or invented) about the founder of a colony who 
was awarded heroic honours. Whatever Arkhias’ private 
reasons for leaving Corinth, the colony was an official venture 
of the Corinthian state, as is shown by the subsequent interest 
which Corinth took in it as in all her colonies. One other 
colonist is known by name : Aithiops, who was immortalized 
by Arkhilokhos as an example of improvidence, having parted 
with his lot on the voyage out for a honey-cake.'^ This story 
shows that the original lots of land {KXrjpot) were not inalienable. 

Together with Arkhias sailed another Herakleid, Khersi- 
krates, who remained at Korkyra.s Synchronizations of this 
sort are suspect, and there is another story according to which 
Syracuse and Kroton were founded at the same time, which 

* Strabo 380, ^ A. Gw3ain^ 1918, 92-3. 

3 Plut. Am. Nan, 772 ; Diod, viii. 10; SchoL Ap. Rhod. iv. 1212. 

^ Arkhilokiios, fr. 145 Bergk, ap. Atben. 167 d Freeman (i. 344) takes Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 21. 131 to indicate that Eumelos joined in the colonization. But Clement states only 
that Eumelos was contemporary with the foundation of Syracuse, not that he took part 
in it. 

3 Strabo 269. 
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involves chronological difficulties and seems unhistorical.^ But 
the synchronization of S3?racuse and Korkyra is factual and 
without romantic detail. There is no reason to doubt that the 
two colonies were founded at the same time and as part of the 
same scheme. Syracuse was the more important, and Korkjra 
was occupied to secure the route to Sicily. It had preyiously 
had an Eretrian settlement the Eretrians were driven out 
and settled on the mainland to the north, at Orikos.^ 

The occupation of Naxos by the Khalkidians and of Syracuse 
by the Corinthians were also regarded by the ancient historians, 
including Thukydides, as happening in two successive years. 
We may believe that this was, in fact, so, and that the two 
foundations were not unconnected. The Khalkidians took 
the best land in Sicily, the Syracusans the best harbour. The 
colonial voyages of Khalkidians, Corinthians, and Megarians 
took place very nearly at the same time. They may all have 
been in rivalry, racing for the best sites in Sicily. But there 
are indications that Khalkis and Corinth were not rivals. At 
the time of the war between the Greek states which accom- 
panied the Lelantine War, Khalkis and Samos were allies at 
the same period, and perhaps on the same occasion, the Corin- 
thians lent the Samians a shipwright to build the newly 
invented triremes.s The Corinthians expelled the Eretrians 
from Korkyra, but there is no evidence of conflict between 
Corinthians and Khalkidians; the Khalkidians of Leontinoi, 
fortheir part, quarrelled with the Megarian settlers, and Megara 
was in Greece the neighbour and enemy of Corinth.^ It is likely 
therefore that Corinthians and Khalkidians had an agreement 
in colonizing Sicily, the Khalkidians to take the northern part 
of the east coast and the Leontine plain, the Corinthians to 
have Syracuse. Certainly Corinth reaped the benefit of trade 
not only with Syracuse but also with the Khalkidian colonies 
and the west generally. We cannot recognize any Khalkidian 
product as we can Corinthian vases, bronzes, and ivories, but 
if Khalkis had been so highly developed industrially as Corinth, 
and had had as great a share of the western trade, we should 
find some sign of it in the existing remains. The western export 
of such imperishable objects as have been preserved belonged 

''See below, .,pp.. 444 ff, ■■ . ^ c 

3 This indicates that the Corinthians had at this time no interest in the mainland (Beau- 
mont, /iJS, 1936, 165). 

4 Herod, v. 99. 

6 Hicks and Hill, GEl, no. i. 


s Thuk. i, 13. 
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from the end of the eighth century onwards to Corinth, in so 
complete a manner that we may reasonably infer that export 
of perishable objects also was confined to Corinth, who must 
have had a virtual monopoly of the western trade. This con- 
trasts strongly with the period before the foundation of the 
colonies, when Corinthian is no more than one of many Greek 
pottery fabrics found in the west ; indeed, before the foundation 
of Kyme, Corinth is less well represented than other centres. 
The change is working rapidly in the generation between the 
foundation of Kyme and that of Leontinoi; the vital point 
appears to be the foundation of Naxos and Syracuse. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that those foundations were 
designed to have this effect, which was furthered by Corinthian 
action to secure Korkyra. Syracuse alone could not have 
assured this monopoly to the Corinthians, for the Khalkidian 
colonies, besides sharing in the effects of the monopoly, were 
so situated geographically that without them it could not have 
come into being. Seeing that Naxos and Syracuse were founded 
in successive years, it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
planned in execution of a mutual understanding. There must 
have been some quid pro quo for the Khalkidians to compensate 
for the suppression of free trade ; we may find it in the help 
which they received from Corinth against the Eretrians. And 
there must have been something which Khalkis could supply 
but Corinth could not. What it was we do not know, but we 
must remember that Khalkis was at this time a well-estabhshed 
and populous power, Corinth a new power with a small terri- 
tory. 

Syracuse was from the first a great city, not limited to the 
island of Ortygia, but occupying also a considerable area on 
the mainland opposite.’' In addition to the important trade in 
suppl5rng Syracuse and the other Sicilian colonies with the 
products of their manufactures, possession of Syracuse also 
ensured to the Corinthians almost a monopoly of trade with 
the Sikels. The goods which Corinth exported are still in large 
part recognizable in the clay vases and bronzes from colonial 
sanctuaries and graves. In return, there can have been only one 
colonial product which was of sufficient value to pay for these 
goods : the import of corn to Greece must have already begun. 
Before the Pontos and Egypt were opened up, Sicily and south 
Italy would be the chief overseas source. 

^ See below, pp. 48 fF, 

c 


soss 
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The success of this colonial venture and of wider tra<^ng in 
the west was one of the factors which transformed Corinth in 
a short space of time from a not very significant city to the 
leading state in Greece and the first to develop its trade and 
industries on a large scaled For over a century Corinth con- 
trolled the whole colonial area economically, and in that time 
the colonies made Corinth what she was. 

Only one other colony was planted on the east coast of 
Sicily, and that after much difficulty and many wanderings. 
Megara was Corinth's enemy in Old Greece ; some time earlier 
she had lost the southern portion of her territory to Corinth, ^ 
and she was constantly pressed by further encroachments and 
reduced to doing some sort of homage but in the late eighth 
century she won a victory in a border quarrel, under the 
Olympic victor Orsippos.-^ A little earlier, probably soon after 
Arkhias sailed for Syracuse, the Megarians dispatched a colony 
to Sicily under Lamis. They came too late and, finding the land 
divided into ‘spheres of influence’, tried to settle on the edge 
of the Khalkidian sphere. Their first establishment was at 
Trotilon, which is now La Bruca, a narrow creek-like inlet on 
the north side of the promontory which divides the Gulf of 
Catania from the Bay of Megara. It has little hinterland, but 
was admirably situated for piracy, as ships could lie hid in the 
creek (which is not seen until near to, either by sea or on land), 
and, in particular, it lay across the Khalkidians’ route to the 
mouth of the river of Leontinoi. It is probable but not certain 
that Leontinoi was already founded when they settled there. 
It is not known how long they stayed, but soon, on the Leon- 
tines’ invitation, they removed to Leontinoi and shared in the 
colony there. The Leontines may have preferred to absorb 
them rather than leave them on their flanks and have been 
unable to expel them from Trotilon. In any case, the Leontines 
were in difficulties with the Sikels and needed help. The 
Megarians expelled the Sikels but were themselves driven out,s 
and estabhshed themselves at Thapsos. This is a small low 
barren island, joined to the mainland by an isthmus over which 
the waves sometimes break— again a site better suited for 

^ Payne, i. 33 f, 2 pint. 17. C£. Pemchora^ L 20 S. 

3 SchoL Plato, Eutkyd, 292; SchoL Ar. Paw. 442 ; SchoL Find. Nem. vii, 155, b. 

^ Hicks and Hill, no. I ; Pans, L 44. 1. 

s Thuk. vi. 3 ; Polyaen. v. 5. For the relations of Greeks and Sikeis at Leontinoi see below, 

P-4Sf- 
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piracy than agriculture, but this time at the Syracusans’ 
expense. They remained there a short time only, perhaps six 
months, I and their leader Lamis died there. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that in the Siculan II cemetery of Thapsos which 
has yielded many Mycenaean vases one grave was used again 
in the late eighth century, when a Protocorinthian cup was 
buried in it.^ Perhaps this is the grave of Lamis. Finally, they 
were invited to settle on the mainland opposite by the Sikel 
prince of Hybla^ (located at Mellih, on the hiU immediately 
behind Megara, where there are remains of all Sikel periods) 
He gave them a place on the shore, where there is shelter and 
good water, and a httle plain which stretches south to the edge 
of the plateau over which Syracuse later spread. Here they 
had land enough to live on, and room to use the sea; but they 
depended on the favour of the Sikels, and, even if they could 
expand at their expense, they would be checked by their more 
powerful neighbours Syracuse and Leontinoi. This happened. 
Megara remained a small and poor city, far outshone by her 
daughter city Sehnus. 

It has sometimes been asked why neither the Megarians nor 
any other Greeks occupied the site of Augusta, the ancient 
Xiphonia.5 This peninsrda, which occupies roughly the same 
position relative to the Bay of Megara as Ortygia does to the 
Great Harbour, has been since the thirteenth century a.d. the 
site of a flourishing town. Lack of water seems to be the reason 
why it was not occupied in antiquity ; the water at the end of 
the peninsula is poor and scanty, and the inhabitants used to 
draw water with boats from the site of Megara. 

How Syracuse regarded this establishment less than ten miles 
from her walls is not known. They must have maintained 
normal relations, for there is no natural boundary in the plain 
between Syracuse and Megara, and some boundary must early 
have been marked out. With the support of the local Sikels, 

^ Polyainos says that after their expulsion from Leontinoi they lived for six months at 
Trotilon. The simplest way of harmonizing this with Thuk. is to suppose that Polyainos 
has confused Trotilon and Thapsos, and written the former for the latter. 

^ MAy vi. 103 and pL iv. i6 ; Arias, BP I , 62, fig. 4. The Greek deposit is separated 

by a metre of earth from the Sikel burial. 

3 His name Hyblon may be an eponymous formation of later date. No other Sikel name 
is known before the fifth century. ^ BPI, 1891, 53fif. 

5 Freeman, i. 388-9. The supposed city of Tauromenium on the heights to the north of 
Augusta, overlooking this peninsula, has no foundation in fact (Pais, Stor* Sic, 592 if.). 
Steph. Byz. s.v. is no doubt mistaken in speaking of a city of Xiphonia; he calls any 
geographical name a city. 
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Megara was probably strong enough to be respected by 
Syracuse during her early years. 

All this colonizing activity in Sicily falls within a very short 
period, perhaps no more than a decade. One other colony was 
founded in the early period, but after a considerable interval 
of time. In 688 Cretans and Rhodians, under the leadership 
of Entinios and Antiphemos, founded the first Greek colony on 
the south coast of Sicily. Gela lay on a long sandy hill at the 
mouth of the river Gelas, from which it took its name, for the 
official name Lindioi soon dropped out of use. It lies above a 
shelving beach such as was used for drawing up ships, and 
commands a wide and rich plain, Vergil’s campi Geloi. The site 
was already known to Greeks, for there are pre-colonization 
imports, Cretan among them, associated with Sikel pottery, 
below a sanctuary outside the walls at Bitalemi.^ 

After this there is another long interval before the Greeks 
moved into the west of Sicily, with the foundation of Himera 
in 648. This move brought them into contact, though not yet 
into conflict, with the Phoenicians who occupied the west end 
of the island. In all the colonization of eastern Sicily there is 
no word of Phoenicians.^ There is no archaeological evidence 
that Phoenicians frequented the coast of Sicily before, or so 
soon as, the Greeks. Thukydides states that they had estab- 
lished themselves all round Sicily for the sake of trade, settling 
on promontories and small islands off the coast, but when the 
Greeks came in numbers withdrew to Motye, Soloeis, and 
Panormos.3 The absence of archaeological material which 
might be due to their commerce makes it very difficult to 
accept this statement as it stands. The argument that because 
the settlements were only trading-stations therefore Phoenician 
remains need not be expected seems to misunderstand the 
nature of such settlements. In the first place, even a trading- 
station must have some degree of permanence and some semi- 
permanent inhabitants, some of whom would die and be buried 
there. If Thukydides’ word ^kow were to be pressed, it would 
imply something like a permanent settlement. There are not 
a great many places round the coast of Sicily which answer 
to Thukydides’ description. Two on the east coast which do are 

^ Blakeway, op. cit. 183. 

2 A Phoeaician pirate occurs in a late stoiy about the foundation of Gela, Zenob. i. 54; 
see below, p. 327. 3 yi. 2. 6. 
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Thapsos and Syracuse, that is, the Island. These have names 
which are not obviously Greek or Sikel, but for which plausible 
Phoenician etymologies have been proposed. ^ Both have been 
excavated, Thapsos thoroughly, the island of Syracuse con- 
siderably, and have yielded no trace of anything which could 
belong to a Phoenician settlement or have been brought by 
Phoenicians. At Thapsos there is a Sikel cemetery of the 
Second period, with many Mycenaean vases ; this comes to an 
end in perhaps the eleventh century. The brief occupation by 
the Megarians before they finally settled at Megara has left its 
mark in a burial with Protocorinthian vases in a re-used tomb.^ 
If this very shortlived settlement (perhaps of only six months) ^ 
has made a mark, surely a Phoenician settlement or trading- 
post, however transitory, should have left some casual burial 
or dropped object. In Syracuse the lowest stratum under the 
Athenaion is the remains of a Sikel settlement immediately 
preceding the Greek colonization. There are some pieces of 
Greek pottery among the Sikel, and some which appear to be 
local imitations of &eek geometric. There may have been 
Greeks living among the Sikels before the foundation of the 
colony ; certainly there were Greeks trading with the Sikel 
inhabitants. If Phoenicians were also trading on any but the 
smallest scale, we should expect to find something of theirs, or 
at least something oriental such as they might have imported. 
There is no such object. This makes it extremely unlikely that 
S5n:acuse was one of the places from which they withdrew on 
the arrival of the Greeks. Syracuse is the natural harbour for 
an area the inhabitants of which were at this time among the 
richest and most advanced of Sicily. Thapsos is in the same 
area. No other coastal site of this period has been excavated, 
but nothing that can be ascribed to the Phoenicians has been 
found on the many inland sites.'^ We know what to expect of 

^ 'E.olm^GescMchte SizilienSf i. 8o ff. ; cf. Busolt, Gr,Ges, L 373-4 ; Freeman, i. 243 ff., 559 ff., 
who is very cautious on the argument from names; for the extreme view. Movers, Die 
Phmi%ier, ii. 2. 324 ff. 

2 See above, p. 19. 3 Ibid. 

^ Blakeway suggested in an unpublished note that ‘it is possible that it is to Phoenician 
elements that we owe the apparently Syro-Cypriot character of much of the painted 
Graeco-Siculan pottery of Licodia Eubea, Lentini, Finocchito during the III Siculan period*. 
But these elements lead to Greek Cyprus, not to Syria or Phoenicia ; a number of Cypriot 
parallels for Siculan vases are recognized in his published work, and could be multiplied ; 
and he rightly speaks of Phoenician influence as no more than a possibility (op. cit. 185, 
n. 2). An iron knife found at Atlit in Palestine is, its excavator suggests, of Sicilian type 
(C. N. Johns, QDAP, vL 151, fig. 16 and pL 39. 4; cf. pp. 136, 150). If he is correct, this will 
be an object brought back to Palestine by some Phoenician trMer. 
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the Phoenicians from contemporary iinds in Etruria, where 
objects of Syro-Phoenician manufacture and other oriental 
objects which would normally be carried by Phoenician tracers 
are as common as Greek. In Sicily there is nothing of this sort, 
and only a few overseas objects cannot be confidently asserted 
to be Greek. ^ 

It is improbable that the Phoenicians ever visited eastern 
Sicily in any but the most casual way, though it is possible that 
they came slave-raiding in the period when the Odyssey was 
composed, before the Greeks began to visit Sicily. Of their 
supposed trading activity hardly a trace can be recognized. 
Their settlements in western Sicily occupy the sort of site 
described by Thukydides, and it may be due to a mistaken 
inference of him or his source that their occupation is extended 
to the whole island. They settled at Motye, a small island at 
the extreme western point of Sicily, at least as early as the 
beginning of the seventh century, for from this date Motye 
imported considerable quantities of Protocorinthian vases. The 
cemeteries of Motye can give only a terminus ante quern ; but 
taken in conjunction with the absence of Phoenician remains 
in eastern Sicily, they suggest that the Phoenicians arrived in 
Sicily only after the Greeks had settled the east coast, and were 
obliged to limit their activities to the west. Their African 
colonies were already in existence. Carthage was founded in 
813 B.C., according to tradition, ^ and at least as early as the 
eighth century, to judge from the oldest material remains.^ 
The other African colonies (Utica, Hadrumetum, and the two 
Hippos) and the Spanish colonies are said to be older, and even 
if the dates c. 1100 handed down or inferred for the earliest of 
them are grossly exaggerated, they should be older than any 
Greek colony in the west.^ The Phoenicians will have moved 
from Africa to occupy the west end of Sicily. 

Thus far we have had the guidance of Thukydides, who gives 
a connected account, with dates, of the foundation of the Sicilian 
colonies. Later authors add further details and dates, some of 

* The main class is the scarabs and other porcelain or paste objects of Egyptian manu- 
facture, or imitations of such. These are common in Greece from the eighth century and may 
have been brought west as weE by Greek as by Phoenician or any other traders. Cf. below, 
p, 254, n. 3. 2 Dion. Hal. i. 74. 

3 D. B* Harden, If iv, 59 if. For a lower dating of the earliest material from Motye 
and Carthage cf. Akerstrom, op. cit. 162-4. 

4 Gsell, Histoire de VAfrique du Nord, i. 359 if.; Schulten, Tartessos, 16 ff. ; Ashby, CAH, 
ii. 581. 
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which conflict with Thukydides, but in the main his authority 
prevailed^ The system introduced thus early into the history 
of Sicily may have suppressed variant origins and dates. How- 
ever, the confidence with which Thukydides writes and the 
logical nature of his account indicate that he based himself on 
a sound historical tradition. The foundation of each colony 
appears as a marked event, celebrated annually in later times, 
and due in most cases to a single body of colonists. 

It is otherwise with the south Italian colonies. Their origins 
are known only from later and less systematic historians, but 
the tradition appears in itself to have been very different. 
Unlike the Sicilian colonies, many of those in It^y claimed 
heroic origins in the era of the Trojan War. Some of them had 
mixed populations and may have had more than one founda- 
tion. There were other settlements which never received the 
form of a polis. It appears that, while colonization in Sicily was 
planned and directed by a few Greek states, there were in 
south Italy many colonial ventures which just grew. 

In Italy there is little archaeological evidence except for the 
neighbourhood of Taras and Lokroi. But there can be no doubt 
that, like the farther west, it was in the earliest period open to 
the trade of any Greek city. This state of affairs perhaps con- 
tinued during the period when the colonies were founded. They 
were open to the citizens of many Greek states in a way that 
the Sicilian colonies were not. Sicily was controlled by Corinth 
and Khalkis in agreement, which cornered the trade of Sicily 
and took the best sites for colonies. The south Itahan colonies 
were founded for the most part by people from both sides of the 
Corinthian Gulf who were not themselves commercial. The 
sites which they chose show that they were more concerned 
with finding corn-land than with commercial possibiHties. They 
could afford to be more receptive than the commercial coloniz- 
ing powers. 

The first of the colonies on the east coast of Italy, the coast 
which faces Greece, was founded a generation after Kyme, 
some fifteen years after Naxos. This coast was well known 
therefore to Greeks, and the sites of two colonies certainly, 
Lokroi and Taras, and probably of others, were occupied by 
native settlements with whom Greeks traded and among whom 
they settled. This rich land was less attractive to the first 

^ For a critical account of the traditions of the colonizations and a reasoned statement 
'.'of, their ' chronology'' see ■ Appendix I« 
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traders and settlers than the farther shores of Etruria and 
Sicily, whose inhabitants had reached a higher degree of 
civilization. 

When colonization began on this coast it was due not to any 
of the great trading centres but to the little cities of Akhaia, 
on the north coast of the Peloponnese. The first, and for long 
the greatest, of the Akhaian colonies was Sybaris. This was 
planted in the greatest and most fertile plain of the Ionian 
coast, at the mouth of two considerable rivers, the Sybaris and 
the Krathis. It had no natural port, and lies at the head of a 
gulf where ships bound for Sicily and the Straits of Messina 
would naturally stand ofi shore. It became an important point 
of call, being at one end of the shortest portage from Ionian 
to Tyrrhenian Sea, but commerce must originally have been 
secondary to agriculture. 

The oecist was Is of Helike, the capital of the Akhaian 
federation, the date of foundation most probably 720.^ The 
name Sybaris shared between city and river is that of a spring 
near Bura f the other river, the Krathis, was named after the 
river which runs into the sea by Aigai in Akhaia .3 Together 
with the Akhaians, some Troizenians took part in the colony, 
but the Akhaians were soon reinforced and drove out the 
Troizenians.'^ In doing so they broke an oath of some sort, the 
first of a series of impious acts for which the Sybarites were 
distinguished down to the last days of their existence. We are 
reminded of the dealings of Khalkidians and Megarians at 
Leontinoi. As there, so probably at Sybaris, the stronger party, 
at first unable to stand alone, could within a few years defy 
the religious sanction which protected the weaker party. It is 
not known with certainty where the Troizenians went, but it 

^ Strabo 263. On the correct form of the name Is see Byvanck, 77, n. 6; Pais, Stor.SiV., 
S34> 3* There is a variant date 708, under which Eusebius puts the foundation of Sybaris 

as well as that of Kroton. But it appears from Antiokhos’ account of the foundation of 
Kroton (ap. Strabo 262) that Sybaris was already founded, thot^h not very firmly estab- 
lished. The variant which makes Sybaris and Kroton contemporary is probably due to a 
careless reading of Antiokhos or a work derived from him. The figure of 210 years between 
the foundation of Sybaris and its destruction in 510 (ps,-Skymn. 3S6-do) may well be the 
era of the city rather than a calculation of six generations of thirty-five years. See below, 
P*44S‘ 

^ Strabo 386. 3 Ibid. ; Herod, i. 145 ; Pans. vii. 25. ii ; viii. 15. 9. 

^ Arist. PoL 1303® 29: ocrot mvolKpvs iBiSavTo ^ iTroiKovSj ot wk€iaTOi Biearamacray' otov 
Tpoi^riviois avv<pK7]aav I^v^apiPg etf a TrXetovs ot Ax^iiol yevofievoi tops 

viovs (o$ev TO ayos rots UvpapLrais). As Aristotle uses avp^K7}aav not sV-, it may be 

inferred that Akhaians and Troizenians arrived together. It has been thought that Lokrians 
also joined in the colony, but the evidence is weak. See below, p. 37. 
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has been suggested that they went with the blessing and sup- 
port of the Akhaians to Poseidonia/ which was a Sybarite 
colony^ and was occupied as early as 700.3 
Poseidonia lay near the mouth of the Sele (ancient Silaris) 
in a fair-sized plain, one of the largest on the west coast south 
of Naples, and tapped a rich and varied country-side. There 
were a number of places in the neighbourhood which in the 
seventh century imported Protocorinthian vases these must 
have reached them through Poseidonia. Though without 
natural defences and at the mercy of the inhabitants of the 
hills behind it, it is well situated for agriculture and trade. 
Also, it lies at the northern end of a land route which begins at 
Sybaris and traverses the inland valley of the Diano, a tributary 
of the Sele. This route passes Sala Consihna and other places 
where much archaic Greek material has been found, and was 
probably early used for through trade. s In the sixth century, 
after the Etruscan expansion into Campania, it was no doubt 
used for the famous commerce between Sybarites and Etrus- 
cans, and Poseidonia was important as the point of interchange, 
being the northernmost Sybarite post.^ But there is no evidence 
to carry this intercourse back into the early seventh century 
when conditions were greatly different, or to suppose that 
Poseidonia was founded with an eye to this trade. 

There may already have been Greek occupation of the site 
at the mouth of the Sele before the Sybarite colony was 
founded. The excavators of the Heraion have expressed the 
opinion that the earhest material found there dates back as 
far as c. 700.^ Until study and pubhcation of the finds are 
further advanced this must remain a provisional opinion; it is 
not out of the question that this site was occupied before 700 
(Geometric vases are reported to have been found at a cemetery 
in the neighbourhood) ,8 in which case it would antedate the 
arrival of the Sybarites. It has been suggested that the original 

^ Pais, Stor. Sic,^ 533 ff. The direct evidence to the effect that the Troizenians went to 
Poseidonia is slight. There was a celebrated worship of Poseidon at Troizen, and the city is 
said once to have been called Poseidonia or Poseidonias (Strabo 373; Pans. ii. 30. 8). But 
there is no need to seek further for the origin of the name Poseidonia than the Poseidon 
of the federated Akhaians worshipped at Helike. There is no reason to identify the city of 
Steph. Byz.’s confused passage (s.v. Tpoili/jv) ean Kal aAAijf iv MaaaaXlq, rys 'IruXlas 

with Poseidonia. 

- Strabo 252 ; ps.-Skymn. 249. ^ N Sc, ig$^, 2og, 

See below, p. 263. 5 jTox this route see below, pp, 154, 207. 

^ See Randall-Maciver, Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily ^ 12, 

7 N Sc, 1937, 209. ^ JES, 1938, 251. 
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settlement was here, at the mouth of the river Sele.^ This is 
likely enough, as Strabo says that the first settlement of the 
Sybarites was on the sea.^ What cannot yet be determined, 
however, is whether this original settlement was that of the 
Sybarites, to be dated somewhere near 700, or whether it pre- 
ceded the Sybarites, who were responsible only for the settle- 
ment on the site of Poseidonia. If indeed, as appears possible, 
the Sybarites found other Greeks estabhshed before them at 
the site of the Heraion, it might explain why they should 
ascribe a high antiquity to this temple, attributing its founda- 
tion to Jason. What is clear from the excavations is that the 
Heraion is as old as the early seventh century, and was always 
Greek ; no trace of a preceding native cult has been found. 
Further progress of the excavations will illuminate this early 
period, as the sensational finds of metopes have revealed a new 
chapter of the colonial culture of the sixth century. 

The first few years of Sybaris’ existence will have been spent 
in consolidation and dealing with the Troizenians. A few years 
after its foundation (in 708 according to the Eusebian chrono- 
logy) ^ MyskeUos of Rhypes set out to found a colony, and 
inquired at Delphi whether he would not do better to settle at 
Sybaris than at Kroton.'* Antiokhos, who is our authority for 
the story, clearly regarded Sybaris as not very firmly founded 
when MyskeUos went on his visit of reconnaissance, so that 
admiring the site and the country he thought of bringing his 
own settlers there to reinforce or drive out their compatriots. 

The part of Delphi in the foundation of Kroton is more fuUy 
stated than in the case of any other western colony. MyskeUos, 
Uke so many other founders of colonies, was at Delphi on 
private business and was told to settle at Kroton ; asking for 
further information, he was given saUing-directions ; and 
coming back yet again after his voyage of reconnaissance to 
ask if he might not settle at Sybaris instead, he was told to take 
what the gods gave with good grace.® The Delphic connexion is 
further asserted on the earliest coins of Kroton, which have as 

^ 'Btxisid, CoUnisaiimi 2^6* I have not seen Berard’s paper, ‘Les Origines Mstoriqnes 
et legendaires de Posidonia a la inmike des recent es d^couvertes arch^ologiqnes^ in MeL 
arch, hist 1940. 

^ Strabo 252. It can hardly be supposed that the first settlement was on the beach and 
was later moved inland to the present site, which is less than half a mile from the sea ; such 
a move would be insignificant and purposeless. 

3 With which agrees the date 710/709 given in Dion. Hal. ii. 59, 

^ Strabo 262 ; Diod. viii 17, 

3 LL cc, ; Hippys ap. Zenob. iii. 42 (FHG, ii. 14). 
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emblem a tripod. That it is the Delphic tripod is made clear 
by a stater of the late fifth century on which Apollo is shown 
shooting the Python, with the tripod between ; the obverse 
shows Herakles, with the inscription o$K^MTAM,^in reference 
to the legendary foundation by Herakles, who killed the epony- 
mous hero Kroton or Lakinios and in expiation founded the 
temple of Hera on the Lakinian promontory. ^ 

The city lay seven miles to the north of the Lakinian pro- 
montory. It had a harbour of sorts, ^ the only natural harbour 
between Taras and the Straits, and was therefore a port of call 
for ships before rounding the Lakinian promontory, the main 
feature on this coast. But it was only a port of call, not impor- 
tant for commerce. Behind Kroton rises the mass of the Sila 
mountains, cutting it off from the interior and the opposite 
coast. The slopes and foot-hills offer an extensive and fertile 
territory, not, however, comparable with Sybaris for riches. 
The growth of Kroton was slower than that of Sybaris ; it was 
celebrated not for wealth and luxury but for its doctors and 
athletes. Thence arose a story that Myskellos and Arkhias 
both consulted Delphi at the same time, and were given the 
choice of wealth or health; Arkhias chose wealth, Myskellos 
health. This story is of the late sixth century or early fifth, 
the period of the fame of Kroton's doctors, not earlier, and the 
synchronization of Kroton and Syracuse which it states is a 
chronological crux not easily resolved.'^ 

Except for a poor tradition which makes Kroton and Lokroi 
Spartan colonies before the First Messenian War,® the Akhaian 
origin of Kroton is universally admitted. The founder, Myskel- 
los, came from Rhypes.® There are no definite indications of 
the presence of other elements, whether Akhaian or not, 
among the colonists. 

A number of subsidiary foundations were due to the 
Krotoniates,7 of which only one, Kaulonia, was of much impor- 
tance at an early date. Kaulonia is commonly called a 
Krotoniate foundation.® But the name of its oecist, Typhon of 
Aigion,9 is preserved, which indicates that it was an indepen- 
dent city ; and this is confirmed by its sixth-century coinage. 

^ Head, HN\ 97. 

2 Diod. iv. 24. 7 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 552 ; Ovid, Met» xv. 15 If. 3 Cf. Polyb. x. i. 6. 

Strabo 269; cf. Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, 71-2; and see below, pp. 444 If. 

5 Paus. iii. 3. i. ^ Strabo 387. ^ See below, pp. 159 If. 

® Ps.-Skymn, 318 If. ; Solinus, ii. 10; Steph. Byz. s.v. A^X<hv, 

9 Strabo 261 ; Pans, vi 3. 12. 
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Its foundation will have been inspired by Kroton, to which it 
stood in the same relation as Metapontion to Sybaris. The 
town of Klete, named after the Amazon of that name, sacked 
by the Krotoniates, is identified with Eauloniad The story of 
Klete implies that Kaiolonia was occupied by native peoples 
before the foundation of the Greek colony; and under some 
Hellenistic houses in the town was found Protocorinthian and 
some uncertain Geometric pottery of the early seventh cen- 
tury.2 This probably antedates the colonization. There is no 
direct evidence of the date of this event, which may have been 
soon after that of Lokroi.^ It has been regarded, for geo- 
graphical reasons, as an Akhaian outpost against Lokroi ; but 
there is no other evidence to support this view. Its position on 
the Punto di Stilo, the chief promontory between the Lakinian 
headland and the Zeph 5 nian, is like that of Kroton and Lokroi, 
but much weaker ; and though it had no harbour, the town 
may have rendered useful service to shipping rounding the 
point. 

When Kroton was founded the finest site on the east coast 
of Italy was still occupied by lapygians. On this open coast 
Taranto provides the only good harbour ; the islands of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the ancient Khoirades, shelter the outer 
harbour, from which a narrow channel leads to the quiet waters 
of the inner harbour. Taras thus resembles Syracuse with its 
double harbour. The acropolis is on a small promontory 
between the two harbours (the present eastern channel is an 
artificial creation of the Middle Ages), and, like Syracuse, Taras 
early spread to the mainland opposite. The harbour of Taras, 
again like Syracuse, had been a centre of Mycenaean trade and 
was well known to Greeks before its colonization. 

Near the western point of the entrance to the Little Harbour 
is the prehistoric site of Scoglio del Tonno, where above a 
Bronze Age settlement of the type called ‘Adriatic’ or 
‘ Apennine’'^ were found Late Mycenaean vases and a figurine, 
and Geometric and Protocorinthian vases. The stratification 
is confused, and the Protocorinthian sherds are reported to 
have been found mixed with the Mycenaean. Apparently there 
was no native pottery in this stratum, which would indicate 

^ Lyk. 1002 ff. and SchoL; cf. 'Bimi^^ Colonisatimy 1^2, 382. 

« MAf xxiiL 817, fig. 77. ^ B^rard, op. cit. 173. 

4 Falsely described by the excavator^ Quagliati, and frequently since, as a terramara. 
See Sadund, op. cit. infra. 
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that it was a settlement from overseas. Contact with the 
Aegean was not broken for long, if at aU, between the Mycenaean 
imports of the late thirteenth century and the coming of the 
Greeks ; there is Protogeometric and Geometric, including 
probably Laconian Geometric, as well as Protocorinthian.^ 
Occupation of this site comes to an end about 700 ; it appears 
therefore that it ceased to be inhabited on the foundation of 
the colony. 2 

Another settlement on the site of Taranto, in the Borgo 
Nuovo, used painted pottery in the Early Iron Age, which is 
clearly the ancestor in shape and decoration of Apulian geo- 
metric pottery. Its relationship to Greek Protogeometric and 
Geometric is not certain ; it is of local manufacture, but appears 
to owe something to Greek originals .3 Little direct connexion 
can be traced, however, between this pottery and that of 
Scoglio del Tonno. These pots were found in a weU, where they 
had probably been dumped by the Greeks when clearing a 
native settlement on the site of which they wished to build. 
They are to be regarded as the products of those lapygians 
who preceded the Greeks in occupation of the site.'^ 

The story of the foundation of Taras is told with abundant 
and untrustworthy details but the main lines are clear. It was 
a Laconian colony, the only one sent out at this period from 
Sparta. After the First Messenian War there were a number 
of Laconians of whom the State wished to be rid. They were 
branded as base-bom ; we need not go into aU the explanations 
offered of their name Partheniai. They are said to have 
gathered themselves together at Amyklai in revolt against 
the Spartans, whence it has been thought that they belonged to 

^ The material from this important site, dug by Q. Quagiiati and described by him in 
N Scf 1900, 411 has never been adequately published. Some is included in CVA Taranto, 
ii ; a good selection is published by G. Safiund in dpayfia M, P. Nilsson dedicatum, 458 ff. ; 
but he does not include any of the Greek geometric other than Protocorinthian. Quagiiati, 
11 Museo Nazionale ii Taranto, 11, speaks of geometric pottery from Laconia and the 
Cyclades, and Droop, BSA,xiiL 121, n. i, mentions Laconian geometric sherds. 

2 Saflund, op. cit. 490, concludes : ‘ Die Siedlung auf Punta del Tonno kann die Kolonien- 
griindung nicht lang iiberdauert haben.’ But nothing from this site is certainly later than 
the foundation of Taras ; there is no developed Protocorinthian such as is found at Taras, 
and the latest material appears to belong to the eighth century. 

3 Mayer, Apulien, plL 3-4; Blakeway, BSA, xxxiii. i75*-6, 

4 So Mayer, op. cit. i S. ; Messerschmidt in von Duhn, Italiscke Grdberkunde, ii. 323-4. 
Saflund, op. cit. 489, calls the native ‘ Apennine ’ material from Scoglio del Tonno lapygian ; 
but the Borgo Nuovo material has a much better claim. 

3 Strabo 278-80 ; ps.-Skymn. 330 fi,; Pans. x. 10. 6-85 iii* 12, 5 ; Dion, Hal xix, i ; Arist. 
PoL 1306^29; Justin, 111, 4. 
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the pre-Dorian population of Laconia, whose capital was at 
Amyklai. This hypothesis is supported by the worship at Taras 
of Apollo Hyakinthios,^ the god of Amyklai. The Spartans 
agreed to send them out to a colony, and on Delphic advice 
Phalanthos, their leader, chose Taras as the site. There is a 
strong mythical element in the legends attaching to Phalanthos, 
who like Arion was saved from drowning by a dolphin, ^ and he 
has been commonly regarded as a faded god. But there is no 
reason to doubt the Mstorical fact that the founder of the 
colony was a Spartan of that name, though he has been con- 
fused with Taras, the mythical eponym of the city. And we 
may believe that he was expelled from Taras and ended his 
days at Brentesion, the modem Brindisi but was remembered 
with divine honours at Taras. 

The first settlement was perhaps at Satyrion, which is to be 
located at Leporano, a few miles east of Taranto, which like 
Scoglio del Tonno imported both Mycenaean and Protocorin- 
thian vases.'^ Sat3nion was named in the oracle to Phalanthos ; 

SaTvpwv rot, StuKa Tdpavrd re mova Srjpov 
olKrjaat, Kal mjpa, ^lanvyeam yeviaBai.^ 

This oracle has as good a chance as any foundation-oracle to 
be genuine ; whether it is so or not, it shows, as is implied also 
by the naming of the nymph Satyria as mother of Taras, that 
Satyrion was part of the original settlement. It has been sug- 
gested that the colonists settled at Satyrion while negotiating 
their lodgement with the lapygians.^ This is not unlikely, but 
it should be noted that Scoglio del Tonno would suit this pur- 
pose equally weU; Laconian geometric pottery has been found 
there, and as it was nowhere else exported in the way of trade, 
it may well have been carried there by the first settlers. The 
pre-Laconian inhabitants of Taras are described by Antiokhos? 
as Cretans and lapygians ; the lapygians will be the makers of 
the Borgo Nuovo painted pottery, the Cretans, descendants 
of the companions of Minos, the people of Scoglio del Tonno, 

Polyb. viii. 28. 2. ■ ^ Paus. x. 13*10. 

3 Strabo 282 ; Justin, iii. 4. 

^ CVA Taranto^ii^ in a, p]. 2. 6^1 Johansen, VS, loij there is also unpublished Proto- 
corinthian of earlier date than the Late Protocorinthian mentioned by Johansen, 

5 Diod. Sic. viii. 21 ; cf. Parke, op. cit. 77-9. The silly story of Phalanthos and his wife 
Aithra, told to settle where he felt rain from a clear sky (Pans. x. 10, 6), is a good example 
of an unhistoric foundation-oracle. 

^ Wuilleumier, Tarente, 46. 

7 Ap, Strabo 279. 
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occupied since Mycenaean times by people from the Aegean 
(though not Cretans).^ 

The cults of Taras are almost exclusively Spartan.^ Taras 
in its later history retained close and friendly relations with 
Sparta .3 The dialect is Doric, though with noticeable pre- 
Dorian elements.'^ There is a considerable import of Laconian 
vases in the sixth century, s The late archaic art of Taras, the 
earliest distinguishable Tarentine art, is strongly influenced by 
Laconian.^ Though we do not think of Sparta as a colonial 
power, her economic needs being satisfied and her man-power 
occupied by the conquest of Messenia, the Spartans found their 
colony of value, and kept up as close connexions as are attested 
between any mother city and colony. Economically, however, 
Taras was from the first included, like all the rest of the 
western colonial area, within the Corinthian sphere, and has 
ydelded fine Protocorinthian vases. 

The date is given by Eusebius as 706. This confirms, rather 
than is confirmed by, the current dating of the First Messenian 
War. It is supported by the date of the oldest vases from the 
cemeteries of Taras, which are of the first quarter of the seventh 
century .7 

Taras had not been long founded when the Akhaians, under 
Sybarite leadership, decided to occupy the territory between 
Sybaris and Taras in order to forestall possible Tarentine 
expansion in this rich land.* It is surprising to find Sybaris and 
Taras already in collision in the first generation after their 
foundation, and the story has been regarded as a reflection of 
the hostility of Thuria and Taras over the foundation of 
Herakleia in 432 But it is difficult to see why Antiokhos, who 
is quoted explicitly by Strabo, should refer the contemporary 
situation back into the seventh century, and his story is not 
impossible. It implies that the first expansion of both cities 
was along the sea, keeping close to their communications with 
Greece and casting eyes on the fertile plain. There is no natural 
barrier in the plain between Taras and Metapontion, which are 
distant about twenty-seven miles. 

There were two sites in this plain which were occupied by 

^ See BSR xvi. i if. ^ Gianneiii, Culii e Miti della Magna Grecia^ i ff,, 283 ff. 

3 Wuilleumier, op, cit. 43-4. 

^ Ibid. 659. ^ Lane, BSA^ xxxiv^ x8x, 

^ Ashmole, Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy, 11. 

^ Johanseiiy F/S, 89, 182, n. 2. 

® Strabo 264-5. ^ Byvanck, 72. 
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Greek colonies : Siris and Metapontion. The Akhaians occupied 
the site more distant from Sybaris, that of Metapontion. 
Antiokhos speaks of these two sites in language which might 
imply that they were already cities in existence (Suetv Se ova&v 
rroXecov) at the time of the Sybarite proposal to colonize Meta- 
pontion ; though he says that Metapontion, settled by Pylians 
after the Trojan War, was then deserted (eKAet^^eVra tov tottov 
iiTOLKrjaai r&v nvds . . .). It may be that they were both 

native towns with Greek elements in them. The date of the 
foundation of Metapontion is uncertain, * but it maybe assigned 
to the first quarter of the seventh century, as it was after Taras 
and before Siris. Early material has been found in recent 
excavations at Metapontion, ^ including a terra-cotta head 
which may be as old as the eighth century, and appears to 
have Boiotian affinities.^ Though it is rash to argue from a 
brief preliminary pubhcation, it appears as if occupation of 
Metapontion goes back farther than Taras — that is, that the site 
was Mready Greek before the Akhaians planted their colony. 

It is generally called an Akhaian colony, but it is not recorded 
from which city or cities her settlers came. The oecist was, 
according to one version, Leukippos,'^ who appears on the coins 
of Metapontion in the fourth century .5 The story, which relates 
how Leukippos gained possession of the land from the Taren- 
tines by a quibble, is related of the same Leukippos in con- 
nexion with Kallipolis,^ the modern Gallipoli on the Sallentine 
peninsula, and is more in place there; Leukippos was a 
Laconian hero, and the story was no doubt introduced to 
Metapontion during the Tarentine domination.’ According to 
Ephoros the founder was Daulios, tyrant of Krisa;® but he is 
a legendary, not an historic figure, and this version offers an 
alternative for the legendary origin in the period of the Trojan 
Wars.® The commonly received account ascribed to Metapon- 
tion a foundation by Nestor and the Pylians. This is as old as 
Bakkhylides, who calls it a foundation of the Akhaians after 
the fall of Troy.i® 

^ It is recorded in Eusebius under the year 773. This is meaningless as it stands; see 
below for a possible explanation. 

3 Briefly referred to in AJA, 1941, 471 if, I have not seen the excavator’s reports in 
N Sc, 1940, 51 ff. ; Le Arii, iii (1940-1), 92 ff., cited in A JA, 

3 Ibid.^ figs. 20-1, ^ Strabo 265. 

s Head, 78.^ 6 Dion. Hal xix. 3. 

7 Pais, L 220 ff. ^ Ap. Strabo, Lc. 

^ See B^rard, Colonisation, 196-7. x. 120 ff. 
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The lack of precision about the oecist and the founders 
suggests that the origins of Metapontion were less certain t han 
those of other cities. The cults also indicate a mixed origin. 
Elements have been traced with more or less probability to 
many Greek states. ^ Some of these depend on the rather 
delicate interpretation of late legends and can hardly be taken 
to establish the presence from early times of contingents from 
these states. The most interesting is the legend of Melanippe, 
who found refuge with Metabos or Metapontios, the eponym 
of Metapontion, and gave birth there to Boiotos and Aiolos.* 
Metabos’ wife, supplanted by Melanippe (or Arne, according to 
some versions), is given many names, one of which is Siris, epo- 
nym of the neighbouring colony. This Boiotian legend appears 
to be located in Italy as early as Euripides, and it is most 
natural to suppose that it was brought there by Boiotians.^ 

The Eusebian date 773 for Metapontion and Pandosia (pre- 
sumably the one named in the Herakleian Tables,^ which lay 
near Siris, not the more famous inland town), though it cannot 
be accepted for the definitive foundation of Greek colonies, 
may yet have some foundation in fact. Many of the south 
Italian colonies were alleged to have heroic origins in the period 
of the Nostoi. In the neighbourhood of Taranto these tales are 
supported by the Mycenaean remains at Scoglio del Tonno and 
elsewhere in the Sallentine peninsula. Elsewhere in Magna 
Graecia there is no archaeological evidence of this sort. It 
would be bold therefore to assert that the reputed settlement 
of Metapontion by the Pylians, of Siris by Trojans, of PeteUa 
and the neighbourhood by Philoktetes, of Lagaria by Epeios, 
has any basis in fact. But these connexions are better vouched 
for, and in themselves more plausible, than such myihical 
colonizations as that of Argyripa by Diomedes, of SkyUetion 
by the Athenians under Menestheus, of Praeneste and other 
sites in Latium and on the west coast of Italy by companions 

^ Giantielii, op. cit. 62 ff., 291 If. 

^ Strabo 265; Hygin. 186; Died. Sic. iv. 67; Schol. Dion. Perieg. v. 461. In the two latter 
versions Arne, not Melanippe, is the mother of Boiotos and Aiolos, How far any of the 
extant versions preserves the story related by Euripides in the M^Xavi'n'nri is 

doubtful. He is, however, quoted by Athen. 523^ as authority for the name Siris, so must 
have located the action in Italy. 

3 This is not to say that Metapontion was mainly settled by Boiotians (as Giannelli, op. 
cit,). Nor is this supported by the supposed equation of the name Metabos-Metapontion 
with that of Mount Messapion in Boiotia. The name is found in many other parts of Greece 
and there is no need to look farther for a parallel than Messapia in Italy. 

4 IG, xiv, 645, 1 , 12 et ah; cf. Pais, op. cit. 224-5. 
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of Odysseus. These heroic colonizations are outside our present 
scope/ except to suggest the possibility that there were in 
some places on the east coast of south Italy settlements of 
Greeks made in the disturbed period after the Trojan War, 
which had not been entirely destroyed or absorbed by the 
natives at the time when Greeks again began to sail these 
waters/ If this probability is allowed, then Metapontion, Siris, 
and the neighbourhood of the Aiaian promontory are the most 
probable situations for such settlements. 

There is another less vague possibility to which the Eusebian 
date can be attached. The origin of the Metapontines, to judge 
from the variety of their cults, was mixed. It is possible that 
Boiotians and others came there, not with the Akhaians who 
gave Metapontion the definitive character of a colony in the 
early seventh century, but earlier ; that they were already in 
possession, though not organized, when the Sybarites brought 
other Akhaians to found the colony. 

The same thing is possible of Siris. The evidence for a pre- 
colonization occupation is as good, and as weak, as for Meta- 
pontion. Siris also had a heroic origin, ascribed this time to 
Trojans, on the quite unsubstantial ground that there was a 
statue there of Athena Ilias.^ It is said also to have been 
a Rhodian colony It is tempting to associate this Rhodian 
origin with the record of Rhodian voyages in the far west, and 
as far as Spain, before the first Olympiad / it may, however, 
have been later, and in the seventh century. But the better- 
attested version makes Siris Kolophonian.s The Kolophonians 
are said to have left after the capture of their city by the 
Lydians^ (between c. 685, date of Gyges’ accession, and c. 670, 
after which he was occupied with the Kimmerians). The city 
was called Polieion; this is probably the official name, Siris 
being the popular name taken from that of the river, which as 
at Gela ousted the other even on the coins. Siris, an Ionian 
wedge between the two most northerly Akhaian cities, pros- 
pered for over a century and reached a height of luxury second 
only to Sybaris. It has been regarded as an Akhaian city, 
another Sybarite foundation,^ but this is stated by no ancient 
source. The case is founded entirely on the coins, which seem 

I See jS 5 J?, xvi. 1 fif. * Cf. Myres, C. 4 H, iii. 670 ff. 

3 Strabo 264. 4 Strabo 654. 

3 Strabo 264 ; A then. 523^, ^ ff>€vyovr as AvBaSv dpx'^y fStioho 264, 

^ Ferret, Siris, esp. 212 ff. 
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to date after the 'destruction’ of the city at the hands of the 
Akhaians in the second half of the sixth century.^ 

One other town in the neighbourhood had a heroic origin, 
though it was never an independent Greek colony. The small 
town of Lagaria, which lay between Sybaris and Siris, was the 
foundation of Epeios and the Phokians returning from Troy, 
and the tools with which Epeios made the Wooden Horse were 
preserved there. 2 It was otherwise an obscure place famed only 
for its wine. 

Another set of Greeks of different origin lived in the midst of 
the Akhaian cities, between Sybaris and Kroton. Sybaris on 
the Traeis is said to have been a Rhodian colony.^ No more is 
known of its circumstances than of the Rhodian origin of Siris, 
recorded in the same passage. Its original name may well have 
been changed when the Sybarite remnant was expelled from 
Thuria and came there to live. Farther south, near the Alaian 
promontory (Cape Giro), was a group of small towns centred on 
the famous sanctuary of Apollo Alaios, which were said to have 
had a Rhodian origin, this time certainly legendary. Makalla 
and Krimissa were ascribed to a Rhodian foundation under the 
leadership of Tlepolemos. With him was associated Philoktetes, 
whose bow was dedicated in the temple of Apollo. ^ The origin 
of these stories is discussed at more length below it may be 
here remarked that the persistent record of Rhodians in this 
area should have some foundation in fact, but these little towns 
were not Greek poleis nor properly estabhshed Greek colonies. 

One colony remains to be considered : Lokroi Epizephyrioi, 
founded c. 673 according to Eusebius ; this is approximately 
confirmed by the archaeological evidence, for the oldest vases 
from the Greek cemeteries of Lokroi are later in style than those 
of S3n:acuse, Megara, Taras, and Gela.® The site was already 

^ See below, p. 356! 

^ Strabo 263 ; Lyk. 930, 946 ff. ; ps.-Arist. de mir, ausc* 108. The tools were later transferred 
(literally or on paper) to the better-known Metapontion ; cf. Justin, xx. 2. i; and Epeios is 
called founder of Metapontion (Veil. Pat. i. i). On this and the phrase Meravovriov in 

de mir. ausc. f loc. cit B^rard locates Lagaria between Siris and Metapontion {Colonisation , 351 
If, I ASCLf vi, 1936, I ff.). But it seems preferable to follow Strabo’s statement that it was 
between Sybaris and Siris, though the common location at or near Trebisacce is not strongly 
based, 3 Strabo 264. 

^ Ps.-Arist. de mir. ausc. 107 ; Lyk. 911 If. s See pp. 159 If. 

^ Johansen, F 5 , 182. On the other hand, there are no seventh-century vases in the native 
graves which belong to the people driven out by the Greek settlers ; which would imply 
that the colony was founded 700. This date is accordingly proposed by Oldfather, 
REf xiii, 1311. It is supported by Strabo’s statement that Lokroi was founded soon after 
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occupied by a number of native settlements which used Greek 
vases, some of them almost certainly made on the spot by 
Greek potters we have seen that at the time of the foundation 
of Syracuse, some sixty years earlier, Arkhias picked up some 
Greeks at the Zephyrian promontory. This was the site first 
occupied by the Lokrian colonists, who after three or four years 
moved to a hilly site above a beach a few miles north. This is 
not a compelling site, and the land of Lokroi though beautiful 
and well wooded is not rich. The reason for the choice of site 
was no doubt the existence of the Italian town. 

The oecist was Euanthes. It was uncertain in antiquity 
which Lokrians were the founders. Ephoros said the Opun- 
tians ; the general view, as reported by Strabo, was the Ozolians 
from the Gulf of Krisa.^ This is at first sight the most plausible, 
as Krisa on the Corinthian Gulf would be the natural point of 
embarkation for the west, but this argument is not decisive, for 
the eastern Lokris is a close neighbour of Khalkis. The cult of 
Aias and the late derivation from Naryka,^ one of the towns of 
Opuntian Lokris, favour the Opuntian origin ; the connexion 
with the Hundred Houses of Old Lokris is not decisive, as these 
belong as much to Opuntian as to Ozolian Lokris. It may be 
that both branches of the Lokrians were represented in the 
colony. 

Vigorous polemic also raged over the question of the social 
class of the colonists. Aristotle described them as fugitive 
slaves, SpaireTcov, oIk^t&v, jxoi^&v, dvSpaTroSiaraiv Timaios took 
him to task for this. They were thus calumniated in the same 
way as the Partheniai. Further,'they were described as slaves 
of the Spartans, and their colonization brought into relation 
with the First Messenian War.s This is to be taken with the 
account which made Lokroi a Spartan colony of this period.® 
The story is in itself unlikely, and further suspect because of 
the parallelism with Taras. Though it has the authority of 
Aristotle, it appears that this is one case in which he was taken 
in by the slander of contemporary pamphleteers, and that 
Timaios is right in affirming that the Lokrians were of honest 

Syracuse and Kroton, but no close chronological reasoning should be founded on this 
passage, which implies the synchronization of S5rracuse and Kroton. 

^ Blakeway, xxxiii. 176 ; Akerstrom, op. cit. 37 ff. 

^ Strabo 259 ; Polyb. xii. 5 ; ps.-Skymn. 3i6™-i7) cf. Oldfather, xiii, s.v. ‘Lokroi ^ 

3 Verg. Aen. iii. 399 and Serv. ad loc, ; Ovid, Met xv. 705 ; Pliny, NE xiv. 128, 

^ Quoted by Polyb. xii, 8. 

5 Polyb. xii. 6. ® Paus. iii. 3. i. 
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and respectable origin. The connexion with the Old Lokrian 
aristocracy of the Hundred Houses^ would alone prove this.^ 
It is stated that the Lokrians were aided in establishing 
themselves by Syracusans (and Tarentines, according to a 
plausible emendation) This might be a confused reminiscence 
of the party picked up at the Zephjnrian promontory by 
Arkhias; but Arkhias is not named and the story does not 
agree at any other point. Those scholars who explain all 
foundation-stories as a reflection into the distant past of fifth- 
and fourth-century history find a justification for this tale in 
the relations of Syracuse and Lokroi under Dionysios I. But 
this method, though applicable to some cults and legends which 
have been borrowed from one state by another for political 
purposes, is inadequate to explain away all early colonial his- 
tory. It is best, therefore, to regard the tradition of Syracusan 
help as historical and to seek an explanation in seventh-century 
history. The Syracusans would have every interest in the 
extension of the Corinthian sphere of influence, which by the 
date of the foundation of Lokroi was well established. The site 
of Lokroi is not of great commercial importance, but as a port 
of call before crossing to Sicily the neighbourhood of the 
Zephyxian promontory would be of value. Ozolian Lokris also 
was in the Corinthian sphere, and it is therefore likely that 
Corinth inspired the Lokrian colony.'^ 

The Lokrians were recognized as founders of one colony only, 
that which bore their name. They settled also in the region 
Abantis in Illyria, colonized by Euboians.s And to Lokrians 
are ascribed Nostoi-foundations at Sybaris^ and among the 
Sallentines.'^ Their neighbours the Phokians are similarly 
‘founders’ in the heroic period of Metapontion,^ Lagaria,® and 
Temesa and they were said to have been one of the elements 

^ Polyb. xii, 5. 7. , 

^ The arguments derived from the standing of women at Lokroi, from matriarchate and 
temple prostitution, are discussed below (pp. 183 ff,). They may have contributed to the 
origin of the story of servile origins, but cannot be used to support it. 3 Strabo 259. 

4 Cf. Oidfather, RE, xiii. 1317. The mythological connexions between Lokroi and 
Korkyra, which Oidfather emphasizes (op. cit. 1172 ; cf. Konon, 3), are further, though slight, 
evidence of the Corinthian interest in Lokroi, 

s Paus. V, 22. 4 ; Beaumont, /HS, 1936, 164-5. 

^ Nikandr. ap. Ant. Lib. viii, ; Solin. ii. 9, 

^ Varro ap. Prob. ad Buc, vi. 31 ; Fest. 329. Gf. Oidfather, op. cit. 1173. 

s Strabo 265 ; see above, p. 32. 

® Strabo 263 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. Aayapia (quoting Strabo) ; Lyk. 930. 

Lyk. 1067 ff. ; cf. the Portus Parthenius Phocensium (Pliny, iVif, iii. 72 ; Soiin. ii. 7) in 
the neighbourhood. See Ber^id, Colonisation, 356 f. 
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in the formation of the Elymians in Sicily.^ These settlements 
may have been pushed back into the period of the Trojan War 
by some systematizer of legend, and may belong in fact to the 
eighth or seventh century. Then, as also in Mycenaean times, 
the north side of the Gulf of Corinth had more political and 
commercial importance than in the classical period. It may 
well have contributed fairly extensively to the man-power, and 
thus incidentally to the cults and legends, of the Italian colonies. 
But Phokians and Lokrians seem, like the Akhaians, to have 
come west seeking somewhere to live, not to trade, and firmly 
established only one colony. If we ask to whose interest was 
the colonization of south Italy, carried out mainly by people 
from both sides of the Corinthian Gulf, we are irresistibly 
drawn to Corinth, whose commercial expansion was founded 
on trade with the w^est. The cities of Euboia drew for the 
man-power of their colonies on the Cyclades and perhaps 
Boiotia, and probably carried the Cycladic and Boiotian vases 
common in the west in the eighth century, rare after the Lelan- 
tine War distracted both Khalkidians and Eretrians from the 
western colonial area. So also, it appears, Corinth encouraged 
and directed the surplus population of Akhaia and Lokris to 
colonies in south Italy, trade with which remained for more 
than a century in Corinthian hands. 

The Corinthian Gulf was the centre of colonization in another 
sense. It was part of the ritual of founding a colony that the 
founder should ask the blessing of the Pythian Apollo before 
setting out, and many verses which purport to be oracles given 
to the founders of colonies are extant. Some of these are clearly 
inventions of a later date ; others may well be part of genuine 
oracles, which would be preserved piously together with other 
details of the foundation-saga.^ In this class fall the oracles 
given to the founders of Kroton, Taras, and Rhegion, among 
others, all of which show an abundance of topographical detail. 
The priests of Apollo must have known a good deal about over- 
seas conditions, which they can have learnt only from traders, 
Corinthian or Khalkidian. The copious finds of Corinthian 
geometric vases, which cover the whole of the eighth century, 
show the close connexions existing from a very early date 
between Corinth and Delphi. It is possible to see the hand of 
Corinth directing many colonies besides the two which she her- 
self sent out in the eighth century ; thus the Corinthian mono- 

2 Thuk vi. 2, 3, ^ Vwik&i History of ike Delphic Oracle^ 47 If. 
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poly in western trade from the end of that century is more 
easily understood. One means by which this directing hand 
was exercised, it may be, was through Delphi. The oracle, by 
sending bands of emigrants and exiles from all over the 
Peloponnese and central Greece to the best sites in south Italy, 
ensured the rational development of that area and its Greek 
nature during the most brilliant period of its history. Delphi 
had its reward in the throngs of colonials, whose number and 
importance in the early sixth century are shown by the archaic 
treasuries^ and in the history of the First Sacred War more 
profoundly, in the prestige gained in the cities of Old Greece, 
for it is in the period of the colonization that Delphi becomes 
of panhellenic importance.^ 

The other great sanctuary of Greece also owed much to the 
colonial expansion. Living in a rich land, the Eleans and 
Triphylians had no need of overseas ventures, nor were they 
driven out by over-mighty neighbours, like the Messenians. 
Accordingly there are no colonies from this part of the Pelopon- 
nese. It has been conjectured that Eleans joined in some of the 
western colonies; in particular, the legend of Alpheios and 
Arethusa has been explained as due to an Elean element at 
Syracuse.-^ But this legend, though as old as Pindar, may have 
arisen some time after the foundation of Syracuse. The early 
connexion of Syracuse and Olympia is witnessed by the appear- 
ance of a Syracusan victor in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury.s Nor does the worship of Zeus Olympios or other deities 
venerated in Elis indicate the presence of Eleans in the 
colonies, being adequately explained by the importance of 
Olympia to the colonists. 

Though not a colonizing region, Elis is one of the nearest 
parts of Greece to Italy and Sicily ; and Olympia, situated in a 

* For these see de La Coste-Messeliere, Au Musee de Delphes, 29 ff. ; and for other archaic 
dedications and records of visitors from the colonies Pomtow, RE, iv Suppl. 1189 T 
SuppL 61 if., nos. 2, 21, 22, 2$, 30, 34, 108, 133--6, vjo, 200; Dittenberger, SIG i^, nos. ii, 12, 25, 

' ^ Strabo 4,18. “ ■ 

3 Rhys Carpenter makes the interesting suggestion {AJ A, 1945, 452 ff.) that the alphabet 
of Syracuse, as that of Megara Hyblaia and Lokroi Epizephyrioi, is derived not from Corinth 
but from Delphi. The material on which this is based is very scanty, for few of the Syra- 
cusan inscriptions are archaic, and the peculiarly Corinthian letter-forms are at Corinth 
given up by the late archaic period (cf. Payne, iVC, 158 ff.). 

^ The further argument that members of the lamid family joined in the colonization of 
Syracuse, founded on Pindar, 01 . vi, 6, is baseless. Agesias, a Stymphalian by birth, is there 
addressed as owoiKiar^p rav KXeivdv UvpaKoaadv in his own right, having joined Gelon in 
founding the enlarged Syracuse, not in virtue of his ancestors, as the scholiasts took it. 

3 Pans. V. 8. 8 f Euseb. ed. Schoene, 1 . 19^. 
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country-side which with its broader and less rugged outlines 
resembles Italian rather than typically Greek scenery, early 
attracted colonial \isitors. It has been suggested that the 
development of the Olympia from a local gathering, interesting 
only the people of the Peloponnese, to a panheHenic festival, 
was due in great part to the colonists of Slagna Graecia, and 
that they, brought into daily dealings with the barbarian, were 
the first to develop the sense of a common Hellenic nationhood. 

What sort of people did the Greeks find in Sicily and south 
Italy ? There were a number of peoj)les to whom different 
names were given, and over whose origins and relationships 
the Greeks indulged in learned speculation ; Sikels, Sikans, and 
Elymiansin Sicily; Oinotrians, Opikians, lapygians, and many 
other names in Italy. Two complexes of fact or theory in the 
ancient testimonies are worth following: that the Sikels of 
eastern Sicily had come there from Italy and had kin in many 
parts of central and south Italy; and that the lapygians of 
Apulia or people related to them had a wide southern exten- 
sion. These two statements are confirmed by modern research. 
On the other hand, the differentiation of Sikans and Sikels, to 
which peoples the ancient tradition ascribed widely different 
origins, is not supported. The names Siculus and Sicanus are 
obvious doublets, and the Odyssey, in which Sicily is first named 
in literature, calls it SiKavCrj. Archaeologically the Sikans are 
not in the historical period distinguishable from the Sikels, ^ 
and the island presents a fairly homogeneous culture, more 
advanced in the south-east which lay open to Aegean influences. 
This culture develops without a break from the beginning of 
the Bronze Age, and does not reflect the arrival in Sicily of the 
Sikels, who were agreed in antiquity to have come at no very 
remote period^ from Italy. Sikels were recorded in Bruttium, 
and particularly on the site of Lokroi ;3 this is confirmed by the 
similarity of grave-architecture and bronze ornaments. But 
the Siculan culture of prehellenic Lokroi and kindred sites in 
Bruttium is not older than the tenth century, at the earliest, 
so it appears that the Sikels moved from Sicily to Italy, not 

^ Cf. Orsi, Atti della R. Acc, di xvii, 1932, 18 (quoted below, p. 140). For tbe 

other people whom the Greeks found in Sicily, the Elymians, see below, pp. 335 if. 

^ Hellanikos and Philistos placed the coming of the Sikels before the Trojan War (Hell., 
F 79^ Jacoby ; Dion. Hal. i. 23), Thukydides 300 years before the founding of the Greek 
colonies (vi, 2. 5). 

3 Polyb. xii. 5~~6; cf. Thuk. vi. 2. 4. 
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vice versa.^ Tradition also placed Siculi in Latium.^ An older 
generation of philologists held that the Sikel language belonged 
to the Latin rather than the Osco-Umbrian group of dialects, 
but this is now doubted and it is not even certain that Sikel 
was an Italic rather than an Ill 5 nrian dialect. 3 Its remains, 
four inscriptions, a few glosses, and a number of place-names,'^ 
are inadequate to form a judgement. None of the languages of 
south Italy at the time of the Greek colonization is known, the 
native peoples of this area having been swamped by the 
Lucanian and Bruttian invasions in the fourth century. 

Many elements in Siculan culture are due to Aegean influence ; 
the cutting of tholos-shaped graves and the use of the Aegean 
invention of the fibula, as well as the more easily communicable 
Mycenaean influence in Sicilian Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age pottery. The introduction of the fibula in particular, imply- 
ing a new dress, should be due to settlers rather than traders. 
It first appears in Sicily after the period of Mycenaean imports 
(fourteenth century), s and has been used as an argument for 
overseas immigration in the intermediate period.^ Its introduc- 
tion may be due, not to fourteenth-century Mycenaean trade, 
but to a Late Mycenaean settlement, such as is associated in 
Sicily with the name of Minos.7 
The many tribal names recorded in south Italy do not neces- 
sarily indicate a greater racial variety than in Sicily. The name 
Italia was originally limited to the extreme southern end of the 
peninsula, south of the Isthmus of Catanzaro,® and is derived 
from an Italic stem cognate with uitulus.^ From this ‘most 
ancient Italy ’ the name spread in the fifth century to cover the 
modern Basilicata and Calabria, south of the line Metapontion- 
Laos.io This area was commonly known as Oinotria; it does 
not appear from any ancient evidence to what family of peoples 
the Oinotroi belonged. This is the main colonial area, though 

^ WbatmoHgli, Th& Foundations of Roman Italy, 338 ff. 

Testimonia in Whatmongh, Prae-Italic Dialects, ii, 431 f. 

^ Foundations, 

^ ’Wh^.tmough, Prae-ltalic Dialects, ii, nos. 576-^1. 

5 jglinl^enberg, Fihules grecques et orientales, f^,sdcys that it appears in Sicily at the same 
time as the imported Mycenaean vases. Though fibulas occur in the same cemeteries as 
Mycenaean vases (e.g, Cozzo del Pantano, 5 ff.), they do not occur in the same 

graves, and graves with fibulas appear to be later than graves with Mycenaean vases. 

® Saflund, 2di. 54. 

7 See my paper quoted p. I, n. I. 

® Antiokhos ap. Strabo 354-5; kmtfPoh 1329^ ii ff.; Dion. Hal. i. 35. 

^ Wh2utmm^, Prae-ltalic Dialects, ii. 433; Hellanikos ap. Dion. HaL, loc. cit, 

Antiokhos ap. Strabo 254r-5 ; cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Bp^To^. 
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Kyme, Poseidonia, and Taras lay outside it. Archaeologically 
it is very little known, but the scattered remains of the Early 
Iron Age show considerable uniformity. According to the latest 
inquirer, a common culture obtained in the ninth and eighth 
centuries from Scoglio del Tonno near the site of Taras round 
the coast to Lokroi, Torre Galli on the west coast of Bruttium, 
Kyme, and Rome and its neighbourhood. This is an extension 
with certain diherentiae of the so-called ‘ Apennine ' culture of 
eastern Italy.' It is suggested that it is related to the fossa- 
culture of Etruria, and was brought to Italy by sea not long 
before the arrival of the Greeks. ^ This thesis cannot be taken 
as proved ; what is certain is that the w'hole area from Kyme 
to Taras is at this time more closely connected with Sicily than 
with northern Italy. Taras was a lapygian site,^ and the 
lapygians are shown by place-names and linguistic resem- 
blances confirming the ancient tradition to be of an lUyrian 
stock.'* It is likely that they crossed the Adriatic during the 
centuries of the Dark Ages which produced the great migrations 
of the eastern Mediterranean. As well as in Apulia, lapygians 
are met with in the neighbourhood of Sybaris and Kroton.s 
People of Illyrian origin may have been still more widely 
spread, and the affinities of the Sikel and Illyrian languages 
should be remembered in this connexion. The apparent 
uniformity of the peoples of Sicily and south Italy might thus 
be explained by their having been recruited over many cen- 
turies from successive waves of immigrants from Illyria. 

The inhabitants of both Sicily and south Italy at the time of 
the Greek colonization were of similar stock to the Greeks, 
speaking in the most general terms. They were of a Mediter- 
ranean base, more or less penetrated by northern elements 
derived immediately from the Balkan peninsula, and spoke an 
Indo-European language. They had absorbed a small amount 
of Aegean culture, and were fibula-wearers, that is, had learnt 
the new mode of dressing from the Aegean. They were con- 
siderable metal-workers, especially in bronze, the material of 
their most ambitious artistic efforts, some small figurines.* 
They showed much skill in the cutting of tombs in the native 

s Saflund , Studi EtmscM, xii. 17 ff. 5 Apay^a M, P, Nilsson dedicatum^ 458 If . ; cf. U. Reilinij 
MAj xxxiv. J2g K 

^ Safiiind, Studi Eiruscki, xii. 54. 3 Strabo 279; cf. Mayer, Apulien^ i If. 

Helbig, Hermes^ xi (1874), 257 If. ; Whatmough, Dfatos, u 258 ff. ; Kretscb** 

mer, XXX. 99 If. ; Wuilleumier, 10 If. 

5 Strabo 261, 262; ps.-Skylax, 14. ^ Auson^a,vm {lglp)fS2^^, 
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rock, but there is little evidence that they exercised skill or 
elaboration in their dwelling-places ; the ‘palace ’ of Pantalica, 
a rough stone building vaguely reminiscent of the Mycenaean 
megaron,'' is without parallel in the prehellenic period. The 
size of some of their settlements, notably Pantahca, indicates 
that they had reached some degree of political and economic 
organization, but this hardly went beyond tribal groups ,of 
villages. 2 Of their religious and other ideas we are completely 
ignorant ; they were illiterate, and little can be inferred about 
their beliefs from their burial customs and material remains, 
or from survivals in the classical period, when they had long 
been hellenized.^ 

The Greeks were no doubt more conscious of the differences 
than of the likenesses to themselves in these barbarous peoples, 
and took little note of their capability for civilization. Their 
first contacts were at least in part peaceful. Beside the slave- 
dealing passages of the Odyssey can be put the evidence that 
Greek traders dealt with native communities over a wide area 
of Italy in the eighth century, and that some of them settled 
in native towns and made pots there. When the era of official 
colonization began, however, the Greeks preferred the sword 
to peaceful penetration. At least half the Greek colonies were 
built on sites previously occupied by native towns, and it is 
likely that most were.'^ In every case of which we hear, the 
Greeks drove out the Sikels or Italians by force. 

Of the foundation of Syracuse Thukydides says : 'Apxl-a-s • * . 
(pKiae, SiKeXovs i^eXdaas Trp&rov eK rrjs vrioov? There is no evidence 
of joint occupation by Sikels and Greeks. Below the Athenaion, 
where the first colonists raised an altar at the highest point of 
the island of Ortygia, are the remains of a Sikel village which 
imported a few Greek vases and produced imitations of them. 
This was abandoned before the debris of the Greek sanctuary 
began to collect; this goes back to the earhest years of the 
colony, for the oldest material from it is as old as the oldest 
graves of S3nracuse.^ The Sikels, therefore, must have ceased to 

^ See below, p. 95, 

^ For the culture of prehellenic Sicily see Pace, ACS A, i, 329 ff. 

3 In ACS Ay iii. 453 ff. Pace attempts to isolate prehellenic elements in the religion of 
archaic and classical Sicily ; but overvalues, I think, the Sikel contribution. For south Italy 
see ChceUy Storm della Magna Grecia, ii. i if. See further below, pp. 176 ff. 

^ Selinus is an exception. No pre-colonization remains have been discovered in the 
extensive excavations there, and it appears to have been a virgin site. 

■■^■"vi.„3. '2. . 

^ XXV. 743; and see pp. 13, 49. 
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occupy the site at about the time of the colonization. Further- 
more, there are no Sikel remains of colonization date in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Syracuse, though the area was 
earlier thickly inhabited. More important and conclusive, 
there are no Sikel remains either in the votive deposits of 
the Athenaion or in the Greek cemeteries of Syracuse. 

At Lokroi also the colonists were said to have driven out the 
Sikels, after being received by them and agreeing to share the 
land in common; they swore to abide by this agreement as 
long as they stood on the same earth and kept their heads on 
their shoulders, and avoided the consequence of their oath 
by putting earth in their shoes and heads of garlic on their 
shoulders, which they removed and expelled the Sikels at the 
first opportunity.^ The story of the trick by which the colonists 
gained possession of the land is a commonplace which recurs 
at Metapontion and Kallipolis.^ The site of Lokroi had been 
occupied by a number of native villages, and there are three 
prehellenic cemeteries on or near it. All these come to an end 
at or before the colonization. They contain Greek geometric 
vases, but of pre-colonization date, and there is no overlap 
with the Greek cemeteries. The expulsion of the Sikels is thus 
confirmed. Lokroi is the only colony said by any ancient 
authority to have taken over native Itahan customs but the 
passage in question is highly tendentious and its statements 
are not confirmed but rather disproved by the archaeological 
evidence, which shows that Greeks and Sikels did not occupy 
Lokroi in common for any appreciable period of time.'*- 

The Megarians had better relations with the Sikels, whose 
ruler invited them to settle and gave them the site for their 
colony. But it is likely that they soon rid themselves of their 
Sikel benefactors, for the Sikel Hybla disappears from history. ^ 
There is no indication that Greeks and Sikels lived side by side 
at Megara (it is noteworthy that there is no princess in the 
story of Hyblon, as in the parallel case of Massalia). Megara 
has been thoroughly excavated and neither the town nor the 
cemetery has yielded a single Siculan vase or bronze. Any 

^ Polyb. xii. 6. ^ Strabo 265; Dion. Hal. xix. 3. 

3 Polyb., loc. dt. The passage is discussed below, pp. 183 ff. MA^ xxxi. 339. 

s This is the Greater Hybla (see Steph. Byz. s.v. Paus. v, 23. 6, both quoted below, 

p. 144) ; but Hybla Geleatis on the slopes of Etna had greater fame. The bronze coins of the 
Roman period with the legend YBAA!S MET AAA!E» ascribed by Head, 147-8, to 

Hybla Geleatis, must belong to that near Megara ; but the latter is not heard of from the 
foundation of Megara until the Roman period (cf. Freeman, i. 512 If.). 
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admixture of Sikel blood was so slight as not to affect the 
purely Greek culture. 

The Khalkidians seem to have had a more tolerant pohcy 
towards the Sikels than the Syracusans. At Cocolonazzo di 
Mola, above Taormina, the Sikels continued to live after the 
foundation of Naxos, and used Greek pottery and bronze. The 
fourteen graves excavated are of the period of the colonization 
(second half of the eighth and early seventh centuries). ^ But 
the site remained Sikel until the end of the fifth century, when 
Dionysios destroyed Naxos and gave it to the surrounding 
Sikels. 2 For Naxos to prosper and indeed to continue to exist, 
its relations with these Sikels who held the hill-tops behind 
must have been good. 

At Leontini also the Sikels continued for some time to hve 
in close neighbourhood to the Greek city. The Sikel cemetery 
of S. Aloe3 is less than a mile west of Lentini, and the Sikels 
probably inhabited the hill next to the west from the acropohs 
of Leontinoi, across a small valley. It was an important place 
when the Greeks arrived, and had for some time been receiving 
Greek imports.*^ But most of the graves are a little after the 
colonization, though within the eighth century. The imported 
pottery in them is the richest and most varied of that at any 
Sikel site of the period, and the native ware among the most 
interesting, much of it being very close to Greek models. 

Thukydides’ account of the colonization is simple : Aeovrivovs 
T€ TToXiyLtp Tovs UiKeXovs i^eXdcTavres olKL^ovm.^ According to 
Polyainos^ the two races made a contract to live together 
peaceably, which the Leontines avoided by bringing in Mega- 
rians to expel the Sikels. This is not inconsistent with Thuky- 
dides, if it is allowed that Thukydides has compressed into a 
single sentence two narrowly separated phases of the winning of 
the site. Polyainos’ account is probably derived indirectly from 
the same source as Thukydides has abbreviated. The archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests a period of about twenty years’ 
joint occupation, which is longer than a natural interpretation 
of Thuky^des and Polyainos would allow. On the received 
chronology, Megara was founded within two years of Leontini. 
It may b^e that the date given as that of the foundation of 

■ 1919, 360 ff. , 

2 Diod. xiv. 15. These Sikels were kindly disposed to Naxos in 425; Thuk. iv. 25. 9. 

3 MMf igoo^ 62 ff . ; N SCf 1899, 278. Other Sflcel graves at Rocca Ruccia east of Lentini, 

N Scg 1887, 301 ff. (Cavallari) ; 1898, 340 ff* 

^ Blakeway, 185 If, ; Akerstrom, 20. s vi. 3, 


^ v, 5. 
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Megara (728 b.c.) is in fact that of the Megarians’ first arrival 
in Sicily and settlement at Trotilon. It will be seen that the 
archaeological evidence supports this view, for the oldest finds 
in the graves of Megara are appreciably younger than those 
of Syracuse and nearer in time to those of Taras and Gela, 
founded in 706 and 688 d 

The Greeks were drawn to Leontinoi, which alone of all the 
original colonies was inland, ^ by the importance of the trade 
with the Sikel town there. At first it was a trading-post, 
founded by the oecist of Naxos, and open to other Greeks. 
Possession was guaranteed by an understanding with the Sikels, 
as the position of the Khalkidians at Naxos must have been. 
Within some twenty years, if this interpretation of the remains 
is right, the Greeks (Khalkidians and Megarians) were strong 
enough to expel the Sikels, and soon after the Khalkidians rid 
themselves of their fellow Greeks. The military value of the 
site made Greek or Sikel neighbours intolerable to the Khal- 
kidians. It was equally strong against attack from north or 
south, and with Katane it secured possession of the most fertile 
plain in Sicily. The wealth of the Sikel graves, and the impor- 
tance of the native pottery found in them, makes it clear that 
the Sikels were not subject to the Greeks. Their sudden end, 
late in the eighth century, supports the tradition of the expul- 
sion of the Sikels. The only point on which the archaeological 
evidence disagrees with the literary is the period between the 
foundation and the expulsion. Considering the brevity of his 
account and the antiquity of the events, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Thukydides omitted to mention a period of 
about twenty years during which the Greeks and Sikels lived 
side by side. The important point is that this is the only colony 
in Sicily where the Greeks ^d not keep the natives at arm’s 
length. 

The strongest argument that Sikels and other native peoples 
were not admitted to the Greek colonies except perhaps as 
slaves lies in the cemeteries of the colonies. Thousands of 
archaic graves have been excavated in a dozen cities of Sicily 
and Italy. Not more than one or two of them contain objects 
which can be regarded as Sikel or Italian. The local geometric 
vases of Greek manufacture or inspiration common on native 
sites are not found in the colonies, with the rarest exceptions. 

> See below, pp. 443, 455. 

^ The river waS;, however, navigable as far as Leontmoi see below, p. 197. 
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The majority of the vases, bronzes, and other small objects of 
use or ornament were brought by the colonials from Greece, 
and there is very little indeed that would be out of place in 
Corinth. Archaic colonial culture was purely Greek. This is 
true of all classes of society, rich and poor, who were not so 
completely poverty-stricken as to be buried in bare earth 
without the customary grave-offerings. If there were Sikels 
or mixed breeds among the colonials, they were completely 
heUenized and did not in material things keep any trace of 
their origin. Intercourse between Greeks and natives went on 
in the interior of Sicily and Italy, in the little towns which kept 
their freedom or were subjugated by one or other Greek city ; 
and the Greek trader remained a potent hellenizing force. In 
the colonies, however, the natives had no place. This change 
from the freer intercourse of the pre-colonial period, which 
continued in Etruria and elsewhere beyond the range of Greek 
colonization, took place at or very soon after the colonization, 
certainly within the eighth century. It is another proof that 
colonization was not a series of accidents hut a deliberate 
policy. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GREEK CITIES 

T he history of Sicily can be told as a connected story only 
from 510 onwards. Earlier, some parts are consecutive : 
the hellenization and enslavement of the Sikels ; the develop- 
ment of colonial economic life; the relations of Greeks and 
Phoenicians from the foundation of Selinus to the battle of 
Himera. For south Italy the evidence is less, and less good, 
than for Sicily, but it is possible to give a continuous though 
very scrappy history from about 530. The internal develop- 
ment of the cities and their relations are most obscure. We 
have only a number of isolated facts which lack their setting. 
The literary authorities can be supplemented by the more 
complete archaeological record. Even so, there is only one city 
in the archaic period of which it is possible to give a coherent 
picture : Syracuse. The odds and ends related about the other 
cities will be dealt with in this chapter so far as any general 
meaning can be drawn from them, and the material remains 
discussed in their historical bearing in the broadest sense of 
the term. The continuous history from the late sixth century 
onwards, and special studies of the subjects named in the first 
part of this paragraph, follow in later chapters. 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse was marked from its origin for rule among the 
cities of Sicily. Its great possession is its harbours, the fcoad 
sheet of the Great Harbour, shelving gently at the northern 
end, where ships could easily be drawn up, and the landlocked 
Little Harbour, suitable for dockyards. The harbour had 
already, before the arrival of the Greek settlers, been the centre 
from which first Late Mycenaean and later Greek geometric 
vases had reached the Sikels. It was later the feature which 
moved Gelon to transfer his seat there from Gela,’' and was, we 
may believe, what attracted the Corinthians. The land of 
Syracuse, with its bare limestone hills and steep scarps, recalls 
in its purity of line and clarity of atmosphere the landscapes 
of Greece more than do the luxuriant country-sides common 
elsewhere in Sicily and Italy. Looking eastward from the rocks 

See below 415 .f. ; 
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10. Ex-Spagna cemetery. 

11. S. Lucia cemeteiy. 

12. Ottone cemetery. 

13. Grotticelii cemetery. 

14. Scala Greca. 

15. Belvedere. 

16. Plemm3rrion'. 

17. Gelonian Wall. 

18. Ol5mipieion. 

The line of cliffs round Epipolai is marked, and the 5 -metre contour in the 
neighbourhood of the Isthmus. 


1. Athenaion. 

2. ApoUonion, 

3. Arethusa. 

4. Piazza S. Giuseppe. 

5. Sperduta. 

6. Wells in Via Gelone. 

7. Agora. 

8. Piazzale Stazione. 

9. Fusco cemetery. 
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by the Little Harbour, one feels that the sea is a path, not a 
barrier, and that this land is indeed Greek. 

Syracuse is a double city. The acropolis occupied the island 
of Grtygia, the site of a Sikel settlement before the Greeks 
arrived. This, though now and from the second half of the 
sixth century joined to the mainland by a causeway,' was 
originally an island^ cut off by a narrow channel joining the 
two harbours, and was always commonly known as Ndaos.^ The 
mainland opposite is a low shore, stretching away to the south- 
west into the swamp Lysimeleia, fatal to the health of many 
of the attackers of Syracuse. Part or all of this swamp was no 
doubt the original Syrako from which the city took its name.'' 
This low land slopes up gently to the north to the foot of the 
line of cliffs which forms the southern edge of Epipolai, now 
followed by the remains of the Dionysian walls and marked 
by the theatre and the great quarries which cut into the hill- 
side. The island of Grtygia is large enough for a city, and until 
recent times contained the whole of modern Syracuse. But 
from the foundation of the Greek colony there was also a settle- 
ment on the mainland, on this low sloping land north of the 
harbours, later known as 77 e^a> ■noXts or Achradina. The exten- 
sion on top of the cliffs of Epipolai was due to Gelon, the 
walling of the whole of Epipolai, most of which can never have 
been built over, to Dionysios. 

That Syracuse was from the first a double city is shown by 
its name, taken from the swamp Syrako on the mainland, 
whereas a city limited to the island might be expected to be 
called Grtygia; 5 and, more conclusively, by its early remains. 
The Sikel remains which precede the colonization are found 
only on the island of Grtygia. But the Syracusans occupied 
the mainland as early as they did Grtygia. To judge from the 
isolated finds belonging to the eighth and seventh centuries, 
the part on the mainland was then little less extensive and 
important than the island. 

A. Ortygia 

Athenaion (i on plan): a few sherds are of types found on 
Sikel sites but not in the Greek cemeteries, and may belong to 

^ Ibykos, fr. 22; see beiow^ p. 62. 

2 Thuk, vi. 3. 2 : vrjaos) iv § vvv ovKcrt ^ woAcs- ivTos icrnv* 

3 Cf. Livy XXV. 24. 8. 4 - Stepli» Byz* s.v. ps.-Skymn. 281. 

5 Holm, 125; see below* 
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the third quarter of the eighth century {MA, xxv, fig. 109; 
Blakeway, BSA, xxxiii. 181, fig. 7: Argive and Cycladic). The 
oldest Protocorinthian {MA, xxv, figs. 122, 140) is of about the 
same date. There are Siculan imitations of Greek geometric 
(ibid., figs. 97, 98, 99 ; Blakeway, op. cit., pi. 24, nos. 25-7) in 
the Sikel stratum, which is earlier than the expulsion of the 
Sikels which accompanied the foundation of the colony. The 
stratification is at many points confused, so that it is not pos- 
sible to be certain whether the association of Greek geometric 
and Siculan is original ; the Siculan imitations of Greek geo- 
metric must be older than the foundation. ^ 

Sperduta (5 on plan); N Sc, 1925, 320-1; cf. N Sc, 1920, 
310-11. Protocorinthian cup of the tjrpe of Johansen, FS, 
pi. 2, which should be a little earlier than the foundation; 
aryballos, N Sc, 1925, 320, fig. 76, a little later ; all the material 
is of the first generation of the colony. 

Piazza S. Giuseppe (4 on plan) ; N Sc, 1925, 317-19, figs. 72-5. 
Rhodian lebes, Argive (?) kraters, necks of large Proto- 
corinthian oinochoai, and other Protocorinthian. Goes back 
possibly into the eighth century. 

WeUs on shore below Via Gelone (6 on plan) : N Sc, 1889, 
372 ff. ; 1891, 377 if. One has some Late Protocorinthian and 
rough ware belonging also to the seventh century. 

The ApoUonion and other sanctuaries were no doubt dedi- 
cated at the epoch of the colonization, but nothing of so early 
a date has been found. 

B. Mainland 

Piazzale Stazione (8 on plan) : Attic sherd {N Sc, 1925, 316, 
fig. 69 ; recognized as Attic by Akerstrom, Der Geometrische 
Stil in Italian, 35, and independently by J. M. Cook) ; from an 
‘imposing stone building’. Last quarter of eighth century. 

Near the ancient Agora (7 on plan) : houses, apparently more 
than one, and two wells {N Sc, 1891, 391-2). Protocorinthian 
kotylai and Late Protocorinthian pyxis; East Greek (fragment 
of large vase with rosette in metope, another with small con- 
centric circles) ; &c. Early seventh century onward. 

Piazza d’Armi Vecchia, south-west of Agora, in foundations 
of a house (iV Sc, 1925, 319-20): Protocorinthian conical 
oinochoai, ibid., pi. 21; Rhodian bird-bowl; &c. Orsi speaks 
of ‘beautiful and spacious houses of the seventh and sixth 

^ Gf- above p. 13, n, 4. 
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centuries, which denote easy circumstances and at the same time 
a high development in private architecture’ (iV Sc, 1925, 313). 

Archaic street and large house, probably sixth century, north 
of the Agorad 

C. The Fusco cemetery (9 on plan) 

The bulk of the earliest material from the Athenaion is 
exactly contemporary with the contents of the earhest graves 
from Fusco: a few pieces which may be a little older than 
Fusco have been mentioned. The amount of material from 
Fusco and the Athenaion which must belong to the first years 
of the colony makes the foundation of Syracuse one of the best- 
defined archaeological landmarks of the century. The age of 
the earliest graves makes it clear that as soon as the colony 
was founded the cemetery was laid out on the mainland ; it is 
unhkely that some of the oldest graves have not been found. Its 
position is another argument that there was from the beginning 
a settlement on the mainland, or one would have expected the 
cemetery to be just opposite the island, not three-quarters of a 
mile away on the other side of the swamp S5iTako. This does 
not imply that the settlement extended as far as the beginning 
of Fusco, which is on the first solid ground across the depression 
which was the swamp.^ 

The careful selection of a cemetery site well outside the city, 
which continued to be the main burial-ground for more than 
five centuries, implies a certain degree of town-planning. And 
the grouping of archaic remains near the classical Agora sug- 
gests that the Agora was laid out almost at once ; it is situated 
just where the point of land opposite the island broadens. 
These generous plans (for the island is by no means too small 
for a town) allowed Syracuse to grow into one of the greatest 
of ancient cities. Even before its extension under Gelon, it was 
as large as any Sicihan city. 

In the late seventh and sixth centuries there is further topo- 
graphical evidence in the situation of the secondary cemeteries. 
The chief of them, the ex-Spagna, begins about 640, with Late 
Protocorinthian and contemporary Rhodian. To the east in a 
similar position is the S. Lucia cemetery. 3 I have seen nothing 

1 N Sc, 1909, 338-40 ; Fabricius/ Dz'g Antike Syrak^s, 7, and fig. 17 (plan). None of these 
houses, discovered during building-operations, could be preserved. 

2 There were, however, later burials in Lysimeieia (N 1903, 428, 525). 

3 ‘del sec. VI e forse VIP, Orsi, N Sc, 1925, 178. See N Sc, 1893, 122 ff.; 3:915, 188 if ; the 
Corinthian vases, iV 5 ^:, 1893, 126. 
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from here earlier than 600. Orsi treats the two as parts of the 
same cemetery/ and as belonging particularly to the mainland 
quarter, his ‘lower Achradina’. But there is no topographical 
reason to regard Fusco as the cemetery of the island and the 
northern cemetery as belonging to Achradina. The two are as 
conveniently situated for either part of the city. Ex-Spagna 
is of equal splendour and importance with Fusco, and grave i 
is the most magnificent of aU S5n:acusan graves. Certainly it is 
not evidence of the growth of the mainland city in the middle 
of the seventh century. If Orsi is right in supposing that the 
greater part of it is still unexplored, it may be that it begins 
earlier than the last half of the century. On the other hand, 
there is no reason in the nature of the ground why it should be 
just where it is, and it was probably placed at the edge of the 
city as it was when it came into use, or at the boundary to 
which it was anticipated that the city would grow. There is 
no knowing when the wall of the efw ttoXl; was built^ or how 
far inside the cemeteries its course lay. The opinion that it was 
before 664^ rests on the absurd ground that Achradina must 
have been occupied before Akrai ; but it is not unlikely that the 
defence of the outer city was provided for in this early period, 
perhaps on a large scale along the line indicated by the 
cemeteries ex-Spagna and S. Lucia. A wall just inside these 
cemeteries would leave outside a good deal of the level ground 
of Achradina, but include an area on the mainland as large as 
the island.'^ 

^ Loc. cit.: ‘necropoli arcaica a S, Lucia . . . che probabiimente attaccava con quella 
del predio Spagna ^ xhuk. vi. 3. 2. 

3 Schubring, Achradina, 17, Bewdsserung, 617 ; followed by Cavallari and Holm, 170 ~ 
Lupus, 87; Holm, i. 126; Hiittl, 17. 

^ See the discussion of this archaeological evidence in Orsi, N Sc, 1925, and especially 
pp. 312-14 j Fabricius, S-ii : both concluding that the mainland settlement opposite the 
island is very nearly as old as the colony. Orsi says: ‘il quartiere di Acradina bassa . . . 
risale alia meta del VII-VI [sici secolo *, i.e. to the beginning of the ex-Spagna cemetery, 
I do not put that cemetery into such close relation with the mainland quarter of the city, 
but the sporadic finds near the Agora carry that quarter back into the eighth century. 
Fabricius is of opinion /dass sehr bald nach der korinthischen Kolonisation Siedlungen auf 
dem Festland gerade gegenuber der Insel angelegt worden sind Holm {GescMcUeSmliens, i. 
125 ; cf. Freeman, i. 359) suggested that the plural form i^upa/coucrat indicates a double city, 
and that the daughters Ortygia and Syrakousa attributed to Arkhias (Plutarch, Mor. 773b) 
are evidence of a city in two parts. TIris is very uncertain ground, but it is possible that the 
name Syrakousa or Syrakousai was first used for the quarter on the mainland, near the 
swamp Syrako, and Ortygia for the island. This is much more likely than Holni’s view that 
the twin to Ortygia was that which was later called Polikhna near the Olympieion. In the 
Topografia (trans. Lupus, 66-7) he gives up this hypothesis and places Syrako and Syra- 
kousai on the mainland just opposite the island, supposing the swamp to have been cleared 
very early. 
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Freeman holds that there were in this period outposts holding 
the three main roads out of S5n:acuse: Pohchna to the south, 
Temenites overlooking the western road, ‘upper Achradina’ on 
the northern road. I ‘ Upper Achradina ’ is a misnomer. It is 
clear that Achradina was the name of the quarter on the low 
ground, generally called ‘lower Achradina’, and that the 
quarries, including the so-called Gelonian wall, had no military 
object. 2 Temenites also is Gelonian in both name and occupa- 
tion. He also finds an indication of the growth of the city in 
the monument to Lygdamis by the quarries. ^ It is not certain 
that the dedication is contemporary with his victory (648), 
far from certain that the quarries were there when the monu- 
ment was set up .4 The pre-Deinomenid buildings round the 
Athenaion are of a soft stone, called gwggmfewa:, some of it said 
to come from Plemmyrion,® some presumably from the latomia. 
The greatest quarrying activity was under the Deinomenids ; 
at this period the stone of the Mellih quarries was available 
and used for the temple of Athena, but the local stone must 
have been used for the building of the new quarter. The 
quarries would have very little mihtary value, but they would 
have hindered approach to a line of wall lying a little inside 
them. 

The Olympieion in its present form was built in the early 
sixth century and was preceded by a seventh-century building, 
whose terra-cotta revetments are simpler than any of those 
which fit the existing temple.^ This is hkely to be at least as 
old as the first Syracusan victory at Olympia; the earhest 
known is that of Lygdamis in 648. It is very probable that 
there was already a little village and a military post there 
when the site was first dedicated.’ It is a military point of some 

^ ii. 42 ff. The name Achradina, as pointed out by Haverfield (CR 1889, no) does not occur 
earlier than the fourth century. Thukydides does not use it, but speaks of 17 cfw woAtff. [But 
the name belongs to the older mainland quarter, without Gelonian and later additions, and is 
probably the original name (see Fabricius, 29 ; d’Orville, i. 178 (1764), gives the wild- 

pear etymology, not the misleading connexion with aKpov)^ 

Fabricius, 21-5, discusses Achradina according to the ancient historians ; 27-30, according 
to the modern topographers; ibid. 13-14, the Gelonian wall. His qualification of this undis- 
tinguished quarry as a ‘ Fata Morgana ’ is not unjustified. Orsi (A 5 ^, 1925, 314) had already 
spoken of the Teggendario muro di Gelone’. And Haverfield (CR 1889, 1 10-12) had shown 
that Achradina lay entirely below Epipolai, and places pre-Dionysian Syracuse within 
these limits. 

2 Lupus, 95, Freeman, ii, 43 and others; defending the south of the mythical Upper 
Achradina. 3 fi. 448; Pans, v. 8. 8. 

4 So Lupus, loc. cit. 5 XXV. 411 ; cf. 737. 

^ MA, xiii. 381 ff.; Van Buren, 74-7. 7 CL Hiittl, 17. 
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importance, more as an encampment for an enemy attacking 
S5n:acuse from the south than as a strong defensive position. 

There is no archaeological support for the view that there 
was an outpost on Epipolai. There is some Siculan III pottery 
from Belvedere.^ Probably this was a Sikel village subject 
to Syracuse, in a somewhat similar position to the Sikels at 
S. Aloe near Leontinoi and Mola above Naxos. On top of 
Epipolai on the Catania road is the small cemetery of Predio 
Ottone,^ which goes back into the seventh century. It is clearly 
the burying-place of a small group of inhabitants living outside 
the city. There are some reasonably well-to-do graves, and the 
contents are about the average for Syracuse, though there is 
nothing really fine. There are other small suburban cemeteries 
at the Scala Greca,^ of the sixth to the third century; on 
Plemmyrion^ some graves of the mid-fifth century ; and at 
Belvedere* of the fourth century. These are all places where 
one would expect to find a small population tilling the adjacent 
fields, and also all points of some military importance. They 
may weU have been inhabited earlier than the fifth and fourth 
centuries. 

Comparisons with other Corinthian colonies, Korkyxa and 
Epidamnos, and with Dionysian foundations. Black Korkyra, 
Tauromenion, the new Rhegion, make it highly probable that 
Syracusan public life closely followed the Corinthian model.® 
But in the number of tribes they appear to have had the Dorian 
three, not the Corinthian eight. The three old-Dorian tribes 
are found at Black Korkyra,^ which presumably followed the 
example of Syracuse.® This is to be explained if the foundation 
of S3n:acuse is earlier than the introduction of the eight tribes 
at Corinth, due presumably to Kypselos. 

The constitution as established by Arkhias would naturally 
be a close aristocracy like that of the Bakkhiads at Corinth. 
The rulers of Syracuse down to the early fifth century formed 
an aristocracy called the Gamoroi. We do not know the com- 
position of this body, nor whether it was open to other families 
than the Bakkhiads, as is on general grounds not unlikely. It 

^ From an illicit excavation made in 1931; including an amphora of Fusco style. 

^ Unpublished. Fabricius (p. 13) misinterprets it as an outlier of the Grotticelli cemetery, 
which begins only in the fifth century. 

3 iV 5 c, 1897, 493 ff. 4 Libertini, Gwzia, 77. 

5 Taracati cemetery, ibid. 57. 

^ Huttl, Verfassungsgeschichte von Syrakus, $2-4^ 43 ff. ^ Dittenberger, SIG. i^. 141. 

^ Cic. Verr, ii. 2. 127 is not evidence that there were three tribes at Syracuse ; cf. Hiittl, 33. 
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has been inferred, from analogies in Corinth and other Corin- 
thian colonies, that there was a single prytanis and a court of 
life members in whom power rested ; and further that this was 
the constitutional position of Polhs the Argive, recorded as an 
early king of Syracuse.’^ If Polhs existed, he must belong to 
this earliest period of the history of Syracuse ; but he is named 
only in connexion with a kind of vine, and it is doubtful whether 
he is not a literary fiction.^ 

Before and after the fall of the Bakkhiads there are disturb- 
ances at Korkyra and Syracuse which suggest that political 
life in the colonies was closely connected with that of the 
mother city. Shortly before c, 664, Korkyra declared her 
independence of Corinth, and successfully asserted it after a 
sea-battle.3 In c. 663 the Syracusans founded the colony of 
Akrai; no oecist is named, which may be because the Syra- 
cusans did not call for one from Corinth as they were in duty 
bound to do.'^ If so, they may have taken advantage of the 
revolt of Korkyra to show their independence in this manner. 
The Bakkhiads were overthrown c. 655: at the same period 
there was a disturbance at Syracuse which led to the expulsion 
of the clan or family of the Myletidai, who joined with the 
Zanklaians in the foundation of Himera in c. 649.® The 
Myletidai with their clients were a large enough element to 
affect the dialect of Himera, and they may have been respon- 
sible for the situation of the colony so far to the west, on the 
edge of Phoenician territory, instead of nearer Zankle. 

Certainly the evidence of stasis at S3;Tacuse, revolt of 
Korkyra against Corinth and possibly strain on the relations 
of S3nracuse and Corinth, and fall of the ruling house at Corinth, 
all within a few years, suggests that the fortunes of mother 
state and colonies were closely connected : perhaps, that the 
rulers of all were related. The Bakkhiads were allowed by 
Kypselos to establish themselves in the Corinthian north-west ; 

^ Hiittl, 43-7. At Korkyra, Apoilonia, and Epidamnos the prytanis was the eponymous 
magistrate. The Sicilian parallels are doubtful, and traces of the office at Symcmt {Pyth, 
ii. 58; perhaps Hieron liked to be addressed by the republican title: Cic. Verr. ii. 4. 119, 
pYyianiuw) are not conclusive for the earliest period of the colony. 

^ See note on p. 93. 3 Thuk* i. 13. 4, 

^ Thuk. vi. 5. It may, however, be that Akrai was not properly a colony but a mere 
outpost of Syracuse (it does not coin until the Roman period). See below, p. 109. 

3 Thuk. vi.5. 1. SeeFreeman,i.4ioffi,ii.24|Huttl,48;andbelow,p. 300. Strabo, 272, says 
T 7 }v iJL€v *Ifiipav ot iv MvXats cKnaav ZayKXam, The mention of Mylai may be a misunder- 
standing of the name MvA7jtt3at, or a coincidence, or it may be that the Myletidai took their 
name from Mylai. It is unlikely that they gave their name to Mylai (as Freeman, i. 411--12). 
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there is no evidence that any of them came to Syracuse.* A few 
years after the expulsion of the Myletidai the Syracusans 
founded Kasmenai (c. 643), perhaps because there was still 
a body of Syracusan citizens who were safer away from the 
capital.^ 

In this period perhaps comes a stasis mentioned by Aris- 
totle. ^ This took place iv rots apxaLois xpovois, which one 
would expect to be at least as early as the sixth century.^ 
Another argument against attaching it to the fall of the 
Gamoroi in the early fifth century is that rovs ev t <3 7roAtTeuju.aTt 
were drawn into the stasis. The mXireviJia is not the citizen 
body but those administering the constitution. ^ There is no 
mention of calling in the demos. Aristotle may stop before the 
conclusion, but it is remarkable that he does not mention the 
Gamoroi, if he is really describing their faU. A quarrel within 
the body of the oligarchs, such as might result in the expulsion 
of the family of the Myletidai, would affect rovs iv r& ttoXl- 
revixari. Further, the veavCoKoi. who quarrelled were rcov iv rats 
apxous ovrcov ; they could hardly be office-holders, but might 
be members of the ruling families in an aristocracy. 

The result, pLeri^aXe Tj TToXureia in Aristotle, r^v dptarrjv 
rroXireiav dvirpeipav according to Plutarch, does not involve a 
change to a democracy. There were many forms of oligarchy. 
It has been suggested that the constitution changed from 
aristocracy to oligarchy, the wealthy non-noble landowners 
being admitted to the ruling class, and the commercial and 
industrial classes being allowed to acquire land, which became 
the only source of political privilege.^ This certainly goes 
beyond the evidence ; but, assuming that the stasis described 

^ Korkyra, Me. Dam., fr. 58, 7. Lenschau in RE Suppl. iv. 1018 suggests that others 
went to Sicily, but on very slight grounds. 

^ Thuk. vi. 5. 2. Cf. Holm, i. 148 ; Freeman, ii. 23-4. In this and the previous paragraph 
I am closely following Blakeway. For the dates of Akrai and Kasmenai see p. 449, of 
Himera, p. 445; for the fall of the Bakkhiads, iii. 764 f. I think that the dates are 
sufficiently reliable to draw these admittedly tentative conclusions. 

3 1303^ 7 ff, Plutarch (Praec. reip* ger, 825^) tells the same story, with a different 
interest, but his source is probably indirectly Aristotle. The only point which he adds is the 
advice given by one of the eiders to the houle which is thought of as trying the case; but no 
reliance can be placed on his use of the term. 

4 The other cases of similar phrase in the all apply to a date which is at the latest 

sixth century. 1285^ 13, rmv dpxalcDv xpdvmvy of heroic kingship ; 1310^ 21, ro dpxa'toVf longer 
terms of office (e.g. ten-year archonships) ; 1285^ 30, ^ rots dpxdlois ""EXX^qaiv, aesymnetes (a 
7th-6th-century phase) ; 1 305 ^ 7, im rdXv dpxalcov, tyrants arose from demagogy plus strategia : 
below, Twv dpxo.to}v rvpdvvmv (this description applies to Peisistratos). But in Atk> Pol. 28. 5 
Aristeides and Kimon are included among ol dpxa^oi, 

s Newman, i. 243, and note on I278h iq. 


^ Hiittl, 48-52. 
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by Aristotle and Plutarch belongs to the early archaic period, 
as it seems to do, this hypothesis makes sense. Aristotle is 
silent about rd /xeydAa, which were the real cause of the stasis. 
The conquests in the hill region had enriched the State with a 
good deal of fertile territory and slaves to work it. There may 
well have been dissension whether this was to go to the nobles, 
or whether the wealthy men who were not noble should be 
allowed to acquire it. This, and the political tension heightened 
by the fall of the oligarchy at Corinth, may be at the root of 
the troubles in the middle of the seventh century. At Corinth 
the excluded class was commercial and industrial, and the 
result of the change of government was a tyranny. Syracuse 
was economically less advanced and politically more conserva- 
tive, and it was only the basis of the oligarchy which changed. 
There may have been a compromise, with the effect of including 
in the oligarchy those large landholders who were not noble. 
But it must be remembered that this is only hypothesis. There 
is no evidence of the nature of tenure in the sixth century, nor 
any indication that the Gamoroi were not descended from the 
nobles among the original colonists. 

We hear little of the Gamoroi until their fall. They sit as a 
court of law to hear the impeachment of Agathokles, who was 
convicted of sacrilege in using for Ms own house stone intended 
for the temple of Athena. ^ The story is parallel to those about 
Phalaris and Theron, of the contractor of works who became 
tyrant,^ and Agathokles’ real offence was no doubt aiming at 
the tyranny.3 The Gamoroi appear to have sat as a body and 
must have been few enough for them all to meet and manage 
the affairs of state, hke the Bakkhiads in that respect. The 
date is quite uncertain, but should be in the seventh century 
or early sixth, when, I think, the temple of Athena which 
lasted until the time of Gelon was built.'^ 

The only other mention of the Gamoroi is in the Parian 
marble, in connexion with Sappho’s exile in Sicily. s The date 
is between 603-2 and 596-5 ; probably the date given as the 
floruit of Sappho and Alkaios (600 or 599, according to Euse- 
bius), ^ as their exile was the most exactly datable event of 
both their lives. The Gamoroi are named apparently as an 
addition to the date supplied by the Athenian archon. But it 

^ Diod. viiL II. , ^ Below, pp. 315^ 413. 

3 Cf. Van Buren, AFR, 64. ^ See below, pp, 60 ff. s Ep. 36. 

^ 599? Eusebius, ed. Schoene, ii. 93 ; 600, Jerome, ed. Fotheringham, 175. 
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is unlikely that any event in their rule provided confirmation 
of the date; more probably there was a direct reference in 
Sappho to the GamoroiT The date is very nearly that of the 
foundation of Kamarina, but that was merely an ordinary act 
of expansion. Kamarina became an undutiful daughter ; but 
there is not the same ground in Syracusan or Corinthian history 
as in the case of Akrai and Kasmenai for suggesting that the 
foundation was intended to relieve internal difficulties. This 
was the end of the territorial growth of Syracusan power for 
more than a century, and there was also no marked political 
development for most of the period. After the disturbances of 
the middle of the seventh century Syracuse became more stable. 
To welcome aristocratic exiles from Mitylene the govern- 
ment must have been stable and conservative, and there is no 
reason to suppose that there was a change in the form or spirit 
of the government when Sappho arrived. There was a period 
of material prosperity in the early decades of the sixth cen- 
tury, followed apparently by an unprogressive period. Through 
the whole of the sixth century we hear nothing of internal 
affairs and can infer little ; the contrast with the seventh cen- 
tury suggests that there was in fact quiet. 

The first quarter of the sixth century was one of the high 
points in the early history of Syracuse. With the founda- 
tion of Kamarina she gained control of the south-west to 
within a few miles of Gela. Megara was economically depen- 
dent on Syracuse, perhaps even politically.^ The Apollonion^ 

^ Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium, loo. This is not invalidated by Bowra’s demonstration 
that Sappho was very young when she came to Sicily (Greek Lyric Poetry, 435 ; cf. 186-7), 
She may have written some autobiographical poem of the sort that Alkaios favoured ; 
perhaps, as Jacoby suggests, in return for hospitality. 

^ The only indication of the political status of Megara is to be found in her support of 
Syracuse against revolted Kamarina in 552 (below, p. 106). 

3 Koldewey and Puchstein, 62 ; Cultrera, ix (1942), 54 ff. I continue to call the 

temple the Apollonion; but although the inscription on the stylobate records a dedication 
to Apollo it is not certain that the temple was dedicated to him. It may have been the 
temple of Artemis recorded by Cicero (Verr, ii. iv. 53. 118); so Cultrera, op. cit. 66, n. 2; 
C. Picard, x, 1937, 115!. The reading of the inscription is difficult; see IG, xiv. i; 
SEG, iv. I ; G. Oliverio, Uiscrizione delV Apollonian di Siracusa (Bergamo, 1933) ; E. Drerup, 
Mnemosyne, ii, 1935, i ff. ; A. von Blumenthal, RM, 1 , 1935, 331-2 ; R. Vallois, REG, 1 , 1937, 
99. I repeat Drerup’s reading with von Blumenthal’s supplements : KAeo[. . . .]es : evoteae to 
ttcAoj'c : ko *r£wS€[.]a : T€ 7 n 7 r[f^€a(cr)rvA€ia : /c:a[A](A)a f€pya. Oliverio’s reading is somewhat 
different. The proper name, read by von Blumenthal as Kleosimenes, is generally read 
Kleomenes, probably wrongly, as there appears to be space for more than three letters 
(but see Oliverio) ; van Buren, AFR, 77, suggests Kleosthenes. He was perhaps an official 
of the State charged with the building of the temple, as Agathokles was of an early 
Athenaion, 
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and the Olympieion^ were built, and some building was done 
in the precinct of Athena. The temples of Apollo and Zeus 
were built on very similar plans, perhaps by the same architect, 
and show that Syracuse was in the forefront of the develop- 
ment of the Doric temple. ^ 

Orsi declined, with all the material before him, to assign any 
of the terra-cotta or stone fragments on the Athenaion site to 
their buddings.^ The foundations have now been covered up. 
Therefore it is impossible to use the site as a running com- 
mentary on the growth of Syracuse. So much may be said ; the 
temenos is as old as the colony; the earliest thing in the 
sanctuary was the open-air there are some seventh- 

century buildings,^ but the fullest series of revetments^ belongs 
to the early sixth century, when the temple was either com- 
pletely refaced or, more probably, rebuilt. There are foundations 
of other small buildings of the oikos type, to which some of the 
architectural fragments in stone and terra-cotta wiU belong. 
The fourth, the second, and the first revetment from the 
temenos belong to the second quarter of the sixth century® and 
to three different small buildings. None of the revetments from 
the site appears to belong to the middle of the century: we 
have a full series of sixth-centmy Sicilian revetments and all 
these come early in it. Orsi’s date for the building which is 
probably the pre-Deinomenid temple’ is ‘in the advanced sixth 
century’.® This is a date founded on the technique of building, 
and especially the excellence of the masonry, on which Orsi’s 
opinion deserves great respect. On the other hand, the absence 
of any stone to be referred to the elevation® makes it extremely 
probable that the columns and superstructure were of wood. 
This is xmlikely so late as the late sixth century ; conservatism 
might replace an earlier building in the same materials, but it 
is difficult to believe that, after the noble buildings of the 
ApoUonion and the Ol5mipieion, Syracusans would go back to 
a timbered building for their other chief deity. Taken with the 

^ MAf xiii. 381 ff. ; Koldewey and Puchstein, 66. 

2 Cf. Koldewey, op. cit. 60. For the date of the two temples see Roheitsoxis Greek and 
Roman Architeciure, $24 {c* 

3 MAf XXV. 683:^, 

^ One of these should be the temple of whose building Agathokles was supervisor (see 
above, p. 58). 

5 MAf XXV. 644 ff.5 plL xx-xxi ; Van Buren, AFR^ 65 ff. ; Darsow, Sizilische Dackierra- 
23 (roof B). 

^ For the dating see below, pp. 272 ff, 7 xxv. 370 ff. ; pii. v-vi. 

® ‘ISfel secolo VI avanzato*, ibid. 738, ^ Ibid. 379. 
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difficulty that none of the revetments belongs to the date to 
which Orsi assigns the foundations, or to a later date, this sug- 
gests that the temple which the Deinomenids destroyed was 
at least as old as the early sixth century. At this period the 
authority of Corinth and her control of the west were at their 
height, and it is reasonable to suppose that Syracuse shared in 
her glory. It is likely that Syracuse had a considerable part in 
the import of Corinthian goods to the rest of Sicily also.^ 
Towards the middle of the sixth century, however, the Corin- 
thian hold on the west begins to slacken.^ This economic move- 
ment, which led in time to the emancipation of the colonies, 
may have had as effect a setback in the position of Syracuse. 
There appears to have been a period about the middle of the 
century when the other cities moved forward while Syracuse 
was standing stiU. This was the time when Kamarina revolted, 
and though the Syracusans won the war, the fact of such a 
revolt shows that all was not well with Syracuse. The general 
aspect of the sixth-century graves indicates that Leontinoi and 
Gela rose to a considerable height of luxury in the second half 
of the century, but Syracuse lagged a little. There may be 
other reasons for the absence of jewellery and fine vases in the 
Syracusan graves, as such things are a matter of taste. Orsi 
finds one in the sterner Dorism of the Syracusans. ^ But the 
Geloans and Megarians were also Dorians. In the seventh cen- 
tury, moreover, there are exceedingly delicate Protocorinthian 
vases, some of the finest known coming from Syracusan 
cemeteries. In the second half of the sixth century there are 
no fine black-figure and early red-figure vases such as other 
Sicilian sites have yielded. The Fusco cemetery continued in 
use in the sixth century, and there was added to it the impor- 
tant ex-Spagna cemetery, which has some of the richest graves 
of the period c. 600. Considering the large number of sixth- 
century graves at S5racuse, one can conclude that there was 
less display of wealth there than at Gela and Leontinoi. 
Probably the riches of Syracuse were more concentrated in the 
hands of the Gamoroi ; the wealth from the rich comlands of 
Gela and Leontinoi was perhaps more equally distributed 
than the returns from the Syracusan lands, tilled by serfs. Also, 
the importance of Syracuse in the early period of its history 
depended largely on the trade-connexion with Corinth. In 
the sixth century Corinth’s position was weakening and her 

^ See below, p. 227. 2 Qee below, pp. 241 ff. ^ N Sc, 1895, 114 f. 
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exclusive hold on trade with the western colonies passing away. 
The new influences were felt earlier in the Khalkidian cities 
and in the Rhodian group of the south coast. Attic black- 
figure vases are not imported in quantity to Syracuse before 
c. 530, about a quarter of a century after Corinthian has given 
way elsewhere to Attic. Artistically, Syracuse was even more 
tied to Corinth, and only towards the end of the century are 
the revivifjdng East Greek influences felt. The middle of the 
century was ever5Avhere in eastern Sicily a dull unproductive 
period, to judge from the scanty remains, but particularly so 
in Syracuse. 

About 530, the date of the beginning of the coinage,^ may be 
taken as the beginning of the Syracusan revival.^ It is cer- 
tainly wrong to associate the beginning of the coinage with the 
establishment of democracy,^ for this would imply that the 
Gamoroi were driven out about 530 and languished for nearly 
half a century at Kasmenai before Gelon restored them in 485. s 
But it certainly marks a change of economic policy, and 
S5n:acuse soon regained the pre-eminent position in Sicily which 
she had held previously as a result of Corinthian friendship. 

Though I do not agree with Orsi’s view, which would date 
the rebuilding of the Athenaion at the end of the sixth century, 
the great altar,^ replacing the last of a series of simple iaxdpai,'' 
is probably of that date. A relief with Ionic volute and palmette, 
of the late sixth century, comes probably from the end of the 
great altar.® This is a large and important structure, and the 
style of the relief shows one of the earhest examples in Sicily of 
that wave of East Greek influence, due to Ionian immigration, 
which reaches the west in the late sixth century.^ 

At about the time of this inferred revival the mole was built 
which joins the island of Ortygia to the mainland. Ibykos 
wrote of the work in a way which suggests that it was new in 
his day ; he probably visited Syracuse before he left the west 
for the court of Polykrates, i.e. before c. 525.^° He also related 
the under-sea connexion of Alpheios and Arethusa, by which 

2 See below, p. 244; cf. B. L, Bailey, 1940, 69. 

^ BoQhxmgQYf Die Munzen von Syrakus, 6, gi, 

3 But Ashmoie (p. 20, o. 2) finds the art of Syracusan coins of the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries still very backward. 

^ Hiitti, 51 ; cf. Weickert, Gnomon, 1933, 19 f. 

5 See below, pp. 400, 415. 

^ MAy XXV, 433 ff., 447 ff. 7 

® Ibid. 693 ff., pi. 23. ® See below, p. 297. 

Fr. 22 } SchoL Find. Nem* i. i ; Strabo 59 ; cf, Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry 
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a phiale thrown into the river at Olympia reappeared at 
Syracuse d A generation later the Homerid Kynaithos of Khios 
came to Syracuse and was the first to recite the Homeric poems 
there.2 The date given for this event in the scholiast to Pindar, 
69th Olympiad (504-500), is difficult, if it is supposed that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were previously unknown in Sicily • it is hard 
to think Stesikhoros ignorant of them. It has, therefore, been 
amended to give an earher date (e.g. 49th Olympiad, 584-580 ) ,3 
but the date given in the manuscripts may be kept if it is taken 
to mean that regular public performances or contests, such 
as were instituted at Athens by the Peisistratids, were set up 
when Kynaithos came to Syracuse.'*- The scholiast says further 
that Kynaithos composed the Hymn to Apollo, and it has 
been concluded that he put it together for a western audience, 
more famihar -with Delphi than Delos. Other poems in the 
Homeric Hymns and the Theognidean collection may have 
been composed, or collected, at or near Syracuse at the same 
period . 5 This is the beginning of the hterary movement which 
made Hieron's court one of the most splendid of all time. 

It was perhaps now that the wealth of Syracuse was con- 
trasted with the health of Kroton in the story of the oracle 
given to the founders of the two cities.^ The fame of Kroton's 
medical school belongs to the late sixth century, the age of 
Demokedes and Alkmaion ; the great age of her athletic vic- 
tories is the late sixth and early fifth centuries. The contrast 
would be pointless in the fifth century, when Kroton as the 
chief city of Magna Graecia might claim wealth as well as 
health ; and a meaningless piece of antiquarianism at a later 
date, when her doctors had lost their pre-eminence. Pre- 
Deinomenid Syracuse, already as large as any Greek city, and 
possessed of a territory larger than any Greek state except 
Lakonia and, perhaps, Sybaris ; the only Sicilian city to have 
completely subdued the Sikels in its territory ; the proprietors 
of a race of serfs whose numbers became a proverb ; the best 
and safest port in Sicily, the natural terminus for aU shipping 
from Greece, and the natural distributing centre for the goods 
of her mother city, Corinth, whose commercial and artistic 

Fr. 23.'' 

® SchoL Find. Nem, ii. i ; cf. Wade-Gery in Greek Poetry and Life^ 56 ff,, esp. 71 jff. 

J)ommWyBie arckaische MythenerzdhlungiZ^^^ 

^ Christ-Schmid, Gr. (1912), i. 75 f. s Wade-Gery, loc, cit. 

6 Pans. V. 7. 3; Strabo 269; ct p2i,xke. History of tJie Delphic Oracle, ^1-2, See further 
below, pp, 444 ff* 
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injauence was until the second half of the sixth century pre- 
dominant in Sicily: pre-Deinomenid Syracuse was already, 
surely, more than the equal of Gela and Leontinoi. Contem- 
porary witness is borne by Hekataios, who called it rnhs 
UtKeXlas iL€YL(TrrjX 

GELA 

At Gela and Leontinoi, as at Syracuse, there were seventh- 
century disturbances which severely tried the constitution. At 
Gela, the party defeated in stasis seceded to the strong post of 
Maktorion^ and prepared to make war on their rivals. Telines, 
Gelon’s ancestor, restrained them by an appeal to their piety 
and brought them back to Gela.^ The nature of the stasis is 
quite uncertain.4 At such an early date it is most unlikely that 
there was a democratic party, and the combatants were prob- 
ably two parties within the oligarchy, as at Syracuse. Telines 
is either Gelon’s great-grandfather® or a remoter ancestor, so 
he can have flourished at the latest in the early sixth century. 
The fact that he is described as 9r]Xv8pl'^s re Kai paAa/ccorepos 
dvijp does not exclude a very early date, for the Deinomenid 
house had certainly vivid traditions if not indeed archives. A 
date in the second half of the seventh century is most probable. 

The cult of Demeter and Kore was already in the hands 
of the descendants of Deinomenes, who brought it from the 
Triopian headland.^ It may have been private, but was of 
sufficient standing for the awe inspired by the holy objects to 
bring back the seceders without further hostilities. Telines’ 
reward was the elevation of his family worship to a state cult, 
with privileges for the priest {err’ S re ol drroyovoL avTov lpo<f)dvraL 

* Steph. Byz. S.V. UvpaKOvaac, TToXis UtK^Xlas co? *EKaralo5 Evp^Tt'Q, ftcytar-J? 

appears to be part of the quotation ; it is unlikely that Stephanos would add such a detail. 
For Hekataios’ date see Jacoby, viL 2670-1. 

^ The site is unknown ; see below, p. 113. 3 Herod, vii, 153. 

^ Pais (Ancient Italy, ch. xx) holds that the secession to Maktorion was exactly parallel to 
the secession of the Roman plebs to the Mons Sacer. I am not sure to what extent he 
supposes the traditional account of the secession at Rome to be modelled on the historical 
account of the secession at Gela and Syracuse. 

3 Gelon’s father being Deinomenes, his grandfather Molossos (Lind. Chron, ■ xxYlii; 
Lzwto, ii. 171 ff.). See the genealogical table on p, 483. 

^ SchoL Find, Pytk. ii. 2’jb : AeLvopievovs yap vlets elaiv at wepl rov ^lipmva rov ra lepd 
iK TpLOTTLov rijs KvTTpov ek EiKeMav Koptaavros* I take it that there is solid foundation for 
this note in spite of the obvious blunders of putting Triopion in Cyprus and confusing 
Deinomenes, father of Gelon, with Deinomenes, founder of the family (not named in Hero- 
dotos). Xenagoras made the same mistake (hx Lind, CAww. xxviii), calling him Lindian 
whereas Telos was a Kamiran island. 
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rwv deoiv ecrovTai: state recognition). The priesthood passed 
to the eldest of the family, from Gelon to Hieron, then Thrasy- 
boulos, passing over the younger generation. The honour 
attached to it was probably one reason for Gelon’s popularity 
at Gela. This tantalizing story, which really says no more than 
that there was a stasis and secession at Gela, is the only recorded 
event in the internal history of the city before the tyranny of 
Kleandros (505 b.c.). The remains of the temple of Athena 
just outside the walls and of its seventh-century predecessor 
show that the city was reasonably prosperous, but it was clearly 
of the second rank. The richest graves are those of the fifth 
century, when it had settled down after its moment of glory 
to a peaceful provincial existence. 

LEONTINOI 

Similarly the one recorded piece of Leontine history, from 
its foundation to its subjection by Hippokrates, is the tyranny 
of Panaitios. This was in the last decade of the seventh cen- 
tury. I The previous constitution was an oligarchy, and Panaitios 
rose to power by championing the unprivileged. ^ Polyainos 
says that he was commander of the Leontine army against 
Megara, and sowed dissension between the poor men who 
formed the infantry and the rich cavalrymen. He seized 
power with the aid of a band of 600 Hght-armed and the 
cavalrymen’s servants, who assisted him to disarm the rest of 
the army and put the knights to death.^ As usual, the details 
of the coup in Polyainos are suspect, especially the trick by 
which he disarmed his opponents, and their massacre. But it 
does appear that Panaitios was one of the frequent cases of 
demagogy plus strategia: his prowess in the war with Megara 
gave him the personal support he needed, and he was able to 
discredit the cavalry owing to their part in the war. What was 
his real title, which Polyainos records as mXeixapxcov, is impos- 
sible to guess. 

The important point about Panaitios is that he is the first of 
Sicihan t5rr ants. The ferment of discontent with the exclusive- 
ness of the rich nobles was brought to a head sooner at Leon- 

^ 608, yers. Arm. (Schoene, ii. 90) ‘Panetins primus in Sicilia arripuit tyrannidem’; 615, 
Jerome (Fotheringham, 171). 

^ PoL ITavamos iv Acovrlvots * • • Sij/LtaycuyiW. PoL 1316® 34 #cal els rvpawlBa 

fi€Tal^d?iX€f. ii 6 X(,yapxi(is, coaircp iv SiKeXiq. axeBov at nXeiarat rmv dpx<tlaiVy iv Aeovrlvots elsr^v 
Ilavatriov rvpavvtSa. ... 

3 Polyainos v. 47. 
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tinoi than elsewhere. Polyainos’ picture of a rich cavalry and 
a poor half-armed mob of infantry, ready to support the selfish 
demagogue, is probably approximately true not only of Leon- 
tinoi but of all the Sicihan cities. The descendants of the 
original nobles owned the land and had all the political privi- 
lege; the others, poorer settlers and late-comers, were not in 
greatly better condition than the natives. They did not even 
provide the chief arm in war. But at Leontinoi they found a 
spokesman sooner than in any other city. 

The wealth and progressiveness of Leontinoi in the sixth 
century is evident from other sources. There was a proverb 
aei Aeovrtvoi /nepl tovs Kparrjpas which should belong to the 
period of their independence : the first testimony to the Sicihan 
love of good cheer. It is brought into relation with Phalaris, 
quite unjustifiably.^ 

Though the Greek cemeteries at Leontinoi have often been 
sought, only small and isolated finds have been made. But 
they show greater riches than the other cities of Sicily in the 
sixth century. Gold ornaments are plentiful; there is some of 
the earhest and finest bronze-work ; a few magnificent pieces 
of black-figure and severe red-figure pottery; and more archaic 
sculpture than from any other site, including a head in Catania 
which is to my mind the finest piece of sculpture in Sicily. ^ But 
the finds have not been enough to form any picture of fife in 
Leontinoi. The hope of making a big discovery led Orsi there 
season after season, and had to be left unsatisfied. The riches 
and strength of the city in the sixth century are chiefly a 
matter of inference. Its history begins really with its first 
destruction. Leontinoi had possession of the largest and richest 
wheat-growing plain in Sicily, the campi Leontini, which was 
the source of riches in Roman times for Kentoripa, and is now 
the piano di Catania. TYds is the plain where wild grain stfll 
grew in Diodoros’ time: ev re yap rtp AeovrCvco rrehlcp /cat Kara 
TToXXovs d)^ov^ roTTOvs rrjs UiKeXlas /teXP*' pveaOai rovs 

dypiovs 6vop,alop,evovs ttu/jovs';^ which disputed with Eleusis to 
be the place where Demeter gave the gift of corn to man. 

* See below, p. 319. 

2 JVC., nos. 901, 1089A from Leontinoi. Orsi, ‘ Vasi di Leontini \ in RlASAy 1930, 149 ff. ; 

1900, 82 if. ; iV Sc, 1884, 440 if. Bronzes in Berlin, Winnefeid, Winchelmanns Frogramm, 
1899. Marble torso, MA, xviii, 169-74, pi. vi; 1904, 369; Fruhgriechische 

Bildhauersckulen, pi. 64. Head in Catania, Libertini, Caf. del Museo Biscari, pL 1-2. Walls, 
and the site in general, Orsi, /SikfG, 1930 ; Columba, ■ Archeologia di Leontini \ in ASS, 1891. 

3 Diod. V. 2. 
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There is no natural boundary in this plain, unless it be the 
river S5nnaithos, to divide the land of Leontinoi from the land 
of Katane. Probably there was none needed. When misfor- 
tunes fell upon them in the fifth century, the three Khalkidian 
cities had a feehng of unity and common consent, which may 
have kept them from warring in the days of their prosperity. 
Theokles was founder of both Naxos and Leontinoi. The three 
sites are in a way complementary: Naxos holds the approach 
from Greece, the first port of call on passing from Leukopetra ; 
Katane and Leontinoi between them hold the piano di Catania, 
and neither is complete without the other. Kharondas legislated 
for other Khalkidian cities as well as Katane.^ This suggests 
that the ties between the Khalkidian cities were stronger than 
those among the Dorian cities, that they formed a Woe and 
were inchned to act together. The Khalkidian colonists had 
a genius for closer union ; in the Khalkidike no one town was 
of importance, but the whole people, to XaXKLSiKov, which 
transcended the local units. There, one of the first Greek 
experiments in federation was made. The Khalkidian cities 
of Sicily were certainly completely independent units, but they 
accepted the same laws and may have carried out a common 
foreign policy. 

THE lawgivers: lokroi and katane 

None of the remains of Lokroi belong to the early period of 
the colony’s existence. The prehellenic graves are ^scussed 
above the abundant and important finds of temples, sanc- 
tuary deposit, and graves from the second half of the sixth 
century onwards will be discussed below in another context. ^ 

Within a very short time from the foundation a lawgiver, 
Zaleukos, arose in Lokroi.^ The Eusebian figure c. 66is is the 
only direct evidence of his date. It is very early but not impos- 
sible. Lokroi was founded, according to EuseWus, in 673, and 
though the date cannot be insisted on, it was apparently the 
last of the Italian foundations, and in the seventh century.® 
Acceptance of the Eusebian date would imply that the Lok- 

= Below, p. 75. *p. 44 - 3pp.292ff. 

^ Arist. Pol 1274® 22 f Aristotle ap, SchoL Find. OL x, ; Strabo 259 (= JEpboros fr. 139 
Jacoby); ps.-Skymn. 314-15; Polyb. xii. 16; Demos, xxiv. 139; Aelian, Fff, iii. 17. See 
Max Muhl, ‘Die Gesetze des Zaleukos und Gharondas*, Klio, xxii. 105-24, 432-^3 ; Arangio- 
Ruiz and Olivieri, Inset, Gr, Sieiliae et infimae Jtaliae ad ius periineniesy 

s Hieronymus, ed. Fotheringbam, p. 165 (661 B.C.), Vers, Arm., ed. Schoene, ii. 86 (663 
B.c.). ^ Johansen, FS, 182 ; cf, above, p. 35. 
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rians, men of doubtful antecedents, got into difficulties before 
the colony was very old and were fortunate in finding an able 
man to rescue them. Demosthenes gives a vague chronological 
indication when he says that the laws of Zaleukos stood for 
more than 200 years with only one change, but it is not clear 
whether he means that they had stood for 200 years when the 
amendment was introduced or that they were 200 years old in 
his day. According to Ephoros, Zaleukos was the first man to 
give written laws, and he therefore belongs to the seventh 
century, before Drakon. The codifiers made him the disciple 
of Thales the Cretan and contemporary with Lykourgos. 
Aristotle takes them to task for disregard of chronology, but 
does not state the truth. Certainly Zaleukos’ legislation was 
well within the seventh century, and probably in the second 
generation of the colony. There is no indication what sort of 
trouble he was called upon to allay. But the disease was 
probably of the same kind as the social disorders from which 
many of the cities of Sicily suffered in the seventh century. 
The tradition that he was a herd to whom Athena appeared in 
a dream and dictated the laws, wherefore he was freed and 
appointed nomothetes, is clearly fabulous, but not necessarily 
hostile. It is romantic rather than detractive. Very probably 
he claimed the inspiration of Athena, whose worship was 
popular at Lokroi.^ The 'shepherd’ may be due to a mis- 
understanding of such a phrase as Xaov nocfMijv.^ He was prob- 
ably appointed with special powers to codify the laws, as 
Drakon was at Athens ; his position being akin to aisymneteia, 
so far as his appointment was intended to put an end to civil 
strife. 

The tradition about his legislation is very poor. None of the 
authorities goes back farther than the fourth century, and 
Quellenkritik has not derived them from an earlier source. 
Aristotle does not give the text of any of his laws. In the 
Politics he names him as lawgiver, in the same breath as 
Kharondas, with the implication that neither of them was also 
a constitution-maker; and he rejects the list of successions 
drawn up by persons unknown. He is quoted by the Scholiast 
on Pindar for the legend that Zaleukos was a shepherd, but 
again has nothing definite to say about his work. Ephoros 
names him as the first giver of written laws, and says that he 

^ Cf. Giannelli, Cw/fi e Miti della Magna Grecia, 243 ff. 5 Orsi, N 1911 SuppL, 62 if. 

^ Oldfather, xiii. 1939. 
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put together his code from the examination of the laws of 
Crete, Sparta, and the Areopagos. The addition of the Areo- 
pagite laws betrays the influence of lsdkxd±es’ Areofagitikos on 
Ephoros.* The tradition of Cretan and Spartan influence means 
no more than that these two communities were regarded as 
models of eunomia.^ The same idea was expressed by those 
who made Zaleukos and Lykourgos fellow disciples of Thales: 
all good laws were derived ultimately from Crete. But knowing 
the tradition that Lokroi.was the home of the first lawgiver, 
these pre-Aristotelians who cared not for chronology made 
Thales learn from Onomakritos, the legendary seer, said to be 
a Lokrian resident in Crete. 

Ephoros recorded that Zaleukos fixed the penalties for differ- 
ent offences by law, instead of leaving them to the chances of 
the justices’ feelings. As a step to the equahty of rich and poor 
before the law, this is hardly less important than the publica- 
tion of the laws. It would vastly limit the power of the ^aaiXijes 
haipo<f>dyoi to interpret the laws in their own interests. ^ Ephoros 
recorded also some unspecified ordinance about contracts. The 
only other laws which rest on good authority are those to 
which Polybios refers, that disputed property, including slaves, 
should remain in the hands of the party from whom it was 
seized until judgement was given ; and the law of an eye for an 
eye, which Demosthenes quotes. The enactment which ensured 
the permanence of the laws is also given by Demosthenes and 
Polybios, to the effect that any citizen who had an amendment 
to propose should advocate it with his neck in a noose which 
might be drawn on the spot if his proposed law was not carried. 

This is the whole extent of Zaleukos’ code about which any 
confidence can be felt. Diodoros'^ gives a summary of his legisla- 
tion, which he prefixes by saying that Zaleukos was dvrjp evyevrjs 
Kal Kara iraiSetav redavp,acrp,4vos, fiadrjT'qs Se IJvdayopov. He is 
made a pupil of Pythagoras also by Diogenes Laertius (viii. i6). 
Porphyries {Vit. Pyih. 2i), lamblikhos {Vit. Pyth. 33, 130, 172), 
and Seneca (ep. 90. 6),5 and the same was said of Kharondas. 
The Pythagoreans seem to have owed something to Zaleukos, 
and to have agreed with him in the reverence paid to law. 
They repaid their debt by enrolling him posthumously in their 
ranks, and by producing a new option of his laws. Diodoros 

^ Muhl, 112. 2 Aelian, VH ii, 22, for the eunomia of the Lokrians. 

3 Cf. Bonner and Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle ^ i. 67-82. 

^ xii. 20-1. 5 References in Muhl, 458. 
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begins with a prooimion, which is certainly a forgery, because 
Plato knows nothing of it.^ Miihl points out the similarity 
of its content to Stoic thought as expressed in Cicero,^ and 
Seneca’s statement that Zaleukos and Kharondas were Pytha- 
goreans derives from Poseidonios.3 Poseidonios may be 
Diodoros’ immediate source for some of his account of the two 
legislators, but it is equally possible that they both drew on 
a common source, and in any case the responsibility for the 
forgery lies with a nameless Pythagorean, probably of the third 
century. The remainder of the legislation of Diodoros, after 
the prooimion devoted to the worship of the gods, is concerned 
with ethical precepts and sumptuary ordinances. The moral 
tone of these suits a Pythagorean author better than a seventh- 
century legislator, and though there is no a prion reason why 
the sumptuary laws should belong to one period rather than 
the other, the authority of Diodoros is so shaken by the demon- 
strated falsehood of his statements about Zaleukos’ date and 
about the prooimion that we can have no confidence that he 
contains any part of Zaleukos’ original legislation. Muhl’s con- 
clusion that ‘Die Tradition bei Diodor bietet wohl im all- 
gemeinen authentisches Gut, aber im angegebenen Zeitraum 
kam neues, verfalschtes Material hinzu’'^ is not justified by 
the evidence he quotes. There is no point of contact between 
Diodoros and the older tradition, and so much of him as may 
be assigned to a definite source comes not from a tradition 
independent of Aristotle, Ephoros, and Demosthenes but from 
a forgery of probably later date than these authorities. It is 
likely that the rest of Diodoros comes from the same more 
than suspect source. The Pythagorean forger doubtless used 
genuine material, but we cannot assume that anything for 
which he is authority is genuine. s 

The law quoted by Aelian and Athenaiqs prescribing the 
death penalty for drinking unmixed wine without a doctor’s 
order® has the same ethos as the laws in Diodoros, and doubt- 
less comes from the same source. The story in Aelian how 
Zaleukos was caught in the noose of his own law when his son 
was to be blinded for adultery, and gave one of his own eyes 
to save one of his son’s,’ belongs to another tradition: the 

^ LaWj 722^. ^denat. deor,ii,$,i 2 f^- 

3 Muhi, 118 ff., 458. 4 Miihl, 124. 

5 Cf. Oldfather, RE, xiii. 1323, ‘ einige gewiss alt sein konnen but he does not say which. 

^ Aelian, VH ii. 37 ; Athen. 429a. ^ Aelian, VE xiii. 24. 
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romantic personalia of Hellenistic times which preceded the 
development of the novel. Kharondas’ death, killing himself 
with his sword because he had broken his own law against 
bearing arms in the assembly,^ belongs to the same sort of 
romance. There is no more reason to suppose that this law is 
genuine than that the others are, but it may be so per accidens. 
Whether Zaleukos’ proverbial reputation for severity^ was 
based on the genuine laws or forgeries such as these cannot be 
certain, but the provision which controlled new legislation 
would alone Justify it. 

Zaleukos in no respect appears as a constitution-giver, and 
Aristotle excludes him from the class of lawgivers who were 
also makers of constitutions. But, of course, his work had its 
political side, like Solon's. A law of the Lokrians, without 
Zaleukos’ name and not definitely ascribed to the Epizephyrian 
Lokrians, belongs probably to this side of his legislation. The 
Lokrians were forbidden to sell their estates unless in case of 
absolute necessity, and then had to keep their original kleroi.^ 
This law would contribute to the stability of an aristocracy 
based on the possession of land. The constitution of Lokroi 
brought from the homeland remained an old-fashioned aristo- 
cracy. There was a council of a thousand,'^ deriving their 
nobility from the Hundred Houses of Opuntian Lokris, where 
a council of a thousand is also attested.® This is the apiaro/cpaTta 
otJK €$ /xe/i€tyju.cvi7 which was destroyed by Dionysios.^ One of 
the higher magistrates, perhaps the supreme magistrate, was 
called KocTfioTToXisy The title may descend from Zaleukos ; it 
would be an appropriate office for him to hold, and to be 
bequeathed for his successors to guard the fabric which he had 
set up. A supreme council of a thousand is also found at 
Rhegion® and Kroton.® At Rhegion, which used the laws of 
Kharondas, this council may have been introduced in imitation 
of the constitution of the neighbouring Lokroi, famed for its 
good laws. The thousand at Kroton may be post-Pythagoras 
and the result of Pythagorean imitation of Lokroi. There is 
no evidence that the laws of Lokroi were used in the sixth 
century in the Akhaian cities or that her constitution was 
imitated there so early. Lokroi held aloof from the alliance of 

^ Diod. xii. 19. 2 2 enob. iv. 10. 3 Arist. Po/. 1266^ 18. 

4 Polyb. xii. i6, * s Xod, GUI, no. 24, 1 . 39. 

^ Arist. Pol 1307® 38. '7 Poiyb. xii. 16. 

^ Herakleid. Pont. fr. 25; cf. Greenidge, Greek Const. Hist. 23. 

9 Iamb. ViU Pyth. 35, 260, 
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south Italian cities witnessed by their coins, ^ and when she 
came into contact with Kroton the relations were not friendly. 
The influence of Lokrian good government and good laws in 
the Akhaian cities cannot be dated before the fifth century, the 
period of Pythagorean influence in Kroton and of the legisla- 
tion of Thuria.2 

At Katane, as at Lokroi, a lawgiver preserved the aristo- 
cracy. ^ Kharondas was said by some to be a pupil of Zaleukos. 
Aristotle rejects all this scheme on chronological grounds, but 
does not give the true chronology. Kharondas’ laws agreed in 
general tone, and probably in many provisions, with Zaleukos’ ; 
so far the pupil tradition is justified. 

The laws which can confidently be ascribed to Kharondas 
are laws of evidence (at St/cat rwy ^evSofxaprvpL&v : Pol. 1274'’ 6 ) 
and perhaps something about contracts (Theophr. ap. Stob. 
Serm. 42) . Another law laid down a large penalty for rich men 
who did not attend the law-courts, a small penalty for poor 
men, with the result that the rich men took a much more active 
interest in the administration of justice. Kharondas was 
occupied also with the position of the family {Pol. 1252'’ 14, 
oyboamvovs ) it is not stated with what intention. 

The main body of ‘ laws of Kharondas ’ preserved by Diodoros^ 
is suspect. They are the laws which Kharondas is said to have 
given for Thuria in the fifth century. They may be in part the 
original laws of Thuria, based on the laws of Zaleukos and 
Kharondas, but some of them, giving philosophical advice 
rather than laying down laws, cannot be older than the fourth 
century, and have a strong Pythagorean flavour. The remainder 
agree in many provisions with the laws of Zaleukos preserved 
from other sources. While there may be something of Kharon- 
das as of Zaleukos preserved in Diodoros, the body of the laws 
as he gives it was certainly brought up to date in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. There is no single provision which can 
plausibly be ascribed to the archaic code of any western city. 

Though the laws of Kharondas were not tied up with the 
constitution of Katane, for they could be adopted in other 
states,® they had a pohtical direction. The result of the legisla- 

^ See beiow, pp. 355 iff. 

2 Ephoros ap. Strabo 260; Diod. xii. T2; Athen* 508a; ps.-Skymn. 346-7; cf, Suidas s.v. 
ZdXetfKos, 

3 Arist. Pol. 1274® 23, 30; 1274^5; 1296^ 21; 1297® 14 ff.; Plato, Repuh. 5995; Aelian, 
VH iii. 17; Herakleides Pontikos, fr. 25. 

^ xii, 11-19. 5 Cf. GilhertfGriecMscke Staatsalterthumer^ ii. 251. 
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tion was the same as at Lokroi, that the aristocracy was 
preserved without such disturbances as occurred in the other 
cities of Sicily, including Leontinoi.^ Aristotle appears to in- 
clude Kharondas in the judgement Biaixapravovat ttoXXoI koX 
rcHv ras dpiaTOKparLKas ^ovXopevwv voietv TToXirelas, and cer- 
tainly regards his enactment about the law-courts as a a6<f)iup.a 
TTpos rov hrjpiov? Although not a constitution maker, no ancient 
lawgiver could avoid affecting the working of the constitution. 
Kharondas was thought to have, hke Zaleukos, an aristocratic 
bias which one would expect in a lawgiver of the seventh 
century. 

Kharondas’ death on the breaking of his own law is parallel 
to Zaleukos’ blinding and an exact doublet of the death of 
Diokles,3 the Syracusan legislator of the last decade of the 
fifth century. It is not possible even to conclude that there 
was a law of Kharondas forbidding the wearing of arms in the 
ecclesia.'*- The exile of Kharondas from Katane to Rhegions is 
an unjustifiable inference from the fact that his code was used 
there. In fact, nothing is known of Kharondas’ circumstances 
except Aristotle’s statement that he was eV t&v p,iacov, but even 
that is something more solid than the conflicting legends about 
Zaleukos’ origin. 

The observance of the laws of Kharondas at Mazaka in 
Cappadocia,® their recital at Kos,7 their singing at banquets 
at Athens^ instead of skolia, are interesting evidence of the 
diffusion of his fame after the fifth century, but tell little about 
their nature. The Taws ’ sung at Athens may have been versi- 
fications of the matter of Kharondas, or he may have cast 
them in that form to be more easily remembered. They were 
probably gnomic. There is no evidence that they had any 
influence on Athenian law ; it is as an adjunct of the banquet 
that they are imported. It is striking how many of Sicily’s 
contributions to the hfe of Greece were in the way of good 
cheer ; the kottabos, earliest and most popular ; later, delicacies 
of sea and land, and ways of cooking them ; and a literary form 
derived from Epikharmos’ "H^asTapos. This may sound strange 
company for Kharondas, but I wish to guard against attaching 
too much importance to the literary or ethical value of the 

^ Onomarkhos the tyrant of Katane, who kept lions as table companions (Aelian, NH v, 
39), is probably a fourth-century eccentric. 

2 PoL 1297a 7, 21. 3 Biod. xiii. 33. 2. 

4 As Miihl does, op. cit. 462. s Aelian, iii. 17. 

« Strabo 539. 7 Herondas, Mm. ii. 48. ^ Athen. 619k 
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custom of singing him after dinner. The knowledge of Kharon- 
das in Kos and Cappadocia may well derive from this Athenian 
custom. In any case it is later than the Thuria-Pythagorean 
contamination and implies very httle about the genuine laws. 

The constitution of Rhegion was an oligarchy of one 
thousand, chosen from the aristocratic famihes according to 
wealth.^ These families were the Messenians who came west 
after the First Messenian War. This mixed aristocratic- 
oligarchic constitution resembles that of the Gamoroi at 
Syracuse, who were probably an aristocracy of descent from 
the original settlers into which a wealth-qualification was 
introduced. The supreme body of the Gamoroi may have been 
an assembly of comparable size. The constitution of Rhegion 
also resembles that of Lokroi in having a council of a thousand, 
and may have been assimilated to it.^ 

The Rhegines themselves used the laws of Kharondas,^ but 
produced a lawgiver for the Khalkidians of Thrace, Andro- 
damas .4 There is no evidence for the date, but a general 
probability that Androdamas like Zaleukos and Kharondas 
belonged to the seventh century. As Androdamas must have 
reached Thrace by way of KhaUcis, continued relations between 
the Khalkidian colonies and KhaJkis are proved. The move- 
ment of distinguished colonials back to the mother country, 
and even, as in this case, on to another colonial region, may 
have been more frequent than the evidence allows us to state. 

SYBARIS 

The only south Italian city about which there is much 
information belonging to the archaic period is Sybaris. As it 
was destroyed in 510 b.c., we may be confident that references 
to it will be to an earlier period.® The site of the city is uncer- 
tain, and though a few isolated remains have been found, they 

^ PoL 1316® 38 : ef oXiyapxioLs, wanep . . . dv ^PriyLtp els r^v *Ava^i\dov, Herakleides Pontikos, 
fr. 25, § 4 : iroAtrctav 8e KCireaTrjQavro dpiaroKpariK'qv, yap Trdvra SioiKOVcriVf atperol awo 

TLprjpdruov, Strabo 257: ot Twv *Priyiv<jtxv ^yepoves pdxpt Ava^iXa rov MeQQiqvioiv yivovs del 
Kadtaravro, The 'pyepoves, the ruling houses, not a kingship as Freeman suggests (ii. 489) ; it 
isnot an exact word, and fits a body such as Herakleides’ thousand better than a magistracy. 

2 Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, 135. He goes too far in speaking of a general tendency to 
assimilate the constitutions of the western colonies. 

3 Herakleides, loc. cit. ; cL Republic Aelian, VH iii. 17* 

^ Arist. 1274^ 23. 

3 It is possible that some of them will belong to the revived Sybaris of 453-448, or to 
Sybaris on the Traeis. Alkisthenes, who dedicated a storied himation to Hera Lakinia, is 
thought by Jacobsthal to have been a citizen of one of them {JHS, 1938, 205 ff.). 
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are without historical importance;^ a rich harvest still lies 
buried under the stony bed of the Krathis. But there is a good 
deal of hterary tradition of a sort, from which it is possible to 
form an idea of life in the last half-century of the city’s exis- 
tence, the period when the most luxurious of mortals came to 
woo Agariste; the great banquets and splendid public festivals ; 
the elegant youth of the city; the costly wares of Ionia, the 
metal- work of Etruria, the rarities of the whole Greek world ; 
the shaded streets, the well-tilled fields, the flourishing little 
inland towns ; the care taken for health and comfort, the pride 
in wines and cuisine ; the encouragement to foreign merchants, 
and the kindly contempt for anyone who had to travel. 

Most of our information, preserved in Athenaios, comes from 
Timaios, who wrote not without a certain moral purpose. His 
source was perhaps a collection of anecdotes, the Sv^apiriKol 
XoyoL, which had a similar reputation to ^Esop’s fables and 
made very good after-dinner entertainment: Aristophanes 
quotes them in the Wasps, where Philokleon repeats two, which 
are hardly historical.^ Epikharmos is a possible parallel source.^ 
Kleitonymos wrote a work called Uv^apmKa, in at least two 
books, from which Plutarch draws a silly story Apart from 
this author of the Roman period, no one else is known to have 
dealt specially with Sybaris. For most of the authors who 
refer to it, Sybaris was a b 5 Avord, to be used for moralizing or 
slightly scandalous purposes, and the original Ev^apiriKol Xoyoi 
were not strictly historical. It is a delicate matter to draw 
history from such a tradition, but it is worth trying to discover 
what lies behind the gossip. 

The reason why Sybaris made such an impression, which 
has endured in common language to this day, was simply, as 
the ancient authors state, her luxury. The colonials were set 
in a richer land than Greece, and their external circumstances 
were easier than those of the cities of Asia. Sybaris excelled 
all the western cities in the richness of her territory and the 

^ N Sc, 1879, 49, 77 ff., 122 ff., 156 ff., 245 jff.j 1880, 68, 152 ff.; plan N Sc, 1879, ^ 

(Cavallari) ; N Sc, 1932, 130 ff. ; E. Galli, ‘ Alia ricerca di Sibari SMG, 1929 (Roman villa 
fustica and some sporadic sixth-century pieces). Unpublished, Crotone Museum (cf. N Sc, 
1S97, 356) : stamped pithos-rims of Rhodian type (nos. 1288, 2400-3) ; terra-cotta head of the 
last quarter of the sixth century (no. 1282), Cosenza Museum, architectural terra-cottas 
(cf. Orsi, MA, xxix. 473 ff. ; this museum has been inaccessible to me). 

^ Wasps 1258 ff., 1427 ff. ; cf. Suidas ISvpapiriKatst Hesykhios s.v. HvpaptrtKol Aoyot, 
Aelian found one of his more pointless stories (HV xiv. 20) iv iaropiaisHvpapLTiKaLs; it made 
him laugh. 

3 Suidas, loc. cit. 4 310 iv, p. 366). 
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extent of her empire, and had also a flourishing through 
commerce. She was the greatest colonial city of the time, and 
in material circumstances probably the equal of any city of 
Greece. The ancient view was that Sybaris’ extraordinary 
prosperity was due to the richness of her soil.* This was the 
first thing that the Greeks sought for in their colonies, and 
the chief resource of most of them. Varro says: ‘In ItaHa in 
Subaritano dicunt etiam cum centesimo redire solitum.’^ But 
Timaios records that they grew only sufficient com for their own 
use: Twv KapTT&v oj^eSov attavruiV vtto tcov ttoXitcov KaravaXicrKo- 
fxivojv.^ The ancient population of the area must be considered. 
The figures of 100,000 and 300,000 are given for the number of 
Sybarites,^ and the former at least may not be a gross exaggera- 
tion of the total number, though not of the inhabitants of the 
city or the army which it could put into the field. Strabo's 
figure of fifty stades for the circuit of the waUs® is not un- 
reasonable, for the city, Ipng between two rivers, may well 
have been long and narrow. The extant walls of Poseidonia 
have a circuit of about three miles ; its mother city Sybaris is 
likely to have been quite four times as big. A citizen popula- 
tion of 100,000 would give a total population of about five 
times the number. The present population of the province of 
Cosenza, which corresponds fairly closely to the territory of 
Sybaris, is 530,000, and this population hardly succeeds in 
feeding itself. . 

There were sources of income which promised more to the 
Sybarites than the growth of com for export. They grew a 
great deal of wine, and had a system of cellars and pipes for 
dealing with it in bulk and shipping it;* presumably from 
the hi l ls along the coast south of Sybaris. The wine of Thurii 
is praised above all others of south Italy except that of the 
neighbouring Lagaria.^ The wine of Giro to the south has now 
a reputation higher than any other Calabrian wine. The plain 
was famed for stock-raising, horses, cattle, and sheep. The 
two rivers were credited with remarkable properties: the 
Erathis made the hair of aU that washed in it, men and beasts, 

^ Diod. xii. 9 ; avvipT} TavrtjP AajSctv roxetav aviijatv 84a ryv dperyv rijs )(aipas, , . , vepLopLevoi 
TToXX'^v teal KapiTOiftopov fieydXovs inrijaavTo ^Xovrovs, 

2 RR, i. 44. 2. 3 Ap. Athen. 519/ ; FHG, 1 205. 

^ Ps.-Skymn. 341> 100,000: Strabo 263 and Biod. x. 23; xii. 9, 300,000. 

5 Loc, cit. ^ Athen. 519^. 

7 Strabo 263; Pliny, iViJ xiv. 69. The grapes were not harvested until the first frosts: 
xiv. 39. 
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go white or yellow, besides other useful properties the 
Sybaris, on the other hand, made horses sneeze, so they were 
kept from drinking it A more S 5 mimetrical version says that 
it made cattle and sheep, and men too, go black.3 Wool and 
hides are also important products; and honey and bees-wax,'^ 
and, though we have no statement definitely connecting them 
with Sybaris, timber and pitch from the Sila.® On the whole, 
the Sybarites produced sufficient foodstuffs and raw materials 
for their own use, but httle for export : some wine, a little corn, 
probably some timber and hides. They imported Milesian 
woollens,® and the importers of purple had exemption from 
duty. 7 Like all other colonial cities, their painted pottery, 
metal- work, works of art, and luxury objects must have been 
nearly all imported from Greece. In the way of luxury imports 
there are Kvvdpia MeAtraia.® 

The purple-dyeing has just been mentioned, but it is never 
compared to the great Tarentine industry, and it does not 
appear that the murex was fished in Sybarite waters ; probably 
it was imported from Taras. Sybaris had a certain industrial 
development, but noisy trades were not allowed within the 
city: TrpwToihe Sv^aplrat, koXtols noiovaas ^o^ov rexyas ovk ectxnv 
im8rip,eLv rij rroXei, otov p^aA/cccov Kal reKrovwv Kal rcbv 6p,olcoi/'.'^ 
these may have been only for their everyday needs. 

The Sybarites were not themselves commercially minded. 
They had no harbours, and we do not hear of Sybarite marine 
or shipping. They were not travellers, and were proud of 
growing old on the bridges of their rivers, The boast indicates 
a metropohtan frame of mind, most like the Parisian spirit ; 
their city was important enough for foreigners to come to them 
and be laughed at. The chief frequenters of their markets were 
the Milesians, whose friendship for the Sybarites was famous.’'^ 
Sybaris was the entrepot for Milesian goods en route to Etruria, 
via the portage to Laos ; Milesian sMps presumably brought 

^ Strabo 263; Aeiian, HA xii. 36; Pliny, NH xxxi. 13; Vitruvius viii. 3, 14 ei aL 

2 Strabo, loc. cit. 3 PHny, ioc. cit., quoting Tbeopiirastos. 

4 Theokr. vii. : the bees which nourished Komatas shut in the chest. 

5 See Dion. Hal. xx, 15. ^ Athen. 519&. Phylarkhos ap. Athen. 52i<i. 

® Athen. 518/; from Malta, or from Melite in the Adriatic, as R. L. Beaumont has 

suggested (/H^, 1936, 188). ^ ^then. 518^:. 

Timaios ap. Athen, 5 ^ 9 ^- KarayeX^vres Se r<av airoBitjiJLOvvTWP ii€' rmv TraTpiBmv avTol 
ia-epvvvovro iurl rto yeytjpaKivai Ctrl rats twv Trorapoav yc^i^pae?. But note all the anecdotes 
about a Sybarite at Kroton, a Sybarite at Sparta (Athen. 518^, a Sybarite at Miletos (Diod. 
viii. 20) : not that they have great historical value. 

Herod, vi. 21; Timaios ap. Athen. 519&. 
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the goods to Sybaris, and Etrascan ships carried them from 
Laos. We know that the Sybarites gave exemptions from tax 
to eel-sellers and hunters, and the importers and dyers of 
purple. I It is only those occupations which minister to more 
obvious luxuries which are named; we may conjecture that 
they had a reasoned system of exemptions, a sort of preferential 
tariff, from which the Milesians in particular benefited. It is 
not known when the Milesian connexion with Sybaris began. 
Attempts to carry it back to the period of the Lelantine War 
are unsubstantiated ; probably it became increasingly impor- 
tant during the sixth century. It was most active at the fall of 
Sybaris, for which the Milesians went into public mourning.^ 
The Samian merchants who were disturbed by a flight of 
partridges in the Siritis on their voyage to Sybaris were prob- 
ably on their way to Thuria, not Sybaris.^ For Rhodian mer- 
chants, leaving aside the supposed Rhodian origin of Sybaris 
on the Traeis,''- there is the evidence in the Lindian Chronicle of 
a journey made by Amphinomos and his sons to Sybaris.® 

The roads near Sybaris were probably better kept than most 
Greek roads. It was possible to travel on them in some degree 
of comfort, though slowly. ^ Where they left the city they were 
shaded.7 It has been frequently pointed out that most of the 
luxuries for which the Sybarites are reproached are simply the 
first steps towards a reasonably comfortable and convenient 
manner of hfe. In this respect they were the forerunners of 
the Romans. Shade-trees are a luxury which would be wel- 
comed in these days in the south. The exclusion from the city 
of noisy trades, and crowing cocks, ‘would now be regarded 
simply as good pohce regulations’.® But it is more than that: 
it is one of the earliest examples of functional town-planning. 
The Sybarites invented the Turkish bath; indeed this is the 
oldest reference to public baths.^ 

* Phylarkhos ap. Athen. 52i<!:, ^ Herod, vi. 21. 

3 Athen. 656^ (Hegesander’s reminiscences) ; Ponelle, Melanges d' archeologie et d'histoire, 
1907,256. 

^ Strabo 264. 

5 Ep. xxvi;Lwii75, ii. 171. See below, p. 237. 

® But it was more comfortable to go to Kroton by sea; Athen. 521a, a rich Sybarite 
chartered a special ship to take him and his horse to Kroton. (Kaibel suspects that this 
dull story is an interpolation in Athenaios, but the interpolator must have found it some- 
where.)' , ■ . 

^ Timaios ap. Athen. 519^. ® Lenormant, GG i. 288. 

^ Athen. 519^. They arranged that the water should not be too hot by fettering the 
attendants (518&) ; this is still the Homeric arrangement by which water was poured by hand 
onto the bather (/c 358-63), 
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The unhealthy site of the city, in a hollow between two 
rivers, was noted in antiquity : 

1 } Se TToXis (WTWv iv Keineinj tov fj.h' 6epovs ecodev re Kal Trpos earrepav 

tjjv^og VTTep^aXXov €X€t>, to Se fjLeaov rijg rniipas Kavpia dviiTroLarov* cSare rovs 
TrXelarovs avTWV V7t€iX'q<j)ivai Trpog vyLeiav Sta^e/>e£F rovs rrorovs.^ od^v Kal 
pTjdrjpai on top ^ovXop^epov iv Sv^dpei firi 'irpo pioipas mroOavelv ovre Svopievop 
0VT€ dviaxovra top ^Xiop opdv BetJ 

This is the simple rule of health adopted in the last century 
in the malarial parts of Italy, of which the plain of Sybaris was 
one of the worst. It has been suggested that it was already 
malarial in the sixth century.^ Malaria was not endemic either 
in Italy or Greece, but was introduced in historic times by the 
arrival of infected bodies. It is possible that the luxury of 
Sybaris and Siris partly reflects precautions against malaria, 
partly the slackening of energy and loosening of moral stan- 
dards in a region suddenly attacked by the ^sease. But the 
evidence is too slight to say so confidently. There is only one 
passage which points at aU definitely to malaria, and it does 
not demand this explanation. The unhealthiness of the site is 
one of the reasons why the Krotoniates did not occupy it ; and 
cultivation must have been less intense, and drainage and 
health precautions less well cared for, in the sixty years after 
the fall of Sybaris, giving the disease, supposing it to be estab- 
lished, a chance of spreading. 

There are a great number of tales about Sybarite banquets. 
Aristophanes is the earliest witness to Sybarite good cheer.^ 
They were the first in the field later occupied so brilliantly by 
the Syracusans and Tarentines, the founders of that art of 
dining which gave vicarious pleasure to the hungry audiences 
of the Middle Comedy and the comfortable raconteurs of the 
Empire. They gave prizes for the most successful providers of 
banquets, and for the best cooks and protected the inventors 
of new dishes by a year’s exclusive use of the recipe, s Fisher- 

Athen. 519/. In summer the doree avoided the heat and unhealthiness by 

taking the waters at the baths of the Nymphs by the Lousias, a river noted for its white 
waters and black fish (Aelian, HA x. 38), probably one of the little streams running into the 
sea south of Sybaris. Cf. Schol. Theokr. vii. 78-85 {y= FEG, ii. 372, €}; Amos rijs 
Sovpias opos ©aXa/xoVf vtj}* 6 dvrpov rwv NvfjL^wv* KaXovcti Se avras AXovolas ol imxd^pi-Oi dvro rov 
Trapappeovro? w 4 Aov<Ttoy 'TTora/ioS : and Theokr. vii. 130-57, 

^ Jones^ Malaria and Greek History, 

3 Daitaleis (fr. 216) SvpaKoaimv rpawi^av Sv^apinhas 7^ evcuxlds* av^apH^eiv^ in Peace 344^ 
should probably read vpjSpiafetF (Meineke, 56). 

^ Athen. 5i9(?. 5 Athen. 521^. 
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men and hunters are especially mentioned in the later versions 
of Smindyrides’ train at the wooing of Agariste.^ They invited 
their womenfolk to their great banquets and sacrifices/ giving 
them a year’s notice to prepare their dresses : a point of female 
emancipation in which they compare with the Etruscans. 
Their public festivals must have been most magnificent, when 
their cavalry, over 5,000 strong, went in procession, with 
saffron robes over their breast-plates,^ and winding up with 
magnificent dinners and a display of feminine modes. The 
final touch at their banquets was provided by the cavalry 
horses who were trained to dance to the flute.^ 

The voluptuousness of the Sybarites is summed up in the 
person of Smindyrides son of Hippokrates.s He is one of 
the few Sybarites whose name we know. At the wedding of 
Agariste he and the son of Amyris of Siris were the only repre- 
sentatives of the western Greeks. He is already in Herodotos 
UlMLvSvpCSrjs ... os em TrXeiaTov 817 els dvrjp dmKero, but 

Herodotos missed a great opportunity to tell some tall stories 
recorded by later writers. He travelled with a kitchen of a 
thousand, at the lowest figure.® He arrived from Sybaris in his 
own ship, and entertained not only the other suitors but 
Kleisthenes himself.’ He complained that his bed of roses gave 
him blisters.^ But it is a nameless Sybarite who rephed to 
a companion who complained of a rupture caused by watching 
labourers at work in the field: ‘My dear fellow, it hurts my 
side even to hear you speak of it.’® It is rather unjustifiable to 
conclude from this anecdote that the tiUers of the soil were 
wretched native serfs. If there is anything to be drawn from 
the story, it is that, however comfortable they hked to be, the 
Sybarites did oversee the labourers on whose toil their income 
depended ; and they did drive out into the country, both no 
doubt for a summer hohday and to watch the harvest come in. 
There must have been slaves enough at Sybaris; there is a 
story of a Sybarite at Kroton wondering why they did not have 
slaves to dig the athletes’ pit in the palaestra.^® The impiety 

^ Athen. 273 ; 541^ (Timaios) ; Aelian, VH xii, 24. 

2 Athen. 521^. Another custom which they are credited with introducing was more suited 
to bachelor parties (Athen. 5195 : TTpcoroi Sc /cat dfiiBas iScvpav, as elae^epov els rd avpTtoaia), 

3 Athen. 519^. 

^ Axistotle, Constitution of Sybaris f Athene 

s Herod» vi. 127 ; Diod. viii. 19 ; Athen. 2^sh-c, ^ixc^ 541& ; Aelian, VB ix. 241 xii. 24. 

® Timaios ap. Athen. 541&: also 273^, probably from Khamaileon. 

7 Diod. viii. 19. ® Aelian, VH ix. 24, 

^ Tim. ap. Athen. si 8 d» Ibid. 
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which fulfilled the oracle about their fall was concerned with 
the punishment of a slave.* 

The anecdote-mongers loved to contrast Sybarite cheer with 
the hard living of the Spartan ■phiditia, with a glance at Spartan 
courage and Sybarite softness. ‘I understand the secret of 
Sparta: men should be willing to die a thousand times rather 
than eat this dinner.’^ Similarly they contrasted the athletes 
of Kroton with the voluptuaries of Sybaris. Only one Sybarite 
victory at Olympia is recorded : in 6i6, when the boys’ boxing 
event was first competed for, Philytas won.3 This falls in the 
period of Sybarite expansion. It should have been already a 
place of some athletic, and therefore probably military, note, 
to win an event which had just been inserted in the programme. 
Sybaris had her Treasury at Olympia ; this was one of the earlier 
treasuries, probably of the first half of the sixth century, but 
its remains are negligible.^ They also made rich dedications at 
Delphi, which included foiu: gold tiaras (crTAeyytSta) which were 
stolen by Onomarkhos of Phokis.® But the panheUenic period 
of Sybaris’ activity, or more properly speaking the colonial 
period, passed away early. These offerings were made at a 
time when, like the other colonial cities, Sybaris looked up to 
the mother country as the source of her culture, before she 
became metropolitan and tried to organize a great power in 
the west which would 5 deld in no respect to the mainland or 
Eastern Greeks. Then she left Olympia, which was at this time 
rather a Krotoniate preserve, and set about creating her own 
sacred games, with big prizes, to be held at the same time as 
the Olympia.^ Thus she incurred grave warnings from Delphi, 
and a reputation for impiety. 

By the middle of the sixth century the Sybarite power 
extended over all the valleys of the Krathis and Sybaris and 
the coastlands of this region on both sides of the peninsula. 
Some of this territory was occupied by Greek towns, colonies 
of Sybaris, like Laos and . . ^MA,’ and no doubt others, which 
soon after the middle of the century began to coin for them- 
selves with Sybarite types. These had internal independence 
up to the point of coining, a freedom from interference seldom 
conceded by imperial powers, but shared the policy and no 

^ Athen. 520Z?, » Athen. 138^^ ; 518^. 

3 Paus. V. 8, 9 1 Philostratos 268. 12-14. Olympia^ iii, 25, fig. 22. 

3 Theopompos ap. Athen. 605a. Cf. Xen, Anab, i. 2, 10, arXeyylBes xpwa? as prizes in 
games. 

^ Athen. 522a. 


7 See below, p. 356. 
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doubt the constitutional changes of Sybaris. To the north was 
Poseidonia, a Sybarite colony, whose territory was not conti- 
guous. It appears to have been independent, but with proper 
filial sentiments. The interior of the country was occupied by 
the native Italian peoples, living in small towns in complete 
dependence on Sybaris and probably becoming quite heUenized. 
One of them, Pandosia, coins in the subsequent period with 
the Sybarite type of a buU, representing the river Krathis. 

Sybaris was liberal with the citizenship. ^ We need not 
suppose that Italians were admitted to citizen rights; it is 
more hkely that Greeks, not Akhaians or descendants of 
the original settlers, were welcomed. The Ionian connexions 
of Sybaris must have been kept up by many visits of Milesian, 
Rhodian, and other traders, some of whom will have settled 
permanently. There is a certain Ionian flavour about Sybarite 
culture which would be explained by their presence. 

Sybaris is said, surely wrongly, to have used the laws of 
Zaleukos.2 Diodoros somewhat anachronistically says that 
Kharondas legislated for Thuria.3 Probably the laws of Thuria 
were compiled from various western codes, including that of 
Zaleukos, and this state of affairs was erroneously carried back 
from Thuria to Sybaris, so that Sybaris was said to have used 
Zaleukos’ laws.^ In fact, nothing is known of the constitution 
of Sybaris. Just before her fall she was ruled by a tyrant 
Telys, who gained power by raising discontented elements 
against the aristocracy.® He is once called ^aaiXevs,^ but this 
is clearly a complimentary misuse of the title. 

KROTON AND KAULONIA 

The material remains of archaic Kroton are scanty. The city 
was a large one, but the exact trace of its walls is uncertain.’ 
The temple of Hera Lakinia, which lay on the Lakinian pro- 
montory six miles from Kroton, has been excavated, but the 
excavation was not repa 5 dng, either in architectural remains 
or in offerings.® The only important finds are the terra-cotta 
revetments of the temple, the fifth-century revetment being 

^ Biod. xiL 9. 2 Ps^-Skyinnos346~’7. 3 Diod. xiL 11-19. 

^ See above, pp. 70 ff. ; and cf. Bentley, Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, 274 ff. 

s Herod. V. 44; Diod, xii. 9. Herod, loc. cit. 

7 Byvanck attempts to follow it in RM, 1914, 145 ff. Cf. plan on p. 84. 

® AJAg iii (1887), 181; VIII Report of American Institute of Archaeology 42 ff.; 

iV *8^:, 1911 SuppL, 77 £f. : , / 
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among the finest from south Italy.^ There have been many 
small finds within the ancient city, and some of the objects 
are of great interest among them is a dedication made by 
Phayllos, holder of the long-jump record, to Zeus Meilikhios .3 
But there is not enough material to compare with the remains 
of Taras, Lokroi, and the Sicilian cities, or to form a view of 
the artistic and commercial relations of Kroton. 

The lack is in part remedied by the extensive excavations at 
another Akhaian city, Kaulonia, which lay within the Kroton- 
iate orbit. Apart from geometric sherds of the early seventh 
century, which are probably pre-colonization material brought 
to a native predecessor the earliest finds are of the early sixth 
century, and there is little older than the middle of that cen- 
tury. The territory of Kaulonia is neither extensive nor rich, 
and it was a small town, with an area of about no acres,s and 
a population of about 10,000 only could be accommodated 
within the walls. In fortif5dng it, the builders not only took 
advantage of the ground but adopted an unusual building 
technique.® There is no building-stone, so they used squared 
blocks very sparingly for the corners of towers, the faces of 
gates, and such crucial points. Elsewhere they used loose stones 
from the rivers, with a cement of earth, often strengthened 
with lime. The wall is up to 18 feet thick on level ground. 
This technique of building is known on inland sites of Sicily, 
but is nowhere else used for city walls. The considerable 
remains still standing are a tribute to the skill and resourceful- 
ness of the Kauloniates. 

There are many remains of houses on the acropoHs and in 
the lower town, but these are all very late;^ a sewer, running 
down to the sea, is older than the houses whose foundations 
are built over it, and 3delded a red-figure lekythos.® Wells were 
used, and probably supplemented by the use of river water. ^ 
The cemeteries have been explored, but produced only very 
poor material from the late sixth century onwards, The chief 
remains, apart from the walls, are those of the temple by the 

1 N Sc, 1911 SuppL, III ff. ; Van Buren, AFR, 12 fF. 

2 F. von Buhn, N Sc, 1879, 227 ff.; 1897, 343 ff.; R. Lucente, N Sc, 1932, 364 ff. 

3 In Reggio Museum, unpublished. For Phayllos see Herod, viii. 47 ; Paus. x. 9. 2 ; 
BiegQY, Inscr. metr. 142; IG, iK 655; Tod, GHl, no, 21; Fouilles de Delphes, in. i. if.; RE, 
SuppL iv, 1204; E. N. Gardiner, /iLS", xxiv. 70 ff.; and below, p. 375. 

See above, p. 28. ^ ^ xxiiL 773; 4675 hectares. 

^ Ibid. 776: ‘una ammirabiie tecnica muraria del ciottolo*. 

7 Ibid. 806 ff. s Ibid. 815. 

® Ibid. 880. *0 Ibid. 906 ff. 
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sea. The foundations are of a sandstone which must have been 
brought some distance, the elevation of limestone, probably 
Syracusan,^ the tiles of Parian marble, and some sculpture in 
Pentehc.2 There is also a deposit of architectural terra-cottas 
on the PassoMera hill,* and a little sanctuary on the Faro.^ The 
site has been especially prolific in arulae. Nothing is older than 
the middle of the sixth century, except one Early Corinthian 
alabastron.s The great period is the early fifth, when the 
temple was built. The import of stone from such a distance 
shows the desire of the builders to make it as splendid as they 
could. The main part of the PassoMera deposit belongs also 
to the early fifth century The copious and handsome coin- 
age helps to prove that Kaulonia reached a high degree of 
prosperity at this period. 

METAPONTION 

A certain amount is known of the city organization of 
Metapontion F not datable, but certainly Greek, as the town 
was abandoned by the beginning of the Christian era. Lacava 
describes the houses as ‘isolated houses, looking out on the 
street, all with a single story ’ stone foundations, the material 
of which is not found nearer than the middle course of the 
Bradano, are inferred to have had brick walls on them. He 
found no trace of a system of water-supply or of sewers, but 
there are stMl to be seen wells, tile-lined, with stone upper 
works, into which the water filtered through the sand, thus 
purifying itself The wall and ditch, the emplacement of agora 
and theatre, the temple of Apollo Lykeios,^o are normal. The 
port and port-suburb were outside, and the other great temple, 
now called the Tavole Paladine, three miles away, with a little 
village surrounding it. At a number of other points within a 
radius of five miles remains of houses or villages have been 
found;” some are to be regarded as suburbs, the more distant 
ones would naturally house Mttle groups of farm-labourers. 

The archaeological content of Metapontion consists chiefly 
of the splendid revetments of the temple of Apollo.” The 
cemeteries have given, except for sporadic material, nothing 

* M. 4 , xxiii. 831 ff. ^ Ibid., figs. 126-7. 

3 ikf.4, xxix. 409 ff. ♦ xxiii. 779 ft 

s Ibid., fig. 135; cf. Payne, JVC, fig. 2o«. ® Van Buren, p. 10. 

’ Plan, Lacava, JkJetopoMZo; 64. * Ibid. 92. 

s Ibid. 68, loi. 10 See the inscription, IG, xiv. 647. 

r Lacava, op. cit. 91. “ Van Buren, AFR, 38 ft, pi. 5. 
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earlier than the fourth century. ^ Important finds at Metapontion 
since Lacava’s excavations have been frequently rumoured, 
but Httle has been officially reported ; one find is a torso of the 
Chiot school of the end of the sixth century, in Potenza Museum. 
Excavation has recently been resumed near the temple of 
ApoUo, with important results, but only brief prehminary 
accounts are yet available.^ 

Metapontion was a small city whose many unusual cults may 
reflect an obscure and mixed origin.^ It had no wide-reaching 
commercial relations, but its citizens grew rich from its horse- 
raising plains'^ and cornland. They took as emblem of the city 
an ear of barley, dedicating it in gold at Delphi® and putting 
it on their coins. The coinage is abundant in the late archaic 
period, when also the temple of the Tavole Paladine was built. ^ 
The plain, swelling and rising towards the bare hiUs of the 
Basilicata, is to-day a desolation which has barely begun to be 
reclaimed by the modern agricultural methods of the honifica ; 
in antiquity it was a worthy object of strife, and the Metapon- 
tines had to maintain themselves against both Tarantines and 
the native Oinotrians.^ 


TARAS 

In the development of the modern town and naval base 
extensive remains of the ancient Taras were found, but not 
recorded, and almost nothing can now be said about the 
organization of the city.® It compares with Syracuse in lying 
on an island or peninsula,® with a very much larger landward 
expansion. The acropolis, shghtly larger now than in antiquity, 
was capable sixty years ago of containing the whole population 
of Taranto, then 34,000. It is not certain how early the city 
spread from the acropolis to the eastern extension on the main- 
land (Borgo Orientale).!® The only building of the archaic 

^ CI. JHS, 1939, 219-20. aJA, 1941, 471 11. ; cf. JHS, 1939, 220, 

3 See Giannelli, Culti e miti della Magna Grecia, 62 ff., 291 ff. 

Bakkh. X. 30, 7ropnrpo^[ov TreStov] ; II4, itrirorpo^iov ttoAiv. 3 Strabo 264. 

^ Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture^ 75, 326 {c, 520) ; Koldewey and Pucbstein put 
it a little later (op. cit. 36 if.). ^ Strabo 265. 

^ There is little in Wuilleumier’s important book on Taras which relates to the archaic 
period of its existence. See Tarente, 

^ The acropolis, now an island, was in antiquity a peninsula ; the channel on its eastern 
side connecting the Mare Grande and Mare Piccolo was cut in 1480. 

See Messersclimidt, Italische Grdberkunde, ii. 324-5. The oldest finds, according to 
Messerschmidt, are not limited to the acropolis but are widely spread, Protocorinthian 
vases having been found at the Arsenal and at Vaccarelia, on the shore of the Great Harbour, 
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period which survives is the pair of Doric columns from a 
temple on the acropolis, .which is about contemporary with the 
Apollonion and Olympieion of Syracuse.’' Many sanctuaries 
lay in the new town, where large deposits of terra-cottas have 
been found. One, in the locality Giovinazzi on the south shore 
of the inner harbour, is said to have yielded 30,000 terra-cottas, 
the earliest being of the sixth century.^ Another, at Pizzone 
farther east, identified as a sanctuary of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, goes back to the seventh century.^ Both these are 
within the walls, but lay outside the city when they were first 
dedicated. None of the house-remains in the Borgo Orientale 
can be definitely dated to the archaic period, but the manner 
of their recording leaves everything to be desired. The wall 
and ditch were discovered,'^ but few traces now remain. It is 
impossible to date the wall, but it should belong to the years 
around 400,® the period of the city’s greatest power and 
prosperity, that in which Dionysios fortified the enlarged 
Syracuse, with which Taras can compare in area. Its area is 
calculated as over two square miles. ^ There was also a sub- 
urb on the western side of the entrance to the Little Harbour, 
where the railway station now is ; Lenormant saw a piece of 
wall which may have defended this.^ 

The Tarantines, like the Spartans, buried within the waUs.^ 
There is no certain case of a burial within the acropolis ; the 
earher excavators reported that some of the discoveries in the 
Citta Vecchia were from tombs,® but were possibly mistaken. 
The Protocorinthian vases found on the site have come mainly 
from the Via d’ Aquino, in the westernmost part of the Borgo 
Orientale, so the oldest cemetery was presumably there, just 

among other places. Messerschmidt therefore regards the original town as an agglomeration 
of settlements. Most of these vases presumably come from graves (there is an extensive 
cemetery at Vaccarella), and are not prima facie evidence for the extension of the inhabited 
area, though it is likely that each of the cemeteries adjoined a suburb or quarter of the town. 

I Koidewey and Puchstein, 55; Robertson, op. cit. 71, 324; Wuilleumier, op. cit. 253. 

^ Wuilleumier, op. cit. 399 ff, 

3 14 , 3^5 4 jV SCf 1881, 390 ff. ; cf, Lenormant, GG, i. 104. 

3 Mr. D. F. Allen, who has studied the fortifications of south Italy and Sicily, is of the 
opinion that the wall is not older than the middle of the fifth century ; so also Oehler, RE, 
iv A. 2307 ; cf. Wuilleumier, op. cit. 242 (end of 5th cent.). Mr. Allen agrees with me that 
before the late sixth century the city lay within the walls of the acropolis. 

^ 560 hectares, according to Wuilleumier, op. cit. 246. ^ qq^ j, log, 

® Polyb. viii. 28; Livy, xxv. 9, 10. Messerschmidt, loe. cit., regards this as a custom 
adopted from the lapygians; unnecessarily, as it is recorded at Sparta, alone of Greek 
cities (Plut. 27 ; cf. RS^j xiii. 155 ff.). See further below, p. 186. 

Sc, 1881, 415. 
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outside the early limits of the city. But there were also early 
graves in other areas within the ancient city. The later tombs 
are grouped in several regions of the city, and casual finds show 
that there were also scattered burials outside the larger 
cemeteries. It is probable that when the city was extended the 
cemeteries, which were now brought within its bounds, con- 
tinued to be used ; so large an area as was included within the 
walls cannot have been closely settled.^ 

The exploration of the cemeteries has yielded many fine 
vases, one of the best of Late Protocorinthian vases, and a 
number of interesting Corinthian and black-figure Attic. Taras 
was certainly reasonably prosperous. She already had a bronze 
industry in the sixth century, though this is best established 
in the fourth century. ^ Most of her art, and indeed most of the 
material remains of the city, belong to this later period. Sixth- 
century Taras was a comparatively small city. Its relations 
with the lapygians and Messapians imply that it was not yet 
the great power it became in the fifth and succeeding centuries. 3 
In 473 an lapygian army of 20,000 terrified the Tarantines and 
inflicted a defeat which was the greatest disaster known to 
Herodotos.+ Athenaios’ stories of Tarantine and lapygian 
luxury® belong to the period of their greatest prosperity, from 
the middle of the fifth century onwards. 

Considerable information about the objects of Tarantine 
commerce may be derived from the terra-cotta moulds for 
cakes, which are crowded with symbols.^ Many of them refer 
to natural products, wool, oil and wine, corn, and various kinds 
of sea-life, including the famous murex. These aU occur also 
in subordinate positions on the coins of Taras. Though this 
evidence is all later than the archaic period, and most of the 
Hterary references to Tarantine products are of the Roman 
period,^ there can be little doubt that these were always the 
chief source of the city’s livelihood. The riches of the sea and 
harbour were, then as now, most important. The democracy 
set up after 473 is characterized by Aristotle as one of fisher- 
men.8 

After the mass of rather fabulous stories about Parthenioi 
and Phalanthos, there is no definite information about Taras 

I Cf. Wuilleumier^ op. cit. 250. ^ See below, pp. 290 fF» 

3 See below, pp. 146 and Messerschmidt, op. cit. 323. 

. ^ Herod, / ' s Atben, 522-3. 

6 W. B. McDaniel, 1924, 24 ff.; A. J. Evans, 1886, 44 ff. 

7 McDaniel, loc. cit. ^ ^ 
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until the late sixth century. It appears to have stood somewhat 
apart from the main current of life of the Italian colonies. 
Unlike most of the others it was not a great athletic city, for 
only one victory of the archaic period is recorded. ^ It had 
some economic if not political relations with them, for its 
coinage, beginning in the second hah of the sixth century, is 
on the same standard.^ Some of the early coins have the reverse 
type the incuse of the obverse, like the Akhaian cities, but 
most have not. This suggests that relations were spasmodic, 
certainly not close and continuous. 

The Laconian connexion was long kept up. Figured Laconian 
pottery is found in the west only at Taras and in Etruria .3 This 
contrasts with the distribution of the small aryballoi and black 
kraters which are found on most sites. The latter was utility 
ware ; the fine vases, mainly bowls, may have been brought to 
Taras by settlers from Laconia. Three of the finest bowls were 
in one grave (285), which suggests that its use was a matter of 
personal preference. All these vases are of the sixth century, 
which is also when Laconian export to Etruria, which may have 
passed through Tarantine hands, was most active. One of the 
latest of Laconian vases to be exported is the Kyrene cup found 
at Taras.+ Laconian influence continues into the fifth century, 
the style of the late archaic coins and terra-cottas being 
essentially Laconian. s 

The cults of Taras are almost exclusively Laconian. The hero 
who rode on a dolphin, whether identified with the eponymous 
Taras or the oecist Phalanthos, is also found in Laconia he 
perhaps belonged to the pre-Dorian population which formed a 
considerable part of the population of Taras.? The Tarantines 
began to spin a myth about Phalanthos. Another local develop- 
ment on a Spartan basis is the cult of Apollo Hyakinthios 
Hyakinthos is not known to have been identified with Apollo 
at Amyklai, the centre of the cult. 

The Atreidai and the Agamemnonidai had cults at Taras, ^ 
and Menelaos was said to have come there on his wanderings.^® 

I Anokhos won the stadion and diaulos at Olympia in 520 (Euseb. ed. Schoene, i. 201 ; 
Pau^vi. 14. ii). . o ^ See below, pp. 356 ff. 

3 E, A* Lane, BSA^ xxxiv* 181 ; see below, p. 240. 

A Ibid. 153; ^i?, iii. 212, fig. 102. 

s Ashmole, !!. . . ^ ^ ^ Cf. Herod, i. 24. 

^ Giannelli, Cum e mtit della Magna Grecta^ 1 ff, ; where biblioeTanhv 

8 Polyb. viii* 28. 2 ; Giannelli, ibid. 18 ff. 

9 Ps." Aristotle, fie m>. 106 ; Giannelli, 38 If. 

Lykophron 852 ff. ; Giannelli, loc. cit. 
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This is probably a late development under Spartan influence. 
Agamemnon and his children were not localized in Sparta until 
the sixth century. The only authority for their worship at 
Taras names in the same breath the Tydeids, the_ Aiakids, 
and Laertiads, who belonged to countries not especially con- 
nected with Taras or Sparta, so that the Atreids also may have 
come to Taras with the Homeric poems, without especial Spar- 
tan interest.^ However, Akhilles is also named as having a 
separate worship ; his cult is especially Laconian,^ and his wor- 
ship and that of the Atreids at any rate probably came from 
Sparta. 

The Dioskouroi also were brought from Sparta to Taras, 
probably at a later date than the foundation. They had a 
flourishing cult, and hundreds of pinakes representing them 
have been found. ^ But none of these are older than the fourth 
century, and the Dioskouroi also appear on gold coins of the 
late fourth century It is possible that the cult was introduced, 
or became popular, only at the time of the Tarantine appeal to 
the Spartan king Akrotatos in 329 b.c.s At the same period 
Herakles replaces Poseidon in the Tarantine mythology as the 
father of Taras or Phalanthos,^ and appears on the coins.’ But 
the Tarantines were already interested in Herakles when they 
named their colony in the Siritis Herakleia, in 432. So the 
Spartan influence which increased the importance of Herakles 
was at least as old as the fifth century. 

None of the cults of Taras are of native Italian origin. The 
only ones not brought from Laconia are those of Zeus Ol3unpios 
and Zeus Kataibates, which suggest Eleian influence. ^ This is 
not peculiar to Taras and reflects the panhellenic value of the 
Olympic Games. The strength of the Laconian connexion is 
weU brought out by GianneUi when he says that the cults of 
an Athenian cleruchy do not show greater homogeneity 

^ So Wernicke j L 722. 

^ Wide, Ldkonische Kulte, 232 ff. 

3 Petersen, 1900, 3 E,; Giannelli, 32 if. 

^ BM CaL Italy f 160,110. Head, S7* 

^ So 'EwsmSf Horsemen of Tar entum, i 6 ;Fetersen floe. cit. 

^ Serv. ad Aen. Hi. 551 : and Interp. Serv., quoted by GianneJii, 38, n. 2. Giannelii (38 ff.) 
rightly dates this va.riant to the second half of the fourth century, on the evidence of the 
; coins.',., \ 

7 BM Cat. Italy f 162, nos. 10-15; Head, HN^f 57 ; Evans, Horsemenf 53 ff. 

Cf., Giannelli, 22. ' 

^ Op. cit. 286 : ‘ Se aVessimo studiato . , . una delle tante clerucMe che Atene dissemino 
per il suo vasto impero marittimo, non credo vi avreramo potato riscontrare omogeneita 
maggiore di quella che ci presentano i eulti praticati a Taranto e gli del ed eroi ivi onorati/ 
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At the end of ' the sixth , century Taras was ruled by a king 
Aristophilides who, to judge from Herodotos' account of his 
action in freeing Demokedes from the Persians,^ was no figure- 
head; he was apparently a king after the Spartan model. 
Nowhere else in the west is kingship definitely established.^ 
Aristophilides had few successors, for the state of afiairs before 
the introduction of democracy after 473 is described by Aris- 
totle as TToXireta,^ The change may have been due to the political 
activity of the Pythagoreans. The ephorate, though not 
directly attested at Taras, occurs at its colony Herakleia so 
the presence of this element also of the Spartan constitution 
may be inferred. 

The Tarentines had also a special friendship with the 
Knidians .5 The Knidians were among the most active of the 
east Greeks in the west, and especially in the Adriatic.^ There 
are few remains of East Greek art and commerce in Taras or its 
immediate neighbourhood, but the Rhodian penetration of 
lapygia^ cannot have been entirely without effect on Taras. 


NOTE: POLLIS KING OF SYRACUSE 

Pollis rests on less good authority than is usually thought: Hippys ap. 
Athen. i. 316 ; Pollux vi. 16 ; Aelian, VH xii. 31 ; Etym, Magn. s.v. Bi^Xtvos 
otvos : see Holm, i. 346 ; Freeman, ii. 431 fi. ; Hiittl, 44-6. The chief authority, 
Hippys of Rhegion, is shown by Jacoby {RE, viii. 1927 ff .) to be not an author 
of the early fifth century but a forgery of the third {Pythagoreischer SchwindeU 
autor), Aristotle is quoted by Pollux, without his naming the work : some of 
Pollux’s other quotations from Aristotle are from works falsely ascribed. All 
that is known of Pollis is that he imported a celebrated vine from Thrace to 
Sicily (or, as Hippys said, perhaps through local pride, from Italy), and the 
wine, known in Thrace as Bl^Xivos olvos, was in Sicily called UoXXios. The 
Bl^Xivos ohos is as old as Hesiod {WD 589), but the Sicilian wine is not vouched 
for earlier than Aristotle. It is remarkable that Epikharmos, writing in 
Syracuse of BI^Xlvo^ ohos, does not mention its transference to Sicily by 
Pollis. Both Athenaios and the Etym. Magn, quote him in the same context, 
and if he had gone on to speak of PoUis or JIoXXios, they could not fail to have 
quoted him. The story must therefore be later than Epikharmos. On the other 
hand, Pollis, if he existed at all and was king of Syracuse, must have been 
earlier than Gelon, for we know the tyrants from Gelon onwards who might 
have been called king. Then Epikharmos might have been expected to 
mention him, if he were a real person whose name was perpetuated in the wine. 

Only the Eiym, Magn. calls Pollis tyrant, and that of Sikyon, which has 

^ Herod, iii. 136. ^ See below, p. 385. 

3 Pol. 1303a 6. ^ IG, xiv. 645^, 11 1, 95; cf. Wuilieumier, op. cit, 176, 

5 Herod, iii. 138, ^ Beaumont, /H 5 , 1936, 173 ff, 

7 Ibid. 172 f., 192 f. ; see also below, p. 237. 
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obviously been, written by a slip for Syracuse ; the better tradition calls him 
king. Aelian calls Mm an iyx(^pi^s ^aaiXem ; but surely not a Sikei. Hippys 
calls him an Argive — JloXXtv rov ^ApyeZov, os i^aalX^va^ UvpaKoalojv — ^and this 
unlikely detail is the main reason disposing one to accept him. But Pollux 
distinguished Polls the Argive from PoUis king of S3iTacuse, for whom he 
quotes Aristotle's authority; and it is quite likely that Hippys has confused 
the two names. Poilis is a not unusual Dorian name (Hiittl, 45, n. 10), 

The constitutional position of Poilis, supposing him to have been a pre- 
Gelonian king, is difficult to explain. Freeman (ii. gff., 433) supposes a 
revival of heroic kingship at Syracuse, though it had recently come to an end 
at Corinth. This is in itself unlikely, and Arkhias is nowhere called king. 
Hiittl suggests that he was prytanis, but the evidence for this title at Syracuse 
is slender (see above, pp. 56 ff.), and it is not proved that the prytanis of 
Corinth was called basileus (as Busolt, i. 631) : Diod. vii. 9. 3 does not describe 
an annual magistracy, and vii. 9. 6 says only that the prytanis took the posi- 
tion, not the title, of king ; and though Nic. Dam. fr. 58. 6 calls the Bakkhiad 
ruler overthrown by Kypselos paaiXevs, he also says that Kypselos was 
appointed paatXcvs by the people, so no reliance can be placed on his use of 
the term. The comparison with kingsMp at Argos (Herod, vii. 149) is hardly 
relevant, for though it is possible that Argives joined in the colonization of 
Syracuse (see p. 14; cf. Perachom, i. 32; Busolt, i. 389, n. 3; Hiittl, 44), the 
constitutional and other connexions between Syracuse and Corinth indicate 
that the colony should have followed the Corinthian, not the Argive, model for 
the head of the State. 

Considering the weakness of the tradition and in particular the silence of 
Epikharmos, stronger than most arguments from silence in that he is quoted 
for the parent wine and not, in the same context, for the descendant, it seems 
most probable that PoUis king of Syracuse is an etymological fiction, invented 
in the fourth or third century to explain the name given in Sicily to the wine 
of the type elsewhere caUed BL^Xwos. 

The name PoUis has been read in the LinMan Chronicle (ep. xxxi, Lindos 
ii. 175), but the dedicator in question is demonstrably not PoUis king of 
Syracuse, and probably belongs to some other city. The date is the late sixth 
century, after Amasis' offering (c. 540) and the Akragantine capture of Minoa 
(probably after 510; see below, p. 353) and immediately before Artaphrenes' 
offering (490). We should surely hear of a tyrant of Syracuse in the late sixth 
century, and know moreover that Syracuse was then ruled by the Gamoroi. 
It is impossible to place a tyrant (or rather two tyrants, for -Ats the dedicator 
is uncle of a tyrant) either just before or just after the faU of the Gamoroi. 
AU the other Sicilian offerings to Athena Lindia are Geloan or Akragantine, 
and it would be possible to restore in the passage in question 

. Xis^InTTOKparlevs dlas rov Tvpavvevaavros iv 
[PdXaL ivXiva dydXp]a[r^a, &C, 

This is exactly the same length as Blinkenberg’s supplement, and involves no 
more grammatical difficulties. SosUas, father of the dedicator, has a Rhodian 
name (Hiittl, 45, n. 10). 


r 



CHAPTER III 

THE EXPANSION OF THE SICILIAN COLONIES 

SYRACUSE 

S yracuse was marked out by Nature for rule over the 
whole south-western corner of Sicily ; but its growth was 
slow. To the north its territory was hmited by Megara, which 
is only twelve miles away; there is no natural boundary 
between them, but Syracuse had probably little territory in 
this direction, and that poor, as the best part of the plain is 
near Megara. To the south is a fertile coast-plain of varpng 
width ; inland a tangled limestone hill-country, not inaccessible 
yet easy to defend against invasion, which rises to 3,000 feet 
at Monte Lauro. For two generations after the foundation of 
S3n:acuse these hills remained in native hands. The chief Sikel 
towns were at PantaHca, fifteen miles west of Syracuse above 
the middle course of the Anapos, and Finocchito, about the 
same distance south-west of Syracuse. Other smaller Sikel 
places of this period are Noto Vecchio and Tremenzano in the 
same direction as Finocchito. 

Pantalica is a flat-topped hill protected by loo-foot cliffs 
which cut off all approach except by a narrow neck to the west. 
Inside is an area of nearly one square mile, large enough to 
offer refuge to aU the inhabitants of this country-side. The 
only building remains are the foundations of the ‘palace’, a 
building 120 by 35 feet, built of large roughly-squared stones 
in the Cyclopean manner, consisting of a waUed court, in which 
were found moulds for bronze working and fragments of bronze 
axes, together with Siculan II sherds, and a corridor leading 
out of the court, on to which four square rooms open. The plan 
has been compared by Orsi with that of the Mycenaean palace, 
the court corresponding to a megaron. This is the best built of 
Sikel buildings, in which it is reasonable to see the influence of 
Greek models and perhaps the hand of Greek workmen.* Out- 
side, the cliffs are honeycombed with tombs rising tier above 
tier in the most inaccessible positions in the clifi-face. The 
thousands of graves show that there was an extensive popula- 
tion. The strength of the place and the importance of the palace 
make it hkely that PantaHca was the capital of all the Sikels in 
the hill-region. Its greatest period is roughly between the 
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tenth and eighth centuries, after the abandonment of the coast 
stations of the Siculan II periods There are no imports of Greek 
pottery during this period, but bronze fibulas and gold came 
in small quantities from GreeceA There is some material of the 
period of the foundation of Syracuse,^ and probably Pantalica 
continued to be the great stronghold of the Sikels at this time. 
There is nothing to be dated later than Syracuse (except a 
sporadic Protocorinthian kotyle of the early seventh century).'* 
Finocchito has a similar but much less strong position above 
the Heloros. It also is approached by a narrow neck from the 
west, defended not by cliffs but by steep banks. Its graves 
belong to a later period than Pantalica, most of them being of 
the second half of the eighth century. They show more signs 
of luxury and imports from overseas, which include pottery of 
the period immediately before the foundation of Syracuse, s 
scarabs, and ivory plaques from fibulas.* Most of the graves are 
later than the foundation of Syracuse, but there is less Greek 
pottery of this period than of the preceding. It appears there- 
fore that relations between Syracuse and the Sikels became 
strained as soon as the colonists felt themselves established. 
Probably occupation ceased early in the seventh century, the 
date of the latest graves, ’ a short time before the foundation 
of Akrai. There is not enough ground for a precise date, but it 
is plausible to suppose that Finocchito was destroyed as one 
of the earlier steps in the conquest of the hiUs which was com- 
pleted by the foundation of Akrai.s Perhaps Pantalica also 
was taken at this period. It must have fallen before the way to 
Akrai was safe, for it lies across the communications of Akrai 
with Syracuse, commanding the Anapos gorge.* Neither site 
is directly commanded from Akrai. 

It is unlikely that the wall which defended Finocchito is as 
old as the seventh century. The plan, with a large and a small 
semicircular bastion,^® shows the influence of Greek military 

^ See above, p. 2, n. I. xxi, pL 7. 36 ; ibid. 339 ; k. ioi-2, 

3 Saflund, Etruschi, xii. 45 if. ; Akerstrom, Der Geometrische Stil in Italien, 15. 

Syracuse Museum, from an unauthorized excavation; type of Johansen, VS, pL 17. 4. 
s Blakeway, 189-91 ; cf. Akerstrom, op. cit. 17 f. ® BPI, 1894, 42 ; pi. 4, ii. 

^ The latest contains a Middle Protocorinthian kotyle (700-675) ; ibid., pi. 4. 3 ; Johansen, 
89. ^ Ct 

® The road ran not up the gorge of the Anapos, which below Pantalica is difficult and 
passable only in the bed of the stream, but up the ridge on the opposite side from Pantalica, 
where traces of the ancient road have been discovered. Pantalica is less than a mile from the 
line of this road, and could not have been left by the Syracusans in hostile hands. 

^0 BP 1 , 1897, 179 ff. and pi. 8; Vsice, ACS A, i. 351-2, figs. 142-3. 
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architecture of a later date. The construction in irregular 
unshaped blocks gives no indication of date, and there is no 
pottery within the town to establish the period of occupation. 
No other Sikel site of this period is fortified ; the later works at 
Mendolito and Monte Bubbonia are both after the arrival of 
the Greeks. I Though there are no remains at Finocchito of any 
but the Siculan III period, it is possible that it was used as 
a place of refuge at a much later date, perhaps in the early 
Byzantine period. The fortification of Pantalica is analogous. 
There the narrow neck on the west, the only side unprotected 
by cliffs, was defended by a ditch, the plan of which appears 
to be derived from Euryalos.^ Pantalica was at the time of 
this fortification almost certainly not inhabited, but sporadic 
finds show that it was used as a place of refuge in the classical 
period. 3 

Nothing replaces these big Sikel places, and the inhabitants 
were presumably dispersed. Smaller sites show more con- 
tinuity. The Tremenzano cemetery, of the same period as 
Finocchito, replaced the Siculan II site of Castelluccio (Cava 
della Signora) on the other side of the valley from it. It comes 
to an end about the same time as Finocchito, and may also 
have been captured early in the seventh century ; but as only 
fifteen graves were excavated, such conclusions are more than 
ordinarily dangerous. Just above Tremenzano is a small group 
of earth graves,^ of Greek type, not Sikel, and in one of them a 
Middle Corinthian oinochoe.s At Castelluccio are two sixth- 
century houses, probably Greek Siculan houses with stone 
foundations are limited to the ‘palaces’ of Pantalica, Monte 
Bubbonia, and San Mauro. It is possible that these two houses 
also were the habitations of Sikel chiefs, but this is unlikely in 
a district which was then in complete Syracusan control. Near 
the houses are rock-cut tombs of Greek type. Houses and 
tombs should belong to Greeks who had settled among their 
Sikel subjects. 

the sixth-century remains of Castelluccio and 
Tremenzano as those of hellenized Sikels. The form and con- 

^ Cf. below, pp. 132, 1 19. Though the neolithic settlements of Stentmello and Megara 
and the early Siculan I site at Branco Grande near Camarina had ditches (references in 
Pace, op. cit. 349-51), Siculan II and III sites were defended only by their natural strength. 

2 BPI, 1889, 167 ; ikr./ 4 , ix. 85 ff. 3 xxi. 344. 

^ N Sc, 1891, 353-4. 5 NC, no. 1097 ; late, i.e. towards 575. 

* N Sc, 1891, 351-3. The date is uncertain, depending on Orsi^s not very detailed account 
of the material found in them. 
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tents of the Tremenzano graves are quite Greek; his opinion 
rests therefore not on interpretation of the objects but on his 
general views about the population of the area. In the absence 
of definitely Siculan material of the sixth century from this 
district, and indeed the whole of the Syracusan territory, we 
must conclude either that the Sikels were so completely 
hellenized as to be indistinguishable from Greeks, or so badly 
treated by the Syracusans as to leave no material remains. 
Against the first supposition there is no reason why the Sikels 
of this area should progress so much more rapidly than their 
free neighbours at Licodia or Ragusa;^ and the paucity of any 
sort of remains of the archaic period supports the view that 
most of the conquered territory was populated by serfs, with 
only a few Greeks living in the country-side. 

The centre of all this hill-country of the extreme south-east 
of Sicily is Akrai. It is naturally very strong, rising steeply on 
three sides and joined only by a narrow neck to a lower ridge, 
on which the town of Palazzolo now stands. On top is a level 
area large enough for a fair-sized town. A thousand feet below 
are the upland valleys of the Anapos and Heloros, and on the 
Syracuse side are good fruit-gardens. It is one of the most 
favoured spots in the hill district, and had always a reasonable 
prosperity, witness the graves which have enriched the Museo 
Judica in Palazzolo and Palermo Museum with Corinthian 
vases, and the little theatre and plentiful third-century inscrip- 
tions. But its importance in early times was military. It com- 
mands the valleys of the Anapos and Heloros and all the hills 
between, a triangle of country based on the coast between 
Syracuse and Pakhynos. To the north-west Monte Lauro, the 
central knot of this system, shuts out the view, but in every 
other direction it looks out over fiat- topped limestone ridges 
and deep valleys, and aU the hill towns are visible as far as 
Chiaramonte Gulfi and Ragusa. If anything was moving in 
this comer of the hills, it could be seen and controlled from 
Akrai. Due east, the Great Harbour and Plemmyrion are in 
sight. Ortygia is just hidden, but in clear weather it would be 
possible to signal direct with Plemmyrion. 

Akrai was a considerable Sikel centre. The hill-side of 
Pinnita opposite is honeycombed with tombs.^ There are 

See 'below, pp.T26,To7. 

* There are also Greek tombs cut in the rock of Pinnita which have produced Corinthian 
pottery (iV 5 ^, 1889, 387-8), 
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Sicilian III vases of the seventh century in the Museo Judica 
at Palazzolo, probably but not certainly from this cemetery. ^ 
But as it has not been regularly excavated it is not certain 
whether the Sikel town was still flourishing when the Greek 
colony was founded. At Buscemi to the north across the deep 
valley of the Anapos there are also Siculan graves, said by 
Orsi to belong to the third period, but 'completely despoiled 
ab antique It is quite Hkely that the Sikels remained in both 
places as tillers of the soil in subjection to the Greeks who had 
occupied the strongest point in the neighbourhood. 

The date of Akrai is given by Thukydides as c. 664-3 b.c.^ 
The site has yielded many Corinthian vases, but no Proto- 
corinthian. The earhest known to me are Transitional (Palermo 
2475, 2478 = iVC, nos. 75 A, 75 b). On the archaeological 
evidence alone the foundation would be dated c. 640-625, at 
least a quarter of a century too late. Though it has not been 
scientifically excavated, Akrai has been well explored and is 
better known than most inland sites. This illustrates the need 
for caution when the archaeological evidence, incomplete at 
best, is our only source. Even the best of my dates for the 
occupation of inland sites are lower limits, and on the analogy 
of Akrai may well rise by a quarter of a century. 

Even higher than Akrai on the windy heights of Monte Lauro 
was the little town now called Monte Casale.'^ It lies on a long 
open ridge in a less strong position than Akrai, which it com- 
plements by covering the upper valley of the Hyrminos, the 
third large river of the south-east. It is not a favourable spot 
for an agricultural settlement, and the remains indicate that it 
was chiefly military. The lower courses of the wall, with towers, 
were excavated; a cross-wall cut the town in half at its 
narrowest point. At the top of the town was a small temple, 
without columns, and in a. favissa was a heap of hundreds of 
iron lance-heads. There were also more peaceful weapons, 
sickles and pick-axes, but the lance-heads are far more numer- 
ous. A few bronze vessels, large nails, and flat pieces of bronze 
folded over into the shape of short spear-blades almost com- 
plete the list of dedications at this strange sanctuary. The 

^ e.g. no. 2355, cf. RMf 1898, 358, %. 73; no. 2353, pithos, cf. 1900/ 71, fig, 14101 
decoration; no. 2350, oinochoe, decoration as RMj, 1909, 81, 12. 

2 i\r iSi?, 1899, 452. 3 For this date see below, p. 450. 

^ Excavated by Orsi in 1922 and 3:927-8--9-3i ; tinpublisbed, except for a brief note in 
BPI, 1928, 75 if. Material in Syracuse Museum and Museo Judica, Palazzalo. I am grateful 
to Prof. R, Carta for mueb information. 
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temple wall is built of rough stones presenting an external 
face, held together by a sort of earth cement (%'o)d The upper 
courses, which are part of a rebuilding, are isodomic. 

A large part of the town was excavated, and provides some 
of the best evidence for archaic house-plans A It was long and 
narrow, about 7 furlongs by 2 ^ (i'37 x 0-45 km.). The streets 
aU ran up its length and were about 10 feet wide (3-io-3-20 m.). 
There were no cross streets, but narrow lanes between the 
houses, which were small, grouped round a courtyard and 
presenting a blank wall to the street. A hall, with a hearth in 
the middle, and three or four rooms opening off one side, is 
frequent. Such houses and narrow streets are weU adapted to 
a little hill-town. The contents of the houses are agricultural 
implements, as before; lumps of iron and lead to be worked; 
bronze fittings and fastenings ; and loom-weights, both the 
common terra-cotta cones and pierced pebbles. There are some 
arms, including a dagger and knives. There are domestic 
utensils of bronze, a spoon, a grater, a strainer ; and rough 
porous pottery made on the spot. There is little painted 
pottery, which agrees in character and quality with that in the 
graves. So do the few terra-cotta statuettes, bronze ornaments, 
and little pieces of glass and amber. 

The commonest burial method differs from that at S5nracuse 
and every other city of Sicily. The body was placed in the 
rock-cut grave and burnt there, grave-furniture and all, and 
the remains covered with earth. This rite is common in the 
seventh and early sixth centuries at lalysos among other places, 
but is rare in the Rhodian colonies of Sicily. 

The earliest material that I have seen is Early Corinthian 
pottery, from the houses. ^ This takes the first settlement back 
at least to the end of the seventh century ; it may be that the 
earliest part of the temple is older, but its roughness and 
simplicity need not be an indication of early date. Until the 
definitive publication appears it is not possible to give a more 
precise date than between the foundation of Akrai and 600, 
not necessarily much before the later date.'^ There is more 
sixth-century material than fifth, as on many SiciUan sites. 
The town was still existing in the fourth century, but the sixth- 

^ Oisif Templum ApolUnis Alaeiy ^ 6 , ^ Orsi, iV' 5 c:, 1925, 313. 

3 Conical oinoclioe, cl JVC, no. 758 ; kotyle, of the type iVC, no. 201; both these vases 
are late in the Early Corinthian period, i.e. towards 600, 

Pace, L 183, calls it a Greek city of the seventh century 
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century remains are the most interesting and there is more 
passably good pottery of that period. The site then still had 
value against incompletely subjugated Sikels. 

The name of this town is not known. It may have been 
Kasmenai, the site of which has never been satisfactorily 
settled. Monte Casale fulfils the conditions of being a purely 
Greek town and of being at least as old as the seventh century, 
though none of the finds are as old as 643, the date of the 
foundation of Kasmenai.^ I shall return to the question in 
discussing the exile of the Gamoroi to Kasmenai. 

Another small town was at Chiaramonte Gulfi, at the highest 
point of the ridge which runs from Monte Lauro down towards 
Kamarina. There is here a Siculan II cemetery contemporary 
with those of Thapsos and Plemmyrion. The next material is 
of about the middle of the sixth century, and from this time 
onward everything is Greek.^ Giarratana, between Ghiara- 
monte Gulfi and Akrai, has Siculan III-IV graves and an early 
deposit of bronzes including a Greek .situla-handle these 
remains fail to establish how long it remained Sikel. One of 
these small towns, perhaps that at Chiaramonte Gulfi, was 
Akrillai, where Marcellus defeated Hippokrates, who was 
moving to the west of the island, and drove him back to 
Akrai.'^ 

The first Syracusan step to the south was probably Heloron,s 
though nothing older than the sixth century has been found 
there. The earliest graves are nearly a mile outside the walls, ^ 
and it is possible that older cemeteries nearer the town have 
not been found. It is a disappointing site: the chief remains 

^ The suggestion is made by Pace, loc. cit. For other suggested sites see below, p. 103, 

^ Syracuse Mus. inv. no. 41496, Ionian banded kylix. The only Corinthian vases are 
a kothon and a small skyphos, iVC, no. 1517, both after 550. 

3 BPI, 1900, 267 ff. ; Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, 465. The eighth-century date 
proposed in BPl, 1900, 283 is rightly lowered, by implication, in BPl, ig2*j, 45. 

4 Livy xxiv. 35 ; Plut. Marcellus, 18 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. Orsi, Eiv, sL ant v. 45, makes 
the identification ; Pace, Camarina, 117-18, claims to find the name surviving in the hill of 
Piano Grillo. 

s So Hackforth, CAH, iv. 363. Pace, ACSA, L 181, takes the absence of early remains at 
Heloron and in the country between there and Cape Paldiynos to show that the Syracusan 
expansion was for two centuries westward only, not southward. He thinks that Kamarina 
was reached from Syracuse by an overland route via Akrai. But though there is no docu- 
mentation of Greek settlement south of Syracuse in the seventh or first half of the sixth 
century, there is no evidence of the survival of Sikels. The region is archaeologically not 
rich. When once the Syracusans held the hills which command the coastal plain, it would 
- be surprising if they did not occupy its good land. 

^ N Sc, 1899, 241-4. Orsi does not give details of the contents of the graves, which I have 
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are the walls, a small theatre, now hardly recognizable, and 
a temple in antis. It is not possible to form any idea of the 
development or degree of refinement of the little town, which 
must have had some importance. It is in one of the richest 
agricultural areas in all Sicily,^ which finds from the adjacent 
country-side show was well populated in the fifth century.^ 

Another secondary colony on this coast was perhaps Ina, on 
the Gulf of Vindicari, which offers good shelter to ships sailing 
south from Syracuse.^ 

At Neeton there is a lacuna between Siculan III of the eighth 
century, without Greek imports,^ and Greek graves of the third 
century. The earliest mention of the town in history is in 263 
(Diod. xxiii. 6). So it is impossible to say whether the Sikels 
were displaced by Greeks or remained in subjection to the 
Syracusans and gradually became hellenized.® 

Kasmenai is usually placed in the extreme south-eastern 
corner of Sicily, but no important Greek remains have been 
found in this area. Spaccaforno, at the mouth of the Cava 
dTspica with its considerable Sikel population, has a poor 
Greek cemetery of the sixth century; it has the best claim, 
topographical and archaeological, of any site in this area.® Near 
Burgio, between Spaccaforno and Pachino, was found a head 
of Pentelic marble in low relief, of c. 400.7 This might have 
come from Kasmenai or from any other httle Greek settle- 
ment. Scicli, which has also been suggested, was certainly 
Sikel, as a small group of Sikel graves has been found there 
which produced two Corinthian kothons with a Siculan IV am- 
phora and oinochoai.® Another proposed site is Comiso, at and 

1 Cf. Aen, ill. 698 : praepingue solum stagnantis Helori. The sugar-cane was successfully 
cultivated at Avola in this area after it had been given up everywhere else in Sicily (Smyth, 
Sicily f 

2 Rock tombs in the Tellaro valley, by the railway bridge {N Sc, 1891, 348) ; from Bimisca, 
between Noto and Pachino, a column-krater by the Orpheus painter, c. 440 B.c, {N Sc, 1915, 
2 1 1, fig. 20; Beazley, ^i?F, 703, no. 2). 

3 Pace suggests that '"Iva should be read for ’'jS'vra in Stephanos’ notice of the Syracusan 
colony sent to Enna in 663 (ACSA, L 184; cf. below, pp. 106, 136. Ina is otherwise hardly 
known (Cic. Verr. iii. 103; Ptol. iii. 4. 15), but one is not justified in concluding from this 
lack of history that the attempt at colonization failed. 

4 Unless the two amphoias mentioned, RM, 1898, 338, whose decoration has perished. 

5 Pace, ACSA, L 197, goes beyond the evidence available to me in speaking of it as 
a Sikel city ^infiuenzata di civilta eilenica, ma libera dal dominio politico del popolo 
sopravvenuto’. . 

6 Freeman, ii. 25 ff. ; Orsi, A 1912, 360-1. 

^ Orsi, N Sc, 1905, 428; Pace, ACSA, ii. 68, fig. 71. 

8 FM, 1898, 339-40, figs. SS and 57. There is also a b.f. amphora from Scicli, CVA Siracusa, 
i, iii H, pi. 3. 4. 
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near which are traces of Greek settlement ; the most important 
remains are Roman, and it is probable that there were outlying 
villages dependent on Kamarina, one of which, at Comiso, 
became a centre of population after the destruction of 
Kamarina. Another village or small town in this neighbour- 
hood may have been at Vittoria, where a grave containing 
three early-fifth-century Attic lekythoi has been found.’' 

There was still one attractive site on the coast between 
Syracusan territory and Geloan. The valley of the Ippari, and 
the gentle hills between it and the Dirillo, are all good land, 
now charmingly set with fruit-trees.^ Kamarina, hke Gela, but 
on a smaller scale, is the outlet of a rich land whose other 
access to the sea is blocked by sand-hills. The channel 
between the lake and the sea formed a port, and remains of 
quays have been found flanking it . 3 The marsh into which the 
river spread defended the city effectively on one side, though 
it was very unhealthy. Low sandy chffs are presented to the 
sea, and to the east the fiat-topped hill is succeeded by rolHng 
country. It was an easy site to fortify. The first circuit of wall 
included aU the area between the Hipparis and the Oanis, with 
a perimeter of about three miles.^ The acropoKs has an area of 
about 22 acres, 5 large enough if only a small mihtary or trading- 
post had been intended, but the wall which separates it from 
the rest of the city belongs to one of the rebuildings of the 
town. 

The foundation of Kamarina is about 135 years after 
Syracuse. Eusebius and the SchoHast to Pindar agree with the 
Thukydidean date. Forty-six years later it is destroyed, in the 
57th Olympiad. The combination of these dates gives 598-7 
for the foundation, 552-1 for the first destruction.® 

^ Syracuse Mus. 43.051--3; Haspels, ABL, 112; two by the Diosphos painter, the third 
from his workshop. 

^ In ancient times heavily wooded ,* see Pindar, OL v. 11 ff. 

3 Columba, I Porti della Sicilia Antica, 351. The quays, Orsi, B Sc, 1907, 484; Pace, 
Camarina, 91 if, ; Fazello (v, 230) says that stones from the river-mouth were carried off to 
Terranova (now Gela) between 1544 and 1554. In the sixteenth century ships of war could 
lie in the canal and water without disembarking (Camiliano, cited by Columba, loc. cit.). 

^ Schubring, Camarina, ASS, vL 45 (I know only the Italian translation) 4 Orsi, MA, h. 
209; Pace, Camarina, 68 ff. Much of the wall had disappeared between Schubring’s visit in 
1864 and Orsfs in 1896. 

s Schubring, loc. cit. (45 hectares). 

^ Thuk. vi. 5 ; Eusebius, ed. Schoene, ii. 92 (599 B.C.), ed. Fotheringham, 175 (601 b.c.); 
Schol. Find. OL V. 16: Kri^erai fi€v yap 17 Kai^dpiva fie * OXv/xmaSs, [600-596]* eTriKparrfadvrcov 
Be ZvpaKovartcop TropOeirai rfj vj' *OXvfj,mdSt [552-548] ; ps.-Skymn. 294-6. See Pareti, 35-6; 
Pace, Camarina, 
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There are traces of a Siculan IV predecessor of Kamarina at 
Pianoresti, two miles north-east of the townd Orsi suggests 
that there was a Geloan post in the seventh century, and that 
the name is Cretan, comparing Kayuapa in Crete and Kamiros 
in Rhodes.2 But there is no evidence that Kamarina was 
inhabited by Greeks before the Syracusan foundation. The 
only graves which belong to the first period of its existence 
(598-552) are a small group at Dieci Salme on the sand-hills to 
the north-east. 3 All but one of these are miserably poor; that 
one contained a collection of twenty-three Corinthian kothons, 
black Attic cups with reserved zone, and other vases, including 
two bucchero kantharoi. The earliest of the kothons are Early 
Corinthian (as NC, no. 722), but the burial is not before 550, 
and the older vases appear to be part of a collection buried 
with its owner, not an earlier deposit. There is no reason to 
suppose that these vases came to Kamarina before 600. 

The oecists of Kamarina are named. Daskon is surely a 
Syracusan, taking his name from the point of land in the Great 
Harbour; Menekolos presumably a Corinthian (compare the 
action of the Korkyraians in founding Epidaranos with one 
oecist from Corinth). Thukydides does not name the oecists 
of Akrai and Kasmenai, perhaps because there were none 
recorded. It seems that Kamarina had more independence 
than the other Syracusan foundations, which were less than 
autonomous cities. Kamarina was a much bigger and more 
important place, with a self-sufficient territory. It was seventy 
miles from Syracuse, too far for complete control, and the 
direct way was through territory not immediately Syracusan 
but belonging to the friendly Sikels. Perhaps Kamarina was 
subject to no more than such control as Corinth exercised over 
her north-western colonies and Potidaia, and asserted over 
Korkyra. Whatever this control was, in the second generation 
the Kamarinaians found it irksome and fought a war of 
independence.^ They had on their side Sikels and ‘ other allies ’. 

/ Pace, op. cit. 23, 32. 

2 Ausonia^ i. ii. Pais, Sioria di Sicilia t 6i6, favours the Cretan origin of the name. In 
the text of the same book, p. 113, he proposes an Italic origin, comparing Cameria in Latium. 
So also Pace, op. cit. 26. 

3 iV Sc^ 1912, 370-2; Pace, op. cit. 100. See Payne, NC, 25, None of the Corinthian vases 
in the Biscari Collection in Catania is known to have been found at Kamarina. 

4 Thuk. vi. 5 ; Philistos ap. Dion. Hal. ad Pomp. 5. 5 (Muller, FHG, i, fr. 8) : SvpaKovmoi 
§£ UTapaXaj^ovTss Meyapets Kal 'Evvaiovs, KapapivaXoi Sc UlkcXovs teal rovs dXXovs avixpaxovs:, 
trXrjiv r^Xipoiv, ddpoL(ravT€s^ reXwoi Be SvpaKOvaiois ovk e^aaav iroXep'qareLV* SvpaKovaioi Se 
rrvvOavopevoL KapLaptvaiovs rov ’'Yppivov Bi^a^dvras .... 
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The Sikels would be those of Ragusa and Modica. The ' other 
allies’ must have been Greeks, the inhabitants of the small 
Greek towns belonging to S3n:acuse they were not the Geloans, 
who were neutral, and none of the other Greek cities could have 
taken part in an advance on Syracuse along the south coast. 
The Syracusans were supported by Megara and, if the reading 
in Dionysios is correct, by Enna.^ It is very difficult to see how 
Enna could support Syracuse in the south-east of the island ; 
Pais reads KAI KASMENAIOYZ for KAl ENNAIOYZ, not a diffi- 
cult emendation and perhaps correct. ^ The Kamarinaians felt 
that the Sikels of the Syracusan overlordship were sufficiently 
near to them to make common cause, as the demos of Syracuse 
did half a century later. This is the first time we hear of Greeks 
fighting side by side with Sikels against other Greeks. 

The Syracusans moved against the Kamarinaians when they 
heard that they had crossed the Hyrminos, the Fiume di 
Ragusa. It is generally taken that this was the boundary 
between Syracuse and Kamarina. But Hybla Heraia lay on 
this river and belonged to neither. The immediate territories 
of the two Greek cities did not touch, and the importance of 
the Hyrminos was not as a political but as a natural boundary. 
Though Dionysios’ quotation breaks off without giving the 
course of the war, Thukydides says that Kamarina was 
destroyed, and it used to be inferred that the site lay waste 
until Hippokrates refounded it after the battle of the Heloros. 
But all the evidence shows that it was prospering in the last 
half of the century. In 528 Parmenides of Kamarina was victor 
in the foot-race at Olympia.^ This does not prove that his city 
was in existence ; he may have been in exile. But it is unlikely 
that he was holding to the memory of a city destroyed, 
physically or politically, twenty-five years earlier. Graves of 
the second half of the century are more numerous than of the 
period before or after, and have produced some fine vases, s 

^ Pace, op. cit. 36. 

^ Stephamis of Byzantium says that Enna was a Syracusan colony, founded in 663. The 
date, that of Akrai, is unlikely, but the statement should not be rejected out of hand. But 
this passage of Philistos is poor support. For the foundation of a colony, even an inland one, 
it is not essential that its lands should march with those of the mother country, but it 
could hardly, in this case, give military support. See below, p. 136. 

3 Storia di Sicilia, 236, 560-4. I do not follow him when he proposes AKPEIS for 
M ErA PEIZ. ^ Eusebius (Schoene, i. 201). 

5 In Syracuse Museum (e.g. no. 26857) and Catania (LiheTtmi, Catahgo del Museo Biscari, 
nos. 664, 666, 668, 679, 680, 681, 682, 688; also terra-cottas of the second half of the sixth 
century, nos. 930-2, 934). See Pace, op. cit. 37, 100 ff. 
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The Died Salme graves are to be regarded as part of an exten- 
sive cemetery which covers the whole of the sixth century, 
without a break corresponding to the ‘destruction’ of 55^.1 
From the combined evidence of the graves for the material 
circumstances and Parmenides’ victory for the political con- 
ditions, it appears that the city was not only existing but 
flourishing. Thukydides’ dvaardrcDv may imply that the original 
Kamarinaians were exiled, but does not necessarily mean that 
the city was destroyed. Presumably it remained politically 
closely attached to Syracuse ; but it must have retained some 
measure of independent existence.^ The Sikel aUies of Kamarina 
continued, so far as we can tell, as they were before. 

The foundation of Kamarina marks the end of Syracusan 
expansion, which was followed by a period of consolidation 
during the sixth century. Her territories now marched with 
Greek neighbours, Megara, Leontinoi, and Gela, except for a 
short stretch where they abutted on the free Sikels of Licodia 
Eubea and Vizzini .3 These were perhaps felt to belong within 
the sphere of influence of Leontini or Gela. Everything to the 
east and south of Monte Lauro was under Syracusan control, 
direct or indirect, and the territory of Kamarina extended to 
the west as far as the Dirillo. This is an area of about 1,500 
square miles, larger than any state of old Greece except 
Laconia. 

The Sikels had not all been subdued, and at least one town 
inside these boundaries had some degree of independence. 
Ragusa, where the Heraian Hybla is placed,^ had a flourishing 
Sikel settlement of the Third period, with some Greek imports 
of the early seventh century. At several points on the outskirts 
of Ragusa Inferiore, in the narrow valley of the Hyrminos and 
the cliffs on its west side, Sikel tombs have been found, though 
not in good condition. On the hill-top above at Contrada 
Pendente, about a mile from the lower town, is a sixth-century 
cemetery, mainly Greek but with some Siculan pottery. The 
form of the graves is Greek, though with some affinity to the 

^ So Pace: his opinion on this point is especially valuable, as he was brought up at 
Gamarina. 

2 j^nother argument for Kamarina’s continued existence after 552 is that Hippokrates 
destroyed it, it seems, on his march to Syracuse. See Pared, Studi Siciliani^ 37 ff.; and 
below, pp. 399 if. 

'■ ■ 3 ' Seebelow,.pp. 126'ff. " • 

^ Freeman, i. i62-"4. This is the least of the three Hyblas (Steph. Byz. s.v., quoted p. 144); 
Paus.:.v.: 23'''does notinention'it. ■ ■ 
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shapes at Licodia (itself somewhat hellenized)d Of twenty-two 
graves in the main group, six have Siculan with Late Corin- 
thian and Attic vases, four have only Greek pottery. The 
others are empty, or nearly so. None is entirely or even mainly 
Siculan in content. The earliest (no. i) has more than one 
burial, the oldest being of the first quarter of the sixth century. 
No. 15 includes, as well as black-figured vases of the end of the 
century, some fragments of sculpture and inscriptions which 
have probably been swept in at a later date but belong to the 
same period. The sculptures are in local stone^ and as good as 
any other Syracusan work. The muzzle of a horse and the 
hind-quarters of a running animal, with tail lying straight up 
the back, show a considerable study of anatomy, applied with- 
out exaggeration. The alphabet of the inscriptions agrees with 
the Syracusan. They are too fragmentary to throw any light 
on the status of the inhabitants. 

Archaic inscriptions are very rare in Sicily, and sculptural 
remains almost as rare. This little body of Greeks was by no 
means backward. But this is the only clearly Greek cemetery 
in the Syracusan sphere of influence in which more than one or 
two Siculan objects have been found.^ This Siculan pottery 
may have come from Sikels living among the Greeks or from 
exchange with the Sikel town below. There is no close parallel 
on either hypothesis. Whichever is the case, this little settle- 
ment is not military but„commercial, and appears to have 
belonged to Syracusans who grew rich from trade with the 
independent Sikels. Nothing suggests that the Sikels were 
subject to any form of control from this post on the hill above 
them. The latest of the graves are of the end of the sixth or 
beginning of the fifth century. This perhaps indicates that the 
Sikels expelled the Greek sojourners during the Sikel Wars of 
Hippokrates.''- His death at Hybla has been thought to have 
been in an attempt to avenge them ; but it is not certain that 
it was this Hybla where Hippokrates died.s Certainly this was 
the only place within the Syracusan sphere where the Sikels 
had not already been reduced to subjection. 

The country to the south-east of Ragusa also remained Sikel, 
but without any great centre. There was a town at Modica 

See' below, p. 126, : 

2 ]Sf Scy 1899, 407*^, %s. S“7, Orsi speaks of ancient quarries, loc. cit. 415. 

3 See below for similar conditions at Grammichele and Caltagirone (pp. 122, 114). 

Orsi, loc. cit. 418. 5 Herod, vii. 155. See below, p. 403. 
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where unpublished excavations have produced some interesting 
Siculan III vases of the first half of the seventh century and 
Protocorinthian imports.^ But there is nothing to show what 
happened to it after this date. Scicli, six miles downstream 
from Modica, was Sikel in the sixth century. ^ On the plateau 
above Modica is a small fifth-century cemetery belonging 
probably to an agricultural estate. There was another house 
or farm at Magazzinazzi, about five miles south-west of Ragusa. 
The Cava dTspica, running south-east from Modica, is a Sikel 
necropolis some miles long. Such graves as have been examined 
contain plain pottery of the fifth and later centuries. They are 
rather poor graves, grouped haphazard, belonging to a popula- 
tion scattered through small villages and farms. The type of 
rock-cut tomb is Sikel. There is nothing clearly Greek except 
an Ionic pilaster capital, which is so rude that it may well be 
the work of a Sikel imitating a Greek model.^ 

The whole area of Modica and Ispica is thin limestone 
country, suited to a poor and industrious race of peasants. It 
is full of unimportant remains, mainly of the Roman and 
Byzantine periods.^ The allegiance of these peasants in the 
sixth century is uncertain. From the fifth century onwards 
they must have tilled the soil for Syracusan masters, but earher 
they may have remained free, perhaps attached to Hybla. The 
troubles of S5n:acuse with Kamarina are more easily understood 
if there was still a body of unsubdued Sikels across the direct 
line of communication between the two cities. Between the east 
coast and Kamarina there is no evidence of sixth-century 
Greek settlement except the Uttle trading-post at Ragusa. 

There are no coins of Akrai older than the third century, and 
none at all of Kasmenai. In the sixth century these places had, 
it appears, less independence than the secondary colonies in 
Italy, which issued coins derived in type from the mother city.s 
Considering the change of status brought about by the tyrants 
in the smaller cities of Sicily, it is not licit to infer the con- 

* The best is a cup, Syracuse Mus. 45825, like Johansen, FS, pi. 19. i. 

® Above, p. 103. 

3 iV 1905, 437, fig. 22. 

Ci Orsi, MSc^ 1915, 2x3 : ‘ Va^er motykanus , . . gia in epoca greca, ma sopra tutto nella 
Tomana e bizantina, era fittamente costeiiato di piccoli villaggi e di fattorie and N Sc, 1905, 
436 : * come la sicula Motyka rispecchia oggi nel tipo fisico di buona parte del suoi abitanti, 
e di queili delle circostanti montagne, la soprawivenza della razza sicula, non mai obliterata, 
cosi penso che attraverso tutti i secoli la populazione ispicana rimanesse in gran maggioranza 
sicula, con insignificanti infiltrazioni di Greci, Romani, Bizantini, ed Arabi 

p. i 58 yVvT; 
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stitutional position of Akrai in the sixth century from evidence 
belonging to the fifth and later centuries. But we hear of no 
movements of population at Akrai, and considering its military 
importance it is likely to have been continuously inhabited. 
Probably it was part of the Syracusan state, without autonomy, 
and the other towns of Syracusan territory, such as Neeton 
and Heloron,* which receive independent existence in the third 
century, had the same status. They are likely to have had 
some local self-government, as a measure of decentralization 
of this territory, which was as large as any Greek state ; but this 
is only a guess. The foundation of Akrai and Kasmenai is 
mentioned by Thukydides, but not that of other Greek towns. 
This need only mean that the circumstances of the foundation 
were different, not that these two towns had a position 
privileged above the others. Most of these little places, like 
the oppidum tenm sane of Bidis,^ would be settlements of a 
few hundred Greeks, small men, engaged in agriculture and 
garrison duty. The towns were purely Greek, and if there were 
Sikels living in them, their remains and their burial customs 
had become indistinguishable from the Greek. The Sikels no 
doubt lived outside the walls, Hke the demos at Megara Nisaia.^ 
At dozens of points, especially in the fertile zone between 
Syracuse and Cape Pakh5mos, single graves or small groups 
have been found in the fields. Some of these have been men- 
tioned; they are for the most part Greek. Others are bare 
burials, or miserably poor, and are probably the graves of 
Sikel serfs. Sometimes a number of poor graves are grouped 
round one richer one, the cemetery of a large farming establish- 
ment with a Greek owner or manager and probably Sikel 
labourers. There are very few positive traces of the Sikels, 
except in the places where they maintained their independence 
into the sixth and fifth centuries. On many sites we can only 
say that there is a Sikel settlement which lasts until some date 
in the seventh century, and no remains of the subsequent 
period. In these cases we may infer that the Sikels were en- 
slaved as the Greeks advanced, and remained to tiU the fields 
for their conquerors. Their enslavement accounts for the 
absence of any sign of independent culture, and also for the 

^ *07r€p‘^V7rdXaLl!vpaK0(Timp ^povpi,oy, Aeliwil/NA xn, ^O, 

2 Verr, ii. ii. 22. 53 ; placed by Pace {Camarina^ 118) on the Dirillo near Biscari. There 
is from Biscari a seated terra-cotta statuette of the late sixth century (Mus. Biscari, 

Theognis 
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absence of anything Greek on sites which had been flourishing 
Sikel centres. 

These Sikels were presumably the Killyrioi, ‘slaves’ of the 
Syracusans. It is nowhere stated that the KiUyrioi were Sikels, 
but in no other way could the presence of a large body of slaves, 
more numerous than the citizens, be explained. This is sup- 
ported by the analogy of other conquered races with whom 
Aristotle compares them, especially the Maryandines of Hera- 
kleia. The Helots and the Penestai, also quoted by Aristotle in 
the Constitution of Syracuse, were conquered races tilling the 
soil. Perhaps the KiUyrioi, like these races, were not the 
property of the men whose lands they worked, but belonged 
coUectively to the whole body of Gamoroi. Though Herodotos 
calls them SovXot, they need not have been personal slaves, but, 
in Eustathius’ words, fiij yovca SovXol, dAAd TroAe^u.^. But all that 
is really known of them is that they joined the demos in driving 
out the Gamoroi.^ 

There is no evidence in the Syracusan sector of an inter- 
mediate state between independence and serfdom, though in 
the sphere of influence of the less acquisitive Khalkidians and 
Geloans some such suzerainty is possible. In 415 the Syracusans 
were receiving tribute from their Sikel subjects but as this is 
after the revolt of Duketios and the great expansion of Syra- 
cusan rule, there is no reason to suppose that tribute was 
exacted in the early fifth century, or from Sikels living in the 
original Syracusan lands. ^ 

^ Herod, vii. 155; Photius s.v. KaXkiKvpioL and KiXKiKvpioi (identical entries) ; Hesykhios 
s.v. KiXKLKvpioii Suidas s.v. KaXkiKvpioi, quoting Timaios {FHG i, p. 204) and Aristotle (fr. 
544 Rose ) ; Eust. IL B, 584; Zenobius iv. 54, KaXXiKvpioiv TtXeiovs (in alphabetical order under 
ift“). See Freeman, li, appx. ii; Hiittl, 38-40, The later references add little to Herodotos. 
The form and etymology of the name are uncertain. There is not more manuscript autho- 
rity in Herodotos for KvXKvptot, than for KiXXvpioi. The KaXkt- 9 LndKiXXiKvpi.oi variants, one 
or other of which is sometimes accepted, are attempts to provide a Greek etymology. The 
name, which is generally taken to be that of an enslaved Sikel tribe, may in fact be Greek, 
the form KiXX^pwi being perhaps derived from the Doric kIXXos = ovos (Pollux vii. 56). It 
would then be an abusive name like that of the serfs at Epidauros and elsewhere. An 
alternative etymology (Ceci, Rend, Lincei, 1932, 51, cited by Pace, ACS A, L 179, n. 6) 
explains KvXXvpioi as ‘ skin- wearers ^ comparing the Latin culleus, which also has a Greek 
origin. 

, 2 Thuk, vi. 20. 4.' ■ 

3 Orsi was of opinion that the Sikels of the mountain area were not reduced to the status 
of mXXvpiot., but were vir^Kom, payers of tribute : ‘Di questo state di cose e prova non dubbia 
la assoluta mancanza di reliquie greche sull* altipiano, mentre vi si riconoscono in piu punti 
avanzi siculi, dove puri, dove con tinta ellenizante .... * But these remains are of the period 
before the Syracusan conquest. The paucity of Sikel remains of the second half of the 
seventh and of the sixth century suggests strongly that the Sikels of the hills were enslaved 
and had no material culture. 
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The Syracusan territory at the end of the sixth century had 
a patchwork appearance. Military colonies at Akrai and Monte 
Casale, probably with Sikel villages to work their land ; Greek 
farmers in a waUed town at Heloron, and in other little country 
towns; Greek farmers dotting the open country-side in the 
more fertile parts (though the evidence for most of these is 
fifth-century and later) ; Sikel serfs scattered on big estates 
over the same area ; Sikels round Modica and Ispica who kept 
their nationality and appear to have been free peasants ; one 
free Sikel town, Hybla, with a Greek trading-post outside it. 
Large landholders, small landholders, serfs, lived side by side, 
and trouble was to come when the serfs had been so far 
assimilated that the smallholders felt that they could make 
common cause. And there was still an unabsorbed remnant 
of Sikels, peaceful and on good terms with the Greeks at 
ordinary times, but a possible rallying-point for their enslaved 
fellows. 

GELA 

The Geloan advance began under their oecist, that is, in the 
early seventh century, at the same time as the Syracusan 
advance. Antiphemos sacked the Sikan fortress of Omphake 
and carried off to Gela a Daedalic statue. ^ This may have been 
an object imported in the pre-colonization period, or may have 
been ‘ planted ’ to establish the Cretan claim to the territory. 
In any case, there was in Gela in a later century (it was lost in 
Pausanias’ time) a statue associated with the founder's wars. 
As Omphake is Sikan it should be west of the river Gelas, the 
boundary between Sikel and Sikan. This is country less well 
explored archaeologically than the hinterland of Syracuse, and 
there is no site with which it may be plausibly identified.^ 
Dessueri, the chief Siculan site of the Geloan territory, comes 
to an end at least a century before the foundation of Gela.^ 

The Scholiast on Pindar, 01. ii. 8 explains that the phrase 
Kafiovres ot voXXa Ovfxq} suits Gela, but not Akragas, and it 
appears that there was a tradition of early Sikan wars of the 

* Pans. viii. 46* 2 ; ix. 40. 4* 

2 Omphake is placed at Dessueri by Schubring, Rk, Mus, xxviii. 121-2 ; Giuliano, Riv. sL 
anLxLi$2. For another location see p. 116. 

3 There is Siculan III pottery in one grave only (MA, xxi. 379), and one iron fibula 
(ibid.). The only imported pottery is some Corinthian in two earlier graves to which it 
does not belong (ibid. 382, 387, graves 42 and 71). 
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Geloans.' The Sikels appear to have been a fairly peaceable 
people. Their sites, though naturally strong, were not fortified, 
and they seldom buried weapons in their graves. None of the 
cities on the east coast had difl&culties that we know of in 
estabhshing themselves, and at Megara and Leontinoi the Sikels 
welcomed the Greek settlers to their country. The Sikans may 
have been tougher fighting-men, for the Akragantines also had 
Sikan wars. 

Another unknown place taken by the Geloans is Ariaiton. 
At some time in the seventh century they dedicated to Athena 
of Lindos a krater as part of the spoils of Ariaiton.^ This is 
after the dedication by the Phaselites under their founder (soon 
after 690 ?), before Phalaris {c. 572-556). Probably it is part of 
the first conquest, though if Antiphemos had commanded the 
Geloans his name would have been given. With the natives 
hostile, the Geloans could have no rest until they controlled the 
hills which surround their plain in a semicircle. At some time 
in the seventh century they founded Maktorion,^ which was 
perhaps at Niscemi or Butera ; both sites stand up boldly about 
ten miles from the ramparts of Gela. Mazzarino, which is sug- 
gested as the site by the resemblance of the name, is too far 
away: Maktorion should have been near Gela, as part of the 
population seceded there in the seventh century 
The central point in the Heraian hills behind Gela is Calta- 
girone, which stands at the head of the valley of the Gelas, at 
the head also of the Fiume di Caltagirone, above the pass which 
is the lowest and most direct way from the plain of Gela to the 
plain of Leontinoi. It was a rich and important Sikel town in 
the second period, and almost alone of inland sites has imports 

^ S, Pind. 01* ii» l6h : ro Kafiovres irpoaTjKetv /xoAAop dfcovety ini rwv FiXav eKriKOTOiv, 
aAA* ov *AKpdyavra, ol piv yap dno rod pq.<xrov crvv<i>Kl<r$r)aav, ol Bk Kal /xoAty. 

Avri(f>'qpos yap 6 *P6 Blos Kal ""Evripos 6 Kpi^S) ot riqv els FiXav arelXavres dnoiKiay, npatrov pep nepl 
ryv ovvaycoyrjv cKapov ov perpiois^ avvaOpol^ovres rovs eK neXonovvi/jaov Kal *P6Bov Kal Kprirr^St 
etra nepl TOP BidnXovp, etra nepl top KaroiKtcrpop, Kal ndXiP SiaycoPiadpevot, npds rovs EiKavovs* 
E*' l^d: , . . pdyis Kal ranapws Stefcuv, enl (^oXanij rijs noXecos piaBapvovvres* E, ’jog (Ambr.) : 

» * * paxeaapivmy SiKeXiivraLS nepl rov xmpiov, 

^ Lind. ChfOn.XXV {Lindos f ii. 171) : FeXcdcoi Kparijpa piyaly], os ravrav et^e rap imypa^dy 
FeXdiiot- Ta[t] *A 0 avaiat, rai Harpcvmi dKpoQtpiov Apialrov. . , . Reinach, Rev. dpig, i. 103, 
takes Ariaites as a person, 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v. MaKrd>piovr noXis FLKeXlas" 0lXiaros npionp, rjv eKriae povTiv. Muller 
(FHGj ijPliilistosfr. 4) suggests that conceals the founder’s name. One manuscript 
reads MoVw (see Meineke’s edition). 

^ Herod, vii. 153; Freeman, i. 409; ii. 103 ; above, p. 64. Mingazzini {MA^ xxxvi, 690 if.) 
suggests that Maktorion was at Ravanusa (see below, p. 138), but this also seems too 
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from the Aegean in the Bronze Age. Imports in the third 
(Finocchito) period are frequent.^ The Montagna cemetery, 
which consists of groups of burials scattered over a whole hill- 
side, where habitation and graves were side by side,^ comes 
down only to the beginning of the seventh century. The neigh- 
bouring site of Bersaglio, inhabited throughout prehistoric 
times, also comes to an end at this period.^ The next document 
of Caltagirone is the cemetery of S. Luigi, on the slope of the 
hiU on which the present town stands, between the pass and 
the summit. The town to which it belonged was probably on 
the present site,^ rather than on the lower ground to the east, 
as Orsi suggested.^ There is some sporadic Siculan, including 
a fine amphora.^ Of the eleven graves regularly excavated, 
only two, both of the j&fth century, have each a single Siculan 
vase. There is no doubt that the persons buried in these graves 
were Greeks. The graves are covered with tiles a cappuccina or 
are clay sarcophagi, both particularly Geloan types. Cremation 
was practised,’’ though not certainly before the fourth century ; 
it is unknown in Siculan cemeteries. The plain pottery recalls 
that of Gela, where perhaps it was made.® There can be no 
doubt that there was a small settlement of Geloans, perhaps 
an outpost of S. Mauro,® who acquired a few Siculan vases 
from their neighbours. The cemetery goes back hardly earlier 
than 550; there are a few Late Corinthian vases. The Attic 
pottery is poor, but not worse than on other inland sites. 
There are half a dozen East Greek kyhkes with reserved lip and 
handle zone, and some glass and silver. 

^ Rocca Alta 73, Protocorinthian kylix (Johansen, VS, 89) ; do. 59, kyiix, Protocorinthian 
shape, painted red, perhaps a Sicilian imitation {N Sc, 1904, 92, fig. 52) ; do. 41, Sicilian 
imitation of Greek geometric (ibid, 90, %. 49 ; cf. MA, xxv, figs. 98 and 97). Rocca Bassa, 
Protocorinthian fragments (N Sc, 1904, 93). Orsi (ibid. 98) thinks that these have nothing 
to do with the Sikel burials, but have penetrated accidentally. I see no reason to follow 
him in this. His ground is a doubt whether the cemeteries lasted as late as the seventh 
centuries, and whether the Siculan III vases are genuinely burial deposits. The poverty of 
most of the Rocca graves is due to their despoilment. 

2 Ibid. 69. 3 BPl, 1928, 82 If. 

^ Libertini, xxviii. 126. s TV" 5 ^, 1904, 138. 

^ Ibid. 133, fig. 55, Other Siculan amphoras (as RM, 1898, 350 ff., fig. 64, 67) in the Liceo of 
Caltagirone are not certainly from S. Luigi. It is very probable that some of them come from 
the Montagna; see ibid. 344, where Orsi mentions oinochoai and paterai in the Liceo. 
iV 1904, 138, 140. 

® The kyhkes mentioned below; the paterai, op. cit., fig. 58, cf. Bitalemi, xvii, fig. 
498; plain oinochoai, also as at Bitalemi; * Samian’ lekythos with six rings at neck, in 
Liceo. 9 Orsi* op. cit. 141 ; Libertini, op, cit. 122. For S, Mauro see below. 

Kothon, stamnos {N 5 ^:, 1904, 133) and banded cup in grave 21 ; two miniature kotylai 
in Liceo (exact provenience uncertain). 
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Whether the Montagna hill-side continued to be inhabited is 
uncertain. Though there are no remains later than the early 
seventh century, it is possible that the Sikels continued to live 
there, and that one purpose of the settlement at S. Luigi was to 
trade with them. But the gap of over a century between the 
latest Siculan graves and the earliest Greek makes it impossible 
to say when, or under what circumstances, the Greeks arrived. 

Three miles south of Caltagirone, on a lower spur of the 
same system of hills, is S. Mauro. This site commands even 
more closely the route from Gela up the Maroglio into the 
Heraian hills and over to the plain of Leontinoi. It is not a 
single hill but a semicircle of low summits open to the south, 
up which chmbs the modern road.^ It has remains of the first 
three Siculan periods.^ The central and strongest hill, a long 
narrow platform which narrows so that it is nearly divided into 
two, was the Sikel site. On it is a two-roomed building, in plan 
like the ' palaces ’ of Pantahca and Monte Bubbonia,^ but much 
smaller. Beneath the foundations are scanty Siculan I-III 
remains, above which is a stratum of red earth, the result of a 
fire. The village was burnt early in the third Siculan period 
(ninth century), but continued- on the same site. Above the 
fire stratum are some Siculan III sherds. The foundations of 
the ‘ palace ’ reach in places down to this stratum. The building 
is very rough. The foundations depend for solidity on breadth, 
not depth ; the walls are roughly faced, and filled up with small 
stones ; additional strength is given where needed by widening 
the wall.4 At each end is an extension of the side-walls to form 
a sort of porch. There is no need to ascribe this extremely rude 
building to Greek architects. It was certainly not occupied by 
Greeks. The only Greek remains are an inscribed bronze tablet 
which is discussed below^ and some architectural terra-cottas 
from the surface.® These are probably strays having nothing 
to do with the palace, but it is possible that the terra-cottas 
were added to it at some date after its construction. The other 
end of the hiU has slight remains of habitation, and so have the 
slopes beneath the palace. Here are some house-foundations, 
hand-miUs, and water-jars. The pottery is mainly Siculan, but 
there are fragments of Greek sub-geometric pottery^ which are 

^ Plan and panoramas, XX, plL i“-3. 2 Ibid. 739, 

3 See above, p. 95, and below, p. 1 19. 

4 Plan, op. cit., pL 4. s p. 128. 

6 Van Buren, 49, 

7 MAy XX. 751, %. II, no. 4, from the palace; fig. 12, perhaps nos. 3 and 5. 
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evidence of trade in the period just before and just after the 
foundation of Gela. 

None of the pottery on this hill is later than the early seventh 
century except a group from a well-built house on the slopes 
which obviously belonged to one of the Greek settlers of the 
sixth century. The bronze tablet found under the palace does 
not date it, for it had an earth floor through which the metal 
could penetrate. Apart from the tablet and the architectural 
terra-cottas, which also have probably nothing to do with the 
building, this hill is like any other Siculan III site, with a few 
Greek imports among a larger quantity of Siculan pottery, and 
one solid building among barely discernible hut-foundations. ^ 
It was a small place, and the palace no magnificent building, 
the abode of a little princeling and his people. Nothing shows 
whether they were in close relation with the larger settlement 
of Caltagirone. 

The evidence of the pottery suggests strongly that the palace 
and the site were abandoned by the Sikels early in the seventh 
century; they were not necessarily driven out with violence. 
The fire of which trace is found at several points on the hill 
happened at least a century before the Greeks arrived, and the 
culture was the same after it as before. The earliest remains 
of the Greek city are of the early sixth century (600-5 75). ^ 
The Greeks may, however, have arrived at any time after the 
first quarter of the seventh century. Orsi is of opinion that this 
city was Omphake ;3 but Omphake, being Sikan, was probably 
to the west of Gela. There were other places taken by the 
Geloans in the seventh century, and there is no reason why 
S. Mauro should be any of those of which we happen to hear by 
name. 

Though the site has considerable military value, command- 
ing the upper part of the Geloan plain and the route into the 
hiUs, the Greek town was not fortified. The houses were 
scattered in small groups over the tops and slopes of the several 

^ I am Bot coafident that the wall (op. cit. 746, fig, 8) is part of the Sikel foundations, or 
that it is ancient. 

* Middle Corinthian vases, NC, no. 871, MA, xx, 817, fig. 72 (sporadic), end of Middle 
period; ibid., fig. 71, shape as NCf £g. 140, near to no, 843. Stone relief of same period, 
MA, XX. 825 if., pL 9; NCf 124; Pais, Ancient Italy, ch. xii; Della Seta, Italia Antica, ^g. 
131 ; Pace, ii. 16, fig. 14, 

3 M. 4 ,xx. 849““5 o. Pais (loc. cit.) suggests that S. Mauro was Galaria. But there is too 
little evidence for even probable identificatioii of these ‘anonymous cities ’ of the Heraian 
hills. None of them has given an inscription naming itself, and the topographical indica- 
tions in ancient authors are of the vaguest. 
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hills, their position being governed chiefly by the scanty supply 
of wells. The house whose ground-plan is best preserved 
measured lo-io x 5-70 m., and consisted of two rooms opening 
off a large court, with what appears to be the foot of a staircase 
leading up between the rooms to an upper story. ^ In a comer 
of the courtyard against the house wall is a little walled-off 
enclosure with two water-jars. Other houses on the south 
slope of the acropolis,^ aU of whose contents are of the sixth 
century, are built in the same style as this one, with walls of 
picked stone held together by an earth cement. Near one of 
these was found a fragment of a pithos of a type otherwise 
found only at Gela.^ Orsi calls it ‘ a poor mountain village, with 
isolated groups of houses, and without luxury in building and 
allows a population of about 4,000. It is not a military post 
like Monte Casale, but a settlement of poor farmers. They 
were certainly Geloans. As well as the pithos fragment already 
mentioned, other pithoi used for burial are Geloan in both 
shape and use.s ’EyxvTpLafios of infants was practised as at Gela. 
The tombs a cappuccina are especially Geloan . These similarities 
are due partly to the lack of good stone as at Gela. The most 
interesting grave, which contained gold and silver ornaments 
and a bronze flask, is a sarcophagus of imported stone with 
a lid of local stone. Twenty-two of the first fifty-eight graves 
excavated were cremations, but this high percentage was due 
perhaps not to religious reasons but to the plentiful supply of 
wood.® 

There is nothing except the inscribed bronze tablet that is 
particularly associated with the Khalkidian colonies.’ AU the 
pottery is either of the dominant Corinthian and Attic or 

J Op. cit., fig. 61. 

* Plans, op. cit., fiigs. 59, 10. The latter is regarded by Orsi as belonging to a Greek settler 
in the Sikan town. But the style of the building and the contents of a deposit just outside 
and almost certainly connected (Corinthian krater and Lakonian krater fragments; the 
pithos fragment mentioned in the text ; gorgoneion and head of terra-cotta statuette, both 
of the late sixth century) show that it belongs to the Greek town of the sixth century, not 
to its Sikel predecessor. 

3 Op. cit. 751 ; cf. MA, xvii, pi. v. 3. 

Op. cit. 799. ^ s Op. cit., figs. 14, 15, 16. 

* About 300 graves have since been excavated but not published in detail. In N Sc, 1915, 
225-6, they are said to be ‘circa 300 sepolcri poverissimi, per lo pih a cappuccina od innuda 
terra, con frequentissimi iyx^rgwiLol infantiii in anfore od in giarre ’ with Corinthian and 
black-figure, grey alabastra and glass. The contents, in Syracuse Museum, exactly confirm 
the sixth-century date. There is a ring-arybalios (cf. ATC, 313) and an alabastron (as NC, 
285), both dated c, 600. Nothing in the cemetery is later than 500. Orsi, loc. cit., says ; ‘ tutto 
accenna al VI secolo e ad una popolazione prettamente greca.’ 

7 Pace Orsi, MA, xx. 760, 775, 830. 
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paralleled at Gela. The inscription, which has Ionic forms and 
Khalkidian lettering,* was perhaps carried in antiquity from 
some town on the Leontinoi side of the pass, and cannot have 
anything to do with the building in whose ruins it was found, 
which had ceased to be used a century before. 

There are fragments of Siculan amphoras from a house,^ and 
Siculan III pottery in grave 20, alone of all the graves. ^ Orsi 
thought of a Sikel slave buried over his master ; but though the 
slave might be able to get Siculan pottery from his free 
relations, it is unlikely that his masters would be so tender as 
to bury it with him. It is more probable that we have isolated 
examples of infiltration of wares used by the neighbours of the 
Greek outpost. There is more Siculan in the S. Luigi cemetery 
at Caltagirone, as at Ragusa, where there were Sikels in close 
neighbourhood with the Greeks. But S. Mauro is very nearly 
pure of admixture. The wonder is not that a few Siculan pieces 
should be found in a Greek town in the midst of the Sikels, but 
that the Greeks while trading with Sikels should have guarded 
their own cultural integrity so jealously. Even if they had no 
use for Siculan wares, one might expect more pieces to come 
to the Greek towns by accident of intercourse. Even when 
Greeks lived on the edge of a Sikel town, there is very little 
evidence of two-way traffic which might suggest that the two 
races lived together in close contact. 

The chief remains of S. Mauro are the terra-cottas of the 
sanctuary.'* No other remains have been found of the building. 
The stones of the foundation have doubtless been carried away 
for building, and the terra-cottas were also disturbed, and 
many important pieces lost before the excavation began. But 
no recognizable pieces of column or capital have been found, 
and the upper structure was no doubt of wood, to which the 
terra-cotta revetments were nailed.^ The terra-cottas were 
probably not made on the spot. Some of the slabs have a 
numeral painted or scratched on the back, as directions from 
the maker to the buMer who set them up.^ It is generally 
agreed that they came from Gela.^ Parallels at Syracuse are 

^ Comparetti ap. Orsi, Op. cit. 843. ^ Op. cit, 805. 3 Qp, cit. 759. 

^ MAi XX. 778 plL v-Yii I Van Buren, AFR, 49 ff. s Orsi, op. cit. 777, 

^ Ibid., 779, fig. 42. Cf. the directions on the back of the terra-cotta revetments found 
at Kalydon (Poulsen and W^omoioStErsterVorlaUfiger Berickt uher die DdnischGriechischen 
Ausgrahungen von Kalydon, 23-6 ; Payne, NO, 249, 258 ; Rhomaios, *Apx^ 1937? 300 ff.). 

7 Orsi, op. cit. 797 : ‘ li tempietto . . . sorse per opera di operai gelesi, e con terracotte 
gelesi.’ Mrs. Van Buren is a little less certain (AFR, 53). 
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as close and as numerous as those with the Treasury of the 
Geloans and the archaic temple at Gela.^ There is not a Geloan 
style of painting terra-cotta revetments distinguishable from 
the Syracusan style. The case for the Geloan origin of the 
S. Mauro revetments rests less on exact parallels than on the 
probability that they would come from a known centre of 
export, which was also the city from which the inhabitants 
came. 

The main revetment is one of the richest and most varied, 
later than that of the Treasury of the Geloans and the first type 
in the temenos of Athena at Syracuse, to which it is most like. 
These both belong to the first half of the sixth century, so that 
a date about the middle of the century is possible for the 
S. Mauro revetment.^ The sculptural fragments in terra-cotta 
[MA XX. 790 ff., figs. 51-5 and pi. vii. 2: Van Buren, AFR, 51, 
153, 159) are so miserably scanty that it is hazardous to attempt 
to reconstruct the composition and put the groups in place in 
the building. 

There is no temple deposit to assist in the chronology and 
we must fall back on the cemeteries, which cover the whole 
sixth century and extend very little into the fifth. The temple 
was burnt down .3 It is natural to relate this to the sudden 
end of the cemetery, and infer that the town was destroyed 
and the Greeks driven out. Orsi connects this with Duketios.'^ 
But there are no red-figure vases on the site, and not the latest, 
fifth-century, black-figure. It is more reasonable therefore to 
connect it with Hippokrates’ Sikel Wars. The Sikel town of 
Monte Bubbonia, in a strong position above one of the head- 
waters of the Gelas, came to an end at the end of the sixth 
century .5 It is tempting to put the two together and suppose 
that the destruction of the one was followed by the destruction 
of the other. 

Monte Bubbonia is a hill with steep sides everywhere but 
at the east, where the highest part is closed by a wall of 
picked stones. Inside this acropolis is the 'palace', measuring 
50 X 7-50 m., of similar plan to that at Pantahca. The building 
is partly rough, partly of squared stones like Greek masonry. 

^ So also Van Buren, 79: ‘at one time Syracusan influence predominated at the smaller 
city’ (S. Mauro). 

2 See below, pp. 272 ff. 

3 Orsi, op. cit. 777. 

Ibid. 846. 

s See below, p. 379. 
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It had terra-cotta revetments^ with a simple meander. At 
the foot of the hill, to the north, was a similar building 
(68-30 X c. 30 m.) with large rooms round a courtyard, some of 
them storerooms. This Orsi calls the ‘winter palace’. The 
summit of the hill had in places stone foundations of houses, 
and the whole soil was covered with fragments of plain water- 
jars, tiles, and lava millstones; so was the winter palace. The 
painted pottery, both from the town and the cemetery^ on the 
slope to the north-east, is in about equal proportions Greek 
and Siculan. There is nothing earlier than the sixth century, 
the last phase of Siculan IV, some Corinthian, and rather more 
Attic black-figure and black glaze vases. All the graves were 
used several times. The terra-cottas are all of types repre- 
sented at Gela.3 There is also a little gold and some silver 
ornaments. Most of the bronzes are Greek, and there are paste 
beads and worked bone from the Greek colonies. 

There is no evidence to take the occupation of the site back 
earlier than the beginning of the sixth century. The explora- 
tion, especially of the cemetery, is far from complete, and it 
may be that traces of earlier habitation (except Siculan I 
pottery which was found under the palace) have vanished. But 
it is not inconceivable that this site overhanging the plains of 
Gela was seized by the Sikels during the Geloan advance, as a 
counter-stroke to the Geloan attacks on Omphake and Ariaiton. 
In any case, Greeks and Sikels must have reached a modus 
vivendi. For the Greeks, a hostile power on this strong site 
commanding the upper part of their plain would have been 
intolerable. Moreover, the material culture was half-Greek. 
The palace was built in part by Greek craftsmen,^ and had a 
decoration of painted tiles in the Greek manner such as is found 
on no other Sikel site. The pottery and other grave-furniture 
is in quantity more Greek than Sikel, and the Siculan pottery 
is less important and less original than at contemporary Sikel 
sites. Even within the houses Greek vases were used as much 
as Siculan. Most of the town had only its natural defences and 
was waterless. The winter palace, though it had a ‘robust sur- 

^ Kalypter with simple meander, Van Buren, kaL 2, p. 135 ; gorgoneion antefix, ant. 3, 
p. 137, dated early sixth century. 

^ Thirty-five graves were explored, but most of them were nearly ruined by the plough 
and the pottery was in very bad condition. 

3 Including a Siren vase, like MA, xvii, %. 544, a provincial imitation of a Rhodian type. 

'*■ MAf XX. 744, ‘Finfluenza e la direzione se non anche la mano di operai greci ’ ; cf. Van 
Buren, 45. 
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rounding wall’, would be untenable except in time of peace. 
The little Sikel community had made its peace with the 
Geloans, with whom it lived in unusually close relations, enjoy- 
ing some degree of comfort. We cannot say whether there 
were Greeks living at Monte Bubbonia, but it is possible. For 
the Geloans the chief disadvantage must have been that the 
wealth of the cornlands in this part of the plain went not into 
their granaries, but to the native prince, who built his palace 
with some magnificence and had at the foot of the hill another 
building which was at least in part a storehouse. The palace 
was burnt about the end of the sixth century, when the rulers 
of Gela put an end to these peaceful relations. 

LEONTINOI 

The Khalkidian cities have not been favourable ground for 
the excavator, and nothing of the seventh century has been 
found at Leontinoi. In the absence of a complete series of 
objects from a large excavation, which should make the local 
specialities as well known as those of Syracuse, Megara, and 
Gela, there is no means of determining what objects found on 
inland sites are specifically Khalkidian. But the northern edge 
of the Heraian hills and the valley of the Fiume di Caltagirone 
are naturally reached from Leontinoi and from no other part 
of the coast. As the culture of this part of the country in the 
sixth century lacks some of the characteristics of sites in the 
territory of Syracuse or Gela, we are justified in assuming that 
it was hellenized from Leontinoi. As there are signs that at 
Naxos and Leontinoi the Khalkidians entered into friendly 
relations with the Sikels, so it appears that the inhabitants of 
the country under Leontine influence received more tolerant 
treatment than other natives. 

Within ten miles of Leontinoi is Scordia, at the foot of a 
peaked hill rising out of the little plain now partly filled by the 
lake of Lentini, in a commanding situation. A Siculan III-IV 
cemetery has been excavated in part, giving Siculan vases and 
some Attic of the last quarter of the sixth century. Probably 
the site was still Sikel as late as the end of the sixth century, 
though further investigation is needed before the point can be 
proved. The top of the hill, called S. Basile or Casale, was 
fortified in the fifth century, and an immense reservoir provided 
water. This may well be the fort of Brikinniai, which the 

I N Sc, 1907, 498. See below, p. 379. 
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Leontines held in 424.* It will have been fortified, and probably 
first seized by Greeks, during the wars of the fifth century 
which began with Hippokrates. There is a cemetery of the 
Hellenistic period ; the cluef grave is that of a Sikel chieftain 
of the late fourth century who was still barbarian enough to 
be buried with weapons. Considering the changes of population 
in this area in the fifth and fourth centuries, continuity of 
Sikel occupation here is unlikely, even if there were not reason 
to suppose that the site had been held by Greeks in the fifth 
century. 

A site of similar nature farther north, on a strong hiU called 
Monte Judica, had some hundred or so houses in little groups, 
each group with a cistern. The hill was not walled, but the 
weakest points of the ascent were barred. There were few 
sherds, which range from Siculo-Greek of the eighth or seventh 
century to Attic of the fifth century ; an obol of Rhegion of the 
early fifth century was found.^ The important Sikel town of 
Morgantina was in this area,^ but there is no reason to identify 
Monte Judica with this or any other known place. 

Not far to the south of Scordia, in the Val d’Ossini, is another 
Sikel site'*' which continues after the colonization. It is a small 
cliff-sided plateau joined to the mountains by a narrow neck 
‘like a little Pantalica’.® The graves have Siculan II-III vases 
and Greek vases covering the period from the middle of the 
eighth to the early seventh century.® There is more distinction 
about the Greek vases here than on most inland sites. They 
include a Rhodian plate {RM 1909, 83, fig. i 6)7 and a grey 
bucchero aryballos (cf. Johansen, 175). The flourishing nature 
of the Sikel town here and the continuance of Sikels in so 
important a stronghold as S. Basile contrast with the dis- 
appearance of all trace of them within comparable distance of 
Syracuse. 

Intimate relations between the two races are shown at 
Grammichele, on the shelf which looks over the valley of the 
Fiume di Caltagirone and, more widely, over the plain of Leon- 
tinoi. There had been a number of small Sikel villages grouped 
loosely together within a few square miles. The cemetery of 

^ Thuk, V. 4. The identification is suggested by Orsi, iV Sc, 1899, 276-7 ; Freeman, iii. 71* 

2 AT 1907, 489 ff. 3 Diod. xi. 78 ; cf. Freeman, i. 153. 

^ This site is known indifferently as Ossini and Militello. s ^M, 1909, 74. 

® A round Corinthian aryballos, decorated with bands (Syracuse Mus, no, 22989 ; not 
mentioned by Orsi), is of the early sixth century. This is a century later than any of the 
other material and is apparently sporadic, ’ See p. 474. 
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Molino della Badia was ‘almost completely free from infiltra- 
tion of Greek obj ects ’ . ^ Pottery is scarce, bronze very frequent, 
some of it Greek,^ and an ivory comb is Greek.^ This cemetery 
belongs to the earliest period of contact, the eighth century or 
early seventh. At Madonna del Piano is another Siculan II-III 
cemetery which has not been excavated. 

A number of scattered graves at Pojo dell’ Acqua belong to 
the Siculan IV period (seventh-sixth centuries). They lie on 
the slope of the hill, which was crowned by the sanctuary and 
had Greek graves at its foot. It would be natural to suppose 
that the Sikel graves were all older than the Greek occupation, 
among whose remains they are interspersed. But some of the 
pottery seems to be of the sixth century rather than the seventh, 
and it may be that Greeks and Sikels lived together and buried 
their dead in separate cemeteries. Other graves have Siculan 
IV vases and many more unports. Late Corinthian and Attic. 
Four out of forty-six are cremations, and are more probably 
those of Greeks than of Sikels who had assimilated the Greek 
rite. The other graves are of Greek types : pithoi, a cappuccina, 
monohth sarcophagi, and earth graves.^ The presence of Sicu- 
lan pottery in these Greek graves implies very close relations 
between the Sikel inhabitants and the Greek settlers. 

The Greek settlement is at least as old as the late seventh 
century. The earliest remains are architectural terra-cottas 
from two sanctuaries, on the sites Madonna del Piano and Pojo 
dell’ Acqua. The antefix from the Madonna del Piano favissa 
is dated to the seventh century. s The raking comice from Pojo 
deir Acqua belongs to the seventh or early sixth century.^ 
The older of the two seated statues from the site should be 
put early in the sixth century.’ Statue and revetments are 
difficult to date for lack of parallels, and because they are very 
provincial, simplicity and crudity indicating not a very early 

^ MA, xviii. 122. 

^ BPlf igoSf 122, %. 26, wheel pendant, cf. Finocchito, BPl, 1897, 178, pL vii, fig. 18; 
Fusco 250, Sc, 1895, ^4^5 Megara 660, unpublished. P. 118, spiral ^XlK€s like examples in 
silver from Megara. 

3 BPI, mSf %• 23* * N Sc, 1920, 336-7. 

s Van Buren, 137, ant. I ; xviiL 146, fig. 7. 

® Van Buren, 96, r. cor. i, fig. 20; MA, vii. 261, fig. 44. Mrs. Van Buren and Barsow 
(Siziliscke Dachterrakotten, 99) date it to the early sixth century. The nearest parallel is 
from the Athenaion at Syracuse (Van Buren, 85, lat. sim. i, fig. 1), which belongs, I think, 
to the seventh century; so perhaps also the Grammichele piece. See below, p. 272. 

M A, vii, pi. 3; Van Buren, /FS, 1921, 205, says that it ‘cannot be dated later than the 
middle of the sixth century 
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date but inexperience. But allowing that local workmen may 
have copied models which had gone out of date in the great 
cities, both sanctuaries must begin at the latest about 600. 

The pottery cannot confirm this date. The Pojo deU’ Acqua 
sanctuary produced little pottery ; no Corinthian is mentioned 
in the publication,’' but there is exhibited in Syracuse a Late 
Corinthian pyxis of the t5q)e NC, no. 1298. Madonna del Piano 
has no Corinthian but a good many small black-figure vases.^ 
The earliest vases from the Pojo delF Acqua cemetery are Late 
Corinthian.3 None of the terra-cotta statuettes is so old as 
the beginning of the sixth century.'^ The cemetery has not been 
completely excavated, and the whole site is poor in pottery. 
But from the vases and terra-cottas we should conclude that 
the Greeks arrived in the second quarter of the sixth century. 
The revetment fragments alone carry their arrival back to the 
seventh century. This is another warning of the caution neces- 
sary in those cases where there is no check on the vases. The 
dates given for the arrival of the Greeks on other inland sites 
are strictly dates ante quern. 

The Madonna del Piano deposit is a favissa, with no sign of 
the building. At Pojo delF Acqua the terra-cotta revetments are 
the only architectural remains. Probably there was a little 
wooden building which has disappeared without trace. The 
other remains are equally scanty. Nothing on the acropolis hiU 
is as old as the fifth century ; there are a few house- walls, within 
one of which was a deposit of bronzes belonging to an ancient 
foundry.^ It is impossible to be precise about the relations 
between Greeks and Sikels. The remains of the two sanctuaries 
are almost entirely Greek, though their extremely rude provin- 
cial character has caused a few of the terra-cottas to be taken 
for Sikel work.® Only in the cemeteries and in some pieces of 
the foundry deposit is there evidence that Sikels and Greeks 
were there at the same time. There are many more Greek than 
Siculan objects, but Siculan industry was already in a fatal 
decHne in the sixth century. There may have been as many 
Greeks as Sikels living there then. The Greeks apparently did 
not occupy a special quarter, for groups of Greek and Sikel 
graves are juxtaposed. We do not know which race had pohtical 
predominance, but it is clear that the Greeks came as peaceful 


^ See MA, vii. 261, black-glaze vases. 
3 MAf VIL 270. 

3 BPIf 1900, 276 fF. 


2 ■xviii.:i55“-62. : 

^ See ibid., figs. 31 and 32. 
^ See below, p. 174. 
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settlers, not as conquerors. They may not have all been Khal- 
kidians, though Leontinoi is the city most conveniently placed 
for intercourse. But the pithos burials of the Greek cemetery 
of Madonna del Piano 'recall the Greek types of Gela and 
S. Mauro This may be because the light soil was suitable for 
that sort of burial, or because some of the settlers were of 
Geloan origin. ^ 

The Sikel cemetery of Favara, about six miles from the site 
of Grammichele, covers the sixth and early fifth centuries. It 
is contemporary with the Greek settlement at Grammichele, 
and the Siculan vases are very similar and in the last stages of 
desiccation. 3 

Not far from Grammichele in the direction of Leontinoi was 
Menai, Duketios’ birthplace. It was only a small town before 
his time,'^ not so important for instance as Morgantina, which 
lay in this tangle of hills. s The existing remains of Menai are 
all of later date, except two bronze lance-heads, said to be 
from an early deposit, and a late black-figure skyphos.^ The 
Pahkoi and their lake, and the great Sikel cult there, are not heard 
of earlier than Ducetius and have no archaeological content. 

Another town near the lake of the Palikoi was Eryke, which 
lay ninety stades distant from the Geloan boundary.'^ This 
would naturally be at the pass of Caltagirone. Eryke was 
probably above the lake of the Palikoi on the west of the Fiume 
di Caltagirone, the other side being occupied by Menai.® The 

^ MAf xviii. 126. 

^ Cf. Orsi’s conclusions (ibid. i68) : ‘We have here a city dretxtcrro?, un walled, probably 
rather a complex, an aggregate, of Sikel quarters, one near the other, to be placed in the 
tenth to sixth centuries, on which at the beginning of the sixth was superposed the vigorous 
Greek civilisation, apparently accompanied in the course of the century by an invasion, we 
do not know whether violent or peaceful, of Greek racial elements, probably Khalkidians, 
of Catanian and Leontine origin.’ 

3 Amphora as i?M, 1898, 340, fig. 55, but rougher j another as MA, vii. 265, fig. 48 his. 
An early Corinthian kothon, as NC, no. 722 ; Corinthian kotylai and aryballoi, Attic kylikes 
and lekythoi. ^ BP/, 1900, 275. 

s Cf , Diod. xi. 78. 7 : Ducetius’ fame grew after his capture of the Ttohv a^w'Koyov Mopyav 
rtvav. Pais, Ancient Italy, ff., places it at Grammichele. But it lay on the borders of 
Kamarina, Leontinoi, and Syracuse (Thuk. iv. 65), and Grammichele is too far north. 
Perhaps Morgantina was at Licodia (Pace, ACSA, i, 203 ; Camarina, 50). Echetla is generally 
placed at Grammichele (Orsi, MA, xviii. 167, doubtfully). 

^ Catania, Mus. Biscari, no. 655 ; Libertini, pi. LXix. 

^ Kallias, fr. i {FHG, ii. 382), ap. Macrobius v. 19. 25 : ^ Sc ^EpvK'q rijs ptkv reX(pas oaov 
ivepyKOPra ardSia St^arqKCP, imecKdis ioriv ro r* opos Kal -7 ra TraXmdv EiKeXtop 

y€y€vtipiivriv6Xis,vj>^KaXrovs^€i}XovsHaXovpLivovs€lvaiovp.^i^riK€v, 

® Ancient IMy, 137. On the name Eryke, cf, ibid., ch. ix. The river Eryke, named 

only in Duris ap, Steph. Byz. s.v. 24 /cpdyavT€ff, may be either the Fiume di Caltagirone or the 
Margherita. 
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state of our knowledge of the ancient topography of Sicily is 
aptly summarized in an early Itahan commentator's note on 
Eryke : ‘ De eius situ, ortu, et obitu non constat. Falso queritur 
de natura sua genus humanum, quod mortale sit, quando- 
quidem urhes et regna moriuntur.’^ 

Another site in this area, S. Cataldo, about ten miles north 
of Caltagirone, has produced a deposit of bronzes belonging to 
the seventh and sixth centuries, many of them Greek, including 
three vases. This deposit is comparable to the more interesting 
and important one at MendoHto.^ In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of S. Cataldo is a fortified Greek post at Piano dei Casazzi, 
which is probably due to Hippokrates, certainly to be brought 
into relation with the troubles of the fifth century. ^ This has 
absolutely nothing Sikel, and one can hardly doubt that the 
Sikels of S. Cataldo were suppressed and their territory held 
down by force. 

The chief site of Orsi's Fourth Siculan period is Licodia at 
the head of the Dirillo, and just below the pass which is, next 
to that of Caltagirone, the most important route from Gela and 
Kamarina to Leontinoi. Neither of these are passes in the true 
sense of the word. The highest point in the south-east of Sicily, 
Monte Lauro, is just over 3,000 feet high and has a road over 
the top of it. The towns lie now, as then, on top of the long 
ridges, which are not infertile. But the valleys, and the nicks 
in the hiUs between them, are the natural means of communica- 
tion, and Licodia occupies a strong position where the ground 
faUs to the Dirillo. 

The extent of the cemetery, which Orsi estimates at 200 acres,4 
shows that this was a considerable city. There are also two 
small outlying cemeteries. The type of grave is a rock-cut 
chamber with a funeral couch. Others are shafts, up to 10 feet 
deep, with a niche on either side. Intermediate forms show 
that the latter is only a simplification of the former. There is 
much Greek influence in the development of these forms from 
the common chamber tomb of the Siculan III period.s The 
contents date from the second quarter of the sixth century^ to 

^ De Pinedo in Steph. Byz. s.v. 

2 See below, p. 133. 

3 See below, p. 380. 

4 I sq. km., RM, 1898, 308. s Ibid. 326. 

6 Quatrefoil aryballos, as iVC, no. 1263, in grave 2 (to be added to lire's list, Aryhalloi 
and Figurines i 102) ; nnfigured Late Corinthian, Ure, op. cit. 91. Siana cnp, RM, 1909, 68, 
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the late fifth century. The small vases, lekythoi, kylikes, 
kotylai, small askoi, are Greek, and most graves have an Attic 
lamp. The larger vases, hydriai, amphoras, oinochoai, and 
paterai, are Siculan. This is not without exception, but there 
is a good deal of regularity in the deposits. In quantity Siculan 
and Attic are about equal. Few of the Attic vases are even 
second rate, and most of them are unfigured. The metal, 
bronze fibulas, silver rings, buttons, &c., is all Greek. 

Two miles south of Licodia is the cemetery of Scifazzo, which, 
belonged probably to a small separate village. The form of 
grave is the same as at Licodia, and the contents very similar, 
but the cemetery is, on the whole, earlier. Grave 3, with Middle 
Corinthian ring-aryballos and kylikes, and grave 10, with 
kotylai of the type NC, no. 928 and other Middle Corinthian, 
belong to the first quarter of the sixth century. The latter has 
sixteen skeletons ; such mass burials, common in the second 
Siculan period, are rare so late. 

The two cemeteries give the clearest picture of a free Sikel 
town in the sixth and fifth centuries, becoming gradually more 
completely Greek in outward appearance. None of the graves 
is without Siculan pottery, and the proportion is fairly con- 
stant.’' But the importance of the Siculan vases decreases. 
The sixth-century graves have some handsomely shaped 
hydriai, though their decoration is extremely hmited. By the 
late sixth century the painted Siculan vases disappear, and 
only plain jugs and deep saucer-like vases {scodelloni) are made. 
There are also certain Attic vases which are found much more 
frequently here and on other Sikel sites than in the Greek 
cities,^ e.g. the reserved-band kylikes of the type RM, 1898, 
fig. 52. These were cheap productions especially suited for the 
barbarian market. The lamps in tombs are also a Sikel 
speciality .3 

Though it is not absolutely proved that there were Greek 
settlers at Licodia, it is hard to believe that there were not. 
The Greek influence on the form of grave indicates very close 

^ 6 Sicilian vases, 9 Greek, in Scifazzo 3 (first quarter 6th cent.), 

30 „ „ 15 „ in Scifazzo 10 (first half 6th cent.; perhaps not all con- 

temporary). 

II „ „ 8 „ in Licodia i (late 6th cent.; two skeletons). 

2 „ „ 6 „ in Licodia 13 (early sth cent.). 

3 „ 4 jj in Licodia 9 (<;. 450)- 

These are the graves whose contents are most completely preserved. 

2 Cf. Orsi, 1909, 70. 

3 For lamps in graves cf. F. Messerschmidt, AA, 1933, 328 ff. 
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contact, the Sikel borrowings being by this time not only 
material but affecting also their religion. Their everyday life 
was becoming more Greek. The only relic of their art, a grave- 
stone, though rough work and certainly Sikel, is based directly 
on Greek models. 

It is rather unprofitable to guess what this or any other of 
these unknown cities was called. The topographical indications 
in ancient authors are too vague and apply to a period after 
the profound changes of the fifth century. In a very small area 
in the Heraian hills there are half a dozen excavated sites, and 
another unexcavated Sikel necropolis at Vizzini,^ and three or 
four ancient names to fit them. The one thing certain is that 
in spite of the local pride which has affixed Eubea to the name 
Licodia, this was not that Leontine post or any Greek town. 
Euboia is still unidentified, but probably lay farther to the 
east, in the hiUs south of Leontinoi in the direction of Syracuse. 
Its people, like the Megarians, were carried off by Gelon to 
Syracuse,^ so it was perhaps neighbouring on Syracusan and 
Megarian territory. Another AeovrivT]? was Xuthia,^ 

which has been placed near Sortino, where the Leontine, 
Megarian, and Sjnracusan territories met. It has no history. 

ftobably from an undiscovered Khalkidian colony in the 
Heraian hills came the inscribed bronze tablet found in the 
‘palace’ of S. Mauro.s This cannot belong to the Sikel town of 
S. Mauro, and its Ionic forms and Khalkidian alphabet make it 
most unUkely that it belonged to the Geloan town there. It 
was probably carried over from some place on the Leontine 
side of the hills.^ Its date is the late sixth century. The only 
intelligible part of the inscription contains a homicide law ; a 
fine of three talents is provided, and fines of two talents and 
one stater for this or other offences. The figure 400 which 
occurs twice is perhaps not a sum of money but a boule br a 
court of law. It is distressing to be able to do no more with 
this important document, but its very fragmentary state, and 
our inabihty to supplement it from other sources, make its 
interpretation almost impossible. It is, however, the only 

^ 1902, 222, fig. 5; Libertini, 34r. 

2 From Vizzini comes one of the small group of Sikel bronze figures, illustrated in Pace, 
ii. 157, fig. 147, 3 Herod, vii. 156. 

^ Died. V. 8; Philistos (fr, 19 Muller) ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. 

^ M A, XX. 831 ff. ; Face, iii. 255 if., fig. 49 j V. Arangio-Ruiz and A. Olivieri, 

Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et infintae ItaUae ad ius pertinentes, 171 See above, p. 115, 

^ Orsi, XX, 845, . 
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archaic inscription which throws any Hght on the pubhc life of 
the colonies/and if, as appears, it consists of a set of provisions 
for cases of homicide, it is part of a milder code of laws than 
the hterary tradition about Kharondas^ would lead us to expect 
in a Khalkidian city. 

KATANE 

The Heraian hills have been so thoroughly explored by Orsi 
that it is possible to form a fairly complete picture of the 
position of the Sikels at the end of the sixth century, just before 
the first of the wars that lost them their independence : a central 
nucleus of unsubdued Sikels who probably owed allegiance to 
none of the Greek cities ; among them, Greek settlers who had 
come from all sides, a half-Greek city at Grammichele, a Greek 
quarter on the outskirts of the Sikel town of Caltagirone, small 
Greek posts for agriculture and trade rather than mihtary 
purposes. Mihtary outposts are found in this period only in 
the territory of Syracuse, where the Sikels had been reduced 
to serfdom. The Geloans and Leontines appear to have had 
good relations with their Sikel neighbours, but the Leontines 
alone were tolerant enough to mix with them more than was 
needed for commercial purposes. Nothing speaks certainly of 
admixture of blood, but at Grammichele and Licodia it is 
fairly clear that Greeks and Sikels were hving in the same town. 

The Sikels of the Heraian hiUs, having Greeks on three sides, 
were in a favourable situation to receive the benefits of civihza- 
tion, and in time to suffer complete subjection. The land of 
the other main groups of Sikels, in the centre around Enna, 
and to the north on the slopes of Etna, is archaeologically less 
thoroughly known. But there is a group of excavated sites in 
the hinterland of Katane which were as well placed as the 
towns of the Heraian hihs for intercourse with the Greeks. 
These northern Sikels were at least as important as the 
southern. The poHcy of Katane was as liberal as that of the 
other KhaUddians, to judge from the support they received 
from the Sikels during the Athenian invasion.^ 

Immediately behind Katane the Sikels maintained them- 
selves at Patemo. One tomb which was in use for about a cen- 
tury (c. 575-475) has been pubhshed. There were about 100 
skeletons ; such large-scale burial in a single grave had already 
been given up in most Sikel places. Arms are buried, which is 

V ^ See above,; p. 74. 2 xhiik. vL' 62, 865 viL 32, 57. 

508s ■■ , 
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unusual so late as the sixth century and offers a presumption of 
barbarism. The pottery begins with Late Corinthian (aryballoi 
as NC, no. 1294) and plain black and red cups. The Siculan is 
limited to amphoras with linear decoration and a plain askos. 
Terra-cottas are Greek, including a Siren vase and a bird vase 
which has parallels from Rhodes.^ There is also a crude imita- 
tion in the local grey clay of the East Greek t5^e of Siren vase.^ 
Other material in Syracuse Museum from Paterno confirms the 
evidence of this tomb, but the sixth and fifth centuries are less 
well represented than the fourth and later. The quantity of 
Siculan pottery is very small, but the appearance of the to^¥n 
is the usual one of a Sikel place becoming hellenized by slow 
degrees, replacing the native pottery by cheap wares from 
Greece. The terra-cottas and such vases as have the slightest 
artistic value are Greek. During the fifth century the plain 
Siculan pottery disappears completely. Small jugs with an 
orange-red glaze, resembling the pottery produced in great 
quantity at Randazzo,^ on the other side of Etna, are probably 
local ware of the second half of the fifth century. 

Patemo was probably Hybla Geleatis.'^ This identification 
is not proved by the dedication to Venus Victrix Hyblensis 
found at Paterno,® for this might have been made in a neigh- 
bouring town to the great goddess of Hybla. There are two 
sites, those of Paterno and S. Maria di Licodia, which fit the 
position of Hybla on the slopes of Etna, between Katane and 
Kentoripa, and at a later date in the territory of Katane. There 
are also two ancient towns known to have lain in this area: the 
second is Inessa- Aitna, which is stated by different authorities 
to have been twelve miles or eighty stades on the road to 
Kentoripa.6 This agrees exactly with the distance from Catania 
to Paterno. But Patemo does not show traces of the violent 
changes of population which Aitna suffered with the expulsion 
of the Sikel inhabitants and resettlement as a Greek colony. 
The chequered history of Aitna could hardly fail to be reflected 
in its cemeteries. The remains of Patemo, though scanty and 

^ Cf. lalysos, xxxvL 30-41 (Maxuri, vi-viL 300, fig. 195). 

^ RM^ 1909, 87-8, fig, 17. 3 See below, p. 134 f. 

^ Thuk. vi. 94; vi, 62, "KjSAa ^ rWAcaris-j Paus, v. 23, 6; Stepli. Byz. s.v. See ‘Note on 
r^Aearts and raA€<wTat* on p. 144* s X. 7013. 

^ liin. AnLf ed. Cuntz, p. 13; Strabo 268, Pareti, 332, n. 2, gives conflicting modern 
estimates of the Touring Club Italiano for the distance from Catania to Paterno: ten or 
twelve miles according to the exact starting-point and route. Pace in his discussion of 
the Itineraries (ACS A, i. 443) disregards the distances given, as the manuscript tradition is 
so bad that no conclusions may safely be drawn. 
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insufficient to illustrate the progress of hellenization, suit a 
sacred place of the Sikels which was stiU barbarian at the end 
of the fifth century but was already considerably hellenized. 
It is therefore difficult to accept the identification of Aitna 
with Paterno which the Itinerary suggests. S. Maria di Licodia, 
which has not been excavated,* is about three miles beyond 
Paterno, a good deal more than eighty stades from Catania, 
but I do not think the figures sufficiently certain to exclude the 
identification of this site with Aitna. It is unhkely that either 
Hybla or Aitna is on some undiscovered site, for, though there 
has been httle scientific excavation, the southern slopes of Etna 
are too well known for an important place to have lain com- 
pletely hidden. The common view which places Hybla at 
Paterno and Inessa-Aitna at S. Maria di Licodia is probably 
correct. But the difficulty of reaching certainty about these 
two sites, although much more is known about them than 
about most places in the interior of Sicily, shows that in dealing 
with most of the excavated sites it is hardly worth discussing 
conjectures for the ancient name.^ 

It is particularly unfortunate that it is not possible to be 
certain of the identification of Paterno with Hybla, because 
Hybla is one of the most important of Sikel places. It was 
probably this Hybla at which Hippokrates died,^ and which 
alone of the Sikel towns dechned to join Duketios.'^ The 
Hyblaians are the only Sikel people known to have made a 
dedication in Greece, a statue of -Zeus at Olympia.s Their 
goddess, known only as the Hyblaian goddess, but later identi- 
fied with Aphrodite, was honoured not only by the Sikel people 
but also by the Greeks of Sicily Her priests were interpreters 
of visions ; the Galeotai consulted by Dionysios’ mother, and 
by Dionysios himself, were probably these priests of Hybla 

^ The only antiquities I know are a bird vase with Cypriote affinities {RMj 1909^ 
fig. 18, f) and a gorgoneion antefix (Van Buren, 144, ant. 35). Only the latter has any 
relevance to the state of the town in the fifth century, and a single object can establish 
nothing. 

2 Cf* Pace, ACS A, i. 426 ffi, on the difficulty of identifying sites named in the Itineraries, 

3 See below, p. 404. 4 Diod. xL 88. 6. s Pans. v. 23. 6. 

^ Philistos ap. Pans, loc, cit. (fr. 49 Muller). Philistossays that the Hyblaians were pious 
above all the barbarians of Sicily ; he does not say their activity was limited to the barbar- 
ians. Pausanias speaks of the fame of the goddess wapa StKeXLOiTwv, It is not certain that 
Philistos is his authority, much less that Philistos used the word SLKeXtairau But though by 
Pamsaniasy time it was used of all the inhabitants of Sicily, whether their origin was Greek 
or barbarian, it is probable that in this case, where he quotes in the next sentence iv 
SiKeXta pap^dpcov from PMlistos, he is using HuceXioiTai with the proper antithesis between 
Greek and barbarian. 
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Geleatis.i The temple whose fifth-century revetment has been 
found at Patemo^ belonged in all probability to this goddess 
who attracted the worship of the Greeks. 

Terra-cotta revetments of this period are rare and unimpor- 
tant in the Greek cities of Sicily, and there are few examples 
of the developed style in which polychromy is given up and 
the design is in rehef picked out in black on white. Being in a 
small town, and in a fashion which was already being given up 
in the great cities, the Paterno revetment may be later than 
the revetment of the Olympieion of Syracuse, to which it is 
close.3 The sima, with palmette and lotus in relief, is of a type 
not known elsewhere in Sicily but common in Magna Graecia, 
though it is not very close to any example there.^ Terra-cotta 
revetments were given up in Sicily before the general adoption 
of this Ionic type from south Italy. It seems that the small 
town at Paterno, not able to pay for the most progressive 
artists, decorated its temple in a fashion already out of date in 
the big cities, probably by the hands of artists who found their 
livelihood slipping from them in their own cities. This is quite 
in place in a Sikel town which, though it has made considerable 
progress in hellenization, is still regarded by the S 5 nracusans 
as barbarian. It would not be expected in Aitna, the city of 
Hieron’s Peloponnesian settlers. 

Farther west on the rich slopes of Etna another cult survived 
the absorption of the Sikels. The worship of Hadranos, the 
fire-god identified with Hephaistos, and the temple in the 
sacred grove guarded by a thousand hounds who knew how to 
distinguish friend from enemy,® were famous all over Sicily 
from the fourth century onwards. The town of Hadranon was 
founded by Dionysios. Its Sikel predecessor lay in the valley 
of the S 5 miaithos below, at Mendolito. While only cemeteries 
have been excavated on most Sikel sites, here the cemetery has 
not been found, but part of the town, houses built of lava 
blocks, which show ‘ a development of singular decorative 
architectural forms applied to the native lava ’,6 and a rough 
city wall of piled stones. In one of the houses, within a pithos, 
was a deposit of bronze weighing nearly a ton. This was a 

^ See ‘ Note on TeAearty and FaXeSrai ’ on p. 144. 

^ Van Buren, lateral sima 40 (p, 94), dated to the second half of the fifth century; 
geison 33 (p. 110), to the end of the sixth century, probably by a slip for fifth century. 

3 Van Buren III, geison 39, 

^ Darsow, Sizilische I)achtenahotieny 2^, regards it as an import from south Italy. 

s Aelian, NA xi, 3. , , Sc^ 1909, 387, 
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smith’s hoard, to be melted down and used again, and con- 
sisted of fragments of plain vases, lances, and pieces in rehef 
for attachment to dress and perhaps to wooden objects. 
Fibulas are few. There are also large lumps of unworked bronze 
and some lumps of iron. The most interesting pieces are bronze 
belts and buckles with simple patterns in rehef, for the most 
part Hnear or in groups of dots, but rising once to a crude 
schematization of a face.’" None of these pieces can be asserted 
to be Greek, and few of them show a close imitation of Greek 
work. There can be httle doubt that they are nearly all the 
product of local workshops, in which Greek influence on the 
decoration is felt from the seventh century onwards, but does 
not alter the Sikel character of the work.^ 

Greek influence is seen most clearly in the barbarous copies 
of architectural terra-cottas, chief of which is a hon’s head in 
red clay full of volcanic matter, without modelling except for 
the deep-set eyes and flame-hke hair.^ A flat fragment decorated 
with stamped concentric circles with two dots between each 
may have served an architectural purpose. The decoration is 
that of a stamped pithos, but this fragment is not curved, and 
so cannot have been part of a pithos. Orsi speaks of rough 
sculpture in lava from this site, showing a corruption of archaic 
Greek motives,^ but I do not know the pieces to which he refers. 

The bronze statuette called the ephebos of Aderno,® which 
has had a certain renown in discussions of west Greek sculp- 
ture, is not relevant to the Sikel town, as it was certainly not 
locally made. Equally important in themselves, and as indica- 
tions of the progress of MendoHto in the fifth century, are two 
inscriptions on the rims of otherwise plain pithoi. These are 
two of the four known Sikel inscriptions, the others being on 
an askos in Carlsruhe from Kentoripa and on a bronze statuette 
in Catania, probably found in the province of Catania.® People 
who were writing their own language in Greek letters and 
setting their own artists to copy Greek architectural and sculp- 
tural forms were proceeding towards a genuine Greco-Siculan 

^ Ausonia, viii. 55, fig. 4, illustrates a few of these belts, and a bronze statuette from 
Mendolito wearing one (fig. 3) ; cf. Pace, ACS A, i. 164, fig. 81. 

2 Orsi speaks {N SCf 1909, 387) of Greek influence from the seventh or possibly the eighth 
century on the local pottery. I have seen nothing older than the seventh century, and no 
imported Greek pottery older than the last quarter of the sixth century; but I have not had 
access to all the material. 

^ Sizilische Dackierrakotten, 12, ^ iV 1912, 415 

5 Ausonia, viii. 44 f!., pL 2 ; ACSAy ii. 59, fig. 62, 

^ Whatmough, PraeAialic Dialects , ii. 441 if. 
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cultare to which both sides should contribute — ^not, as had 
already happened in the Heraian hills and finally happened all 
over Sicily, an absorption of the Sikel by the Greek. ^ 

Kentoripa was a place of some degree of riches in archaic 
times, though little earlier than the Hellenistic period has sur- 
vived. The inscribed askos has just been mentioned ; its alpha- 
bet, derived from the Khalkidian, differs from it in the form of 
lambda (t for The Grotta dell’ Acqua tomb, which con- 
tained many skeletons, from the early seventh century {RM 
1909, 97, fig. 26, scarab, fibulas of ivory and amber) to the 
middle of the sixth (Late Corinthian kotyle, red-and-black- 
banded kylix, ibid. 98), has Greek imports more varied and 
numerous than most Sikel sites, including ivories (ibid., fig. 23) 
and worked amber as well as the objects already mentioned. 
The Mammana collection, made in Centuripe and now in 
Sjnracuse Museum, contains a few sixth-century objects.^ 
In Palermo is some late sixth-century material which adds 
nothing to the picture of prosperity obtained from the Grotta 
deir Acqua tomb. 

On the western side of Etna, at a height of over 2,000 feet, 
was a small town at S. Anastasia near Randazzo. Everything 
about this place, pottery, terra-cottas, and burial methods,*^ is 
Greek. The earliest pottery is Late Corinthian: kotylai and 
miniature oinochoai, stamnoi, pyxides, hydriai, and a kothon, 
all decorated entirely with lines and dots. The kotylai, which 
are most numerous, are exactly like those at Lokroi.s It is very 
unlikely that any of them are other than Corinthian, but they 

^ It is unfortunately impossible to be as full as I should like on this important and inter- 
esting site. Only short notes on Orsi*s explorations have been published (see Bibliography) j 
and most of the material is no longer accessible. For the plan of the town and the architec- 
tural details these notes are the only evidence, as the site has been partly covered up again, 
partly overgrown. The bronzes have never been adequately studied, and it is possible to 
see only a small selection of them. The collection of antiquities made by Petronio Russo has 
been neglected since his death, and I could obtain no information about it at Adrano. 
Some of it is illustrated by G, Patemb Gastello, Nicosia etc. {Italia Artistica^ no. 34), on 
p. 130 : the illustration shows only Greek vases, the earliest being b.f. of the end of the sixth 
century. Russo’s own book, Aiernd (Catania, 1911), is a typical piece of Sicilian erudition, 
abounding in learned conjecture about the Cyclopes. Mendolito and Dionysios’ foundation 
of Hadranon would well repay further exploration on the sites and in the magazines of 
Syracuse Museum. 

^ Libertini, Centuripe^ 8 ; CAE^ iv. 436; Whatmough, Dmleds^ii. 444. Sikel 

alphabet, ibid. 541. 

3 Terra-cotta of Rhodian type (Libertini, op. cit. loi). A Frotocorinthian kotyle, and a 
lakaina, exhibited with the collection in Syracuse, are not certainly from Centuripe. 

Of the graves published in 1907, four are cremations, sixty-six tile sarcophagi ; cf. 
Rizzo, RMf 1900, 238, tombs a cappuccina. s For which cf, below p. 262. 
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all belong to the latest phase, in the second half of the sixth or 
even in the fifth century d A terra-cotta antefix (Van Buren, 
138) is of the late sixth century. Though it is unlikely that 
there is any local imitation of Corinthian, pottery was manu- 
factured, small bright red oinochoai, rarely with black bands, 
being the commonest shape. Small plates, with one or two 
handles, and stamnoi, are also frequent, with the same orange- 
red glaze. Most of these adopt Attic shapes of the late fifth 
century. One curious hydria, clay a light red, paint a dull 
black washed to brown for the fines, with three running figures 
in black silhouette, is among the rare and incompetent western 
imitations of Attic black-figure. 

The Greek settlement is associated by Rizzo with the move- 
ment of population caused by Hieron’s settlement of Aitna.^ But 
subsequent investigations have carried the beginning back for 
about half a century before his date of c. 475, and it cannot be 
related to any event preserved in the literary history; it is 
simply another document of the Greek advance, which was 
intensified towards the end of the sixth century. The proposed 
identification as Tissa, ac tenuis civitas^ (Rizzo, p. 239, 

very doubtfully) or Trinakia (Van Buren, p. 82) are mere 
guesses. The very existence of Trinakia is doubtful, and its bit 
of recorded history (Diod. xii. 29) is rightly referred to Piakos.'^ 

CENTRAL AND WESTERN SICILY 

The material remains of the rest of Sicily do not permit of 
any such detailed picture of the process of heUenization as has 
been given for the Heraian hills and the region of Etna. The 
main reason for this is that the exploration of these regions has 
not yet been as thorough and methodical as that of eastern and 
south-eastern Sicily. But apart from this accident, the nature 
of the country and the distance from the Greek cities made 

^ Attic : lekythoi of lire’s shape H ; alabastron by the Diosphos painter (Haspels, ABL, 
237, no. 107). The Lakonian krater, Mingazzini, 1 Vasi Castellanif i86, no, 36, is contem- 
porary.,' ^ ■ , , 

2 1900, 248: ‘I pochi esemplari di vasi atticia f.n. ci dicono che siamo nelF ultima 
fase di questo stile gia declinante . . . non possiamo assegnare come terminus a quo della 
necropoli che il primo quarto del v secolo av. Cr., accostandosi, forse, un po’ di pih alia 
meta di esso.’ But the material from subsequent excavations carries it back to the sixth 
century. 

3 F<2m n. hi. 38. 86 ; cf. Sil. Ital xiv. 267. 

^ Pais, Ancient Italy, ch. xi. Piakos is placed by S. Mirone {Demareleion, ii. 17 ff.) at S. 
Maria li Plachi, north of Catania, He mentions Roman remains at many points in the 
neighbourhood. 
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central and western Sicily less open to Greek penetration. The 
native peoples were less advanced; the Greeks had less reason 
to go among them for trade or conquest. A few sites near the 
south coast which have recently been excavated, in the west- 
ward extension of Geloan territory and behind Akragas, illus- 
trate the difference: Palma, Ravanusa, S. Angelo Muxaro, 
Mussomeli. Elsewhere, in the inland parts of western Sicily, on 
the north coast and in the mountains behind it, and in the very 
centre of the island, remains older than the fifth century are so 
slight that they cannot be called illuminating. There are in 
these areas interesting sites which may be expected with the 
progress of excavation to give material for comparison with 
better-known regions. But it is already clear that hellenization 
proceeded more slowly in the west, and that the natives did 
not develop so fast eitW by their own efforts or through Greek 
influence. This is not due to the different capacities of Sikel 
and Sikan, peoples who are not distinguishable archaeologically, 
but to geographical reasons. 

At Enna there is a small collection which I have not seen, 
of which Orsi mentions ‘ a few Corinthian vases and some black 
Attic of local provenience . . . documentation of Greek Enna 
of the sixth century'.’^ I am informed that there is not enough 
material to support Stephanus’ supposed Syracusan colony, 
or to throw light on the process of hellenization. At Con- 
ventazzo on the Lago di Pergusa, scene of the rape of Perse- 
phone, was a Sikel tovm with ordinary Siculan IV pottery of 
the sixth century and a few Greek imports beginning c. 550 
a poor place with no essential differences from the Licodia type. 

The remains of Serra Orlando near Aidone, and especially 
the farm-implements,'^ are very informative for the condition 
of the interior in the fourth and third centuries, when it appears 
that the little town was inhabited by men of uncertain descent 
but Greek customs, who went out to till the neighbouring 
fields and brought their implements home with them. The 
likeness to the modem system of agriculture extends to the 
shape of hoe and ploughshare. Two black-figure lekythoi and 

N Sc, 1931 j 375. There is in S3nracuse Museum a Corinthian kothon of the type of NC, 
fife* ^35? said to be from Enna; in Oxford, a Late Corinthian aryballos (ibid*, no. 1273). 

2 "^Ewa, TToXiff EiKcAlas, KTtafia SvpaKocrmv, fiera o' €77? EvpaKOvawv* The date is that of 
Akrai. For Pace’s suggestion that ’'Ewa is a mistake for ‘'/w see above, p. 103. 

3 Corinthian kothon; Lakonian black krater, Mingazzini, / V asi Castellani^ 186, no. 39; 
uniigured Attic from last quarter of the sixth century. Other material in Enna Museum, 

1898, 345-6. ^ 
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a seated terra-cotta statuette of the last quarter of the sixth 
century are the earliest objects from this site, but throw no 
light on the origin of the town. There is nothing Sikel, but a 
few Greek things of the late sixth and early fifth centuries are 
not enough, without an account of the circumstances of their 
discovery, to establish that the place was Greek at that date. 

At Alimena, twenty miles north of Enna at the foot of the 
Madonie mountains 3,000 feet above sea-level, there is an 
ancient town with ' Cyclopean ’ walls and an extensive but poor 
Greek cemetery. Such material as I have seen dates from the 
late sixth century onwards and has nothing Sikel. ^ If this were 
indeed, a Greek settlement, in one of the poorest and most 
mountainous parts of Sicily, and most remote from any Greek 
colony,^ it supports the view that Enna, the capital of the 
district, was Greek. But so little is known of this part of the 
country that it is rash to form any opinion on its circumstances. 

I give a brief summary of the earliest Greek material from 
other sites in the centre of Sicily. 

Gangi: in Palermo, unpublished: Late Corinthian kothons and black- 
figure oinochoai of the early fifth century; plain oinochoai and 
‘ saucers ’. No distinctively Siculan pottery. 

Troina: negro’s head vase, Catania, Museo Biscari, no. 869, Libertini, 
pi. xcix. The ' Cyclopean ’ wall (G. Patem6-Castello, Nicosia etc., 
Italia Artistica, no. 34, p. 97) is no doubt later. 

Nicosia: Paterno-Castello, op. cit. 10, xa&ntionsvasigreco-siculiz.xaong 
other antiquities found there. At or near Nicosia was perhaps 
Engyon, mythically a Cretan foundation, celebrated for its temple 
of the Mothers.^ 

Geloan expansion to the east and north-east was limited by 
other Greek communities. To the west they had a free field, 
and their occupation of the central part of the south coast was 
as intensive as that of the hiU-country nearer to them. Akragas, 
which became an independent colony in 580 b.c., was already 
occupied by Geloans as a trading-post, probably in the late 
seventh century Other intermemate points were Geloan at 

f Marconi, iV Sc^ 1928, 510 n. : ‘ le testimonianze archeologiche risalgono in parte maggiore 
al periodo ellenico (0, diremo meglio, ellenizzante) ^ ma trovai quantita notevole di frammenti 
ceramici preistorici, del II e III periodq siculo’. 

2 The neaj-est Greek colony is Himera, from which, however, the mountains cut it off 
except by difficult and devious routes. 

3 Diod. iv. 79-80. Engyon is frequently placed at Gangi (e.g. by Freeman, i, 146), but 
that is too far from Agyrion whence stone for its temple was brought. 

^ See below, pp. 305 ff. 
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the same period. The chief of them is Palma di Montechiaro, 
near the coast about fifteen miles east of Akragas. A number 
of points in the neighbourhood of Palma were occupied before 
the middle of the sixth century, some of them at the beginning 
of the century or perhaps even in the seventh. ^ The most 
interesting is a small country sanctuary near a sulphureous 
spring, among whose not very precious offerings were three 
wooden statues which have been preserved by the action of the 
sulphur. These are most valuable as the oldest Greek wooden 
sculpture extant^ and also as pieces of archaic sculpture whose 
Sicilian origin cannot be questioned. The oldest of them is a 
little earlier than the middle of the sixth century, which is also 
the date of the earliest terra-cottas and vases. ^ 

Palma was probably the Daedalium named in the Itinerary* 
as the stage between Akragas and Phintias (Licata) . The name 
of Daidalos is associated with the territorial advance of both 
Gela and Akragas. s Daedalium might belong geographically 
to either, but it is now certain that this area was \dsited by 
Greeks before the foundation of Akragas, and so it may con- 
fidently be called Geloan. The castle of Palma and the hill 
Castellazzo above the sea control the road from Akragas to 
Licata and there is also passable shelter, which was important 
on the harbourless south coast of Sicily. Though Palma did 
not develop into an independent colony as Akragas did, its 
early importance may be judged by considering the evidence 
of Greek penetration into the country behind. 

A Greek town at Ravanusa is at least as old as the seventh 
century, though there is little material older than the founda- 
tion of Akragas.^ Its sixth-century graves are of a type known 

* From the town of Palma a Middle Corinthian alabastron {BPl, 1928, 61 ; cf. NC, 303, 
group B). At Piano della Citta a fortified site occupied by Greeks in the sixth century. At 
Castellazzo, on a hill above the sea, a Greek site with some sixth-century materia!, but more 
of the fifth and fourth centuries. 

riJ See G. M. A, Richter, Kouroi, 14, n. ii. 

3 Caputo dates the bad Late Corinthian pottery {MA, xxxvii. 619-20, figs. 24-5) too 
early in suggesting a seventh-century date. 

^ p. 13, ed. Cuntz. Ckputo’s suggestion (ibid. 683) that the sacred spring was called 
Gelonium stagnum (Solinus, v. 21-2) is not contradicted by this conjecture of the name of 
the town. ■ , See p. ',318. ' 

^ Corinthian vases {MA^ xxxvi. 672, fig. 30Z (Late Corinthian kotyle) and p. 667 ; Attic, 
Siana cup, late (ibid., figs. 26-7), A Protocorinthian cup of the early seventh century (ibid. 
685, fig. 40) was found casually ; this is about 100 years older than any of the material found 
in the excavations, Mingazzini (ibid, 687 ff.) suggests that this town was founded about 
580 by Geloans and passed from Gela to Akragas at the time of Phalaris (a fragment of 
pithos- rim, ibid. 683, fig. 38, is Akragantine). See below, p 317. 
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elsewhere only at Gela.^ There was probably a small Greek 
post at Canicatti, where Corinthian and Attic black-figure vases 
have been found A Corinthian vases are said to have been found 
in the construction of the railway from Canicatti to LicataA 
The site at Naro in the same neighbourhood has nothing Greek 
older than the end of the sixth century. At Monte Sabbucina 
near Caltanisetta on a Siculan III site is a siren vase, a Geloan 
imitation of a Rhodian type,^ and a lydion, such as are found 
more frequently at Gela than other Sicilian sites. There is also 
a fragment of pithos rim, with Nike and chariot, which is 
Akragantine.s Both Geloans and Akragantines, therefore, were 
trading with these Sikels in the sixth century. Another site near 
Caltanisetta, at Gibil-Gabib, has extensive Greek cemeteries, 
nothing in which, however, is older than the fifth century.* 
Vassalagi, near S. Cataldo in the same district, is the site of 
‘an unknown Sikel town, hellenized in the fifth century’, 
according to Orsi ; the Greek cemetery begins probably in the 
fourth century. 

This territory could be reached from the coast either from 
Gela or more naturally from Palma or Licata. Licata, the 
ancient Eknomos at the mouth of the southern Himeras, is 
better situated than Palma for trade with Ravanusa and 
Caltanisetta, and was probably used for the puipose. It has 
produced few remains of antiquity, but these include some 
late sixth-century terra-cottas.’ The literary evidence asso- 
ciates Eknomos with Phalaris and names a <f>povpcov ^aXdpiBos 
there, but gives some ground for supposing that there was 
already a Greek post before Phalaris.* 

There are two excavated sites in the country behind Akragas. 
S. Angelo Muxaro, on the Platani, the ancient Halykos, is 
Sikel until the early fifth century. The tholos tombs, the 
largest in Sicily, were in use from the eighth century, if not 

^ Marconi, iV 5^/1930, 413. 

^ Coll, de Angelis, Agrigento (I thank Mr. D. F. Allen for drawings of these vases). The 
earliest is a Late Protocorinthian kotyle of the type iVC, no. 191, fig. 9 c, which continues 
until the last quarter of the seventh century. 

^ N Sc, 1879, 231. Some of the material was sent to the Museo Preistorico in Rome, but 
I have not traced it there. At Passarelli near Campobello in the same locality were found 
graves with * geometric’ vases, whose nature and date is uncertain (ibid. 233). 

Syracuse Museum, unpublished ; cf. MA, xvii, figs. 23, 544 (both Rhodian). 

s Cf. Marconi, 201 ff., figs. 137-9. 

^ Salinas, iV 18S4, 446, corrects the reference in N Sc, 1881, 251 to Corinthian vases. 

7 Palermo Museum, unpublished ; cf. Mingazzini, MA, xxxvi. 687, n. i. 

8 See below, p. 317, 
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earlier, to the early fifth. Only towards the end of that period 
are there a few Greek imports. There are no Protocorinthian 
or Early Corinthian vases. That is, the Greek imports begin 
about the date of the foundation of Akragas.’^ The commonest 
vases are tall oinochoai with a bright orange-red varnish, whose 
shape, and especially the trefoil mouth, is derived from Corin- 
thian examples. Long-stemmed vases with basin-like top 
{fruttiere), derived from a Siculan II t5rpe of south-eastern 
Sicily, especially common at Cassibile, are almost as frequent. 
‘ Saucers ’ and amphoras of Siculan shape are rather rare. 

It is not possible to say how long the Siculan pottery conti- 
nued, as the contents of the tombs cannot be separated into 
the individual deposits which will have accompanied each 
burial. But the small quantity and comparative poverty of 
the Greek imports suggest that they did not supplant the local 
industry, and the profusion of oinochoai, which are nearest in 
shape to Early Corinthian models, but tend to become taller 
and thinner, makes it probable that they lasted for some time 
after 600? The latest deposit, black-glaze kotyle, oinochoe, 
&c., of the early fifth century, was at the feet of one skeleton. 
The latest material in the other tombs is lekythoi of the same 
date. Down to that period, therefore, the Sikel chiefs kept up 
their ancestral rites and customs, and show small signs of inter- 
course with their Greek neighbotnrs.^ 

S. Angelo Muxaro, occupying a strong position above the 
Platani near the Akragas-Himera road, would be an effective 
bar to Akragantine expansion northwards. It also commands 
some of the best corn-land in the district. Mussomeli, higher up 
the Platani and commanding the same route from the slopes 
of a peak with sides like a glass-house, shows little trace of 

^ Oinochoe from grave 6, Middle Corinthian, shape as hg. loG; short rays at foot, 
body black, goat on shoulder ; dot rosette as on NC^ no. 1073, and incised rosette with petals 
indented. Late Corinthian stamnos in grave 4. 

2 Some of these may be made by Greek hands (cf. pp. 171 if-? 264, below) j e.g. Orsi, op. cit, 
injra^ figs. 6 and 9. Orsi looks for parallels in Crete, and, though he does not find them, fig. 9 
might be a seventh-century Cretan vase. 

3 Orsi, ^La Necropoli di S. Angelo Muxaro’ {Atti della R. Acc, di Palermo, xvii, 1932). 
Other material in Giudice Coil, in Agrigento and in Palermo, from Giudice Coil. This is in 
the main Siculan II. Following Orsi, I have called the inhabitants Sikels, not Sikans. 
Cf. op. cit. 18: ‘Ho sempre parlato e di proposito di Sicuii e non di Sicani. II tipo dei 
sepolcri ed il rito di seppellimento a masse od a famiglie, cogli arti lunghi ancora, per quanto 
debolmente, piegati, sono caratteristiche ostinatamente conservate dalle gente primitive. 
Ebbene: esse sono comuni a tutta la Sicilia di qua e di la delle due Imeri, I corredi e le 
suppeliettili sono cose accessorie; ma anche essi, salvo lievi ed accidentali variazioni di 
tinte, sono comuni alle due regioni’ 
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Greek influence in the Third Siculan period.^ It has some of 
the most remarkable examples of native art in Sicily, including 
an oinochoe with the only known painting of the human figure 
in Siculan pottery. The filiation of this work is uncertain, but 
it must owe a good deal to the imagination of the painter. The 
shape is influenced, perhaps at second hand, by Protocorin- 
thian oinochoai. The village has been excavated and has 
5nelded only one fragment of an uncertain Greek fabric, and 
quantities of fragments of large vases incised with chevrons, 
wavy lines, hatched triangles, and concentric circles. This is 
akin to the ware of the period of transition from Siculan II to 
III on eastern sites. The Greek influence is less than in the 
east, and the pottery is probably later, but more traditional, 
than in regions which came into contact with the Greeks. The 
cemetery has produced almost purely Siculan III pottery, both 
incised and painted. A ‘mysterious edifice’ contained Greek 
ivories (Syracuse Mus. 45242-6), a disk with cable-pattern and 
dots being exactly paralleled at the Athenaion of Syracuse. 
Another interesting object found at Mussomeh is a bronze axe 
with a Corinthian beta inscribed on it, part of a hoard of bronze.^ 
It is difficult to say how long this independent Sikel town 
lasted. There are only casual Greek imports, none certainly 
later than the early sixth century. The place can hardly have 
maintained its independence after the Akragantines reached 
across to Himera, but it is not known how long before Theron 
that contact was established.^ 

S. Angelo Muxaro and Mussomeh are the first two native 
sites in western Sicily to be thoroughly explored. Comparison 
between the material and that of south-eastern sites shows that 
the culture of the two regions was beyond question the same. 
There is no archaeological reflection of the division of Sikel and 
Sikan, and though identity of culture does not prove identity 
of race, the common burial customs as weU as the similarity 
between the pottery makes it probable that they were closely 
related. But the natives of western and eastern Sicily reacted 
differently to Greek culture. The Sikels of the Heraian hills, 
hemmed in on every side by Greeks who were ready to exploit 
or enslave them, had lost their independent culture at a time 

^ Gtoici, ‘ Polizzello, abitato preistorico presso Mussomeli ’ {Atti della R. Acc. di Palermo, 
1925). Unpublished material in Syracuse Museum. 

2 A A, 1926, 333-4; for the hoard see BPI, 1925, 155 ; Ebert, Reallex, d, VorgescL il 371, 
no. 38. 

3 See below, p. 420. 
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when that of S. Angelo Mnxaro was at its height. The eastern 
Sikels of the Heraian hills and Etna absorbed Greek customs 
and Greek art sooner than their western relatives. They could 
be regarded as hellenized when the chieftains of S. Angelo 
Mnxaro were still guarding their independence. But some of 
the most striking examples of Sikel art come from the west, 
though this end of the island has been so much less thoroughly 
explored. The most elaborate and finest painted Siculan vases 
are a few from S. Angelo Muxaro, the most original from 
Mussomeli. The eastern Sikels were swamped, those of the 
west were able to absorb what they received of Greek example 
and held much more firmly to their traditions. It is not pos- 
sible in the present state of our knowledge to carry out the 
comparison in detail. But the vigour and tenacity shown on 
the western sites are in marked contrast to the melancholy 
spectacle of Licodia Eubea, where a decadent Sikel culture is 
replaced by a third-rate Greek. 

The north coast between Mylai and Himera was almost un- 
touched until the fifth century was well advanced. It is a 
mountainous coast with only small patches of good land, and 
the Madonie mountains, rising to over 6,000 feet, cut it off from 
the rest of Sicily. But it is surprising to find sites which after- 
wards prospered at Tyndaris, Halaisa, Haluntion, Kale Akte 
remaining neglected. The neighbourhood of Tyndaris has some 
Greek imports in the early fifth century an enigmatical piece 
of sculpture from Mistretta* favours the view that there was 
some Phoenician influence on this coast. The Sikel fortress of 
Cephaloedium has a rare instance of a buUdmg which is Greek 
but does not conform to normal standards ; on a rock behind 
the town a rude megalithic shelter over a spring was embeUished 
with a spring-house, in a rough pseudo-polygonal style, with 
finished doorways whose mouldings are clearly due to Greek 
workmen. The shelter is pre-Greek ; the building in front of it 
was first put up in the late sixth century, if not later.3 The 
walls of Cefalii, which join the acropolis to the harbour, are 
certainly later (fourth century), like most walls on Sikel sites. 
Cefalii is near Himera. Another strong post near Himera, at 
CasteUaccio on the side of Monte S. Calogero, about equidistant 
from Himera and Thermae (Termini), was fortified by the 
Greeks probably in the sixth century. There are Siculan IV 

^ B.f. lekythoi from Patti in Palermo Museum. 

» Pace, ii. 115, 108. 


3 1929, ;273 ff... 
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and Greek sherds here, in a cave ; which indicates that it was a 
place of refuge for Sikels. Elsewhere on the mountain Sikel 
occupation is continuous before and after the foundation of 
Himera.i xhe hellenized village of the sixth century and later 
is a poor one. At some uncertain date it was moved down to a 
lower point on the hill, where there are exclusively Greek 
remains.^ 

The degree of hellenization of Segesta can be judged by the 
fact that it had marriage rights with Sehnus in the late fifth 
century,^ and from the whole account of Segesta in Thukydides’ 
narrative of the Sicilian expedition one would hardly gather, 
except when he specifically insists on it, that it was not a Greek 
city. The unfinished temple belongs to this period. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to follow the stages of hellenization 
from the archaeological record. There is Siculan II material, 
and Siculan III-IV in a grotto under the theatre, access to 
which was left when the theatre was built, thus demonstrating 
continuity of worship.'*’ Apart from these scanty remains, 
excavation has revealed nothing older than the fourth century. 

The other main site of the Elymians,® Eryx, lay in the 
Carthaginian corner and may best be considered with the 
Phoenician cities. The rest of the Elymian territory is as httle 
known in the archaic period as Segesta; and western Sicily is, 
with the north coast, the least explored part of Sicily. There 
are Siculan III vases, with nothing Greek, from Sambuca; 
Attic lek5d;hoi of the early fifth century from Vicari and Con- 
tessa EnteUina, near Entella, which was more probably Sikan 
than Elymian;* plain pottery akin to that of Motye from 
Partanna, Salemi, Milocca, and other western sites.? The pieces 
of Punic shape at Salemi are of the fourth and third centuries. 
Partanna is almost directly inland from Sehnus : the scantiness 
of Greek objects in this part of the country suggests that 
Selinus was concerned only with the road across to Segesta, 
not with the native peoples in the way.^ 

^ N 1936, 462 ff. ; Mauceri, Sopra ma acropoli pelasgka esistmU net dintorni di Temmni 
(1896) ; ikfi 4 , xviii, 426 

■3 'Thtik. vi.,6,*,2. 

^ 1929, 295 ff. 

5 For the Eiymians see further below, pp. 335 if. 

^ Cf. Freeman, i. 122; Elymian according to late sources (cited by Bdrard, Colonisation^ 
37S). 

7 All in Palermo Museum, unpublished. 

3 For relations between Selinus and the Phoenicians see below, pp. 334 ff., 352 f* 
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NOTE ON FEAEATIS AND FAAEQTAI 

Thxik. vi, 62, 5 : *'Yj8Aa 17 JVAearts. 

Pans. V. 23. 6 : at §€ ivZt,K€XLa al^Y^Xat, F^pearts i'itlKX'iqmv^ 

T'^p Be — afcrnrep ye /cat — e/caAow Met^ora. eyoi/at §€ /cat icar’ e/xe eVt rd 

ovopara^ iv rfj Karavaia 8 e 07 fjL€v €p7}fjL09 es* diraPf '37 Se kw^ixti re Karavalmv ?) 
Fepedris teal iepov cr^tertv ^Y^Xalas icrrl SeoVf Trapd UiKeXLCordjv cyoi/ rijid^. 
Ttapd rovrmv Be KopLiadijvat to dyaXpua is ^OXvpmav '^yovfiai^ repdrmv yap 
a(^ds Kal ivvTTvlcop 0 lXlotos 6 *Ap)(opL€vlBov iiriyjjrds etmt icat pdXiara 

evcre^ela rd>v iv EiKeXia ^apPdpojv TTpoaKeiuBai. 

Steph. B\7Z. s.v. *'Y^Xa : "'Y^Xac rpets rroXeis EmeXlas. ol TroAtrat 

^YpXatoc {Meyapet^X V ^s ol 'jToXtrai ^Yf^Xatoi FaXecbTai [Meyapets']^ 17 
BeiXdrrmv^Hpala (MS. ""Hpa) KoXelrai, earl Kal 'iroXts ’/raAtas*. 'i] Se '^pel^wvy 
^'YpXa diro "'Y^X<jt>vos (MS. rrjv Si "Y^Xav aTTO *^Y^Xov) rov pamXims, Bid 
i^Biy rd rroXXds *'Y^Xas KaXetaOai rmv EiKeXmv TToXewv rods ivoiKovvras 
eKaXovv Meyapias' ftta Se rd>v ^Y^Xwv ErveXXa (MS. TteXXa) KaXeirai, ms 
^IXiaros rerdprm EiKeAiKcdv. The emendations are Schubring's. 

Cic. de Div, i. 20. 39 (=FHG, ed. Miiiler, Philistos fr. 47) : 'Dionysi mater 
eius qui Syracosiorum t5a:annus fuit, ut scriptum apud Phiiistum est 
doctum iiominem et diiigentem et aequalem temporum illorum, cum 
praegnans hunc ipsum Dionysium aivo contineret, somniavit se peperisse 
satyriscum. huic interpretes portentorum, qui galeotae turn in Sicilia 
nominabantur, responderunt, ut ait Philistus, eum quern ilia peperisset 
clarissimum Graeciae diutuma cum fortuna fore.' 

Aelian, VH xii. 46, . . . e^aaav odv ol FaXemrat rrpds rdv Aiovvatov ipopievov 
vrrip rovrmv^ drt ravra pLovapxlcLV BtjXol, 

Steph. Byz, s.v. FaXemrai* eBvos iv EmeXla rj iv rfj A.rriK§ dird FaXemrov 
vlov YL'rroXXmvos Kal ©e/xeorToo?- . . . rives Be on FaXemrai fidvremv etSos 
EiKeXmv. yaXeos Be Kal 6 doKoXa^mnqs . . . Kal ’!i4p;5(;t7r7T09 ^IxBvmv 

rlXeyeis av ; pidvreis eial yap BaXdrnoi ; 

— yaXeol ye Trdvrmv pidvremv (xo<j>mraroi, 

Hesychius : yaXeol* pidvrets. odroi Kara rriv EiKeXlav mK7]a'av, Kal yevos ri, cSs* 
<^7]ai 0av6B7ipos Kal ^PlvBmv Tapavrivos. 

FaXemrris‘ d daKoXa^mnqs* KaltyOvs. Kal ^mov x^paatov. 

See Pareti, Siudi Siciliani, 331 ff. (J GaUotai, Megam IMea, ed Ibla Gelea-^ 
tide) ; Ziegler, RE, ix, 25 if., s.v. Hybla; Freeman, i. 512 £f. 

The true form of the epithet of Hybla is FeXedns as in Thuk. vi. 62. 5, 
Pausanias' Fepedns (v. 23. 6) is presumably due to faulty manuscript trans- 
mission. It is absurd to quote it as having Philistos' authority (Pareti, 342) 
or to regard it as an earlier form changed in honour of Gelon (Ciaceri, Siudi 
Storici, ii. 174). By etymology the name may be connected with the Sikel 
root of A'Aas* (Ziegler, RE, ix. 26), but it is not even certain that it is Sikei 

Stephen in his corrupt and confused note calls the citizens 'Y^Xaiot FaXem- 
rat. This may be regarded as a confusion with the FaXemTai of Philistos ap. 
Cicero, de Div. i. 20. 39 (== fr. 47 Muller), and Aelian, VH xii. 46, and does not 
certainly prove that the laAcdiTat were associated with Hybla Geleatis. But 
this association is likely on grounds other than et5miologicaL According to 
Philistos ap. Cicero, the Galeotai in Sicily interpreted a portentous vision 
of Dionysios' mother. According to Aelian, Dionysios Mmself consulted the 
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Galeotai. Aelian's authority is also Philistos, as the same story is told by 
Cicero, de Div , i. 33, without mention of the Galeotai, but naming Philistos 
as authority (fr. 48 Muller). Philistos is therefore authority for the consulta- 
tions of Dionysios' mother and of Dionysios with the Galeotai. It is possible 
that the two references are to the same passage of Philistos: it is a strain on 
coincidence to allow no connexion whatever between them (Pareti, 341). 
The scene is not specified further than Sicily. Cicero speaks of the Galeotai 
as Sicilians, but not as a 'yivos di iidvreis di tal nome, diffuse anche tra 
i Sicelioti non appartenenti a una sola citta, e consult abile specialmente a 
Siracusa', as Pareti, loc. cit. ; cf. Ziegler, loc. cit. supra : ‘waren die FaX^mrai 
keine Bevolkerung einer bestimmten Stadt, sondem ein in Sizihen ver- 
breitetes yevoj oder €180? iidvT€ix}v\ If the fame of the goddess of Hybla was 
spread among the Sicilians, as Pausanias says, probably on the authority of 
Philistos, the seers of Hybla could be consulted at Hybla by people from all 
over Sicily. Though Cicero and Aelian do not associate the Galeotai with 
Hybla, the chief reason is the vagueness with which they both write. 

The ethnic of reXedns would be FeXedrat, of which FeXemrai is a possible 
variant. The form FaXecorai need be only an error for this latter. It is in no 
good author except Cicero, and a might have been substituted for e in the 
transliteration into Latin. The alternative derivation of JaAeaJrat from 
yaAcot is not certain. FaXewrai might be a by-form of JVAearat or FeXedrac 
to bring it into line with prophetic yaXeoL Hesykhios gives yaAeot as the name 
of the seers of Sicily, and a fragment of Arkhippos' Fishes names the yaXeoi, 
the fish, as the wisest of seers. It is not too outrageous to see in Arkhippos 
only a pun on yaAcot and FaXedrai or FeXearrai^ and the yaXeol of Hesykhios 
may have no other authority than Arkhippos. If the pun on yaXeol were 
sufficiently successful it might influence the spelling of FeXec^raL. 

One cannot be certain about the et5mology of FaXewrai and FeXedns or 
even whether they are Greek or Sikel. But it is rather perverse, considering 
the identity of functions of the FaXeojrac and the priests of "'Y^Xa TcAearcs*, 
and the fact that Philistos is quoted for both, to deny all connexion between 
the two. It may be taken as probable, though by no means demonstrated, 
that the Galeotai consulted by Dionysios and his mother were the priests of 
the goddess of Hybla. If this is so, it is one of the most important cases of 
Sicilian Greeks adopting Sikel worship. 

Steph. Byz. s.v, rWAccorat calls them an Wvos iv UtKeXla. It is not an exact 
use of the word, but agrees with Philistos ap. Pausanias, where the whole 
people are apparently gifted with the extraordinary powers. Hesykhios s.v. 
FaXeoi speaks of a yivos of yaXeol, not necessarily either the seers or Sicilians. 
His authorities are Phanodemos the Atthidographer and Rhinthon of Taras. 
Phanodemos' reference was presumably to the iOvos of FaXemrai in Attica 
whom Stephen names as an alternative to the Sicilians. But nothing suggests 
that they also had divinatory powers and their only relevance is in suggesting 
that the name is Greek. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EXPANSION OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


TARAS 

T aras seems as late as the sixth century to have been a 
small though prosperous city. Its territory was hmited to 
the low land immediately round the Mar Piccolo. ^ Finds, for 
the most part casual, of Late Corinthian and black-figure vases 
have been made at Massafra, Gravinola, Monteiasi, Faggiano, 
San Giorgio, and Leporano, all within fifteen miles of Taranto.^ 
There is no native ApuMan pottery in this group, and the small 
towns or villages to which the finds belong will have been 
inhabited by Greeks. Some of them had reasonably good 
painted vases ; in particular some of the finest pieces in Taranto 
Museum come from Leporano, which was, unhke the other 
little towns, a settlement on the sea to which the Greeks had 
come even earlier than to Taranto. There are said to be 
inhabited sites round the Mar Piccolo, near Capo S. Vito, and 
at other points nearer to Taranto than this little ring of towns 
the remains are of the Roman period, so far as can be judged, 
but possibly represent Greek villages. We should think of this 
sheltered plain as fairly thickly settled with Greek villages and 
perhaps isolated farms. 

Greek imports to Messapia before 500 are very few. At Brin- 
disi there is Protocorinthian pottery which may be connected 

^ Cf. Wuilleumier, Tarente, 51. 

2 Leporano from 8tli centur}^ (see Bibliography). 

Gravinola „ 600-575 (Middle Cor.; Quagiiati, 11 Museo Nazionah di Taranto, 23; 

band-cups, Ure, *Ej>, *Apx^ 1915? nS, n. 4, 120, n. i). 
Faggiano „ Cor.). 

Massafra „ 55<>”525 Lecce ; CV A Lecce, i, III F, pL 1. 1-2 ; III He, pL 3. 1-2). 

Monteiasi „ 

San Giorgio „ 525-500 (Quagiiati, op. cit. 23; lekythos by Beldam painter, Haspels 
ABL, 268, no. 32). 

I cannot give full details of this material because most of it is unpublished, and when I 
last visited Taranto in 1935 much of it was inaccessible in the overcrowded magazines of 
the museum. This was already being remedied at the time by the extension of the museum 
and the improvement of the display. The Director, Dr. Giro Drago, gave me much assist- 
ance and information, so that my list of localities, though probably incomplete, is not 
inaccurate. Messerschmidt gives a full list of native sites in von Duhn-Messerschmidt, 
Italische Graberkunde, ii, 

3 Viola, N Sc, 1881, 420; tombs and fragments of terra-cotta and plaster scattered over 
the surface. ■ ' 
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148 THE EXPANSION OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES 

with the settlement there of exiles from Taras. ^ At Ceglie 
Messapica, between Brindisi and Taranto, there is Late Corin- 
thian pottery with Messapian. At Egnazia on the coast there 
are black-figure vases and architectural terra-cottas of the 
late sixth century. ^ At Rudiae, black-figure lekythoi and terra- 
cottas probably Tarentine of c. 500 J Imports to this area 
become frequent only in the second half of the fifth century. 
It is surprising that this, the nearest part of Italy to Greece, 
should be passed over, while there are on the coast to the north 
many more sixth-century imports, and apparently also Greek 
settlers in the sixth century.'^ This shoiild indicate that the 
Greek imports to Messapia, xinlike those to Peucetia and Daunia, 
came via Taras and became important only when the Tarentines 
spread themselves over this part of the country. 

Beyond the low hills which separate the Gulf of Taranto 
from the rest of Apulia is a zone at present sterile, the Murge. 
North of this, in the ancient Peucetia, Greek imports of the 
sixth century are in a great minority to the native fabrics.® It 
is likely that they came through the Adriatic ports at Bari and 
Noicattaro rather than through Taras.^ Taras had probably 
commercial as well as warlike relations with the lapygians and 
Peucetians, but before the fifth century these were unimpor- 
tant. These peoples preserved their own culture into the 
fourth and third centuries, considerably influenced by Greek 
examples .7 They were closely related to the inhabitants of 
IUyria,8 and hence akin to the Greeks. They were not alto- 
gether uncultured, and in time became rich and given to 
luxurious living.9 But they were also very useful warriors. 

There is little reason to suppose that the Tarentines had 

^ Johansen, VS, 89 ff. Cf. CVA Golmhow, pL 6. i (Beazley, Vases in Poland^ 1) ; Munich, 
Sievekixig-Hackl, no. 264, pL 6, fox Protocorinthian vases from Apulia. 

^ Qu^Iiati, op. cit. 17, Messerschmidt, op. cit. 322, carries it back to c. 600: I do not 
know on what evidence. 

3 In Lecce Museum. 

^ Cf. Jatta, ‘La Collezione Jatta e Fellenizzamento della Peucezia’, {lapygia, iii), 14; 
Mayer, ApuHen, 267 ff. ; Beaumont, JES, 1936, 172 ff. 

5 Gervasio, Mr ami areaui e ceramica geometrka net Museo di Bari (1921) ; Quagliati, op. 
cit. 14 ff., 25; Jatta, op. cit. 3 C, 241 if.; Beaumont, JHS, 1936, 192-3. 

^ Jatta, op. cit. 278 f. ; cf. Messerschmidt, ItaUsche Graberkunde^ ii. 305, 

Mayer, 

^ Ibid., esp. 326 S’. 5 Schulze, de Eecataeifragmentis quae ad lialiam meridionalem speciant^ 
14-15; lirdhQf BdkaniUyrisahe geograpkiscke N amen, 103 if. ; Messerschmidt, op. cit. 
266 ff. 

^ Athen. 522/; the best evidence of their wealth is the size of the offerings made by the 
Tarentines from a tithe of the spoils. 
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wide relations with either lapygians or Messapians before the 
beginning of the fifth century. The wars of that period pre- 
sumably had predecessors of which we know nothing ; but the 
archaeological evidence suggests that Tarentine interest was 
not great. Their policy changed at some time about the turn 
of the centuty, and in the first quarter of the fifth century they 
won great victories over all their barbarian neighbours. They 
dedicated at Delphi a monument consisting of bronze horses 
and captive women, the work of Ageladas of Argos, for their 
victory over the Messapians and another monument with 
many figures, by Onatas of Aigina and an uncertain collabo- 
rator, for a victory over the Peucetians in which Opis king 
of the lapyges, ally of the Peucetians, was killed in battle.^ 
The dates are uncertain. The inscriptions of both monuments 
are dated on epigraphical grounds in the first quarter of the 
fifth century, and both the artists were at work during this 
period. As Ageladas was older than Onatas, there is some 
likelihood that the victory over the Messapians was earlier 
than that over the Peucetians and lapygians Taras struck 
first west, then north. At some point in these wars took place 
the sack of the lapygiantown Karbina, recorded by Athenaios 
but there is no evidence of date, and the position of Karbina is 
uncertain. 5 

War between Taras and the lapygians continued for some 
time, and was finally fought out in a big campaign c. 473. The 
lapygians were at the head of a confederation of native peoples ; 
the Tarentines were helped by Rhegines, sent by Mikythos. In 
a great battle the Tarentines were defeated, and the slaughter 
was greater than was suffered by Greeks in any battle in 
Herodotos’ time ; the Rhegines’ loss was 3,000, the Tarentines’ 
uncounted.® This defeat was followed at Taras by a change 
of constitution which introduced a moderate democracy It 
probably took a generation for Taras to recover. After the 
middle of the fifth century it is a great and rich city, and its 

^ Paus. X. 10. 6 ; Fmilles de Delphes, iii. i. 73 If. ; Bittenberger, SIG, i, no. 21 ; Pomtow, 
RE, SnppL iv. 1240. ^ 

2 Pans. X. 13. 10 ; Dittenberger, L 40 ; Pomtow, op. cit. 1409. 

3 The latter is dated by Pomtow ap. Dittenberger, loc. cit. c. 470-460, i.e. after the great 
defeat of the Tarentines. In RE, Iog. cit., he inclmes to an earlier date, t:. 480. Onatas may 
quite well have been active at the earlier date, though his floruit is in the generation after 
■the Persian' Wars. 

s It is otherwise named only in the Itineraries*, see v. Geisaii, J?E, x. 1930. 

^ Herod, vii. 170; Biod. xi. 52 (gives the date, and the information that the lapygians 
pursued the fleeing Rhegines as far as their city). Arist. Pol. 1303^3. 
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influence over lapygians and Messapians is wider than it had 
been at any earlier period. But there is no evidence that the 
intensive hellenization was accompanied by political control ; 
the Messapians certainly were independent under their king, 
with whom Athens made a treaty. ^ It may well be that the 
Tarentines found peaceful penetration more eflective than 
victory in war. 

METAPONTION 

The territory of Metapontion also was confined to the plain 
and the neighbouring low hiUs visible from the city walls. 
Beyond a range of five miles from the city there is no sign of 
Greek towns or villages.^ The valleys of the rivers Bradano 
and Basento stretch up like long fingers into the heart of 
southern Italy, but there is little evidence of Metapontine 
penetration up them. 

Pisticci, only fifteen miles inland, above the right bank of 
the Basento, has late fifth-century red-figure vases, Attic and 
Italian, in the same graves as the local geometric pottery. The 
earliest material from Pisticci goes back to the late sixth cen- 
tury, without details as to its associations.^ This place was 
certainly native all through the fifth century, though it had 
considerable intercourse with its Greek neighbours. It rather 
bars the way to expansion farther up the valley, and the sites 
of Lucania, including Croccia Cognato, Vaglio, Pomarico 
Vecchio,'^ Grottole, Anzi,® show little that is Greek, or remotely 
influenced by Greek work, older than the fourth century. The 
Garaguso cemetery, below Croccia Cognato, has reserved-band 
kotylai; local imitations of this shape, and of Corinthian 

^ Thuk. vii. 33. 4. 

2 poj- suburban settlements see Lacava, Metaponto, 91. For the limit of Metapontine 
territory, Lacava, 9 ; Mayer, Apulien, 226. 

3 Unpublished in Potenza Museum. 

1862, black trilobate oinochoe, Late Corinthian shape ; reserved foot and line where neck 
joins shoulder ; 

linear kothon, Late Corinthian IL 

i860, kylix, reserved bands at lip, and handle level ; 

b.f. lekythos with quadriga \ 

lekythos with black palmettes Lorlv fifth rpntitrv 

handieiess cup, quadriga between palmettes, dot-branch 1 ^ 

above ; very careless J 

^ BinoS’Stand by the Antiphon painter (^. 480) from Pomarico, Berlin 2325, FI?, pi. 162. i ; 
ARV, 230, no. I. 

5 Skyphos by Epiktetos in Naples, ARV, 50, no. 71 ; column-krater by the Agrigento 
painter, ARV^ 378, no. 5. Both without contexts. 
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kotylai ; terra-cottas of the late sixth century.^ From a shrine 
belonging to the same town comes a small alabaster figure of a 
seated goddess, to be connected with a group of late archaic 
Tarentine works, probably as an Italian imitation. ^ This im- 
portant place was certainly native then and later. So also was 
Matera, where Greek vases and imitations of the same t5rpes as 
at Garaguso are found in graves with local pottery ;3 in the 
fourth century, on the other hand, nearly all the material is 
Greek. At Gravina there is Attic black-figure of the late sixth 
century; this was presumably amative site, being farther up 
the Bradano valley than Matera. These two places might be 
reached as well from Taras as Metapontion. At Montescaglioso, 
which lies between Matera and Metapontion, there is little 
Greek earlier than c. 400 d 

Finds of a number of isolated archaic objects have been 
made on sites of the Basilicata. The best known is the horse- 
man of Grumentum, made in the first half of the sixth century 
in one of the south Italian colonies, probably Taras.® Another 
archaic rider from Grumentum is Forman Coll. no. 54, pi. 2 
(Jantzen, p. 26, no. 6). Some other bronzes are: 

Louvre 172, from Acerenza (Jantzen, p. 5, no. 47) ; 

B.M. 219 and 317, from Anzi 

B.M. 270, from Armento (Jantzen, p. 5, no. 44). 

From S. Mauro Forte comes a terra-cotta pyramid bearing an 
inscription in Akhaian letters of the sixth century.’ This site 
has no other sixth-century Greek material of this period, and 
in the fourth century was like any other of the native sites. 

Bronzes and single objects like this pyramid pass from hand 
to hand more easily than pots. Greek and Roman bronzes have 
often been found in places where there is no evidence of direct 

^ Potenza Museum, unpubiished. 

2 Cf. Lauglotz, Fruligfiechische Bildhauerschulen, i86 n. 5. 

3 # 1935, 107 £, 3 

^ Material in Taranto Museum; column-krater, Taranto 7482, near Orchard painter, 

AW, Z49^ ' 

5 B.M., 1904, 7-3. I ; Jantzen, Bronzewerhstdtten in Grossgriechenland und Sizilien, 26, 
no, 5. Cf. and Roman Bronzes, pL 39^ ; Payne, Archaic MarUe Sculpture, 7, n, 4. 

'See below, p, 290. . 

^ Gf. also B.M. 265, leg of a colossal statue of the middle of the fifth century, said to be 
probably from Anzi or Potenza. This provenience must remain doubtful. 

7 xiv. 652 ; Lacava, 112; iV Sc, 1882, 119. Giannelli, CuUi e n. 3, gives Pisticci 

as provenience, probably in error (but see Mayer in RE, xv. 1334 )- See also Roehl, xv. 5; 
Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 302; Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 61-2, fig. 7; 
Furtwangler in Roscher, i. 2137, suggests that the pyramid was a cult symbol. 
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contact with the barbarians, much less of civilizing influence. 
The absence of pots may be in part explained by the lack of 
regular excavation, as there are a few fine vases from sites in 
the Basihcata; less valuable pieces may not have been pre- 
served or recorded. But though the Basihcata has hardly been 
intensively explored, there is material from a great number of 
sites, gathered almost entirely by the hand of Vittorio de Cicco 
and now in Potenza Museum. Most of it is of the fourth and 
third centuries, but there is evidence of continuity on a sufficient 
number of sites to ensure that conditions were not completely 
changed by the Lucanian invasion, and to give force to the 
cumulative argument from the scantiness of Greek material of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Lucanian geometric pottery, which continues from the sixth 
to the fourth century, shows definite Greek influence, chiefly in 
shapes. I But this is limited, and the closest relations of this 
pottery are with Apulian fabrics. It covers a large area, open 
to Greek influence on the west, in the Val di Diano,^ as well as 
on the east ; but there can be no doubt that Metapontion was 
the main source. The extent of the influence has, however, 
been exaggerated by Mayer, the only scholar to give a general 
account of this pottery. There is no good ground for his view 
that some pieces may be of Metapontine manufacture the 
pieces on which he rehes come from somewhere in the region 
of Metapontion, not necessarily from Metapontion itself, and 
the absence of similar material from excavations there, although 
there are a few pots which were locally made, is against this 
h3^othesis. Certainly Corinthian and perhaps other Greek 
vases were available for imitation on native sites, and shapes 
and a few decorative elements were occasionally adopted. There 
was therefore some Metapontine trade with the country behind, 
but it was probably not extensive and had little effect in 
spreading Greek culture. The Basihcata is not an attractive or 
fertile country, though it was perhaps less barren and treeless 
in antiquity. It is now one of the poorest regions of Italy. The 
Greeks- very reasonably stayed in their rich plain and left the 
windy barren mountains to their own people. 

There is even less evidence of Greek penetration of the 
country behind Siris before the fifth century. It was as httle 
attractive for Greek settlement as the country behind Meta- 

^ Mayer ch* xiL 

2 See below, p. 154 1 


■3 Loc/cit.' 231-2, 237. 
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pontion. As the TrepioiKoi of Siris are spoken of,^ it is possible 
that she, Mke Sybaris, ruled over the native peoples of the Siris 
and Akiris valleys ; but this rule is not likely to have extended 
far inland. Native places of the Lucanian type^ at S. Arcangelo 
and Gallichio above the upper course of the Agri (Akiris) are 
innocent of Greek influence. The course of the Sinni (Siris) is 
archaeologically terra incognita ; this region has been as little 
explored and excavated as any part of Italy. Its neglect has 
been due to its backward conation, and the same conditions 
probably obtained in antiquity. The joint coins of Siris and 
Pyxus in the second half of the sixth century^ have been used 
as evidence of an overland trade-route between them at this 
time. But it is a long route through country which appears on 
present evidence to have been untouched, and it is possible 
that another explanation should be sought of the joint coinage.'^ 

SYBARIS 

South of Monte PoUino the nature of the country completely 
changes. The peninsula narrows at the Sybaris-Laos isthmus, 
south of which all parts of the interior are fairly accessible 
from the coast. The geological basis is different, and instead 
of the desolate clay and limestone of the Basilicata there are 
old mountains, in part intrusive, and fertile valleys. The foot- 
hills round the upper course of the Crati are among the 
pleasantest parts of Italy. At the mouth of the now united 
stream formed by the Crati, the Esaro, and the Coscile is 
Sybaris. All the country watered by these rivers came within 
the control of Sybaris, a little empire larger than that of any 
other colony (the present province of Cosenza, whose boundaries 
nearly coincide with those inferred for the Sybarite empire, has 
an area of c. 2,500 sq. m. ; compare Syracuse at the end of the 
sixth century, includ&ng Kamarina, c. 1,500 sq. m.). 

It is not possible to follow the stages of Sybarite territorial 
expansion. The written evidence is very scanty and without 
mark of time. The area has not been well explored archaeolo- 
gicaUy, and the few archaic remains can only supplement 
other evidence, which consists of a passage of Strabo and one 

' Atiien. 523^. '■ , ■■ ■ ' , , ■■■V'''''' 

2 Using tile word in a geographical sense, without opening the question of their race. 

3 Head, 83 ; cf. below, p. 356, Pyxus lay at the mouth of the Busento, on the right 
bank, 2 km. west of Poiicastro ; it has no remains. 

^ Cf. Ferret, Siris, 256 ff. 
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of Herodotos, several names of cities drawn by Stephanos from 
Hekataios, and the coins of Sybaris and others which share 
their types. But it is possible to form an outline of the Sybarite 
territory in the last fifty years of the city’s existence. From 
c. 570 Sybaris was at its height of luxury and power; if Se 
Uv^apts •^K/na^e tovtov rov ^povov pioXiaraJ Probably its terri- 
torial expansion had then reached its full development, except 
for the addition of Siris. The period of growth is roughly the 
seventh century. 

The most distant colony of Sybaris is Poseidonia. There was 
never a continuous stretch of territory under Greek control 
between Sybaris and Poseidonia, which was reached in the first 
place by sea, for the oldest settlement was on the beach.^ But 
there was also an overland route via Campo Tenese and the 
Val di Diano,3 where sixth-century Greek imports have been 
found at Sala Consilina, Atena Lucana, and elsewhere. At 
Sala there are some ‘ Protocorinthian ’ kotylaP and imitations 
thereof ; no certain Corinthian a httle black-figure.^ The local 
geometric pottery, of a style common also in the eastern part 
of Lucania, is somewhat indebted to Corinthian shapes (includ- 
ing a lekythos of Corinthian shape)? and is much more frequent 
than the imported vases. There are Greek bronze vessels of the 
sixth century {N Sc. 1897, 164-5, figs. 8-14) , silver fibulae, and 
amber. The bronzes are fine, the vases relatively few and poor, 
but others may have been found and not preserved. The Greek 
influence on the local manufacture would suggest this. This 
was certainly a rich little community, well supplied with 
luxuries by Greek traders. It is uncertain how far back the 
connexion goes ; most of the Greek objects are of the second 
half of the sixth century, some probably as old as the seventh. 
Atena has nothing that is sixth-century Greek, but there and 
at Oliveto Citra there is Greek influence in the shapes of the 
native pottery of the fifth and fourth century. The natives 
were not thoroughly hellenized ; they adopted Greek shapes 
and motives, but their pottery kept its individuality ; the Greek 

^ Herod, vi. 127, 

^ Strabo 252. 

3 See below, pp. 204 ff., for a full discussion of this route. 

^ As NCf fig. ga. It is not certain whether these were manufactured at Corinth or in the 
west ; cf. p. 263 for a possible provincial fabric at Poseidonia. 

5 Though some is recorded in Sc, 1896, 173. 

^ CVA Petit PalaisjpL^f non, 2r-g,r 

7 Tongues on the shoulder of iV' Sc, 1897, i6SiT., fig. 18 (™ CVA .peiit PaiaiSf pL i. 2) 
and 21; chequers, ibid., fig, 20. 
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elements are less strong at Atena and at Oliveto, where the 
material is also of later date (fifth century). Perhaps contact 
ceased after the fall of Sybaris. 

This is all outside the area controlled by Sybaris, within 
which Laos, on the Tyrrhenian coast opposite Sybaris, was the 
chief of her colonies. It was the only one, apart from Posei- 
donia, to issue its own coins but these are probably to he 
dated after the fall of Sybaris, when the remnant took refuge 
in Laos and Skidros.^ Skidros was probably also on the 
Tyrrhenian coast, though none of the sites suggested is con- 
vincing.3 Kerilloi, the modem Cirella a Httle south of Laos, 
was probably another Sybarite colony.‘^ The name, though 
first recorded in the Roman period, is Greek. The importance 
of these places, especially Laos, for the through traffic of goods 
for Etraria is ^scussed below.® They were of no other econo- 
mic value, for this coast is mountainous and barren, no place 
for a ‘subsistence colony’ of the smallest size. The hmestone 
mountains behind Laos are particularly barren, and it lies in a 
poor little plain, now covered with detritus and bmshwood, at 
the mouth of the Lao.* 

The possession of the Sybaris-Laos isthmus formed a base- 
fine for advance against the natives. The four idvr] t&v TrArjaiov 
and twenty-five subject towns over which Sybaris ruled? were 
all in the ancient Oinotria, corresponding to the later Lucania 
and the north of Bruttium. The towns recorded in the frag- 
ments of Hekataios® wiU be among these twenty-five. Nine are 
given in Stephen of Byzantium with the formula Olvajrpojv 
€v yieaoyeiq., (hs^EKaraiosEvpwTrrj. Six other entries have the same 
formula without the citation of Hekataios. These probably 
come from him also. If they were from a source later than the 
fifth century, the region would be described not as Oinotria 
but as Lucania. Hekataios, a Milesian, had opportunities of 
knowing about the interior of this part of Italy from the 
Milesian merchants who traded with Sybaris. Not all the towns 
are in the territory of Sybaris, but the majority of those identi- 

^ BM Cal. 235 ; Head, HiV' 2 , 73. 

^ Herod, vi. 21. ^ See below, p, 204. 

4 Strabo 255 ; Galli, Per la Sibaritide, 134 ff. ® PP- 206 ff, 

^ On the right bank of the Lao, near the mouth, at ‘Foresta ’ (see GaIli, 5 MC, 1928^ 151 ff.). 

7 Strabo 263, The ‘ TroXeis ’ of this passage and of Hekataios ap, Steph. Byz. (see below) 
are of course not to be dignified with the name of cities ; cf. Caspari, JHS, xxx. 24o~r. 

s Frs. 64-71 Jacoby; cf. B. Schulze, de Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae ad Italiam meri* 
dionalem spectani, Leipzig^ igi2. 
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fied are, ■ and probably a high proportion of the others. ' The 
identifications depend entirely on linguistic grounds, and. are 
at best uncertain. 

The towns for which Hekataios is expressly cited are : 

Fr. 68. Kossa: Cosam in agro Thurim, Caes. BC iii. 22, where Milo was 
killed: Cassano, on the hills north of Sybaris (Schulze, 107) or 
rather at the foot of the hill, "v^diere there are Roman remains 
near the railway station Sibari (Lenormant, GG, i. 228 ; CIL, x, 
p. 18). 

Fr. 71 . Ninaia : S. Donato di Ninea (Schulze, 116) on the hills which separate 
the Crati basin from the TyTrhenian Sea. 

Fr. 64. Arinthe : Rende (Schulze 94) on the river Arente, a western affluent 
of the Crati (JHS, xxx. 241; Tropea, R, Stor, ant. i. 4. 146; Pais, 
Italia Aniica, 19). 

Fr. 675. Menekine: Mendicino (Schulze, iii), in the extreme south of the 
Crati basin, rather than the vicum Mendicoleum of the liinemries, 
between Forum Popilii and Nerulum. 

Fr. 6^a, Ixias: may be near Menekine, as they are named together by 
Hekataios Se ttoXis, iv Si M€V€Klvrj ttoXis). 

Fr. 69. Kyterion: Cutro, south-west of Kroton (Schulze, 113). 

Frs. 65, 66, 70. Artemision, Erimon, Malanios : unidentified. Barrio placed 
Artemision at S. Agata (see below) ; the identifications of Malanios 
(Maleventum, Pais; Magliano, Lenormant, GG, i. 230; Maida, 
Barrio) are all certainly wrong, Maleventum (Benevento) and 
Maida being outside Oinotria, Magliano being derived from a 
fundus Manlianus, 

In Stephanos, without express quotation : 

Brystakia: Umbriatico or Briatico near the Lipuda (see below, p. 161). 

Briatico on the south side of the Golfo di S. Eufemia is not in the 
land of the Oinotroi but in the ' most ancient Italy ' (Schulze, 98) . 

Siberine : S. Severina, above the middle course of the Neto (Lenormant, 
GGj i. 428). 

Drys, Patykos, Pyxis, Sestion: unidentified. 

Pyxis may be Pyxus {JJvioes adj. on coins), although Pyxus 
is not ev fieaoyaia; Stephanos may have misapplied a formula. 
Patykos is traditionally Paola. 

Three of these sites, Umbriatico, Cutro, and S. Severina, 
are in Krotoniate territory, the others in the Krathis valley, 
Artemision is a difficulty. There is no evidence of the cult of 
Artemis at either Sybaris or Kroton, and the Doric form quoted 
by Stephanos from Philistos’' is also unaccountable in a region 
where there were no Doric colonies. Few of the other names 
lend themselves to etjrmologizing, and none has an obviously 
Italic sound. As has been pointed out, Hekataios calls them 

^ Fr. 53, Muller. 
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Oinotrian in an ethnographical and geographical, not a political, 
sense.^ 

One of the subject towns of Sybaris will be at S. Agata, 
where an inscribed bronze double-axe^ was found ; this is on the 
headwaters of the Esaro, a tributary , of the Sybaris (Coscile) 
and on the road to Belvedere by the lowest pass through the 
mountains that fence off the T5UThenian Sea (744 m.) Remains 
of another little town are at Malvito/ in the lower valley of the 
Crati; the period is uncertain. Sixth-century remains come 
from other places in the neighbourhood of Sybaris, including 
Tarsias and S. Lorenzo del VaUo.^ Shght remains of another 
small place, probably not Greek, have recently been excavated 
at FrancaviUa Marittima, a few miles north of Sybaris. ? The 
suburban regions of Sybaris were probably thickly inhabited. 
Some of CavaUari's excavations in the suburban area were 
successful, and finds are occasionally made in the vicinity of 
Terranova di Sibari and Spezzano Albanese. There are some 
bronzes from Rossano,® and also two black-figure lekythoi of 
the late sixth or early fifth century. It is not certain that 
Rossano was occupied before the fall of Sybaris,® though it 
is a hkely place for a village of farmers. It seems to have 
received some of the Sybarites after the destruction of the city, 
and was perhaps a predecessor of the new Sybaris on the 
Traeis.J® 

Pandosia on the Akheron, the most favoured site for which 
is on the upper course of the Moccone,!’^ an eastern tributary of 
the Crati, will be another of these subject towns. It issued coins 
in the middle of the fifth century,' when this territory had 
passed from Sybaris to Kroton,^^ and was thus the first inlmd 
town of south Italy to coin, at the same period as the earliest 
inland towns of Sicily. It had some importance in the fourth 

^ Scbiike, op. cit. 79 ff.; Jacoby, FGH, i, p. 334. 

2 Bronzes, 2^2 ; IG, xiv. 643, 2 See below, p. 203 f. 

^ Davies, Roman Mines in Europe, 74. 

5 pesce. Boll d'arie, 1935, 228 if. ; N Sc, 1897, 357^ figs. 14-15; Courby, Les Vases grecs d 
reliefs, fug, 21. Two pieces of pithos-rim, with Herakles and centaurs, in Crotone Museum. 

^ Pesce, Boll d'Afte, i%S, 228 ff. I thank Cav. Raifaele Lucente for information about 
ffis piece., 

N Sc, ig^ 6 , E, ^ Boll d' Arte, igig-20, 9S-I01, 

9 The Iron Age settlement, N Sc, 1934, 459 if., is probably but not certainly pre-Greek. 

■ See : below,. p. 365., ' : ' ' 

Lenormant, i. 442 if. Galli, Per la Sibariiide, ^s~gi, suggests a site near Mendicino, 
where there was a Casale Pantosa in the time of Frederick II ; and identifies the Akheron 
with either the Caronte or the Campagnano, 

BM Cal Italy, 
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century, when Alexander the Molossian died under its walls, i 
and was always of more mark than the little places we have 
been considering. 

The names of unknown towns which issued coins in the sixth 
century begin with Ami ... or Asi . . ?■ and Pal . . . and Mol ... .3 
Nothing else is known of these towns, and as they do not 
appear in subsequent history or coin after the sixth century, 
they may have shared the fate of Sybaris, whose colonies or 
subject cities they perhaps were, for Poseidonia and Laos also 
coin before her destruction. 

Another town which had some independence was Lagaria, 
where Epeios was fabled to have defeated the tools with 
which the Wooden Horse was made.^ It is otherwise famed 
only for its wine.® It was probably a small colony of Phokians 
who brought with them the legend of Epeios, and by the middle 
of the sixth century, at or before the conquest of Siris, became 
subject to Sybaris.^ It has been placed at Trebisacce, on the 
road between Sybaris and Siris, but there is no ground for 
giving it an exact site.^ 

It is certain that Sybaris conquered a larger territory in a 
shorter time than any other city of south Italy or Sicily. Even 
S 3 n:acuse’s conquests were more gradual. The Oinotroi appear 
to have been a peaceable folk, ready to receive civilization, but 
the Sybarites must have been conciliatory as well as valorous 
to reduce them. Nothing is known of the treatment they 
received. Sybaris was free with the citizenship, but this would 
hardly extend to admitting Italians. The TroAet? Olvdorpojv are 
surely native towns, but the names are in many cases Greek, 
in no case certainly Italian. If any trust may be put in the 
suggested identifications, most of them are on the foot-hills in 
places weU fitted for forts controlling the valleys, less well sited 
for overland traf&c from sea to sea. Rende and Mendicino do 
not easily connect with the Tyrrhenian Sea over the high 
passes to Paola and Fiumefreddo,® and S. Donato di Ninea, 

^ Strabo 256; Livy viii, 24. 

^ Head, 70. Pais restores Aminaioi and places the issuing city on the Traeis ; without 
evidence {Rendiconii dei Lincei^ 1907 , 8 f!.)* Aminaia and the Aminaioi are difficult to locate, 
and known chiefly for their vines. Hesykhios, s.v. equates Aminaia with 

Peucetia, for which Berard, Colmisaiionf 416 f reads ihKcma, placing it thus in the 
neighbourhood of Poseidonia ; perhaps rightly, 

3 Head, 83, 4 Strabo 263 ; Lykophron 930. 

s Strabo, Lc.; PHny, iVH'xiv, 69. ' 

® GiQ.imel]ipCtilti e Mill della Magna Greda, ^4^. 

’ Lenormant, GG, i. 219, ® See below, p. 203, 
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though almost on the exact line between Sybaris and Laos, has 
impassable mountains behind it. It is possible that these native 
towns were used by the Sybarites as garrison posts, and some 
of them may have been founded for this purpose. 

KROTON 

Between Sybaris and Krotonlay agroup of small towns whose 
origin and history is obscure. Their foundation was credited to 
Philoktetes, who dedicated the bow of Herakles in the temple 
of Apollo Alaios near Krimissa, and lay buried near Krimissa^ 
or MakaUa.2 Most of the sources^ are late and contradictory in 
detail, and this legend is neither more nor less credible than 
other heroic foundations in Italy. It is probable, however, that 
this region received settlers from Greece, who never formed 
a colony but were in time absorbed by Kroton. There were 
also Lindian settlers ;+ with this compare the Rhodian settle- 
ment at Sybaris on the Traeis.s 

The chief of these towns was Krimissa, called ^paxvTrroXis by 
Lykophron (911). The Kpifiiacra aKpa^ must be the Punto 
d’ Alice, where is the temple of Apollo Alaios. The town lay 
either near Giro Superiore, where there are some unimportant 
remains,^ or between here and Giro Marina, where a deposit of 
terra-cottas has recently been found.® At the mouth of the 
Lipuda, where Lenormant puts it, there are late ruins.^ 
Makalla^o and Khone are names only ; the former, we are told, 
was 120 stades from Kroton.” The latter gave its name to or 
took it from the people, the Khones, who have many affinities 
in Illyria and Epeiros.^^ Probably there was no concentration 
of population in one city, but a number of smaE settlements. 
The bronze coin with the legend o M o N [0 1 A] and KjPiMiZZAinN” 

^ Ps.-Arist. de mir, ausc, 107. ^ Lykophron 927-8, 

3 See Fiehn in RE, xix. 2507 ; Giannelli, Culti e Miti della Magna Grecia, ch, viii; Strabo 
254, Lykophron 911 ff., ps.-Arist. de mir^ ansc, 107, are the chief sources. 

^ Lykophron 923 ; ps.-Arist., 1.C, s Strabo 654. ^ Ibid. 254. 

^ N Scy 1921, 490-2 ; Templum Apollinis Alaei, 17, 180. 

® Cro tone Museum, cases 7-8. ^ T A A, iSo; La Grande-Gr ice, i. 

For the form of the name cf. KporoMa, named by Hekataios as a ttoXcs "JraAtas (i.e., 
Italy within the isthmus of Catanzaro) ; fr. 85 Jacoby. 

Ps.-Arist. de mir. ausc. 107. B^rard, Colonisation, 363, suggests that it was the same as 
Petelia (see below); the distance of 1:20 stades from Kroton agrees, and the two are never 
named' together. 

Scimlze, de Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae ad lialiam meridionalem spectant, 14-16; 
cL'Kj^t,BalkanillyfischegeographischeNamen,^^tio$, 

Num.Ckron. 
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may refer to the co-operation of a number of villages of the 
Krimissaioi. 

There are ancient remains at Cariati and Pietrapaola, 
between Rossano and the Punta d’ Alice, which have not yet 
been much explored^ The chief site of the area is the temple 
of Apollo Alaios in the sand-dunes near Punta d’ Alice, below 
Gird, which has been excavated by Orsi. Very little of the con- 
tent of the temple is earlier than the second quarter of the fifth 
century, when it was rebuilt^ There is one Protocorinthian 
kylix (fig. 91), and scattered sixth-century material: bronzes 
(pp. 112, 116), marble (p. 126), terra-cottas (fig. 81). These are 
insufficient to throw light on the origin of the temple or the 
people who worshipped there. Its great period is that of 
Krotoniate supremacy, and the oldest coins found there are of 
Kroton.3 Among the offerings are rude statuettes of the nude 
male type, certainly made by Italian workmen with only a 
vague general indebtedness to Greek art.'^^ The population was 
probably mixed and the Italian peoples admitted to an equality 
with the Greeks. But some of the evidence may belong to a 
date after the Lucano-Brettian invasion, which here broke 
through to the sea.® 

On a 'priori grounds, a union between Greeks and Italians is 
more likely here than an3Wi?here else. The legends and cults of 
the region are all Greek,^ and so are nearly all the offerings at 
the temple. But there is no good tradition of the founding or 
refounding of the cities, and no single one was important 
enough to absorb the others. Their legendary origins, like the 
wosfoj-legends of Metapontion, Siris, and Lagaria, may reflect 
settlement by small groups of Greeks before the definitive 
foundation of a colony. Definitive colonization did not take 
place at any of the cities of Philoktetes, and their pure Greek 
feeling is therefore likely to have been weaker. The native 
peoples, too, were not entirely barbarian. They, like the 
lapyges, have Illyrian affinities in their toponymy and were 
probably immigrant, and more nearly related to the Greeks 
than the neighbouring Oinotroi. The confusion between the 
names of a native people and a town thought to be Greek sug- 
gests that they had in part fused. 

^ N SCf 1900, 604 ; Lenormant, GG, u 372 (Khone ?) : N Scg 1900, 605 ; 1901, 27. 

^ Templum Apollinis ^ ^ 

4 Ibid. 90, fig. 51, silver (probably fifth century, not sixth) ; 99 if.? pH. xi-xilj bronze. 

s Strabo 254; Diod. xiL 22. 

^ Giannelli, loc. cit. 
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Petelia also is fabled to have been founded by PhiloktetesA 
It became an important town in the fourth century, when the 
Lucanians made it a metropolis, ^ and is famous for its siege by 
Hannibal. There is one Middle Corinthian ring-arybaUos^ and 
; a few sixth-century terra-cottas,'^ and an interesting fifth- 

century defixio has been found there, s as well as the more 
, celebrated Orphic tablets. At Verzino behind Petelia were 

' found two fine bronze buckles.^ Lenormant speaks doubtfully 

of ‘ filons de mineral argentif ere avec des traces d’exploitation 
! antique’ in this region.? Brystakia, named by Stephanos of 

Byzantium as an Oinotrian city, is doubtfully identified with 
; Umbriatico, which is in this district. At Belvedere di Spinello, 

j above the Neto, were found some terra-cottas,® the oldest, a 

; bust with polos, of the late sixth century. The question of 

i early Greek towns at S. Severina, on the other side of the Neto 

* from Belvedere, and Cutro has already been discussed.® But in 

I spite of these signs of penetration up the Neto and the other 

f rivers of the Sila, that mountain mass effectively checked 

f Krotoniate expansion inland by cutting them off from the 

I valley of the Krathis. The Sila, though not difficult to traverse 

1 in summer, could never serve for more than pasture and timber. 

^ Kroton’s chief expansion before 510 was down the coast, by 

I the foundation of subordinate colonies such as Kaulonia and 

Terina. 

1 Terina lay on the sea at the western end of the Isthmus of 

I Catanzaro ; its exact site is uncertain, but it was probably near 

I S. EufemiaVecchia.^o The river Terina is possibly the unimpor- 

j tant Torrente dei Bagni the larger rivers of this region, the 

\ ^ Strabo 254; Serv. Aen. iii. 402; Solinus, ii. 10. For the exact site see Lenormant, GG, 

I i. 383-4. 

i ^ Strabo, loc. cit. 

I 3 CxQtone Museum, no. 1786 (the provenience is not absolutely above suspicion; see 

I Norman Douglas, Old Calahria, 224, confirmed by recent inquiry among the illiterate). 

I Museo Civico, Reggio. 

3 Arangio-Ruiz and Olivieri, Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et infimae Italiae ad ius 
spectantes,i^']E, 

^ Von Duhn, N Sc, 1897, 356 : ‘ due fermagli di cintura d’un lavoro squisito, coperti d'una 
^ patina mirabile ; gli uncini fissati alia cemiera mediante belle volute ioniche, finiscono in 

‘ testa di cavalio; il margine e traforato per fissarvi ii cuoio.^ They have apparently not 

I passed to the Crotone Museum with the rest of the Collezione Albani. 

I ii. 15. * Crotone Museum, nos. 1269-78. 

^ See above, p. 156. 

I Lenormant, GG, iii. 95 ff., quotes a vetus civitas named in Robert Guiscard’s charter to 

\ the abbey of S. Eufemia. Cf. also Regling, Terina, 4 ; H. Philipp, RE, v A, 726-7; N Sc, 

j! 1921, 470. 

I Philipp, loc. cit. 

r . 
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Savuto and Amato, are the ancient Okynaros and Lametos.V 
The Siren Ligeia was buried on an island named Terina in this 
sea, which is now islandless A An ancient site farther up the 
coast, on a hill above the mouth of the Savuto, west of Nocera 
Terinese, is probably Temesa .3 Another town in this neighbour- 
hood was Lametinoi, named by Hekataios as a town of Italy, 
that is, the ‘most ancient Italy’ south of the Lametine and 
Skylletian gulfs. It or the river Lametos gave its name to the 
gulf, and it perhaps lay at the mouth of the river.'^ Near the 
railway station of Curinga, on the southern edge of the plain 
of S. Eufemia, was found a hoard of silver coins, mainly 
archaic, which was deposited c. 470.5 

Terina is said to have been a Krotoniate foundation,^ and 
must have been founded before c. 480, when its coinage begins 
perhaps some time before. The early state of Temesa is un- 
known, but there is some ground for associating it with 
Sybaris.® In the early fifth century it appears to have been 
dependent on Kroton, for one of the alliance coins of Kroton 
is ascribed to Temesa .9 Lametinoi also should be a Krotoniate 
colony, like the neighbouring Terina. 

The territory under direct Krotoniate control ends at the 
Punto di Staletti behind Skylletion. This is a considerable 
barrier to land communication. The antiquity of Skylletion 
is not known ; passing over its legendary Athenian origin,” the 
earliest documents are terra-cottas of the second ( ?) quarter of 
the fifth century.” Beyond this point hesKaulonia, anAkhaian 
colony founded on the initiative of Kroton, which though 
independent fell within the Krotoniate sphere.” It may be 
inferred from the omission of any mention of it in connexion 

^ The Okynaros is by Philipp regarded as the same as the Terina, and by Regling 
identified with the Torrente dei Bagni; but Lykophron^s description (v, 10C9) will only fit a 
larger river. Lykophron’s geography is not so precise that we must insist on placing 
Terina on the Okynaros ; cf. the confusion of rivers in 91X ff. 

2 Lykophron 726 if. 

3 Orsi, Templum ApoUinis Alaei, 181, n. i; Philipp, RE, v A, 459-60, Nukeria (Steph. 
Byz. S.V.; Head, 105), a neighbour of Terina which has given its name to Nocera 
Terinese, was probably of later birth. This area is full enough of archaic towns. 

Lenormant, iii. 103 ; Hekataios, fr. 80 Jacoby; Schulze, op. cit. 75 ; Lykophron 1085. 

^ N igi 6 f Biblwgraphy of Greek Coin-hoar^ySs^ 

^ Steph. Byz. s.v, Tdpiva; BUny, NH iii. 72; Strabo 256 ; ps.-Skymn. 306. 

7 Regling, op. cit. s gee below, p. 203. 

^ Head, 112, For its later conquest by the Lokrians see Pais, Ancient Italy, 39 ff. 

See below, p. 210. Strabo 261. / ' 

Crotone Museum, 1289-90; 1290, seated Samo-Milesian type, archaizing. 

^3 See above, p. 27, 
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with the battle of the Sagra, and the fact that the battle was 
fought on the boundary of Kaulonia and Lokroi, that it was 
then under Krotoniate suzerainty. i 

lokroi 

Lokroi was in a very favourable position for a landward 
extension. The Ionian coast here is not infertile, but there is 
better land in the plain on the Tyrrhenian Sea between the 
rivers Metauros and Mesma, and easy routes lead straight 
across to it. On the eastern side the present distribution of 
population in four towns each of about 10,000 inhabitants fits 
the nature of the country better than a closer concentration, 
and Lokroi is by no means the natural site for the chief town 
of the region. Probably, therefore, there were other centres of 
population on the Ionian Sea. But the chief Lokrian colonies 
were on the other side. Medma and Hipponion are certainly 
Lokrian ; less certainly Metauron. 

The chief remains of Medma are from the favissa of a sanc- 
tuary probably of Persephone. The terra-cottas from the lower 
stratum are of the sixth century, 2 the earliest being some time 
before the middle of the century. The repertory is the same as 
at Lokroi, and the likeness to Lokrian terra-cottas leaves no 
doubt that the same models were copied. This is less marked 
in the sixth than in the fifth century, but the oldest Medma 
statuette is compared by Orsi to unpublished examples at 
Lokroi ; 3 and a type of mask at Medma'^ is elsewhere known 
only at Lokroi, being a local variant of the common Rhodian 
type. 

There is very little pottery, the earliest being Late Corin- 
thian, s Nothing from the cemetery^ is earlier than the end of 
the fifth century, except sporadic pieces, including a Proto- 
corinthian aryballos,? which is the only object from the site 
older than the sixth century. The Greek colony was founded 
at least as early as the second quarter of the sixth century, the 
date of the oldest material from the temple whose favissa has 

^ See below, p. 358 f. 

2 jv Sc, 1913 SuppL, 63, 70 ff. ; cf, Giannelli, 251-5, wlio thinks that the same goddesses were 
worshipped as at Lokroi: Athena and Persephone. 

3 N Sc, 1913 SuppL, fig. 92 ; cf. p. 83. 4 Ibid., figs. 79, 80. 

s Ibid. 136. ^ ^ N Sc, 1917, 37-58. 

7 Ibid. 55 : * una lekythos protocor,, cuorifornae, molto guasta del fiioco, ed un arybailos 
corinzio-italico con pessime fig. di opliti.* I have not seen either of these; the latter is 
probably Corinthian, not Italo-Corinthian. 
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been explored. There is some reason to believe that the Lokrian 
expansion to the west coast was as early as. the seventh cen- 
tury/ but there is as yet no archaeological support for this. 

The beginnings of Hipponion are not clear. There is said to 
be Corinthian pottery from the Belvedere temple. ^ Almost all 
the remains, the waUs, the Ionic temple, probably the little 
Doric temple, are of the late fifth century.^ There is therefore 
no archaeological evidence for close connexion between Hip- 
ponion and Lokroi before this date. In the Collezione Capialbi 
at Vibo Valentia there are bronze mirror-handles ; an ephebos 
standing on a tortoise, the volutes above his head ending in 
snakes’ heads, who is fairly near to N Sc, 1913 Suppl., fig. 49, 
may be Lokrian ; an Aphrodite mirror of the late sixth century 
is probably Corinthian, but it is noteworthy that archaic 
mirror-handles are found elsewhere at Lokroi alone of south 
Italian sites. Few of the terra-cottas are older than the fifth 
century, but many of the fifth-century pieces are imported 
from Lokroi, and almost all the others are of types familiar at 
Lokroi and Medina. Pinakes also were brought from Lokroi to 
Hipponion.'^ 

The literary tradition is unanimous that Hipponion and 
Medma were Lokrian foundations. s Traces of sixth-century 
Lokrian influence are few, but little of the material is older than 
the fifth century. There is no good reason to doubt that both 
cities were Lokrian from their foundation in the sixth century, 
or perhaps even in the seventh.^ 

Medma is named from a spring, probably a native name and 
a local pre-Greek worship. Hipponion is the Greek version of 
a native name which survives as CEin on Brettian coins^ 
and Vibo in the Roman period. It does not follow that there 
was a native element in either town before the Brettian in- 
vasion. Place-names survive (as at Zankle and Gela) when 

^ See Oidfather, RE, xiii. 1308 and p. 168 below. 

2 N Sc, 1921, 481, * bombyiioi ed aryballoi cor, ’ A little Late Corinthian and many Mack- 
figure lekythoi, in the Collezione Capialbi at Vibo Valentia. 

3 iV 5 ^, 1921, 473-85 ; Crispo, 1928, 55 if. 

4 RIGI, 1926, 126, n. 2; and in Coll. Capialbi. The Coil. Cordopatri now in the Museo 
Civico at Reggio, made chiefly at Hipponion but in part perhaps at Medma^ also has terra- 
cottas certainly manufactured at Lokroi. 

5 Thuk. V. 5 ; Strabo 256 ; ps,-Skymn. 307-8. 

^ Crispo, SMGj 1928, 58-61, holds that Lokroi Is a late comer, winning control in the late 
sixth century over cities already established. The archaeological evidence cannot be said to 
support this view. His reference to the Lokrian poets as falsifiers of history is unhappy,, 
as diere is no myth or legend associated with either Hipponion or Medma, as there is with 
Temesa, Head, ifiV% 100. 
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nothing else of the original inhabitants is left. It is needless to 
say that the remains of Medma and Hipponion in the sixth and 
fifth centuries are purely Greek. 

The relation of these posts to the city of Lokroi is indicated 
in a third-century inscription : A'qixapxos AoKpos €k r&v 

'Emle(j>vpLO)v ’ Iunrcovievs.^ This is not direct evidence for the 
fifth century, for it is after the colonial war of 423 when 
Hipponion and Medma revolted from Lokroi but it is hkely 
that this double nationahty, or rather this local quahfication 
of Lokrian nationality, is older than that event. It is suggested 
above^ that the secondary foundations of Sjuracuse had a similar 
separate existence within the Syracusan state. 

The native town of Torre Galli, on the breezy height of a 
promontory which runs out to Capo Vaticano, shows no signs 
of intercourse with Greeks earlier than the late seventh cen- 
tury. There are none of the pre-colonization and early coloniza- 
tion imports which are found in the native cemeteries at 
Lokroi. The Greek imports are almost entirely Corinthian. In 
most cases they are found in graves with no native pottery: 

238 (MA, xxxi, fig. 109). Corinthian only. 

288 (ibid., fig. 123). Corinthian; Ionian krateriskos with graffito; 

silver rings. 

300 Late Corinthian aryballos, and ‘ Ionian ’ kylix. 

309 Corinthian; ‘Ionian’ kylix. 

334 Entirely Late Corinthian. 

Grave 328 has ‘Ionian’ kylikes, an imitation of an Attic 
lamp, and no other local pottery. 

256 has, besides Corinthian, a wheel-made aryballos of local 
clay, quite Greek in shape, and a stamnos developed in shape 
and technique from the local ware. 

281 ; Corinthian aryballos and kotyle ; jug of local clay and 
Greek shape ; in the local ware (kyathoi, cups, and jugs) the 
clay is more refined and the technique better than usual (fibulae, 
including bone-and-wood fibula, and a local oinochoe are from 
an earlier burial) . 

Imitations in the local clay and technique of Greek shapes 
are found in graves 301 (amphora, kotylai) and 302 (amphora). 
An oinochoe in grave 248 imitates the Late Protocorinthian 
shape. A kyathos (the most distinctive native shape) in grave 
321 shows the distant influence of a Corinthian oinochoe 
{MA, xxxi, pi. I. 21). 

^ Fouilles de Delphes, iii. i, no. 176. ’ 2 Xhuk. v. 5. 3. 


3 p. no. 
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The earliest Corinthian vases are in grave 251,^ with native 
cups, and a fragment which may belong to a hydria. This is 
the only case in which the ordinary native ware is associated 
with Corinthian. The local pottery in graves 256 and 281 may 
well have been made by Greeks. It is in a different class from 
native imitations of Corinthian shapes in graves 301, 302, 248, 
and others. The rite changes also in the later graves. 288, 
7 and others are no longer exactly orientated. Tiles of Greek 
manufacture replace the rough stone lining in grave 288. There 
are eight cases of cremation ; 

27S. Three ossuaries, contents all Greek. 

289. ' Refined ’ amphora, containing Corinthian aryballos, and lance-head ; 
native amphora adjacent. 

295. No potterj-; arms and fibula. 

139. Cremated and uncremated body in same grave (the cremated bones 
are laid in open grave : no ossuarjT 

281,300. ‘ Open ’ cremations. 

300 is the only grave with the remains of a wooden coffin or couch. All 
the other bodies were laid on a couch of herbs.^ See p. 165 for its 
contents. 

Cremation was practised in no other cemetery of any native 
race of south Italy or Sicily. There is a very strong probability, 
therefore, that these were actually the graves of Greeks.^ There 
is not the long and deep-reaching intercourse at Torre GaUi 
that there had been at Licodia and other Sicilian towns before 
their inhabitants modified their burial rites in accordance with 
Greek practice. It is only in the last quarter of the seventh 
century that the first Greek vases appear Some of the silver 
ornaments, and the bone-and-wood fibula in grave 281, may 
be older, but they are of less value than pottery in establishing 
actual intercourse. Probably the late seventh century was the 
date of the first contacts, and of the Lokrian foundation of 
Hipponion, from which Torre GalH is about ten miles distant. 
But before the middle of the sixth century the native element 
is on the point of disappearing. The change of rite is the most 
important point ; the production of pottery which apart from 
its clay might be Greek, and the absence of any local pottery in 

^ Late Protocorintbian or Transitional aryballos; six alabastra, cf. NC^ fig. 121 B; two 
aryballoi. 

“ Cf. xxxi, 149. 

2 Ibid. 152, ‘Elemeiiti greci infiltratisi per ragioni varie nella tribti indigena. * 

It is not safe to date the intercourse to the third quarter on the strength of the one 
Late Protocorinthian aryballos in grave 251, along with Early Corinthian alabastra. It 
might have continued in use until they also were current. 
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many of the sixth-century graves, combine to make it probable 
that these were Greek graves. ^ In the sixth century Greek 
elements are in every respect stronger than native. The period 
since the first contact is hardly long enough for the native to 
have absorbed the Greek culture. It seems more like a peaceful 
infiltration than a conquest, though of course the Lokrians 
must have exercised control of the little place. There are points 
which suggest mixed marriages. The arms in the cremation 
burials 289, 295 are not according to Greek custom, and the 
native amphora adjacent to the ossuary of 289 might be the 
deposit of a relative. The rare case of a cremated and an 
uncremated body in the same grave (139) might be explained 
in the same way. At least, it is likely that the Greeks living 
among the Sikels of Torre GalH were less insistent on race 
distinctions than the Sicilian Greeks. 

The latest graves of Torre GaUi are after the middle of the 
sixth century ; grave 328 is perhaps towards the end of the 
century. This does not mean that the settlement came to an 
end then. The latest graves were being excavated when work 
stopped, and if it had been possible to continue in the same 
direction more might have been found. But the site was more 
suited for a settlement of Italians, herdsmen and woodmen, than 
for a village of Greek farmers. It is on a defensible height about 
four miles from the sea, a position more adapted for defence 
than offence, and very much exposed to the weather. The 
Greeks would have preferred either a place on the coast or a 
commanding position like Hipponion. Perhaps with the growth 
of Greek control in the course of the sixth century the little 
town was removed. 

Sporadic finds from Nicotera are said to be comparable with 
the Torre Galli material. The only Greek object is a fragment 
of a gorgoneion like a fragment from Medma.^ This indicates 
that the Greek occupation is as old as the late sixth century, 
and it appears that so late as this the natives were hardly 
touched by the neighbourhood of Greeks at Medma, five miles 
away. Not too much stress should be laid on this, as there is 
very little material, and that not from a regular excavation. 

Other Calabrian sites such as Oppido Mamertino^ which 

^ Cf. Orsi, op. cit. 149: ‘ la zona delle tombe ellenizzanti, se non sono gia elienxche and 
359 : ‘nelle tombe grecizzanti vi e un indizio, se non della convivenza, certo di un accordo 
tra indigeni e greci conquistatori ^ ^ ^ 

N Sc, 1928,481, %. 5. 

3 Some material in Antiquarium at Reggio. 
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might supplement the evidence of Torre Galli are almost un- 
explored. It is unsafe to base on the excavation of a single site 
a survey of the whole Lokrian territory. But so far as the 
emdence goes, it appears that the people of the extreme south, 
who may on both historical and archaeological grounds be 
called Sikels, were brought less early into contact vith the 
Greeks, by way of commerce or conquest, than the people of 
Sicily. Their own culture is less developed, and in spite of the 
neighbourhood of Greek towns and the probable presence of 
Greeks they do not absorb Greek culture to the same extent 
as the Sicilians. Greek and Sikel live side by side, but there is 
not much material which shows the effect of Greek influence 
on the Sikels. Torre Galli ceases soon after the middle of the 
sixth centur}^ after no long period of intercourse with Greeks. 
There is little material of this period from Medma and Hippo- 
nion, so the relation of Greeks and Italians when these towns 
developed is not clear. 

The remains of Metauron by Gioia Tauro at the mouth of 
the river Petrace, the ancient Metauros, consist chiefly of terra- 
cotta revetments, the oldest of which is a fine female head of 
the early sixth century. ^ The deposit in Contrada Monacelli is 
'entirely homogeneous, and betrays no signs of even partial 
restoration later than the sixth century'.^ The metope frag- 
ment from S. Maria is also sixth century. Mrs. Van Buren 
quotes parallels from the earlier Maraza temple at Lokroi for 
the Monacelli group. The excellence of these terra-cottas is the 
more remarkable in view of the insignificance of the town of 
Metauron, which is heard of only as a claimant for the honour 
of giving birth to Stesikhoros. They show what fine work 
Lokrian or Rhegine artists could do even in a secondary town 
and before their great art begins. 

Metauron is said to be a Lokrian colony -A another tradition 
makes it Zanklaian.s The evidence for either is bad; it was 
said to be Stesikhoros’ birthplace, and may therefore be thought 
to have been KhaUddian. Gn the other hand, Stephanos calls 
it a Sicilian city, presumably because Stesikhoros’ birthplace 
would be expected to be in Sicily. Stesikhoros was closely con- 

^ MAf xxxL 326* 

- Van Buren, antefix 53, p. 148; Richter Smlpiure and Sculptors^ %• 157* 

3 Van Buren, 43. 

^ Stepll. Byz., Mdravpas, woAts UiKeXiaSf Aoicpmv KriapLa, idpiK^p MaraPpwos*- .STt}mxppos 
Ev^i^fjLov trats Maravpivos yivos, 6 rmv pLeXmv 7 TOt,ir} 7 iqs, 

-5 Solirms^ iu Ilf Metaumm a Zandensihus',Mehijn, 6B^ 
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nected with Lokroi, and probably composed some of his poems 
; there . He may have been born at the Lokrian town of Metauron, 

* and his parents have migrated to Himera soon after its founda- 

! tion. The probable date of his birth is c. 630.1 There is no 

evidence of Lokrian occupation of the western side of the 
; peninsula as early as this.^ But Medma and Hipponion may 

have been founded in the seventh century, although their 
earhest remains are of the sixth ; those of Metauron are of the 
same date. 

j; If Metauron was ever Khalkidian it probably became Lokrian 

' at an early period. But there is no other evidence for a Khal- 

kidian extension up the coast, ^ and no record of ill-feeling 
between Rhegion and Lokroi earlier than the quarrel which 
Hieron composed.^ The rrepioiKcSe? rroXeis of Rhegion are 
; known only from Strabo and may belong to a period later 

! than the archaic, when Rhegion maintained its importance 

* while the other cities of south Italy declined. s Rhegion had 
no hinterland but a mountain, and probably no land interests 

!' before Mikythos. The country, a fringe round the edge of 

i Aspromonte, was not rich in antiquity (before the introduction 

I of citrus fruits), but offers many sites for sea-coast settlements. 

^ Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry , 77 ff. 

^ Oldfather’s view {RE, xiii. 1308) ‘die Lokrer haben daher die Berge wohl schon fmh 
im VII. Jahrhundert liberschritten rests only on the evidence of Stesikhoros and his 
brothers Helianax and Mamertios or Mamerkos. 

3 See above (p. 164, n. 6) for Crispo’s view that the port of Hipponion also was originally 

^ Khalkidian. 

4 Pyth. lu 18 and Schol. Gianneili, La Magna Grecia da Pitagora a Pirro, 43 ff., regards 
the relation of Lokroi and Rhegion as one of constant enmity. But the only sixth-century 

1 reference shows them allied at the battle of the Sagra (Strabo 261). I can draw no conclusions 

! about the political relations of Rhegion and Lokroi from the habits of the cicadas of each. 

Those of Lokroi were the most musical of their kind, those on the Rhegine side of the 
river Haiex were silent. Timaios (ap. Strabo 260 ; cf. Aelian, NE, v. 9; Konon 5) associated 
this with the rivalry of Eunomos of Lokroi and Ariston of Rhegion at the kitharodes* 
contest at the Pythia. Aelian contrasts the friendship of the men of Rhegion and Lokroi, 
extending to the right to cross and work the fields in the territory of the other state, but 
gives no note of time. Solinus (ii. 40) gives a different reason, the annoyance which Herakles 
f felt when his sleep was disturbed by the Rhegine cicadas. A saying of Stesikhoros warning 

the Lokrians to mind their behaviour for fear their grasshoppers should sing on the ground 
(Arist. Rhet, ii. 21, 8j iii.11. 6) obviously refers to this rivalry, the danger being that the 
Rhegines would invade the Lokrian territory and cut down the trees. The date is uncertain, 
T and also the ascription to Stesikhoros, the poet of Himera of the early sixth century (cf. 

Vurtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographie, 80) ; the wisecrack is put also into the 
'' mouth of Dionysios of Syracuse (Demetrios 99). Cf. further Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 

I, Sappho und Simonides, 

5 Most of the ancient remains in the territory of Rhegion, for which see Putorti, * L’Antico 
Territorio di Reggio Calabria’, Eistoria, iiL 89 ff., and local historians there quoted, are of 

i Roman date. 
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One such is Skyllaion, fortified by Anaxilas as a naval based 
Another is by Leukopetra, at Contrada Grufo, where there are 
‘ traces of a sanctuary of the two goddesses ' and in the Museo 
Civico at Reggio there is material from the neighbouring Saline. 

^ Strabo 257. 

2 x¥ Str, 1931, 6627 see Rivisia Starica Calabrese, xii, igo4, 227 ff., and Italia Anlukissima„ 
v-vi. 261, ff. The inscription quoted in the last-named is published with erroneous proveni- 
ence, N Se, 1909, 324. 



CHAPTER V 


NATIVE ELEMENTS IN THE CULTURE OF 
SICILY AND SOUTH ITALY 

T he history of independent Sikel culture is one of decline 
from the time when contact with Greeks became continuous . 
It is best followed in the pottery, which in the Siculan II period 
(Late Bronze and Early Iron Age)’' had a good deal of vigour 
and originality. The traditions of this period, in part formed 
by Mycenaean contact, had a long life. At the beginning of the 
Siculan III period (eighth century) painted decoration is intro- 
duced, and soon displaces the incised linear design of Siculan II. ^ 
The earlier Siculan HI painted vases are better than the later. 
Figure decoration, animal or human, is rare. The early vases 
with figures found on Sikel sites^ are probably Greek, not 
Siculan. On later vases, such as those from S. Angelo Muxaro 
and Mussomeli mentioned above,^ figures occur occasionally 
but not often enough to establish characteristics which might 
distinguish a school or style of vase-painting. Pattern is 
commonly hmited to geometric designs, of which as a rule the 
more elaborate are all early, later decoration being limited to 
very simple sub-geometric motives. 

Many of the earher vases found on Sikel sites (S. Aloe near 
Leontinoi, Finocchito, Tremenzano), dating just before and 
just after the foundation of the Greek colonies, are very close 
imitations of Greek models, and it is not always easy to distin- 
guish Greek imports from the local product. At Tremenzano 
indeed there is hardly anything that is not either Greek import 
or close imitation of Greek work, and Orsi says that, considering 
only the content of the graves without their form or situation, 
it would be difficult to distinguish them from Greek.s Other 
vases are sufficiently Greek in general appearance and details 
to indicate that they may have been made by Greek potters 
for Sikel customers. As none of this graecizing Siculan is found 
in the Greek colonies, it is unHkely that it was made there for 

^ See the table of periods above, p. 2, n. I. 

^ ^ OxsiyRMy kktx^txQmyDer GeometrischeStil in lialienfi^^. 

3 Ibid., pL 3. 5 ; 4. 2 ,* Blakeway, BSA^ xxxiii. 186-7, figs. lo-ii. 

4 pp. 139 flf. 

5 BPl, 1892, 93; ‘II dubbio sulla pertineiiza etnica dei sepolcri di Tremenzano, che a 
taluno potrebbero sembrare greci anzi che siculi, si toglie con argomenti sopratutto dhndole 
topografica below, ‘ rito esclusivamente siculo h 
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the Sihel market, as Orsi suggested.^ It is more probable that 
some Greek potters took up their abode in Sikel towns, and 
that their example supplemented the efforts of Sikel potters to 
imitate vases imported from Greece. 

At Lokroi also Greek vases imported to the Itahan pre- 
decessor of the Greek colon}^ were imitated there, presumably 
by Greek potters. ^ But this does not continue beyond the 
foundation of the colony, and nowhere in the colonial area of 
Italy is there known a local fabric of mixed antecedents such 
as grew up in Sicily and in Etruria, Latium, and Apulia. It is 
with these that we must compare the vases of the Siculan IV 
period. This is differentiated from Siculan III (which overlaps 
in date the foundation of the Greek colonies) by being later and 
by its association with Corinthian vases, rather than by any 
marked internal development. In shapes and decoration 
Siculan geometric is near its Greek originals and shows little 
development, so that individual pieces must be dated mainly 
by their association with Greek vases. Many of the shapes are 
derived from Greek models (amphora, oinochoe ; in the course 
of the seventh century is added the hydria), and the decorative 
elements also are largely selected from the repertory of Greek 
geometric and sub-geometric vase-painting, of Corinth, the 
Cyclades, and other centres. It is possible that Greek potters 
not only assisted in the early stages of Siculan geometric and 
helped to establish the style, but continued to exercise their 
craft for Sikel patrons through the seventh and sixth centuries 
and made many of the larger vases. The artistic poverty, 
coupled mth technical competence, of Siculan IV might be 
explained if the vases were made by provincial Greeks for the 
Sikel market. 

Side by side with this painted pottery the types derived 
from Siculan II continue. The incised linear designs give way 
to painting, and as the decoration is usually so simple it is not 
easy to say whether a painted design is derived from Greek 
geometric or from Siculan II. Plain ware in some of the shapes 
used in Siculan II, particularly the saucer {seodellone), conti- 
nues as long as Siculan pottery exists. Butin the more careful 
productions elements drawn from imitation of Greek geometric 
are more important than pure Siculan survivals. This is in 
contrast to Apulian geometric, in which local elements of form 

^ MAyXKxL See below, p. 264, 

2 Ibid. 333 if., pi, 15-16; Akerstrom, op. cit. 37 ff. 
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and decoration continue until the fourth century and have 
some influence on the shapes of south Italian red-figure. In 
both shape and decoration Siculan geometric is nearer its 
Greek models and has less continuity with its predecessors 
than Apulian geometric. 

The Sikels were skilful workers in bronze, and the import of 
metals which are not found in Sicily must have played a con- 
siderable part in their economy. There was a bronze-foundry 
adjoining the 'palace’ of PantaUca, the biggest and most 
elaborate building of the prehellenic period, which was used 
for the manufacture of arms.^ A number of hoards of bronze 
weapons, pins, and ornaments, together with rough lumps of 
metal, have been found at Sikel sites of the interior^ and were 
no doubt smiths’ stores. These deserve fuUer study than they 
have yet received. Some of the objects have close parallels in 
Etruria and central Italy, the most probable source of metal 
for Sicily. Other objects, particularly a number of plain bronze 
vases, look Greek. The chronology of these hoards is ill estab- 
lished ; some appear to antedate the Greek colonization, others 
come down into the sixth century. Most of the metal objects 
(bronze fibulas and ornaments) in Siculan III graves are of the 
same types as those of southern and central Italy,3 but already 
some objects are Greek ; for instance, bronze beads found on 
many Sikel sites have exact parallels at Syracuse, which is the 
most hkely place for their manufacture.'^ Sixth-century Sikel 
graves lack the abundance of bronze objects found in earlier 
graves and most of what there is is Greek. The Sikel bronze- 
working craft, like the manufacture of pottery, died out early 
in face of Greek competition. 

Of any Sikel art, as distinct from craft, there are only the 
scantiest remains. There are known a few bronze figurines of 
Sikel workmanship, which are thoroughly barbarian, almost 
without style, but with some fidehty of representation. ^ I can- 
not judge their technical competence; artistically they are 
grossly incompetent. The occasional fragments of stone sculp- 
ture are, more definitely than these bronzes, crude imitation of 
Greek work. Though the Sikels were good stone-cutters and 
their soft hmestone is easy to work, they appear not to have 

2 ix. 77 ff.; cf. p. 95. 

2 BP/, 1900, 164 ff., 267 ff, 5 1927, 35 ff. 

; : '3 ,;Cf. :Akerstrdm, op. cit. 2 

4 M./ 4 , XXV. 578, %. 164. Cf. also above, p. 123, n. 2. 

s Orsi, Ausonia, 1913, 52 ff.; Pace, ACS A, i. 164-5, figs. 81-2; ii. 156-7, figs. 145-7. 
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made sculpture in the round, or represented the human form, 
before they learnt it from the Greeks (a few Bronze Age terra- 
cotta figurines are copies of a common Mycenaean type) . It is 
not surprising, therefore, that those few works which can be 
claimed as Sikel are imitations of Greek work or completely 
without style. The most interesting were found at Grammi- 
chele, where, more definitely than on any other site, Sikel and 
Greek are shown to have lived together in the sixth century.* 
They are an amorphous terra-cotta statue of a seated goddess^ 
and a terra-cotta bust, crude but vigorous with its gross 
features, drooping eyelid, and twisted mouth. ^ The case for a 
Sikel origin is not proved beyond doubt, as the other objects 
from the sanctuary where this was found are aU Greek ; but of 
the bust especially it is easy to believe that it was the work of 
a Sikel, and not very hellenized at that .4 

It has been suggested that certain works of sculpture from 
the Greek colonies show an ' Itahan ' spirit of realism which is 
due to the Sikels and is seen also in the bronzes and terra-cottas 
just cited.5 These works are few and cannot be held to show 
either clear marks of Sikel workmanship or influence of Sikel 
style. It is held, however, that whether they are actually from 
the hand of Sikel workmen or not, they express a spirit which 
is un-Greek and may be assigned to the Sikel element in a 
culture and society formed by a fusion of Greek and Sikel. 
Most of the sculptures in question are not un-Greek in execu- 
tion and would not be unthinkable in a coirtext in Greece ; for 
instance, the staring bust from Selinus which Marconi takes as 
his text in the article cited.^ Others are un-Greek in the sense 
of being completely without style and untouched by the canons 
of any art. Among these the most noteworthy are a series of 
stelai from Selinus, dedicated to Meilikhios, an associate of 
Malophoros, the great goddess of the suburban sanctuary west 
of the city.? Some of these are aniconic ; others have two heads 
side by side on a single rough-hewn base.® A small number of 
the latest examples (late fifth century) follow the conventions 

See above, pp. 122 ff. ' ■ ■■ 

2 M Ay vii, pL 3 ; Van BureE, JHS, 1921, 204, fig. i ; Pace, ACS A, ii. iS3"4, figs. 142-3. 

3 M‘i 4 , vii. 219, %. 8 ; Pace, op. cit. 159, fig. 149. 

^ For other Sikel sculptures see above, p. 133. 

5 Marconi, ‘ L’ Anticlassico nell* Arte di Selinunte’, Dedaioy xi. 395 If.; Pace, ACS Ay ii. 

^ Op. cit. 397, fig. ; MAy xxxii, pi. 47. 6; Jenkins, BSA, xxxii, pi. 13. 4 (* under exclusively 
Argive influence ^ See below,: p. 280. ^ 

® MA, xxxii, pi. 27-9; Pace, ACSAjiL 161, fig. 151 ; iii. 476-7, figs. 113-14. 
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of Greek art ; others, including some shown by their inscrip- 
tions to be archaic, indicate the features in a summary though 
vigorous manner which owes nothing to artistic training or 
convention. There is no close parallel for these works, either 
in Greece or Italy ; a general comparison is provided by the 
sculpture of the great sanctuary at Capua,’' which is of much 
later date. They are clearly not the work of artists of the 
Selinuntine or any other school, or indeed of craftsmen of any 
sort, and therefore elude classification. The suggestion has 
been made that their sculptors were Sikels against it is the 
evidence of the inscriptions, recording dedications in good 
Doric by persons with Greek names. 3 Moreover the cult, Mke 
that of Malophoros, is Greek, having been brought to Sehnus 
from Megara Nisaia.^’- What is needed is an explanation why 
the artists who wrought the offerings dedicated in the main 
sanctuary of the Malophoros were not employed in this sub- 
sidiary sanctuary of Meilikhios. It must be sought, not in the 
field of the history of art, but in some religious peculiarity of 
the cult. 5 That there is Sikel influence in the form of artistic 
expression is not to be entirely excluded, but if so it must have 
been exercised indirectly, as part of a general Sikel contribution 
to colonial religion and spirit, as there are no direct proofs of 
the participation of people of Sikel descent in the cult. 

In south Italy, although there has been less extensive excava- 
tion than in Sicily, there are clearer signs of the emergence of 
a mixed Italo-Greek art and culture, best seen in the votive 
offerings of the temple of Apollo Alaios at Giro. These include 
a number of bronze statuettes which, though imitating a com- 
mon Greek type, are to be ascribed to non-Greek artists.* With 
them have been compared a few bronzes from other south 
Italian sites of the interior; more important, an attempt has 
been made to trace the same spirit in major works such as the 
acrohthic statue from Giro, and in bronzes and terra-cottas of 

^ Adriani, Cataloghi illustrati del Museo Campano : Sculture in tufo^ 

2 Von Diihn, 1929, 532. 

3 xxxii, 381 ff. Cf. Gibrici’s judgement, ibid. 176: ‘Non v’e ragione di far luogo 
alia ipotesi, che le divinita, alle quali rendevasi onore in un angolo del santuario subordina- 
tamente alia dea maggiore, la Malophoros, fossero divinita indigene, e come tali venerate 
con sacerdoti indigeni e rappresentate con la ingenua espressione di un' arte locale. Le 
iscrizioni rinvenute essendo greche nei caratteri e nel contenuto, rimuovono ogni dubbio 
sn questo punto.' 

^ Hanell, Megarische Siudien, 175 ff. 

s Cf. C. Picard, PH. 1933, 341 ff. 

^ Oisif Templum ApolUnis Alaeif pU^x-xii. 
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Lokroi and Medma.J As for the acrolith,^ there is no case for 
regarding it as in any way non-Greek, though it has a quality 
not found in contemporary works from Old Greece. Its artist 
arose in a ‘ colonial’ ambit which he further helped to develop ; 
a distinctive school of art is distinguishable at an earlier date 
in south Italy than in Sicily.^ How far this art is due to the 
non-Greek element in the population is difficult to assess. The 
supposed Italic elements have been related to Etruscan and 
Roman art ; but the number of works in question is as yet too 
small to give a definite judgement on this point. In default of 
this direct evidence, the answer depends on one’s view on other 
questions, the numerical weight of the non-Greek population 
in the colonies and the degree of their contribution in other 
cultural and social activities. These questions will now be 
discussed. 

In material culture the Sikels had little to contribute to a 
Sicilian civilization. Other, more profound, borrowings by 
Greeks from Sikels in matters of rehgious spirit and outlook on 
life are difficult to determine. The supposed religious influences 
are the most important and among the hardest to estimate, as 
Sikel religion is known to us only in a Greek dress. It is impos- 
sible to trace a connexion between the primitive beliefs inferred 
from the material remains of the prehellenic period and the 
cults of Hybla, Hadranos, and the Palikoi which attracted 
the attention of the Greeks when the Sikels had become fully 
hellenized,'^ though of course a connexion must have existed. 

These all appear to be divinities of the powers of Nature : 
Hadranos and the Palikoi deities of the volcanic soil of Sicily, 
like the obscure deity worshipped near the sulphur springs of 
Palma Montechiaro,s Hybla a nature-goddess, in Roman times 
identified with Venus.® Cults of this sort were very wide-spread 
in Sicily, whether under the Sikel form of one of these deities 
or the Greek form of Demeter and Kore, or the anonymous 
form of nymphs or river-gods. It may be that the worship of 
the nymphs, of minor deities of lake and wood and sacred 
source, is more true to native Sicilian practice than that of 
hellenized gods such as Hadranos, who was assimilated to 
Hephaistos. The nymphs, or kindred beings such as the 

^ Marconi, * Itaiicita nell’ Arte della Magna Grecia % Mistoriaf ix. 574 if, 

2 Orsi, op* cit. 135 £P, - 3 See below, pp.^ 288 -.If., ■ 

^ For Hybla see above, p.131 ; for Hadranos, p. 132 ; this cult became of importance to 
the Greeks at the time of the Bionysian foundation of Hadranon. 

5 MAp xxxvii. 585 ff, ; see. above, p*^- 130* . ■ ^ CIL, x. 7013, 
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Meteres of Engyon, were commonly worshipped in small 
country sanctuaries and, in the Greek cities, in suburban 
shrines d They appear as elements of popular religion, whereas 
the official religion of most states, whether Greek or Sikel in 
origin, is Olympic. This is best observed on the coins : when, 
from the fifth century onwards, the Sikel towns begin to coin, 
their commonest types represent Greek gods, with Greek 
attributes; an example is the Demeter on the earliest coins of 
Enna.2 Heads conventionally identified as nymphs,^ and river- 
gods, also occur frequently on the coins of Sikel towns. It 
must be remarked that none of this evidence for Sikel religion 
is earlier than the middle of the fifth century, by which time 
the Sikels were, on the evidence of their material remains, 
almost completely hellenized. Further, the rehgious ideas 
ascribed to the Sikels, the worship of divinities of springs and 
rivers, of goddesses of growth, of powers of Nature such as are 
especially in evidence in a volcanic land, are in no way aKen 
to Greece. It is not therefore possible often to determine what 
in the religion of Sicily is of surely local origin, what Greek. In 
general, the form of religious representation, in art or legend, 
is Greek, even when the content, the basic religious conception, 
may be native to Sicily. 

It is frequently held that many of the cults of the Greek 
colonies were derived from the religion of the peoples whom 
they supplanted. These cults, so far as known to us from 
literary sources, coins, and inscriptions, were almost entirely 
Greek, and in most cases demonstrably brought from the 
mother city. It is not necessary to go through the whole 
inventory of colonial cults, but it wiU be enough to mention 
the best-known and most striking cases.4 The cults of Syracuse, 
well known from a wealth of reference mainly of late date, 
are all clearly of Greek origin, though it is noteworthy that 
the great goddesses of Corinth, Hera and Aphrodite, were not 
among the most venerated deities of her colony. s These were 
Athena and Artemis, Apollo and Zeus Olympios, all of whom 
had temples in the archaic period; Poseidon also had Isthmian 

I Pace, iii. 481 ff, 

. 2 Head, 137 ; Mf Cat 58. 

3 Fifth-century examples : Abahainon (Head, op. cit. ii 8 ) ; Nakona (ibid. 159); Segesta 
(ibid. 165). 

^ Ciaceri, Culti e miii nella storia deW antica Sicilia*, Pace, ACS A, iii. 533 ff.; Giannelli, 
Culti e miti della Magna Grecia. 

5 At Akrai,- however, they had a common priesthood {IG, xiv. 208). 

S 08 s 
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Games celebrated in his honour, as at Corinthd Syracuse was 
called by Pindar M^iviov 'Aprif^Sos most of the terra-cottas 
found there are not of the types associated elsew'here with 
Demeter and Kore, which are the commonest on most western 
sites, but are Artemis-types ; they come especially from the 
suburban Artemisia of Scala Greca and Belvedere.^ The wor- 
ship of Demeter and Kore was, it appears, introduced by Gelon, 
who built them a templed It took firm hold, the rape of 
Persephone was localized near the spring Kyane,^ and it is 
likely that from Syracuse it spread to the SikelsA 
The cults of Selinus are well known, primarily from the fifth- 
century inscription which gives thanks for victory to the gods 
of the city, and especially to ZeusA The cult best known from 
the remains is that of Malophoros and Pasikrateia, chthonic 
, deities identified with Demeter and Persephone, with whom 
was associated in the same sanctuary Meilikhios. Demeter 
Malophoros and Zeus Meilikhios are attested at Megara Nisaia,® 
and there can be no doubt that these, which, a priori, are the 
most likely of Selinuntine cults to have incorporated local 
elements, are derived from the mother country. The same can 
be said more or less conclusively for most of the cults of 
Selinus.^ Similarly the Rhodian founders of Gela brought with 
them the cults of Apollo Lindios and Athena Lindia ; a family 
among the settlers, the Deinomenids, brought the sacred 
symbols of Demeter and Persephone from the Triopian head- 
land, and long kept them in a private priesthood; the oecist, 
Antiphemos, received heroic honours ; and the river-god, Gelas, 
was worshipped and figured on the coins. The last is the only 
cult known at Gela which may, but need not, have had a Sikel 
origin. At Akragas again, the cults of Athena and of Zeus 
Polieus or Atabyrios are Rhodian ; theirs are the early temples 
on the acropolis. There is no direct evidence of the cult of 
Apollo, except the existence of a month Karneios.^® Akragas 

^ Schol. Find. OL xiii, 158 ; cf. IGy xiv. 7, The worship of Poseidon from an early date 
in the history of the colony is also implied in the story of the cup thrown into the sea by 
travellers when they sailed out of sight of the city (Athen. 462I?). 

2 Find. Nem. i. 3, On the question whether the temple commonly called the ApollonioE 
is not rather the famous temple of Artemis mentioned by Cicero {V err, n. iv. 53. 1 18)/ see 
above, p. 59, n, 3. The cult of Apollo is attested early in any case by the inscription on this 
temple and the existence of a month Kameios (Pint. Nic. 28). 

3 N Sc, 1900, 353 f!.; 19^5? Diod. xi. 26. 7. 

5 Diod. iv. 23. 4. ^ See below, p. 180. 

^ Pans. i. 44. xviii. 1898, 332; Hanell, Megarische Shtdien, 175 ff. 

^ See Pareti, Siudi 227 If. ; Hanell, op. cit. 163 ff. IG, xiv. 952- 
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was especially ^epa€<l>6vas eSo?,^ and two of the small archaic 
sanctuaries excavated in the lower town are believed to belong 
to Demeter and Kore. It is mere guess-work to assign names 
to the other sanctuaries and temples of Akragas, with the 
exception of the colossal Olympieion. The cults of the other 
Sicihan colonies are less well known, especially in the archaic 
period, but so far as known derive from Old Greece. It is the 
same story in the south Italian cities, whose cults have been 
methodically analysed by Giannelli. With a few exceptions 
which will be discussed shortly, they lead back to the mother 
country, whether to local cults brought by the colonists or to 
panhellenic cults such as those of Pythian Apollo and Olympian 
Zeus. This is most marked in the case of Taras, whose cults 
are known in considerable detail and can in most cases be con- 
clusively shown to be of Laconian origin.^ 

It has been held that many of the cults of the Greek colonies, 
though outwardly assimilated to the observance and behef of 
the mother country, so that they were directed by name and 
epithet to the deities whom the Greeks knew, were originally 
taken over from the Sikels and Italians. The strongest case is 
made out for the worship of Demeter and Kore in Sicily and of 
a goddess identified as Hera or Aphrodite in the Itahan colonies, 
and our examination may be limited to these two. The cult of 
Demeter and Kore was widespread throughout Sicily among 
both Sikels and Greeks, so that it could be said ‘insulam 
Siciliam totam esse Cereri et Liberae consecratam'.^ Xfiis is as 
old as Pindar’s time ; he relates how Zeus gave the island to 
Persephone: 

OTteipe vw ayXatav riva vdaca, 

rdv 'OXvpjTTOv Seanoras 

Zevs eSat/cei' 0epcre(l>6va, Karevev- 

(xev re ol yaCrais, dpiarevoiaav evKdpmv ydovos 

SiKeXiav vleipav dpdaiaeiv Kopv^ats ttoXIcov 

a<f>veais.^ 

Pindar is of course speaking of Greek Sicily, for he had no 
interest in the half-barbarous Sikels. We can trace the stages 
of the extension of the cult, for Pindar probably saw it happen 
and himself assisted with the words just quoted. They come 
from a S 5 nracusan ode addressed to Khromios the kinsman of 

^ Find. Pyth. -xii, 2, Cf« SchoL OL ii. 15^, joh, where also Akragas is specified. 

2 Giannelli, op. cit. i ff. ; cf, above, p. 91 f. 

3 Cic. Fern IL iv, 48. 106. ^ Nem. L 13. 
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Hieron, the origin of whose power was in the priesthood of the 
goddesses. The cult originated in the private mysteries of 
Telines of Gela/ was no doubt taken to Akragas, 
cSos, from Gela, and was brought to Syracuse by Telines’ 
descendant Gelon, who built a temple there to Demeter and 
Kore.2 From Syracuse it was carried to Hieron’s foundation of 
Aitna on the site of Katane; with Hieron’s priesthood of 
Demeter and Kore was associated that of Zeus Aitnaios, who 
is also named in juxtaposition with Persephone in the ode to 
Khromios.3 Their family cult was, we may believe, used as an 
instrument of policy by the Deinomenids, and its extension 
among the Sikels may have gone together with the extension 
of Syracusan political influence. Its popularity may be due to 
an affinity wdth the religious ideas of the Sikels, and it must in 
many places have absorbed or replaced the worship of some 
kindred divinity of the Sikels ; but this does not imply that its 
content was in any respect non-Greek. In Cicero’s time the 
centre of the cult was at Enna,'^ as it already was for Kalli- 
makhos.5 The cult of Demeter at Enna is witnessed by the 
earliest coins, which belong to the middle of the fifth century 
Enna had already then long been open to Greek influences and 
had perhaps received a Syracusan colony.’ The introduction 
of the cult of Demeter, or rather the identification of the 
divinity worshipped as Demeter, may therefore be due to that 
Syracusan influence which was also responsible for the introduc- 
tion of coinage and Greek coin-types. The rape of Persephone 
is not located at Enna earlier than Roman times.® Pindar does 
not refer to it, and Bakkhylides, writing in Sicily of the rape 
of Persephone, places it not in Sicily but in Crete. 9 So the 
location of the rape in Sicily must have taken place after 
the time of Pindar and Bakkhylides, and the port of entry of 
the story was surely Syracuse. The rape was also located at 
Syracuse, near the fountain of Kyane this version may be as 
old as the early fourth century, for it is likely that Karkinos, 
who wrote at Syracuse, related it.” Another version placed the 

^ Herod, vii. 153. ® Diod. xL 26. 7, 

3 Piad. OL vi, 95-6. Perhaps the mention of a temple of Demeter and Kore at or on 
Aitna, said by Diod., loc. cit., to have been planned but not built by Gelon, refers in a 
confused way to a temple of the two goddesses built at Aitne-Katane by Hieron. 

^ Verr, il. iv. 106 If. s Hymn* vL 301 Iamb. v. 7 (ed. Bud^). 

^ EM Cat. Sicily^ p. 58 ; Head, HiV^, 137. ^ See above, p. 136. 

® Cic. Verr., loc. cit.; Lactantius, Dw/. Inst 2. 4 (events of 133 B.c.); Livy xxiv. 39, 8 
(events of 214 B.c.) ; Ovid, iv. 419 ff. ; MM. v. 346 If, ^ Fr, 64 Bergk. 

Diod, iv. 23. 4; V. 4. I* “ ^P* Diod., loc, cit,; cf. Freeman, i. 533, 
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event near Hipponion,i in another area of Syracusan influence. 
From Syracuse also it must have been transferred to Enna. 
The proof is in the mention of Arethusa in one of Ovid’s ver- 
sions of the story she is out of place at Enna and implies the 
logical priority of the version which placed the rape of Perse- 
phone near Syracuse. In Ovid’s other narrative also Kyane 
plays a prominent part, though here the transition from Enna 
to Syracuse is more skilfully managed. 3 The reason why Enna 
was regarded as the scene of the rape will have been the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Fergus, the most considerable lake in Sicily ; 
the growth of the story belongs as much to the history of 
Hellenistic poetry as to Sicilian rehgion. 

At many places the Greeks worshipped on Sikel sites. Some- 
times, as at the Athenaion of Syracuse, the Greek sanctuary is 
underlaid by part of a Sikel village, and there is no indication 
that the site was sacred to the Sikels. Elsewhere, as at Akragas, 
it appears that a sacred site of the Sikels was occupied by a 
Greek sanctuary. The clearest case is that of the little sanc- 
tuary in a cave just outside the walls, below the church of 
S. Biagio.4 Further, the sanctuaries outside the walls of the 
colonies may well have had native predecessors, which might 
account for their location. These in Sicily include the Olym- 
pieion of Syracuse and the suburban sanctuary at Bitalemi 
near Gela (the latter going back as early as the foundation of 
Gela if not indeed earlier), s in Italy the celebrated shrines of 
Hera Lakinia near Kroton and Hera Argeia near Poseidonia. 
Many but not all of these shrines belong to goddesses who are 
on other grounds thought to owe something to Sikel or Itahan 
predecessors. At those of Gela and Akragas Demeter and Kore 
are thought to have been worshipped, at Kroton and Posei- 
donia Hera has been regarded as a Greek translation of an 
Italian deity.® Except at Akragas and, more doubtfully, at 
Gela, excavation has yielded no evidence of the supposed pre- 
hellenic forerunner of the Greek sanctuary. There may be 
other explanations of the choice of a site outside the walls ; as 
at Naxos, where the altar of Apollo Arkhegetes, one of the most 

Strabo 256. ^ FasUiv. ^2^, 

3 Met. V. 407 ff. 

^ Marconi, Agrigento, 24 ff. ; RIASA, i. 31 ff. ; see below, pp, 307 ff. Siculan sherds were 
also found under the ‘Temple of Aesculapius’ {Agrigento, ^2), but appear to be fortuitous 
and not to prove continuity of worship on the site. 

3 ■'Cf.: Blakeway, xxxiii. 183. • 

^ Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, 11* 20 ff. 
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Greek of deities,^ lay outside the city, presumably where the 
Khalkidian colonists first touched land, so the Heraion of 
Poseidonia may have occupied the first emplacement of the 
colonistsA The Lakinian promontory, where the Heraion of 
Kroton lay, was an object of much greater mark to Greek 
sailors than it could ever have been to landsmen. 

It is likely enough that in many cases worship continued on 
the same spot, and the Greeks replaced the old cult by that of 
the member of their pantheon who seemed most appropriate. 
They would naturally placate the gods of their new land and 
of the people whom they had driven out. This does not, how- 
ever, prove that there wus any native element in the population 
of the colonies or in the content of their religion. That religion 
appears in externals, in details of cult and legend, completely 
Greek. 3 The gods of the Greek colonies are Greek, in many 
cases traceable directly to the mother city of the colony. There 
are, of course, variations of colonial religious ideas and 
observances from those of Old Greece ; particularly in the pre- 
disposition to chthonic cults with a mystery element, from 
which Orphism and Pythagoreanism developed. But these do 
not establish the presence of non-Greek elements, for in the 
different social and cultural atmosphere of the colonies such 
variations would inevitably occur in the course of centuries, 
and need not be due to the interaction of Greek and Italian. 

A few minor cults in some of the Italian colonies may have 
been taken over from the Italian peoples. One is that of 
Diomedes, to whom honours were paid at Taras, Metapontion, 
and Thuria.-^ The centre of this cult is in Apulia, and it is 
properly regarded as that of a native hero identified with the 
Akhaian leader, s though its extension over the whole Adriatic 
may be due to Greeks. The southward extension to the Greek 
colonies is not early nor much vouched for, and wms evidently 
unimportant. This makes it Hkely that it was derived from 
Apulia, not brought by the colonists from Greece.^ 

^ Brought from Khalkis; cf. Cahn, Die Miinzen der SiziMseken Siadt A^axes,. 91. 

2 See above, p. 25. 

3 A purely Greek legend of local origin is the story of the birth of Pan in the Sybaritis 

(Aelian, vi, 42 ; Theokr. V. 14, and SchoL). 

4 References in Beaumont, 1936, 194. 

5 Ibid. 195. Contra, Gianneili, op. cit. 52 ff., regards it as introduced to Apulia through 
the Rhodians of Elpiai. As there is no evidence connecting Diomedes with Rhodes, this is 
not a satisfactory origin, though Rhodians and other East Greeks may have helped to spread 
the cult, 

Gianneili, loc. cit., regards it as a Trokenian contribution to the cults of Sybaris. 
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Kalkhas, like Diomedes, was venerated among the Daunians 
on Monte Gargano;i and also, if Lykophron’s words may be 
taken at their face value, at Siris, where he was buried (his 
grave was shown also at Klaros, near the mother city of the 
Sirites, Kolophon ; hence it was doubted whether the grave at 
Siris was that of the seer or of a homonym). ^ The cult and 
oracle on Monte Gargano is best regarded as that of a native 
deity, sometimes called Kalkhos, not Kalkhas, who was identi- 
fied with the seer. The Kalkhas of Siris may be equivalent 
with this Daunian hero, taken over by the Greeks from the 
lapygian Khones, or may have been introduced by the Kolo- 
phonians. But it must be noted that the naming of Kalkhas in 
his own name is too simple for Lykophron’s style and may well 
conceal a reference to some other heroic personage ; and there 
is no other testimony to Kalkhas at Siris. ^ This is therefore a 
weak text on which to argue the question of Italian influences. 

Metapontion and Siris are, a priori, the colonies where 
borrowing from the Itahans is most likely, for the tradition of 
the origins of these cities is most confused. + Metapontion has 
a wdde range of unusual cults which may reflect a mixed origin, 
but except for Diomedes they are all Greek.^ The legend of 
Melanippe and Metabos, which has been used to establish the 
intermarriage of the early colonists with native women,® is 
Boeotian.’ 

At Lokroi it is clearly stated by an ancient source that there 
was a partial fusion between Greeks and natives, and that the 
Greek colonists took over a number of customs from the Sikels. 
Unfortunately these statements are made in the course of a 
violent polemic about the origin of the Lokrians, which makes 
it difficult to take them at their face value. Polybios says of 
the colonists TrXeLcD r&v Em^Xlk&v iBcov rrapaXa^ovres, Sta to 
[x.rjSev avTots Trdrptov vrrdpxeiv, and explains SO the matriarchal 
system and especially the custom of choosing a girl not a boy 
as piaXrjpopos-^ 

Diomedes was honoured at Troizen (Pans. ii. 32. i). But the cult is attributed to Thuria, 
not Sybaris (Polemon ap. SchoL Pini Nem. x, 12), and there is no good reason to suppose 
that it had been originally Sybarite, 

^ References in Beaumont, op. cit. 196. 

2 Lyk. 978 ff. and SchoL ; Giannelli, op. cit. 108 ff. ; Perret, Siris ^ loi ff. 

3 Perret, op. cit. in ff. This was already the view of Holzinger, Lykophrons Alexandra, 
on L 980, 

+ See above, pp. 33 ff. ^ Giannelli, op. cit. 62 ff. 

^ Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, ii. 9, 

Giannelli, op. cit. 87 ff.; which see for bibliography. ^ xii. 5. 9. 
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The archaeological evidence does not support the view that 
there were Sikel elements in the culture of Lokroi. For more 
than half a century before the foundation of the colony the 
Sikels living on the site imported a few Greek vases and manu- 
factured others in imitation^ There is no Protocorinthian in 
the native gravies, and no geometric pottery of any sort in the 
gravies of Greek Lokroi. The nativ^e cemeteries come to an end 
about the end of the eighth century the Eusebian date for 
the foundation of the colony, c. 673, is about that of the earhest 
pottery from the Greek cemetery. ^ This strongly favours the 
view that the Sikels were expelled as soon as the colony was 
founded ; as is natural, for their villages on the hills above the 
Greek town would have been dangerous to the colonists. 
Polyainos records the trick by which the Lokrians gained a 
footing and svvwe a misleading oath r^v TroAtretW as 

long as they kept their heads on their shoulders and trod the 
same ground. The same sort of quibble is said to hav’^e been 
used at Metapontion,^ and the device by which the Leontines 
drove out the Sikels without breaking their oath is similar.^ 
Polybios has the same story about the Lokrians, ’ concluding 
oi5 TTokv Kaipov rrapaTreoovTos e/cjSaAetv roiis EikgXovs e/c rfj? 
X(^pa-s. None of these tales is very convincing, but the ancient 
tradition accords with the archaeelogical evidence to the effect 
that the Sikels were driven out when the colony was founded. 

1 am not competent to pursue the inquiry whether matriarchy 
is more natural to primitive Italian or Greek custom. But 
Polybios’ general presumption that the Lokrians would have 
no traditions of their own is unfounded. A Mttle earlier he 
derives the favoured position of women from the high descent 
of the women of the original settlement. It is not a priori 
impossible that some customs in a Greek colony should be 
derived from the nativ^es by way of intermarriage with their 
women. But at Lokroi the pure Greek blood of the women is 
stressed, and the Lokrian aristocracy was clearly proud of its 
descent. It is unlikely that any custom connected with the 

^ Orsi, Mi4, xxxi. 211 ff.; Bkkeway, S5.4, xxxiii. 176 if. ; Akerstrdm, 37 ff. 

2 Bkkeway, loc, cit*; Oldfather, xiii. 1310, Mie Eingeborenen iim 70D v. Chr* atis- 
gerottet oder geknechtet worden sind Akerstrom, in accordance with his tendency to 
lower all dates, brings them down into the seventh century. 

3 Johansen, FS, 182. vL 22. ' ; ^ ^ ^ : F 

s Suidas s.v. ^olpLkwv crw&ijfcai, rmv avrovs: vvnra fcal 

■^jjiGpav. 

6 Polyainos v. 5 ; see above, pp, 45 C 


7 xii. 6. 
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honour shown to women, or with the importance of descent in 
the female line, would derive from the Sikels. In general such 
other Lokrian customs as can be traced are derived mainly 
from Lokris,! andtheLokrian aristocracy was descended from 
the Hundred Houses of LokrisA The custom of temple prostitu- 
tion is derived from the east through Greece, though not 
through Lokris ; it has little if any relation with the matriarchal 
elements. 

The mixed nature of the founders of Lokroi, dnoiKtav . . . 
hparrer&v, olKer&v, [loixoiv, dvSpaTToBLarcov,^ is exaggerated for 
the purpose of polemic. Polybios is making a point against 
Timaios, and seems to have overreached both the evidence and 
the probability. Apart from his statement there is no evidence 
that the Lokrians were less pure Greek than any other colonials. 
To say that they were contradicts the implication of his own 
statement that the Lokrians drove out the Sikels after a short 
period of uneasy joint occupation, and is also contrary to the 
archaeological evidence. There is no archaeological evidence 
at Lokroi, as there is at Leontinoi, that the two races lived side 
by side for any length of time. And there is nothing in the 
remains of Greek Lokroi which faintly suggests a non-hellenic 
element in their culture. 

The favoured position of women has been used as an argu- 
ment that there was intermarriage between Greeks and 
Italians.'^ Elsewhere than at Lokroi this female predominance is 
uncertain ; but if it were true, it would imply that the women 
were of pure Greek descent rather than that the Greeks looked 
up to their women because they were more truly representative 
of the Itahan tradition. The admission of women to the 
Pythagorean brotherhoods is of very doubtful relevance. The 
fact that a goddess was the chief divinity of most of the cities 
is also beside the point, unless Athens and Argos are also 
unhellenic. The Italian women, like the Massaliot women,® are 
said not to have drunk wine, the atnov being a dull story that 

^ Cf. Giannelii, Culii e Mitt, 231, ‘una serie di contatti notevoli e singolari coi ciilti prati- 
cati dai Locresi Opunzi’. I cannot follow him when he supposes them to be due to the 
influence of the colony on the backward mother country. 

> See above, p. 72. 3 Polyb. xii, 8. 

4 Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, ii. i ff. So also Giannelli, op. cit, ch. xii, esp. 240-1 ; 
regarding as native customs the privileged position of women, the sacred prostitution, 
and ‘il carattere lussurioso della vita della citta’. He may be right in thinking the Lokrian 
Persephone a native goddess assimilated by the Greeks. But it does not follow that there was 
anything Sikel about the manner of her worship. 

5 Athen. 42942. 
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Herakies asked for a drink when he passed by Kroton, and the 
housewife, ha\dng secretly consumed the bottle of wine, told 
her husband to give him waterd The reason is possibly that 
some of the colonists took native wives, as at Massalia ; at part- 
Carian Miletos also the women drank water.^ This slight evi- 
dence for the inferior position of women is more in fav^our of 
a mixed origin than all the evidence for female predominance. 

It has been suggested that the Tarentine custom of burying 
within the walls was adopted from the lapygians.^ As this was 
also a custom at Sparta, it may equally well be derived thence, 
and the absence of any other indication in the material remains 
of lapygian admixture among the Greeks of Taras favours the 
latter wewv 

Failing substantial proofs of Italian influence on the Greek 
colonies, certain arguments from probability may be admitted. 
The mother cities of all the colonies except Taras and Rhegion 
were the unimportant communities on both sides of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, w'hich so declined in the course of the seventh and 
sixth centuries that relations between colony and metropolis 
could be only sentimental. Many of the colonies also were 
composed of a mixture of men from many states of Greece, and 
had confused traditions of more than one foundation. This 
might dispose them to hold less strongly to the traditions of 
their mother country (though there is no evidence that this 
was so at Lokroi) and might also dispose them more readily to 
intermarry with the natwes. It is possible also that when the 
definitive colonization of Metapontion and Siris was effected 
there w'ere on the sites considerable numbers of Greeks, or a 
small mixed community. In this way some native blood and 
native customs might have been introduced. Naturally there 
is only presumptive evidence of the most intangible sort, 
except for Polybios’ controversial statement about Lokroi. A 
mixture of blood is more likely than an Italian element in 
colonial customs, for the native people had little to contribute 
to Greek civilization. But the lapjrgians and the related Khones 
were more akin to the Greeks than the other peoples of Italy 

^ Alkimos the Sikeliot ap, Athen. 44M. 

- Blodern analogy does not favour this view. The women of Anogeia in Crete at this day 
do not drink wine, or, if they do, they drink it behind the door, like the Krotoniate house- 
wife. The Anogeians are very jealous of their traditions and pure Greek descent, and still 
tend not to intermarry much with other Cretans. 

3 'M.esserschmidt, I talische GraberhuniSf iL $24, 

^ Pint, Lyc, 27. See above, p/ 89. 
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and Sicily, and perhaps more receptive. A cultural fusion, in 
which the lapygian element was dominant, took place by the 
fourth century in Apuha and Calabria. This suggests that 
something of the sort may earlier have taken place farther 
south, in the hinterland of Metapontion and Siris, Sybaris and 
Kroton. Sybaris was hberal with the citizenship,^ though 
probably to other Greeks, not Italians. The Oinotrians were 
regarded by the Greeks as somewhat civilized, ^ and so might 
have absorbed Greek culture more readily than the Sikels of 
Italy or Sicily. There may have been a mixed population in 
the inland towns of the Sybarite empire, whose names are 
Greek,3 'but whose inhabitants must have been mainly Oino- 
trian. The rapid growth of Sybarite influence over so large an 
area, which contrasts with the slow expansion of the Sicilian 
and most of the other Italian colonies, suggests that the 
Oinotrians were tractable. 

The country-side was then in the late archaic period 
inhabited by a population which had a leaven of Greek culture 
and blood. At Torre Galh it is almost certain that there were 
Greeks hving among the Sikels.+ It is less likely that the Greeks 
admitted any such admixture in their cities. There is no direct 
evidence of such a thing, and only the most tenuous arguments 
for it. The Italic names of Veha, Laos, Hipponion or Vibo do 
not prove an Itahc element in the population of the Greek 
colonies there. The reassertion of the Italic forms, Velia out- 
living Elea, Lavinium, Vibo, and Paestum replacing Laos, 
Hipponion, and Poseidonia, is due to invasion and capture, not 
to the continuance of pre-Greek elements. The remains of 
these cities, so far as they have been excavated, and of the 
larger cities, are purely Greek. We should expect little else. 
In the temple of Apollo Alaios, which belonged to a people 
which was mainly Italian or at any rate not Greek, there are 
few offerings which are not of Greek workmanship. 

The cemeteries and sanctuaries of Taras, Lokroi, Rhegion, 
and such minor sites as have been excavated show that life in 
the colonies was completely Greek in its material aspects. No 
clear signs of native Italian influence can be seen in archaic 
Lokroi or Metapontion, where, if anywhere, it might be 

^ Diod, xii. 9. 2. 

2 Syssitia were native to Italy (i.e. probably Italy south of the line Laos-Metapontion) 
and were associated with the change frona nomadism to agriculture : Arist. PoL 1329^ 5 ff. 

3 , 'See' above, pp. 1,55 fh. 

' ^ ..Sec; above, pp.' 165,11. , 
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expected. The very few remains of Italian art of the early 
archaic period are, like that of Sicily, of Corinthian origin. 
Sybaris and Siris, the most prosperous cities of south Italy, 
the two represented at the wooing of Agariste,^ may have had 
an independent art. But they are archaeologically almost un- 
known, and the cities w^hich have been excavated are, like 
those of eastern Sicily, poor in art, but strongly Peloponnesian 
in what has survived. The earliest school of art in south Italy 
is largely the work of a body of immigrants from the eastern 
Aegean. Only when the fifth century is well advanced is it 
possible to distinguish a local element in the art of Lokroi and 
other south Italian cities. ^ Then it is surely more natural to 
attribute it to the Italian Greeks, modified by their environ- 
ment, than to the survival of an Italian population which had 
lain dormant for t\vo centuries. 

The south Italian colonies appear at the ratal period of their 
development, the turn of the archaic and classical periods, 
more original and independent than the Sicilians. Econo- 
mically, they break loose earlier from dependence on Corinth p 
artistically, they develop an art of their own which is fresher 
and more beautiful than anything which grew on Sicilian soil; 
in religion and, we may suspect, in social life, they brought 
forth new ideas which influenced the development of both 
Greece and Rome. The causes of this greater originality are to 
be sought mainly in the different circumstances of their develop- 
ment; partly in causes which lie outside Italy, and in the 
immigration from Ionia of men of genius ; perhaps also in part 
to a certain admixture of Italian blood. Farther than this 
vague and general statement it is hardly possible to go in an 
attempt to trace what elements of colonial culture may be due 
to the native peoples. There is, however, direct negative 
evidence in the absence of clearly traceable links between 
Italian and colonial culture, whereas most colonial customs are 
seen to be directly derived from Greece. It must be remem- 
bered that there is extremely little evidence of the development 
of the native peoples in south Italy before the fifth century. 
The temple of Apollo Alaios is the only excavated site of impor- 
tance. In any case, the Lucanian invasion at the end of that 
century enslaved the original inhabitants and cut short any 
possibility of the growth of a mixed culture. Such a culture 
grew up, outside Etruria, only on the fringes of Greek coloniza- 

^ Herod, vi, 127. ^ See below, pp. 289 ff. ^ See below, pp. 241 ff. 
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tion in Apulia and Campania. In Sicily also it failed to develop, 
though at the beginning of the fifth century there were signs 
that the Sikels might produce a half-Greek culture of their own. 

The chief proved contribution of Sikels and Italians to 
colonial culture is linguistic. The place-names of native origin 
include those of a number of Greek colonies, Gela and Zankle, 
perhaps Katane,^ and, in Italy, Taras and Metapontion. It may 
be remarked that the use of a Sikel name for a site taken over 
by Greeks from Sikels does not prove very much. The example 
of the British in North America and Australia shows that words 
and names and legends can be taken over from the native 
populations without miscegenation or profound cultural in- 
fluence. 

The languages of the native peoples of Sicily and south Italy 
are known mainly from words taken over into Greek or recorded 
by Greek and Latin grammarians and lexicographers. The few 
inscriptions in Sikel and other native languages are so shght 
and difficult to interpret that they give little information about 
these languages.^ The glosses are complicated by the confusion 
of SiKeXoL and ZiKeXiMrai in late Greek authors and the use in 
Latin of Siculi to represent both, so that many Greek dialect 
words used by the Sikeliots are quoted as Sikel.^ Among these 
is apparently the word Xdra^,^ used in the specifically Sicilian 
game of kottabos. There remains a number of words cited from 
the Syracusan comic poets, Epikharmos and Sophron, which 
from their hkeness to Latin or Oscan words may conMently 
be regarded as Sikel. These indicate that the common lan- 
guage of Syracuse had adopted many Sikel words, especially 
those of weights and measures {nummus, Utra, onkia; cf. 
fxolrov — mutuum), food (rcAAt?, a shell-fish) and names of 
domestic objects {vardvcov or ^ardviov = dish ; cf. Kdnvos = 
dish or purse, not in the comedians), and common slang 
(KdpKapov = career ; av(f>ap, ‘ skin of milk ’, as a term of abuse ; 
yeppa = alBota, probably from Epikharmos). s Other Sikel 
glosses, though not quoted from the comedians, are of the same 
categories and perhaps came from them, as the comedians 
were the chief source of information about Sicilian dialect. 

^ Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects, ii, 477 if. De Sanctis ap. Orsi, MA, xxiii. 690, 
suggests that the endings in Kaulonia, M^payavrivot Tapavrlvot, &c,, are taken over from 
Italic peoples. Ct ConwQ,y, Italic Dialects, 4.^, 

2 See above, p. 133. 

3 Whatmough, op. cit. ii. 471. Cf. p. 220, n. 4. 

s Whatmough, op. cit. ii. 449 ff. 
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Italiot dialect is less well known than Sikeliot, but many 
Tarentine dialect- words are recorded in the lexicographers/ 
and may be derived from Messapian. 

Of the Sikel words taken over into Greek, the most important 
are those relating to weights and measures/ The three words 
vouppo? or vofios, Xlrpa, and ovyKla or oyKia are cited as 
occurring in Epikharmos and Sophron, and also in Aristotle/ 
The hypothesis that they are borrowed from Latin is therefore 
ruled out by the early date at which they are attested. Their 
appearance in similar forms in both Sikel and Latin must 
indicate either that the Latin and Sikel languages were akin 
or more probabty that the Latins learnt their weights and 
measures from the Sikels.'^ The Sikel measures were also 
adopted by the Greek colonists of both Sicily and south Italy. 
The standard on which the Greek cities coined was, from the 
early fifth century onward, adapted to include silver equiva- 
lents of the bronze weight, the Xhpa.^ This was an anomalous 
introduction into the system of division of drachma and obol, 
the litra being one-fifth of a Syracusan or Attic drachma. Many 
of the higher denominations were reckoned in litras, thus; 
dekalitron == didrachm ; pentekontalitron = decadrachm (the 
Demareteion).^ At Taras the stater was called vop.os.'^ The use 
of these terms by the Greeks shows that the Italic system, 
based on the pound of bronze, which found another expression 
in the aes grave of Rome and central Italy, must have been 
already well developed during the early period of Greek inter- 
course with Sikels and Italians. The skill of the Sikels in bronze- 
working and the many Sikel hoards of bronze® come to mind, 
though the hoards contain no weights or anything which can 
be interpreted as currency. The Sikels therefore had a fairly 
well-developed commercial system, since the Greeks found it 
worth while to take over their weights and bronze standard 
and their names for them. This is one of the few' respects in 
which Sikel or Italic influence on the Greeks is clearly traceable. 
It is of great importance in itself, and should be a w'arning 

^ Whatmough, Prae-Itdic Dialects^ ii. 428 ff. 2 456, 459--60. 

Epikiiarraos ap, Pollux ix. 79; Xirpa, Epikharmos and Sophron, Kaibel, Cam. 
Gr. Fr.f pp. 144, 149, 160, 166; ouyicta or oyda Aristotle ap. Pollux iv. 174. 

^ Cf. Whatmough, op. cit. ii. 457--8, 

s Pollux iv. 174-5; Head, Hill, Greek and Rotnan Cams^ 42; Cams of Ancient 

Sicily^ 42. 

^ Pollux iv. 174 ; Died, xi 26. 3. 

7 ’/T(zAtico5Wjuoff,Arist.ap. Pollux ix. 80; de Delpkes, iii. v. 49; cf. Head, HN^» 

54, 67 ; K. Regling, Klio^ vL 504 s See above, p. 173. 
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against drawing sweeping conclusions from the fields of art and 
literature in which the Greeks had nothing to learn. 

If they had been allowed to develop as they were beginning 
to in the fifth century, the Sikels might have produced a half- 
Greek culture like that of the Italian peoples neighbouring on 
Greek colonies. They were beginning to write their own lan- 
guage, in an alphabet derived from Khalkidian.^ The earliest 
coins of Sikel towns are in the second quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury. These are of course Greek work, and it is not always 
possible to say which places in the interior were still Sikel, 
which Greek, towns. But Morgantina, one of the first places in 
the interior to coin, was certainly Sikel.^ Galariais less certain. ^ 
By this time Sikels like Duketios could be received into Greek 
society ; the rulers at any rate were fairly thoroughly hellenized. 
The development of a Siculo-Greek culture was, however, 
checked by the defeat of Duketios and the extension of Syra- 
cusan power over all eastern Sicily. The native elements were 
frozen, the Sikels assimilated to the Greeks, and only a provin- 
cial flavour distinguished Sicilians, Greek or Sikel in origin, by 
the time that the Romans came in contact with them. The 
rapid hellenizing of the Sikels in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury, no less than the series of Sikel Wars begun by Hippo- 
krates, made Duketios’ national rising possible. But too many 
Sikels were already completely won over and had become Greek 
subjects. If Duketios’ object was to preserve the Sikel charac- 
ter of native life, he was too late. The remains of Mendolito in 
particular illustrate what the Sikels might have done ; there is 
some evidence that they were learning from the Greeks without 
forgetting their own traditions. But in Duketios’ own country, 
the more hellenized region of the Heraian hills, Sikel cidture 
had, to judge from the material remains, already died out by 
the fifth century, kiUed by political pressure and the impact of 
Greek culture. 

Sicily was more thoroughly and permanently hellenized than 
south Italy,4 and by the Roman period there was no distinction 

Seeabove, p. 134; Whatmough, Op. cit. ii. 441 fp. 

2 See above, p. 125; SiaZy, 114; Head, 157. 

3 CflZ. BfaZy, 64 ; Head, 139. 

^ This is true from the point of view of an inquirer like Strabo of the Roman period, 
when many of the Greek colonies in Italy had lost their Greek customs and spoke Latin. 
But Greek has been more persistent to our own day in south Italy, where it is still spoken in 
small enclaves (see Rohlfs, Gr Romanen in Unteritalien and Scavi Linguistici nella 
Magna Grecia), whereas it has long since died out in Sicily. 
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between Sikei and Sikeliot. The Sikels became almost com- 
pletely Greek in material cmlization, used Greek names, spoke 
Greek instead of their own language. This assimilation was 
already far advanced in the fifth century. By 500 Greeks had 
penetrated most of eastern Sicily and occupied many of the 
best sites (see map, p. 96). In most cases the Greeks kept the 
Sikels at arm’s length in the beginning even when they lived 
in Sikei territory. Grammichele is the only certain example of 
a town which before the filth century was inhabited jointly by 
the two races. 

The Sikels were, in the Greek view, a poor, hard-working race 
of serfs or labourers.^ The little men who went out to till their 
fields did not, as Orsi points out, differ much from the indus- 
trious peasantry of Cicero’s time and of the present day. There 
is no trace of Sikei in the population of the Greek towns, nor 
evidence of such intermarriage as is known to have happened 
at Kyrene,- for example, and we never hear of half-caste Greek 
and Sikei, though on general grounds some intermarriage is 
likely enough. The citizen bodies of the colonies were as pure 
Greek as those of Old Greece. In the thousands of graves which 
have been excavated at Syracuse, Megara, Gela, and other 
sites of Sicily and south Italy, there is only a handful of objects 
which can be ascribed to native industry or art, and very few 
indeed which would be out of place in a city of Greece proper. 
Probably the Sikels were not allowed to live in the Greek cities, 
but lived in the fields or had quarters outside the towms. At 
the most, an occasional bare grave among the thousands at 
Megara and Gela may be that of a Sikei slave. Some few 
probably came as slaves to Athens, among them perhaps the 
painter of black-figure vases Sikelos and the potter Sikanos. 
Sikon was a common slave-name, and also a citizen-name at 
Athens as early as the fifth century But most of the enslaved 
Sikels remained to till the fields for their Greek masters. The 
Sikei, free or slave, was a good butt for the quicker-witted 

^ 6 1!tK€X6s rr^p ddXarrav ^'as knowii as a variant of the proverb o Kp'qs riip Bakwrrmi, Alk- 
man’s reference (fr. 115 Bergk) was doubtless to the better-known Cretan version. The 
substitution of the Sikei has some kinship mth the mocking references of Epikharmos, 
when the Sikei was becoming a sort of imitation Greek. The explanation tIs iJ'tKeAos 
€/i 7 rop€ud/x€Wff Kal vavayqaaSy ifCTteoiaVy im Ttirpas cost yoATiviSaav elSe ryp 

BdXarraVf otSd a ^ovXciy povXu ydp /cat avrov pL€ Xa^ovoa KaraTrovrlaaC iy<t) Sc vijaav oIkwv 
iK TrmSos o tSa rd ed ao^ta/tara (Schol. Aristid. iii. 490: Bergk, loc. cit.) is obviously pragmatical. 
The original point was that the Sikei, like the Cretan, was an islander who never went 
to sea, ^ Herod, iv. 164, 4; 1S6; Find. Pyik, ix. 105 ff. 

3 See note on the names Sikelos, Sikanos, Sikon, on p. 193. 
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Greek. Epikharmos, whom unkind posterity charged with 
being himself a Sikan, could get a ready laugh by introducing 
a Sikel into his comedies. But nowhere did the Sikeliot owe 
much to the Sikel, or receive him to any degree of intimacy. 
This holds, with the slightest of exceptions, for the first two 
and a half centuries after the first colonization. Afterwards 
the distinction between Greek and Sikel was blurred, the Sikel 
adopted Greek names and was taken for a Greek. But so long 
as the Sikel remained Sikel the Greek regarded him as an 
inferior being and was proud of his own descent. The change 
is beginning when Greek and Sikel fight side by side in the 
Kamarinaian War of Independence, and when the demos of 
Syracuse calls on the aid of the Killyrioi. But the final struggle 
of Sikel and Greek, and the fullness of co-operation which suc- 
ceeded it, lie outside our present range. 

NOTE: THE NAMES SIKELOS, SIKANOS, SIKON 

Sikelos, vase-painter: Beazley, 1943, 445-6; Hoppin, BFV, 324; 

K. Peters, Studien zu den panathendischen Preisamphoren (Berlin, 1942), 
47 

Sikanos, potter: Beazley, ARV, 43, no. 9; Hoppin, RFVy ii. 409; Ada 
Bruhn, Oltos, 70. 

Both active late sixth century. 

Sikon was a common slave-name, used by Aristophanes and vase-painters 
as the first name which came to hand {Ecoles, 867; Adria, r.f. fragment, 
Schone, Antichild del Museo Bocchit^L i ; a Paestan kalyx-krater gives the 
name to a phlyax, A. D. Trendali, JiJS, 1935, 48, pL 6b). But it could be 
respectable, for it was borne by one of the Erekhtheid tribe who fell in 459-458 
(IG, P. 929, 1. 59). It is given also to a young Athenian on a b.f. hydria by 
Psiax {FR, iii. 231, pi. 154. 2 ; Beazley, ARV, 10, no. 20) ; and is borne by a 
Cypriote who made a dedication at Naukratis [BSA, v. 32). It thus became 
a common name, not limited to men of Sicilian origin. 

Sikanos also could be a respectable name, being that of one of the Syracusan 
generals in 415 (Thuk. vi. 73; vii. 46, 50, 70) and of an Athenian citizen (IG, 

960, L 8; late fifth century). The name Sikelos is not otherwise known, 
to my knowledge ; Schol. Theokr. vii. 40^ explains Sikelidas as a patronymic, 
son of Sikelos, probably wrongly. 

Though the names Sikelos, Sikanos, and Sikon have their origin no doubt 
as slave-names, they do not necessarily imply slave origin or even Sicilian 
blood. Similarly Siculus, a cognomen in tYie gens Cloelia (Q. Cloelius Siculus, 
consul in 497 (Dion. Hal. v. 59. i) ; T. Cloelius Siculus, triumuir ad coloniam 
Ardeam deducendam in 442, according to Livy's chronology (iv. ii. 5); 
Q. Cloelius Siculus, censor in 378 (Livy vi. 31. 2)) is probably a name given in 
compliment. If the tradition is sound, it carries back before the first otherwise 
proved contact between Sicily and Rome, the dispatch of corn in the late 
fifth century (see below, p. 216). 
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CHAPTER VI 
COMMUNICATIONS 

T he regular route to the west from any Greek port lay up 
the coast to Korkyra, across to the lapygian promontory, 
and down the coast to Italy d Most of our information is about 
ships of war, which had less provision for eating and sleeping 
on board than merchant ships. ^ The advantageous situation of 
Korkyra for rij? re ^Irakias Kol UiKeXias Ttapavkov is insisted on 
especially from a naval point of view: cScrre p-pre iKeWev vavnKov 
eacrat neXoTTovvqaiois eTreXdeiv to re ivdevSe irpos raKel Trapa- 
Trepifsat? This route was taken by the theoroi sailing from Sicily 
w'ho sacrificed on the altar of Apollo Arkhegetes at Naxos before 
taking their departure for if they had taken the direct route 
across the Ionian Sea they would not have come up to Naxos. 
It was taken by the Salaminia, accompanying Alkibiades under 
arrest, but he gave them the slip at Thuria, and crossed direct 
to Kyllene eVt ttXoIov ^oprrjyiKov.^ The direct crossing was 
frequently made, as is implied by the name UiKeXiKov TreXayos^ 
for the lower part of the Ionian Sea. The two alternatives are 
put in Thuk. vi. 13, where the boundaries between Sicily and 
Athens are said to be rep re ’lovitp KoX-nep -napa y^v -qv Ti? TrXerj, koX 
t<3 St,KeXiK(p hia TTeXdyovs. The direct route appears to be that 
taken by merchant ships, the coasting route by ships of war 

1 Thuk. V. 4, 5 ; vi. 30 y vii. 26, 33, &c. R. L. Beaumont infers from the fact that the 
Corinthians expelled the Euboians from Korkyra, but not from Orikos, (i) that their 
interest was not in the mainland opposite Korkyra, but in the way to Syracuse; (2) that 
the route to Sicily, even in the eighth century, was straight across from Korkyra, not up 
to the Akrokeraunian promontory, whence is the shortest crossing (cf. JES^ 1936, 165).. 
But the sea farther north, opposite Lissos, was called roj^ Eovmv iropov (Diod, xv. 13), which 
Dionysios’ colony of Lissos was perhaps intended to guard against pirates; and the sea- 
way from Greece to Sicily in Roman times is via Aulona and Sasena to Otranto, thence 
from Cape Leuka to the Lakinian promontory, and so from' headland to headland {Mn, 
ed. Cuntz, 76 fl). 

2 CL A. W, Gomme, JES, 1933, 16 f. ; Essays in Greek History'and Literature^ 190. 

3 Thuk. i. 36; cL i. 44 ; cL Cornford, Thucydides Mytkistoficusy 41 C 
+ Thuk. vi. 3. CL Strabo 418 on the importance, of the commerce up the Corinthian Gulf: 
€vrvx^oa.vr€S yap ot KptuaiOL Bta ra iK rijs TtmeXias Kal T'^s *IraX[as mKpms . irriXwmvv rovs 

€ 7 rl TO kpov d^iKPovpipovs. This is a movement of persons, not goods. But the sanctuaries 
of Olympia and Delphi, which- most, attracted .western Greeks to Greece, lay near the main 
trade-route which supplied the colonies. 

5 Thuk, vi. 61; 88. 9. 

^ Thuk, iv. 53 • iv AaKWVLKT}) wdaa ydp dvix^i’ Trpds to Sik€Xik 6 v teal KprjriKov TriXayos ; cL 
vi. 13, quoted below ; Strabo 123 (reaches up to the lapygian promontory and mouth of the 
Ionian Sea (Tovto? koXttos) which is part of the Adriatic) ; cL id, 323, 334, 335 ; Ziegler, RE, ii A. 
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and ofiS.cial travellers. In clear weather there would be no long 
interval between the disappearance of the Kephallenian moun- 
tains and the first sight of Etna. A well-found ship could cover 
the 250-odd miles* from Zakynthos to the Straits or Syracuse 
in two days or a little more, sailing at five to six knots. ^ The 
ship in which Zenothemis and his principal Hegestratos 
neglected to load wheat sailed direct from Syracuse across 
the Ionian Sea, and when they were two or three days out 
Hegestratos tried to scuttle the ship, but he was drowned, and 
it came safe to Kephallenia.^ They must have been nearly 
across in three days, and apparently making for the mouth of 
the Corinthian Gulf. In spite of holding the Gulf of Corinth 
and Korkyra the Athenians could not prevent corn crossing 
from Sicily to the Peloponnese, presumably direct to the har- 
bours of Elis.+ This is in time of war, and we cannot be certain 
that this was the regular way ; some of the Peloponnesian troop- 
ships bringing relief to Syracuse crossed direct. s Some came 
via Kyrene, Neapolis Carthaginensium, and Selinus,^ no more 
a commercial route than the way from England to Egypt 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

From the African coast to Sicily the shortest crossing was 
two days and a night This agrees exactly with conditions in 
the last century, when 50-ton luggers {schifaggi) with a crew of 
four men and a boy crossed from Marsala to Tunis via Pan- 
tellaria in two days and a night.® The Greek yaOXot, were 
probably not greatly different from these ships. 

The coasts of Sicily have a bad reputation.® Smyth spends 
some time minimizing the dangers of the Straits, where there 
are no more wrecks than on any other equally frequented 

Two hundred and fifty-five miles from Syracuse, 244 from Taormina (Naxos) to Zante ; 
352 from Taormina to Cape Matapan (Smyth, Sicily and Its Islands^ Appx*, xviii). 

^ Das aniike Seewesen,iyj-%i, 

3 Demos, xxxii. 8 . 

^ Thuk. iii- 86. 4. 

s Thuk. vii 17. 

^ Thuk. vii. 50. 

Thuk. vii. 50* 2 J N4av woAtv Kapx'Q^ovuaKov cftTrdptov, odevTrep UiK^Xia eXdxiOTOv hvoiv 
ripepdiv teal vvktos rn-Xovv aTrex^i, 

s Columba, Porti della Sicilia Antica, 239, speaking of conditions in his youth. The 
distance is 112 miles; the crossing, from Cape Granitola to Cape Bon, 80 miles in a direct 
line. If it was calm they sailed towards Girgenti to pick up the wind. Smyth^s evidence 
of sailing-ship days is the best commentary on ancient conditions. He was on the Sicily 
station for many years, including the period of British protectorate, and prepared the 
Admiralty chart. Columba has much valuable evidence derived from the portuolans, 
whose ships were probably of the same type as Greek shipping. 

^ Ibid. 241; Smyth, op. cit. 195, 223; Appx., xx, xxv. 
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stretch of coast/ but one of his ships was turned completely 
round in the whirlpool of Charybdis. The same thing is said 
to have happened to a 12,000- ton liner. In spite of these 
discomforts of na^dgation the Straits are not particularly 
dangerous, but it can be a long business for a ship to tack 
through against wind and current. There is good anchorage at 
Acqua Ladrone and at the Faro Points for ships waiting to 
come through from the T5UThenian Sea, but they may have to 
wait days together. This stretch between Milazzo and Faro is 
'the most dangerous lee-shore in the Mediterranean ’.3 Such 
conditions of course were all to the profit of the Zanklaians. 

Of all the good harbours of Sicily^ only Syracuse and 
Messina were in Greek hands, and their possession became of 
primary importance when the Sikeliots began to build up a 
fleet. Otherwise the Greeks neglected a number of passable 
ports. The Akragan tines used the beach and mouth of their 
river in preference to Porto Empedocle, for commercial pur- 
poses at least. South of Syracuse there are good anchorages 
at Vindicari and Marzamenii.s This is now a rather desolate 
country-side, but considering the nature of the ancient roads 
preserved near Syracuse, these ports were probably used to 
ship produce. Between Syracuse and the Heloros mouth was 
a Naustathmos.® The coast immediately west of Cape Pakhynos 
has sanded up fairly recently. Marza, Pozzallo, Sampieri, 
Marzarelli, Scalambri used all to be small ports, from which 
crossings were made in the sixteenth century to Malta.’’ Some 
of them still have Scali for the export of wine. Cape Pakhynos 
could be a serious obstacle, the prevalent north and east winds 
making it difficult to round. Bomilcar found this in 212 b.c.® 
But there v?as anchorage on both sides, and Porto Palo, 
probably the ancient Portus Odysseae, gives shelter. 

Naxos and Katane have both been so altered by lava-flows 
that nothing is known of their harbours.® Neither of them 

^ pp. 108 ff. Tliuk. iv. 24 is very reasonable : Sm crrevon^Ta Be A-at eV peydAmy TreAaymy, rov 
re TupmjVLKOv Kml roB JliKektmBi iam^nrovaa iq ddXaaeta is auro teal pOicuSijj oda-a elKorms 
ivopiadf], 

2 Smyth, Appx,, viii, ,xi. ' ^ Id., Appx., viii. 

Catalogue in , Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken Hafenanlagen^ and id., . pp. 6o, 84 ff. 
(Syracuse). The harbour of Augusta was apparently not regularly used^ (see p. .19), though 
the point provides shelter for the beach at Megara. s Smyth, Appx., xvii. 

Pliny iii. 8. 89. 'r Columba,'239. ■ ' ■ ' ® Livy xxv. 27. 

^ Katane : cf. Columba, 324; Livy, xxvii. 8. 19. Columba^s opinion that Catania had not 
really a true port but only a mediocre anchorage consisting chiefly of the present porto 
veahio is unfounded, for the lava of 1669 has run into the sea and altered the coastline. 
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could alone provide for the Athenian fleet during the winter of 
415-414/ but that was probably because of commissariat diffi- 
ciilties. Leontinoi, though l3dng inland, was reached by a river 
which was still navigable in the Norman period, before its 
waters were diverted into the lake of Lentini.^ There was also 
a sheltered beach at the south end of the Plaia di Catania, and 
a useM httle port at La Bruca (Trotilon), in the mouth of a 
small stream, where the Megarians had attempted to settle on 
their first arrival in Sicily. 

There is not a single harbour on the south coast,^ but several 
tolerable summer anchorages: Gela, Licata, Palma, Girgenti. 
Boats could be taken into the mouth of the Fiume Salso, and 
the mouth of the river Salemi, at Mazzara, ‘forms a very con- 
venient haven for small craft This was a type of harbour 
very suitable for Greek commerce. Mazara was a Selinuntine 
ifxTTopiov,^ a subsidiary port of export for Africa. Selinus had a 
small harbour on each side of the acropolis, and that on the 
past was artificially enlarged and lined with quays and ware- 
houses.® This port appears to have had separate defences. At 
Gela the beach was used, as it is to-day, and perhaps the river- 
mouth, in spite of the sailing-directions contained in the phrase 
verticibus non adeunde GelaJ At Kamarina also the beach and 
the river-mouth were used. The channel between the lake and 
the sea was artificially widened and deepened, to drain the lake 
and also to provide for shipping. The remains of the quays, to 
which the ships lay bow-on and swung down-stream with the 
current, are still to be seen.® The river-mouth and adjacent 
beach were similarly used at Himera.^ 

Metapontion^® and Sybaris” each had an artificial port con- 
sisting of a basin, cut or enlarged from a natural hoUow, with 
a channel to the sea and a canal from the river filling it and 
keeping the entrance open. Most of the other Italian towns, 

^ Thuk. vi. 74, 88. ^ Ps.-Skylax 13; Pace, ACS A, i. 171, n. 3. 

3 Smyth, Appx., xix. 

^ Cf. Schubring, GdtL Nachr, 1865, 416 if.; Lehmann-Hartleben, op. cit. 268; Columba, 
252, ‘un porto-canale naturaleh 

5 Diod. xiii. 82. ^ Columba, 250-2; Hulot and Fougeres, SeUnonte, 154 ff. 

^ Ovid, iv. 470. 

8 Pace, Camarinaj 91 ff. ; Lehmann-Hartleben, op. cit. 81, n. i. 

9 Columba, 283-4. 

LQ,CQ.YB,f M etapontOf 94: it is uncertain whether the canal was artificial, and whether 
there was a natural depression which was enlarged for the port. Lacava’s excavations were 
not successful, but he quotes oral testimony that remains of the quays and buildings ad- 
joining had been seen. A large building lying between the port and the walls was partly 
excavated by Lacava. ” Lenormant, 6^, i. 158, 274-5. 
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except Taras, probably used beaches or river-mouths.’' Lenor- 
mant says that the modem moles of the port of Crotone rest in 
part on the submarine foundations of the moles of the Greek 
port.- This must be taken with reserve; Ms reconstruction of 
the port as a horseshoe, with two rounded side-jetties, divided 
into two basins by a central jetty, is a flight of fancy. The mole 
is built of ancient blocks, chiefly from the temple of Hera, and 
this may be the basis of Lenormant's tale of ancient founda- 
tions. Crotone is the best natural harbour betw’-een Taranto 
and the straits. Other possible points of loading, e.g. Rossano, 
Cariati, Kaulonia, are of no great importance. Pliny’s ‘ amnes 
navigabiles Carcinus, Crotalus, Semiras, Arogas, Thagines’,3 
between the Isthmus of Catanzaro and the Lakinian promon- 
tory, are torrents from the Sila which cannot have been very 
navigable, but their mouths may once have been useful. This 
coast has sunk since antiquity^ and the sand-bars across the 
mouths of the rivers are probably fairly recent. The mouth of 
the Sinni is now foul with sunken rocks and shoal, but it was 
probably the port of Siris and later of Herakleia.s The sunken 
rocks which make part of the coast dangerous (especially from 
Spartivento to Stilo Point, and round Capo Rizzuto and Capo 
Colonne) were possibly above sea-level in antiquity. Pliny is 
witness that there were islands ofl the Lakinian promontory .® 
Now there is only a shoal; it is difficult to believe that five 
islands have quite disappeared, and it may be that Pliny’s 
geography went wrong. But there are now no islands between 
the S. Pietro and S. Paolo (the Khoirades) off Taranto and the 
Straits. 

The ports on the Tyrrhenian coast are of importance either 
as ports of call on a voyage from the Straits to Etruria or as 
terminal points for the land routes across from the Ionian Sea 
considered below. The chief port is Porto S. Venere, the port 
of Hipponion. North of this there is a beach most of the way 
until a few miles north of Paola ; somewhere on the big gulf of 
S. Eufemia, where Italy is at its narrowest from sea to sea, was 

^ Petersen, EM, 1890, 165, thought that Lokroi had a port like Metapontioii and Sybaris. 
It is a small slight depression (just south of Caselia 381 on the railway) less than 50 by 100 ft., 
and it would be difficult to keep a mouth open to the sea through the sand-dunes. Lokroi, 
unlike the other towns, lay on the beach. The port-quarter was separate from the rest of 
the town (Livy xxiv. i). 2 GC?, ij,. 196. ' , ' 3 .jyjf 

^ Fr. Genovese, La Malaria in pramncia di Reggio Calabria, 18; cf. ASCL, ii. 127. The 
Tyrrhenian coast Is rising : see Fischer, Mittelmeerbilder, Neue Folge, 225. 

5 The river was navigable in the Middle Ages : see Galli, N Sc, 1934, 472. 
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Terina. North of Paola the coast is rocky, and shelter impor- 
tant. The little island of Cirella (Kerilloi) would provide shelter 
for boats in any weather. The promontory of Scalea (Laos) is 
shelter from the north and north-west. North of Scalea, the 
rocky Dino island gives good shelter. Scalea, Cirella, Diamante 
might all be small ports. The Gulf of Pohcastro is dangerous 
for small boats in a south-west wind, but has good ports at 
Sapri and Pohcastro. Sapri is a small but very sheltered cove 
at the head of the gulf. Pyxus, near Pohcastro, had also a very 
sheltered little port at the mouth of the Busento. Velia had 
a smah but adequate harbour, Poseidonia a long beach ; and 
so on to the Bay of Naples and Kyme. 

A beach shelving fairly steeply was perfectly satisfactory for 
ancient merchant vessels, which could he in and load over the 
stern or be drawn up on the beach. Both operations can be 
seen on the Sichian coast at the present day, two-masted ships 
of about 50 tons being drawn up for the winter at Gela, for 
instance. But in the late sixth century, if no earlier, the advan- 
tage of lying in to a quay was felt, and at the same time the 
development of navies made a good sheltered dock essential. 
The results of the ownership of Syracuse and Zankle are dis- 
cussed below. ^ Syracuse is the only city of Sicily known to 
have possessed any fleet worth mentioning. We hear of five 
Geloan ships,^ two Sehnuntine,^ ten Rhegine ships,''- ten Lok- 
rian,5 ten Thurian.® Of course these are not the whole force of 
these towns, but they indicate on what a small scale naval 
power, outside Syracuse, was. It is striking that ships or naval 
action of Akragas are never heard of. The Spartan programme 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War of 200 ships from 
Italy and Sicily’ left out of account the ability as well as 
the willingness of their allies there. The Syracusan fleet was 
allowed to decline during the democracy. The fleet built up by 
Gelon® was used in the civil wars after Hieron’s death.^ Many 
of the ships were lost and the pick of the crews were no doubt 
among the exiled mercenaries. Syracuse once again became 
predominantly a land power. Although Hermokrates could 
propose that the whole Sicilian fleet should take two months’ pro- 
visions and meet the Athenians is Tdpavra koX aKpav 'Ia-7Tvyiav/° 
sea-power was their weakest point. After they had had a year’s 

I p. 425. 2 xhuk. vii. 33. 1. 3 Id. viii. 26. i. Id. iii. 88. 

5 Id. iv, I. ^ Id. viii. 35. 1. ^ Id. ii. 7. 2. 

s See pp. 415, 419. ® Diod.xi. 68. Thuk. vi. 34. 4, 
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warning in which to strengthen and equip their fleet they could 
man only eighty ships, ^ which were no match for sixty Athenian 
ships. Nikias numbered woAAat Se rpiypeis Kal 6xAos o TrX-qpuiaoiv 
auTct? among the dangers of the Sicilian expedition, ^ but the 
Syracusans made no move to prevent the Athenians entering 
the Great Harbour and blockading them. 

LAND ROUTES 

Many stretches of ancient roads are preserved in Sicily, 
especially near Syracuse. That leading north towards Megara, 
down the Scala Greca, is one of the best known of Greek roads. 
It consists of parallel ruts in the soft rock, up to a foot deep ; 
on the plain there are many series of ruts, showing that from 
time to time a new course was taken. In earth or mud the ruts 
would doubtless be deeper. A model cart in terra-cotta in 
Syracuse Museum has an exiguous body betw^een tall four- 
spoked wheels and a central pole for a horse on either side. 3 
Neither the vehicle nor the roads inspire any confidence in the 
efficiency of rural transport ; nor does Diodoros’ account of the 
difficulty of transporting stone.from Agyrion to Engyon.'* Most 
traffic between the Greek colonies, all of which lay on or near the 
sea, was probably sea-borne, the roads serving mainly for trans- 
porting country products to the nearest town or point on the coast. 

In Roman times Sicily was covered by a network of roads, 
some of wffiich served needs brought into existence by the 
Roman administration, while others no doubt correspond with 
those in use in Greek times. An able study by Pace of the 
Itineraries, with reference also to medieval geographers and 
the modem irazzere, has elucidated their course.® Apart from 
those along the north and east coasts, the following may 
have served the Greek penetration of Sicily: the road from 
Katane inland to Akragas, which probably followed roughly 
the line of the railway, perhaps passing the considerable site 
of Vassalagi;® the route from Katane to Aitna, Kentoripa, 
Agyrion, Enna, and thence to Thermal (or Himera), which in 
Roman times did not follow the valley of the Dittaino, 
cultivated but, as now, not inhabited, but went from hill- 
town to hill-town; and the inland route from Akragas to 

^ Thtik. vii. 21, . 2 J4 ,,vL20. 4. ,■■■ ' 

® Fabricius, Das aniike Syrakus, fig. 19; owing tO' the difficulty, of rendering; the frame- 
work in terra-cotta it is uncertain how the body^ was, built or suspended. The vehicle at 
Lokroi {N 1912, SuppL, fig. 15) is a chariot# not a cart. 

4 Died, iv, 80. ^ ACSAifi, 42SS> 


Seep. •,139. 
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Syracuse,^ by which the Syracusans would reach Akrai, Kama- 
rina, and other of their smaller posts. The natural lines of 
penetration into central Sicily, the Chrysas (Dittaino) leading 
from the plain of Leontinoi to Enna, the southern Himeras 
leading up to Caltanisetta, the Halykos (Platani) which leads 
directly from Akragas to Himera, are clearly marked, and 
some of them are followed by these Roman roads. But most 
of Sicily presents few difficulties, and either the hill-tops or 
the valleys may be followed. Etna and the Madonie mountains 
on the north coast are the only difficult regions. 

It is very different in south Italy. Most of Sicily, with the 
exceptions just named, is a tertiary deposit of soft level-topped 
hills ; Calabria is geologically a very old region which stood as 
an island in the secondary period. The mountains which rise 
straight from the sea to 6,000 feet in Monte PoUino, the Sila, 
and Aspromonte,^ are serious barriers to communication, and 
offered safe refuge to malcontents. The inhabitants have from 
the days of the Bruttians to this a reputation for backwardness 
and often incivility. The nature of the country had a great deal 
to do with the early growth and the fall of the cities of Magna 
Graecia. Present conditions or those of a few decades ago are 
relevant to ancient communications. In spite of modem road- 
engineering, there is yet no road along the whole length of 
either the Tyrrhenian or the Ionian coast,^ and the number of 
places at which the peninsula can be crossed may be counted. 

^ The inland route from Akragas to Syracuse probably coincided for most of the way 
with the route^^?' maritima loca. Pace {ACS Ay i. 439 ff.), gives it as Favara-Naro-Ravanusa- 
Butera-Niscemi-Ragusa, that is, an entirely inland route. This is longer and much less 
convenient than the coast route via Phintias and Gela ; it identifies Calvisiana in the inland 
route as Niscemi, in the coast route as the mouth of the Dirillo (site of Gela); and inciden- 
tally contradicts Pace’s statement on p. 437 that there was no crossing of the Himeras in the 
neighbourhood of Ravanusa. It seems more likely that the two routes coincided as far as 
Hybla Heraia (Ragusa). Only one intermediate stage is named on the ‘inland route’ 
between Akragas and Hybla, which would be explained if thus far the stages were the same 
as on the coast route. Hybla on the former, Heraeum on the latter, would then represent 
the same place, Hybla Heraia. But if the second route nowhere diverged from the coast, as 
it apparently did not round Cape Pakhynos (the station Apollo is placed by Pace at Porto 
Palo), Heraeum would be some unknown site, and the point of bifurcation would be 
Kamarina. It is argued that because a gate of Akrai was called the Selinuntine the road 
which left by it avoided Gela, and was older than the foundation of Akragas. Neither of these 
follows ; the reason for the name will be that at the time when it was given Selinus was 
recognized as the terminus of the road. The Dover road is so called, although it runs through 
Rochester and Canterbury. 

2 Dolcedorme 2,271 m. ; Botte Donato 1,929 m. ; Montalto 1,956 m. Heights and distances, 
and much other information, from the Gwtda del Touring Club Jialiano, Italia Meriiionale^ 
voL iii. 

3 This was true in 1936. Both works have since been put actively in hand. 
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As the Greeks were not great engineers, the mule- tracks of the 
last centurj’’ are probably fair representatives of the ancient 
roads, considering that the same geographical conditions con- 
trolled them. There is this difference, that Magna Graecia was 
more prosperous, and almost certainly more populous, than 
modern Calabria, and that transverse communications were 
far more important then than now. But these considerations 
affect the volume of the traffic, not the lines along which it 
must have flowed. 

In two places the Calabrian peninsula narrows between the 
Tyrrhenian and Ionian seas: opposite Sybaris, and between 
Catanzaro and S. Eufemia. These routes became important as 
by-passes for traffic from Greece to Etruria, avoiding the straits. 
The most important crossings are those which began from 
Sybaris. The easiest, though the longest, is up the Crati and 
down the Savuto to Terina. The Crati valley as far as Cosenza 
is a highroad. Thence it is a very easy climb to Pian del Lago, 
at a height of 627 m., a level shelf of about a mile in width, 
with the Apennines on one hand and the Sila on the other. 
The shelf continues as far as Rogliano, above the Savuto, into 
which there is a sharp drop (Rogliano 641 m., bridge over 
Savuto, 287 ni.). There has been an old road down the Savuto, 
crossing and recrossing, with one isolated bridge. The river 
cuts through the Apennines, but without a gorge ; it would be 
possible to go down the river-bed, or, if the river was high, 
along the rounded sides of the mountain, wffiich recede a little 
from the river, so that the summits north and south of it are 
low’er than the rest of the chain. It is a considerable stream, 
fed by the snows of the Sila and not always easy to ford, but 
there would be little difficulty in following the right bank as 
far as the old bridge and crossing there. 

The total distance from Sybaris to the other sea ls about 
113 km. (70 miles). It is a fairly easy route, through gentler 
country and over a lower pass than the northern routes, but it 
has the disadvantage of being longer and of leading to a point 
much farther south, whereas through traffic was northward 
bound. In these circumstances it was probably little used for 
goods in transit to Etruria, but it led straight to Temesa 
and the only copper-mines of Greek Italy. It has been 
suggested' that this was the earliest route by which the ores 
of Temesa were exported. The kinship of the Hero of Temesa 

^ Ponelle, Melanges d^archMogie et d^hisioire^ 1907, 253 ff. 
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to the Sybaris at Delphi suggests a connexion between Sybaris 
and Temesa. Sybaris appeared in the picture of Euthymos and 
the Hero recorded by Pausanias.^ 

The road down the Savuto is not now used, because of the 
desolation of that part of the coast to which it leads. The coin- 
hoard of S. Stefano di Rogliano,^ found near the highest point, 
suggests that it was used in the early fifth century. Only nine- 
teen coins were recovered of a total of about 300, so no conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the composition of the hoard. They 
were all of the incuse reverse t5^es of Metapontion, Sybaris, 
Kroton, Kaulonia, and Poseidonia. 

The crossings north of the Savuto to Amantea, Fiumefreddo, 
Paola, Fuscaldo, Cetraro, are all possible, but grow in difficulty 
as they go northward. All of them give a hard scramble up 
hills, once well wooded, to a height of nearly i,goo m. (990 m. 
on the road from Cosenza to Amantea; 950 m., Passo di 
Crocetta, between Cosenza and Paola). There is a very steep 
descent to the Tyrrhenian Sea, the summit of the Apennine chain 
being in this stretch only about four miles from the sea. These 
and other bridle-paths are of only local interest. They have the 
same disadvantages as the Savuto route and more difficulties. 

More important is the route up the Esaro to the Passo dello 
Scalone (744 m.) and Belvedere. This is the most direct route 
from sea to sea. The Esaro valley, a tributary of the Goscile 
(Sybaris), points almost due west from Sybaris. The upper 
valley is impracticable, the valley rising steeply and the river 
carrying a good deal of water; a deep gorge, with very steep 
sides, wide circles bitten out of the sides, and a few chffy places. 
It is heavily wooded, with some fine oaks whose preservation, 
in the melancholy state of Calabrian forestry, is a testimony to 
the difficulty of access. But there is an easy way up the ridge 
to the north and over the open shoulders of the hills to the 
upland valley in which S. Agata all’ Esaro stands. The 
scenery here is quite alpine, especially after recent snow. Above 
S. Agata the valley narrows again and is very steep-sided. Both 
banks rise in places to zoo-foot cliffs, and the only way, without 
engineering a track, would be up the river-bed. The river being 
snow-fed would be impassable in spring. The pass is a real pass, 
with a great mountain of rock towering to the north, and the 

^ VI. 6. II : veavioKos Sijpapts Kal KdXappos re TrorapLos; a curious anticipation of the shift 
which in Byzantine times transferred the name Calabria to the ancient Brettian region. 

2 N Sc, 1932, 383; Bibliography oj Greek Coin Hoards^, 240 (buried c, 470). 
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descent to the sea is steep, but through open country and 
presenting no difficulties. 

This route is followed in part by the Strada statale no. 87 
from Castrovillari to Belvedere. A road would be impossible 
without modern engineering methods, but a track could go over 
the shoulders to avoid the vaOey below S. Agata, and then up 
the river-bed. The distance is approximately 60 kra. (40 miles) 
in all ; the length of the modern road is not a guide. This route 
though difficult is of the same kind as the better-knowm Campo 
Tenese route, and has the advantage of being shorter and 
crossing by a lower pass.^ The inscribed bronze double-axe 
found at S. Agata,^ one of the few Greek inscriptions of south 
Italy, suggests that the route was used. Perhaps Skidros lay 
at the end of it, on the square mile of level ground at the mouth 
of the Sanginete, an affluent of which runs down from the Passo 
dello Scalone. There is no shelter there, but a little beach. 
The sites found for Skidros at Sapri^ and Papasidero'^ are 
unsatisfactory^ resting on nothing but the similarity of name. 
My suggestion, though supported by no ancient remains, is 
geographically possible and would explain the importance of 
Skidros as an alternative to Laos.® 

North of the Passo dello Scalone the mountains, whose 
summits to the south are between 1,000 and 1,500 m., rise in 
a solid mass to 1,986 m. at Cozzo Pellegrino, and effectively 
cut off the plain of Sybaris from the narrow Tyrrhenian sea- 
board. North of Sybaris, Monte PoUino and its outliers divide 
Calabria from the Basilicata. Between them is the pass of 
Campo Tenese.6 The ascent up the Coscile is easy enough. 
The road to Castroydllari runs past Cassano over gentle hills ; 
the gorge of the Coscile between Morano and Castrovillari is 
easily avoided by crossing a low ridge ; the climb from the level 
of Morano to the pass is steep, but up an open valley.’ The 

^ I have described this route in full because I do not know that anyone has called atten-. 
tion to it before. Ponelle does not so much as mention it. I followed it and the two other 
main routes in the last week of March 1935, in severe w^eather,, with snow-storms. 

* Seep. 157. 

^ Philipp, REf iii A, 521 ; Lenormant,<^, i* 259. Galli suggests Piarelli near Monte Paleo- 
castro, S. of Sapri and 4 km. .from the sea 5 a highly improbable site (Perla Sibariiidef 121). 

^ Byvanck, De Magme Graedae Historia Aniiqumima, 109. 

s It is made independently by Cohnisation, 159-60. 

^ Ponelle describes this road, op. cit., 267 if, ; he is better on the Sybaris side of the: pass' 
than on the descent, 

7 This part of the road, though it looks easy enough to the occasional traveller, has the 
sinister name of La 'Birupata. ' 
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highest point of the road is 1,030 m., at Le Teste; the Campo 
Tenese, a level boulder-strewn plain once filled by a lake, is at 
967 or 950 m. according to different calculations. Campo 
Tenese is not free from snow in winter and is a resort (though 
not a satisfactory one) of the neighbouring townsfolk in the 
new-found Italian passion for winter sports. So far the route 
is followed by a light railway. The difficulties begin on the 
western side. The Fiume di Campo Tenese falls in a tremendous 
gorge to the Lao. The most direct way to the sea is along the 
left bank, across the shoulders high above the stream, to a 
point opposite Mormanno. A slight rise leads to the valley of 
another tributary of the Lao, the Torrente S. Nocaio, which 
falls very steeply and rockily to Papasidero. The mule-track 
from Scalea to Mormanno follows this valley, the motor-road 
winding over the hiUs to the north. This route is rough going, 
but not really difficult. Below Papasidero the Lao plunges into 
a rocky cauldron, and then runs between steep hills.’' It is a 
biggish stream, one of the largest flowing into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea south of the Sele, and it would often be impossible to 
follow the river-bed. A road over the foot-hills at a lower level 
than the modern road, which has many viaducts over side- 
vaUeys, would be possible. There is a path at this level for 
some way up the river, but it ceases before reaching Papa- 
sidero. 

An alternative route, avoiding the steep descent of the 
Torrente S. Nocaio, leads along a shelf on the right bank of 
the Fiume di Campo Tenese, past Mormanno, to the Lao, just 
above Laino. This is the route followed by the main road and 
railway.^ I have not seen the valley of the Lao between Laino 
and Papasidero, but imagine it not to be difficult. The river 
falls little (278 m. at Laino, 219 m. at Papasidero: the drop 
below Papasidero is much sharper). A path is marked on the 
map of the Touring Club Itahano at a little height above 
the river. The length of the direct route is about 75 km., 
and the Laino deviation would add between 10 and 15 km. 
The distance by the modern road is about 100 km .3 

^ Cf. Fischer, Mittelmeefhilder, Neue Folge, 236, on the ‘ wild zerrissenes Gebiet 

2 An alternative descent from Campo Tenese to the Lao via Rotonda to the east of the 
modern road was followed by Keppel Craven {Tour through the Southern Provinces oj Naples ^ 
"349K'. 

3 There is no road all the way, and this calculation is based on the railway between 
Spezzano Albanese station and Sibari. Galli {SMG^ 1^2% 151 ff.) holds that the Sybaris- 
Laos route was in use before the arrival of the Greeks, But the evidence which he adduces 
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This route is rough rather than really difficult, except for 
the little gorge below Papasidero. But it would need a good 
deal of engineering to make it passable for wheeled traffic. 
Barone Lucifero of Crotone naively remarks^ that the Sybarites 
cannot really have used it considering that the Greeks were 
not engineers. His remarks call attention to the nature of the 
country traversed, which has been too facilely assumed to be 
a broad highway. Ail the traffic must have crossed on mule- 
back. This must have been a serious drawback considering 
the delicate nature of some of the goods in transit. The advan- 
tages that the Sybarite portages had for goods from Ionia and 
Greece to Etruria was the saffing of time. The Journey across 
could be made comfortably in three days, the sea- voyage would 
certainly be much longer and might be a matter of weeks if the 
winds were not favourable. But the time element was not of 
great importance in Greek navigation, and if it was, the Straits 
could be reached in as short a time as Sybaris by making the 
direct crossing instead of the coasting voyage. The disadvan- 
tages were double transhipment and a rough carriage over 
mountain tracks. The importance of the loi des isthmes has 
been monstrously exaggerated, and in the sixth century, as at 
every subsequent period of history, sea-carriage was cheaper 
than land. Geographical position alone cannot explain the 
importance of through traffic to Sybaris. The reason for its 
development is probably political. The Straits could be barred 
by the Khalkidian cities. Zankle was first founded as a pirates’ 
resort. "V^Tien the Zanklaians became respectable they may 
have carried on the same business more delicately by imposing 
tolls. They could easily prevent the ships of any power from 
passing the Straits. Relations between Greek sea-power, includ- 
ing Rhegion’s Phokaian friends, and Etruscan sea-power 
became progressively worse until Anaxilas in the early fifth 
century fortified Skyllaion to bar the Etruscans from access to 

proves only that there was a common culture In the area extending across' the peninsula. 
The similarity of ninth- and eighth-century material from. Tortora, Laino,. Cassano, with 
that of Torre Mordillo proves that there was intercourse between the natives of these 
places. But this has no relevance to the date at which the Sybarites first used the mutt: for 
through trafic. Galli's study of material from Laino shows very little between the eighth 
and the late fourth century; nothing to support his view that Laino was at all periods 
a ‘station’ on the overland route. So far as it goes it favours the view that the main 
route came straight down from Campo Tenese to Papasidero, avoiding the detour by 
Laino. Laino would be as easily reached from Herakleia, up the Sinni, as over the Campo 
Tenese. . . ■ ■ 

^ Introduction to Italian translation of Lenormant, La Grande-Grece. 
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the Straits. The war was carried on largely by privateers 
operating against merchant ships. The ships which carried the 
trade between the Sybarite ports and Etruria must have been 
Etruscan. It is no wonder that they preferred the friendly 
Sybarites as intermediaries to the dangers of the Lower 
Tyrrhenian. On the other hand the Milesians, and probably 
many other states, found this route more secure, and perhaps 
cheaper, than the Straits because Sybaris was less intransigent 
than Rhegion. There is nothing to say how much earlier than 
510 the route was used. But Sybaris’ Greek correspondents 
were, so far as is known, mainly lonians, and the wave of 
Ionian influence which sweeps over Etruria in the last half of 
the sixth century, replacing the earlier Corinthian, suggests 
that the chief importance of the Sybarite portages as an inter- 
national trade-route belongs to that period. They did not 
replace the route by the Straits, which was more active than 
ever, but they provided a useful supplement for those who had 
not the favour of the masters of the Straits. 

The land-route to Poseidonia, across the Carapo Tenese 
and then north via Laino, Lauria, Lagonegro, and down the 
Tanagro to the Sele, was probably less used than the sea-route 
from Laos. It is the Via Popiha, the main road from Rome to 
Rhegion, but is not an easy route. There is a good deal of 
mountaineering and some places which call for engineering. It 
passes through the high-lying and fertile Vallo di Diano, where 
sixth-century Greek imports have been found at Sala Consflina, 
Atena Lucana, and other places.* These may have come north 
from Sybaris or inland from Poseidonia. But the rather casual 
nature of the heUenization suggests that this route was not 
used intensively. 

The other crossings are much less important. The coins of 
Siris and Pyxus indicate an association of these two cities.^ The 
way between them, up the Siris (Sinni), across the vaUey of 
Lagonegro, and down to the sea near Policastro,^ is not diffi- 
cult, but it is much longer (c. 170 km. = 105 miles) than the 

^ See above, p. 154, 

^ See below, pp, 356 Ferret, Siris, 24^ E., argues that as these coins have Sybarite 
type and are to be regarded as ‘imperial’ coinage of Sybaris, not as independent coins of 
Siris and Pyxus, they are not evidence of an alliance or connexion between the two cities. 
But there must have been some reason for the Sybarites to associate them on a single coin. 

3 Pyxus is placed at the mouth of the Busento, on the right bank, 2 km. west of Poli- 
castro; but there are no remains. See Strabo 253; Byvanck, 106; Ciaceri, Storia della 
Magna Grecia, i. 273-5; Ponelle, loc. cit. 270 ff., on the portage. 
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Sybarite routes, and not more advantageously placed. The 
nature of the country changes north of Monte Poliino, and it 
is possible to ascend the vaheys of the Sinni, the Agri, or the 
Basento, cross the hills by a number of paths at heights between 
800 and 1,000 m., and come down to the Gulf of Policastro 
or down the Vallo di Diano to the Sele. The chief discomfort 
of these regions is not rock but mud. But these roads were at 
the mercy of the native peoples, who were not so effectively 
controlled as those of the Sybarite empire. The archaeological 
evidence of the region round Potenza and of the Vallo di 
Diano,* the only parts of this area at ail well explored, shows 
that little progress towards heilenization had been made before 
the Lucanian invasion. The routes north of the Siris-Pyxus 
route were therefore probably little used, either for through 
traffic or for exploitation of the countrj% These include the 
way up the Basento to the Sele, w’hich is the easiest and the 
most obvious of the roads through the Basilicata, leading 
straight from Metapontion to Poseidonia^ (219 km. by railway 
from Salerno to Metaponto). Even the Siris-Pyxus route could 
compete with the Sybarite routes only if it had some political 
recommendation to outweigh the disadvantages of its length 
and uncertainty. Siris, as an Ionian city, might be favoured 
by lonians of Asia Minor and Etruria. This is, however, less 
important than the desire on the one part to share in the riches 
which the overland trade brought Sybaris, on the other to 
avoid any danger of a monopoly. 

The easiest crossing, between Catanzaro and S. Eufemia 
where the peninsula narrows to 35 km. (20 miles) and may be 
crossed in a day^ (the highest point is only 250 m.), was in the 
hands of Kroton. Skylletion commanded the eastern end, and 
though it had a bad name for shipwrecks'* (not borne out by 
the Admiralty Pj 7 o^), the beach to the north could be used, as 
it was by Hannibal during his Bruttian retreat. At the other 
end was Terina, a Krotoniate colony whose exact position is 
uncertain. The importance of Tiriolo, on a height above the 
pass and commanchng also the road northward into the Sila, 
is not earlier than the fourth century. There is no clear evidence 
for the use of this route but it can hardly fail to have been 

^ Mayerj 236; see above, pp. 152^1 54, 

^ Mayer, op. cit. 225 ; Wuiileumier, TarmU, 227. 

3 One hundred and sixty stades, Strabo 255 ; half a day’s journey, Arist. Pol 1329^ 13. 

4 Aen, iii. 553, nauifragum Scylmeunu , 

5 Lyk. 1071 appears to refer to ■it, s caling' Temesa Kporoindnv dvrtTropdpLOP avXaKa. 
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used. Its disadvantage from the Krotoniate point of view was 
that its eastern end was a long way from the city. The mass of 
the Sila immediately behind prevented Kroton from developing 
a land empire so early as Sybaris. So the pohtical incentive to 
use this crossing was less strong than in the case of Sybaris and 
Siris. It is possible that rivalry over these trade-routes played 
a part in the wars of the late sixth century between Sybaris 
and Siris, Sybaris and Kroton ; but the view that sees Sybaris 
and Kroton as the representatives in south Italy of rival trade 
leagues in the Aegean rests on very slender grounds. 

South of this isthmus there is a long ridge joining Aspromonte 
to the rather confused mountains of Serra S. Bruno which pen 
Kaulonia in. These mountains do not rise above 1,420 m. 
(M. Pecoraro), and there are paths all over them but no easy 
ones. Behind Lokroi there is a comparatively low level-topped 
ridge which can be crossed almost anywhere. The main routes 
are directly up from Lokroi to La Lenza di Gerace (950 m.) and 
down the Petrace (ancient Metauros) to the site of Metauron or 
else to Medma across the tilted plain which runs up from the 
sea to Cittanova and Polistena ; and from Gioiosa Marina over 
the Piano deUa Limina^ (805 m.) and down a tributary of the 
Mesima to Medma. Both are now crossed by main roads, and 
a light railway is being built across the latter. From Gerace 
Marina to Gioia Tauro (Lokroi to Metauros) is 53 km. by road, 
less by path ; from Gioiosa Marina to Rosamo (Medma) 50 km. : 
both a long day’s journey, even avoiding the serpentines of the 
modern road. These two routes have an obvious importance 
in leading direct from Lokroi to the Lokrian colonies, and from 
Medma north to Hipponion, up the river Mesima. But they 
can hardly have mattered as through routes. As regards the 
time factor, they have the worst of both worlds, the sea- voyage 
being shorter by a few miles only than the way through the 
Straits and the delays and dangers of transhipment being added. 
They are not easy enough crossings to compare with the shorter 
and better-placed way across the Isthmus of Catanzaro. As 
Rhegion and Lokroi were allied about 530, when the search for 
alternative routes was at its height, there was no reason to 
prefer the Lokrian portages to the voyage through the Straits 
or the more northerly crossing. 

There was still in 1935 no road along the Ionian Sea south of 

^ The Piano della Limina is a quaternary terrace filling a former strait between Cinque- 
fronde and Mammola (see ¥hchQTi Mitt€lmeerUlder, Neue Folge, 22$), 

■'■'VvSOSs': ■ P ■ 
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Soverato {between Skylletion and Kaulonia).i North of Skylle- 
tion there is no serious barrier to intercourse, and the natural 
boundaries, though real, are not difficult to cross. But the 
Punto di Staletti immediately below Skylletion is a formidable 
barrier, with broken cliffs over which the path must climb 
several hundred feet. Skylletion lay perhaps on the rising 
ground on the right bank of the Torrente Grande, where it 
would command the approaches to both the road over the diffs 
and the possible circuit over the mountain of Staletti, an impor- 
tant strategic position, though the approach from the north 
would be more difficult than the crossing of the mountain from 
the south. Below this point, every few miles a torrent runs 
straight down from the mountains and covers up to a quarter 
of a mile’s width with stones through which the stream takes 
a violent and changing course. The difficulty of crossing one of 
these torrent beds was perhaps the cause of the Krotoniate 
defeat on the Sagra.^ South of Lokroi, the Zephyrian promon- 
tory (Capo Bruzzano) is again a bold projection over which the 
road has to climb, and from there round to Leukopetra the 
wild hills and torrents make communication difficult. Leuko- 
petra, though less difficult than Capo Staletti and Capo 
Bruzzano, is a bold point. Cape Spartivento, like the famed 
Kokynthian promontory (Punta di Stilo), is of more impor- 
tance from the sea than on land, as it simply marks a change 
of direction of the coast. 

Communications by land up the Tyrrhenian coast are diffi- 
cult, and become intensely so from Scalea all the way to Sapri, 
where the mountains rise straight out of the sea with cliffs and 
rocky headlands. The modem road can be carried along only 
with tunneUing.3 There was little reason in Greek times for 
traffic up this coast, for the colonies of Sybaris, Kroton, and 
Lokroi would communicate with their capital cities rather than 
with each other. As in Sicily coast-wise communications were 
probably more by sea than by land. The contrast between 
local and inter-colonial traffic happens to be pointed in the 
Sybarite stories ; the roads near the city received some care, 
but the natural way to go to Kroton was by sea.+ 

^ Cf. Keppei Cra¥en, through the Southern Provinces of Naples (1821), 256. 

® See below, p. 359. TorreEts of this kind became very familiar to the Eighth Army in its 
advance up the east coast of Italy. 

3 Keppei Craven, op. cit., 339, remarks the complete absence of land communications 
along the coast between Amantea and the Gulf of Policastro. 

^ See above, p. 79, n. 6. 



CHAPTER VII 
AGRICULTURE 


T he first line of colonial economics was wheat. Almost 
every city had its own plain, larger and more fertile than 
the territory of most states in Greece. The choice of sites shows 
that the intentions of the colonists were both commercial and 
agricultural, but a port could be more easily dispensed with 
than a good plain. The Khalkidians colonized Naxos, the first 
port of call on the coasting voyage to Sicily, and then by 
founding Leontinoi and Katane secured the whole of the richest 
corn-land in the island. Syracuse, though first and foremost a 
port, controlled a large and fertile territory, and the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city is good land. The rich cities of Gela, 
Selinus, and Kamarina are all placed in unhealthy sites with 
poor ports, while the better harbours of Porto Empedocle and 
Licata were occupied at first only by little posts. 

In Italy, where the colonies were not founded by the great 
commercial and industrial powers, the importance of good 
cornland is even clearer. The oldest of the Akhaian colonies is 
Sybaris, in the richest plain, and the sites of Siris and Metapon- 
tion have httle recommendation except their plough-lands. 
Taras and Kroton have both good land and a harbour in a 
favourable position for trade. It was only Lokroi, the last of 
the direct foundations, which had to accept a site not indeed 
infertile but not well suited for corn-growing. 

The only exceptions to the rule that whatever else it had a 
colony must have a fertile territory are Zankle and Rhegion. 
The circumstances of their foundation differ from those of all 
the other colonies. The impulse to colonize Zankle was given 
by the Khalkidians of Kyme, a colony founded for commerce. 
Zankle in turn founded Rhegion to secure control of the Straits. 
While Zankle and Rhegion were in agreement they had com- 
plete control of all the traffic which passed through for Etruria 
and elsewhere in the western Mediterranean. They lived to a 
greater extent even than Syracuse on commerce. But within 
a short time of the foundation the Zanklaians made a settle- 
ment at Mylai, which remained a part of the Zanklaian state. 
It had two objects: to secure the northward approach to the 
Straits,’' and to grow, on the best plain of the north coast of 

^ Cf. Columba, 1 pofti della Sicilia Antica, 311-12. The strategic importance of Milazzo 
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Sicily, the food which the mountains behind Zankle and Rhegion 
could not supply. 

Sicily was the birth-place of wheat. The worship of Demeter 
and Kore was one of the most popular in everj’- part of the 
island, and though originally chthonic became especially asso- 
ciated with agriculture. Legend, recorded first in Cicero, made 
Sicily the birth-place of both the goddesses, and placed the gift 
of corn to man in Sicily instead of the Eleusinian plain. ^ In 
Syracuse Demeter was worshipped under the title of Sito, the 
discoverer of wheat.^ The com-wreath on the head of Perse- 
phone on a bronze coin of Tyndaris also testifies to the associa- 
tion. ^ Nearly every state of Sicily and south Italy has at some 
time an ear or a grain of wheat among the accessory symbols 
on its coins. Metapontion declared its dependence on agricul- 
ture by the adoption of the ear of barley as its coin-type, ^ and 
by the dedication of the -^pvaovv dipos at Delphi.s The earliest 
coins of Morgantina, of the middle of the fifth century, have 
a similar type,^ expressing the same dependence. The frame 
of three or four grains of wheat on the coins of Leontinoi,^ the 
com-wreath or grain regular with the human-headed bull of 
Gela in the late fifth century,^ are the most notable instances 
among dozens of other coins which indicate the importance of 
agriculture. The earliest coins of Enna and Abakainon, both 
among the earliest Sikel towns to coin (c. 450), also have an 
ear or grain of com.® 

In the plain of Leontinoi, the fabled Laistrygonian plain, 
wheat is said to have grown wild.’^® This land compared with 
the richest parts of the Roman world, producing a proverbial 
hundred-fold.” Cicero writes it down to tenfold at the best 

for the command of the Straits is show in the Nauiokhos campaign and in its defence 
against Garibaldi. 

^ VsTf. II. iv. 48. 106. ' 2 Athen. xoga. 

3 Head, HiV®, 1S9; Mf Cat 235. 

* Head, 75; BM Cat Italy , 238 if.; Noe, Cmnage qf Metapmtum, ^ .Barley, not 
wheat; cf. Noe, op. cit. i. 28. ■ 

s Strabo 264. Slayer, RE^ xv. 1339, suggests that it was a repeated offering. For an 
actual ;^pu(yow depos Said to have been found near Syracuse see Wolters, Festschrift Loeb^ 
HI If, 

6 BM Cut Sicily, X14; Bead, Bm.xsi. ' 

7 Bi¥ Cat 89 ff*;,Head, J?iV‘^, 148--9.' ‘ ^ SM Cat Cfaly, 72 ; Head, 141-2. 

^ Enna, BM Cat, Sicily, Head, 137 ; Abakainon, BM Cat* Sicily, 1; Head, 118., 
Smyth speaks of wild, flax and wheat growing in the plain of Catania, then poorly 
cultivated and marshy in many places (p. 156). 

Pliny, NH xviii. 95: ‘corn centesimo quidem et Leontini Siciliae campi fundunt I; 
cf. Varro, de re r. i. 44. 2 : * in Italia in Subaritano dicunt etiam cum centesimo redire solitum h 
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his figures of 30,000 iugera, on which i medimnus per iugerum 
was sown,’' give a maximum yield of 300,000 medimni from 

30.000 iugera; This is equivalent to about 24 bushels per acre, 
which would be a fair 3deld to-day, and better than the same 
land now gives. Cicero’s object is to minimize the total crop 
of the Leontines and thereby exaggerate the exaction of tithe. 
He allows 36,000 medimni as a fair tithe,^ so that it is possible 
that the total crop is underestimated. The amount finally taken 
was nearly 90,000 medimni.^ 

A small farm, 50 iugera of the ager Murgentinus, gave some- 
thing near a hundredfold if the figures are correct. Seven 
hundred medimni were demanded as tithe, and 1,000 finally 
exacted .5 If this was no more than two tithes, a total yield of 

5.000 medimni would, on Cicero’s allowance of i medimnus 
sown per iugerum, be one-hundredfold. This figure, however, 
equivalent to nearly 50 bushels per acre taken as tithe, and at 
least 200 bushels per acre yield, is too much for the most fertile 
land under good management. But the discrepancy between 
Cicero’s tenfold and Varro’s hundredfold is to be explained 
thus: that Cicero’s figure is the average over a large area, 
and his interest leads him to underestimate ; Varro’s is the 
maximum, with a trifle of exaggeration, that a single ear could 
produce. 

I quote these figures to show the ancient reputation of this 
piece of ground, and because they are the basis for our most 
rehable estimate of the yield of ancient agriculture.® In general, 
of course, Greek conditions are not to be illustrated by the 
facts and figures of Cicero, 400 years later when Sicily had long 
been administered as the granary of the Roman people. Our 
evidence for Greek conditions is slight and vague. Orsi’s survey 
of the country-side near Gela shows that it was dotted with 
small poor villages of agricultural workers ,7 and large farm- 
houses on which the labourers of an estate lived, with a more 
magnificent house for the owner. Similar establishments have 
been found near Kamarina and Selinus and at many points 
over the lower part of the Syracusan territory. Small groups 

' Ibid. 49. 116. , . ■ " , ■ , 

2 Thirty bushels per acre is an average yield in England, a little less in Italy ; Sicily is 
below the average. 

3 46. no. ^ 49. 116. 3 II. iii. 23. 56. 

^ See the discussion in Jardd, CMales dans VantiquiU grecquBf 58 ff.; Scramuzza, 

Economic Survey of Ancient Rome ^ iii. 253 ff, 

7 MA, xvii. 731 ff. 
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of graves in open country belong to such small villages or large 
estates. It may be presumed that the processes of pressing oil, 
making vine, threshing, were carried on within the four walls 
of these large farm-yards. But none of these establishments 
has been fully excavated. 

The shipment of wheat from Sicily to Greece is not attested 
before the fifth centurj^, nor should we expect it to be. But 
almost from their foundation the colonies must have assisted 
to feed the mother countrJ^ The abundant imports of ail kinds 
of pottery, bronze work, jewellery, and all sorts of perishable 
industrial products which may be inferred, are in part carried 
by successive settlers, but most are due to ordinary commercial 
transactions. Sicily and south Italy have no metals to speak 
of, and no monopoly such as Kyrene enjoyed of silphium. 
They must have paid for their imports chiefly with slaves and 
foodstuffs, especially wheat, which was the mainstay of their 
agriculture and the food of which Greece had most need. The 
riches it brought them are not surprising when we consider how 
Canada has prospered on the export of wheat. In the early 
period, before the Euxine was effectively colonized and before 
Egypt was open to the Greeks, the west must have been of 
paramount importance. Corinth owed a great part of her 
prosperity to her control of all western trade, which gave her 
an expanding market for her goods and in return a source of 
food. By the fifth century the Greek west had fallen into third 
place as a supplier of wheat to Greece. But the population of 
the colonies had increased enormously and they now consumed 
a larger proportion of their own produce. Sybaris is known 
before its fall to have reached the point of absorbing all its own 
production.* But Sybaris was the most advanced economically 
of all the colonies, with probably the largest population within 
her boundaries, and had already begun to turn from agriculture 
to other forms of production. 

In 480, when the Persians controlled Egypt and the 
Dardanelles, Sicily at once became of importance. Gelon’s 
offer to provide corn for the Greek army** was possible in 
circumstances which would not allow him to think of military 
assistance. For how long he could feed the whole Greek army, 
at the same time keeping his own army in the field, is an 
unprofitable question. But Sicily and Italy were the only 

^ Atlien. 519/; see above, p. 77,- 

^ Herod, vii. 158 atrov re t § orpan-g , , . ; Died. X. 33 mrapKijacu, 
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sources from which in the years 480-479 the Greek combatants 
could expect to supply their deficiencies. 

The export surplus available is impossible to estimate, 
because even if conjectures of the area under plough, the 
yield, and the consumption per head are made, estimates of 
the population of the colonies are ill founded, and no estimate 
of the rural population is possible. Beloch’s figures^ for Syra- 
cuse after the fall of the Deinomenids, which I repeat with the 
utmost reserve, are a crop of 2,000,000 medimni, a total popu- 
lation of 250,000, consuming 1,750,000 medimni, and a surplus 
for export of 250,000 medimni. S5nracuse had the largest, but 
not the most fertile, territory of any Sicilian state,® and had 
a much larger population than any other city. The amount 
available for export from the whole of Gelon’s empire will mul- 
tiply many times this conjectural figure for Syracuse. 

The earliest Athenian preoccupations with the west had the 
same motives as the Corinthian trade monopoly, the wish to 
widen the market for their goods and to secure an important 
source of com. The break with Corinth about 460, when Athens 
determined to seize the Gulf of Corinth and the Greek end of 
the western trade, coming at the same time as the Egyptian 
expedition, suggests that Athens was attempting to get control 
of aU the overseas supplies of corn to Greece. But the Sicilian 
corn-trade could not be controlled by seizing the entrance to 
the Gulf of Corinth, or by Athenian ships supplanting Corin- 
thian in the carriage westward of Athenian goods. One of the 
motives which led the Athenians to interfere in Sicily during 
the Archidamian War was the desire to prevent shipments of 
com to the Peloponnese.® Direct sailings across the Ionian Sea 
could be checked only in Sicily, control of Korkyra and the 
approaches of the Corinthian Gulf being insufficient. The 
occupation of Kythera and Pylos blockaded Laconia more 
effectively, but to cut the Peloponnesians off completely the 
Athenians needed to control the ports of export. Their system 
of alliances in Sicily was quite inadequate for this purpose. 
Nothing less than the success of the Syracusan expedition could 
have achieved it. 

^ Gr. it 1. 120 & 

2 Tile prosperity of Syracusan agriculture is shown by the proverb EvpaKovaiaiv BeKarr^ ; 
see the story in Pliny, NE xviL 30, ‘at in Syracusano agro aduena cultor elapidato solo 
perdidit fruges luto, donee regessit lapides’. But it is not less fertile for the necessity to 
plough between the stones, like some of the flint-strewn soils of the Chilterns. 

3 Thuk. iii. 86. 4. 
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Though export in the fifth century was evidently regular, 
the volume may not have been great. Nikias had no expecta- 
tion of being able to five on the country, and insisted on the 
importance of taking supplies of wheat and barley, and keeping 
communications open so that further supplies might follow. ^ 
But this reflects the weakness of the Athenian allies in Sicily, 
and has little relevance to the size of the exportable surplus of 
Sicily in time of peace. 

Also in the late fifth century occasional export from Syracuse 
to Rome begins. The accounts of Livy iv. 25. 4 (433) and iv. 
52. 6 (410) are doublets, and the reference to Sicilian corn in 
491 (Dion. Hal. vii. i; Livy ii. 34. 3) is generally suspected to 
be a reflection backwards of the later state of affairs. But in 
the second half of the fifth century at least Syracuse was send- 
ing com regularly to Greece and occasionally to Rome. In the 
fourth century the arrival of Sicilian wheat at Athens reduced 
the prices^ by competing with Egyptian wheat whose harvest 
was earlier. Demosthenes’ speech against Zenothemis is con- 
cerned with the fate of a shipment from Syracuse on a Massaliot 
ship.3 Spring wheat from Sicily was acchmatized in Akhaia in 
the fourth century, if not earher.'* 

It is striking that Italian wheat is not heard of, even in the 
sixth book of Thukydides, nor is the coin evidence, apart from 
the type of Metapontion, so extensive as in Sicily, s The cultiva- 
tion of the great plains may in the last part of the fifth century 
have already begun to be affected by malaria. The luxurious 
habits of Sybaris and Siris, particularly the custom of avoiding 
the setting and the rising sun, have been regarded as empirical 
precautions against malaria.* This may sound far-fetched, but 
a good deal of the apolaustics of Sybaris are simply misunder- 
standings of this sort. On the other hand, Thuria would hardly 
have prospered as it did if the plain of Sybaris was malarial. 
Sixty years of comparative neglect and the diversion of the 
river would have encouraged the mosquito, but without the 
introduction of the infection by a human subject the mosquito 
cannot carry the disease. There is little ground for conjecture 
as to the date of its introduction. The danger to health from 

^ Tlmk. vL 22. 2 Demos. Ivi. 1285. 

3 Demos, xxxii. ^ ^ Theophr. HP viii. 4. 4. 

3 The coins of Metapontion are the only ones in the fifth century ; later Kroton (Head, 
96 ff. ; BM Cat, Italy, ff.), Herakleia, Paestum, and the Lucani (Head, HN^, 73, 

82, 70) have a grain or ear. Seventeen Sicilian cities have a similar symbol at one time or 
another. ^ Malaria and Greek History, ^o~i. 
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the choked streams of Sehnus^ and the immovable lake of 
Kamarina,2 both of which were drained in the fifth century, 
may have been malaria ; so also the pestilence which destroyed 
Himilco’s army camped in the swamps of Lysemeleia. But 
we have no medical details, and there are other forms of disease 
which come from hving on the edge of a swamp. Selinus and 
Kamarina were both deserted in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, and malaria may have aided Carthaginian ravages in 
making them unfit to live in. But the geographers of the 
Roman period give less ground for suspecting that malaria was 
endemic in Sicily than they do for south Italy. 

Other natural products^ beside wheat were exported to 
Athens. The Pseudo-Xenophontic Md. UoX. speaks of o n {r) iv 
SiKekia ■^8v ^ eV ’ JraAio. in the first place of the benefits which 
come to Athens from control of the sea.^ Hermippos includes 
in his list of Athenian imports ck 8’ aS 'IraXlas /cat 

TrXevpa ^oeLa and al 8e UvpaKovaai avs Kal rvpov rrapixovaiv.^ 
Sicihan swine had already been imported to Samos by Poly- 
krates when he sought out the best livestock of the Greek 
world.* Sicilian cheese was famous; other references are in 
Aristophanes^ and Antiphanes,® and the SLKeXias a^x^p-cL 
rpo4>aXls of Philemon in his SiKeXiKos 

eyct) Ttporepov pkv Trjv StKeXiav 

ev rovr arroraKTOv avro rovs rvpoiis irotelv 
KoXovs. 

What animal’s milk was used for the celebrated cheese is un- 
known. 

Sicily is in general TToXvpaXos (Pind. 01. i. 12 ) and especially 
Akragas {Pyih. xii. 2 , oxdais prjXo^orov . . . 'AKpdyavros). The 
first specific reference to Sicilian wooUens is in Philemon the 
famous Tarentine woollens” are not heard of in the sixth or 
fifth centuries, but may, as also the purple-dyeing industry, 
have developed so early. On the other hand, the fine woollens 

^ Diog. Laert* viiL 70; Head, 167 £f. 

^ Serv, ad Aen. iii. 701; Suidas s.vv. M17 klv€l Kafidpivav; Sil. Ital. xiv. 198. 

3 For a full list of the natural products of Sicily see Scramuzza, op. cit. 269 ff. 

: "''^,'ii. 7.' 

5 Ap. Athen. 2je, For pressed beef from Sicily cf. Euboulos ap. Athen. 396a. 

^ Athen. 540£^. Wasps, 

^ Tvpos UiKeXims ap. Athen. 2 jdo ^ Ap. Athen. 65801. 

Loc, cit. Alexander wore a Sicilian shirt (Pint. Alex, 32. 8). For Sicilian weaving 

cf. Cic. F^f. IL ii. 2. 5, and references in Scramuzza, op. cit. 288 ff. 

References in Wuilleumier, Tarente, zig if. 
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of Miletos were imported to Sybaris.’' Twenty thousand talents 
of raw wool is among the cargo which the Syrakosia is said 
to have carried from S3u:acuse to Alexandria.^ 

The plains, especially of Gela, and the territory of Syracuse 
were great horse-raising lands. The Sicilian aristocracy was as 
fond of horse-racing as the great famihes of Old Greece, and 
the greatest racehorse of antiquity was Hieron’s Pherenikos. 
The Sicilian cities were always strong in cavalry. 

The chief development of pasture, especially in south Italy, 
was in the Roman period ; but Italia, the name originally of the 
extreme south below the Isthmus of Catanzaro, is confidently 
derived from a word equivalent to vitulus.^ Of Sicily also 
Strabo says ; ‘Pcofiatoi, KaraKrrjadfievoL rd re opr] Kal rdiv TreSicov ra 
■nXeiara ImrodopBois Kal BovkoXols koI rroiaeai rrapeSocrav and ovy 
ot KapTToi, jjLOVoVj aAAa /cat podKrjixara /cat oepfiara /cat epia /cat ra 
TOLavraA But, apart from the hill-pastures, most of the plain 
and low hill of Sicily and south Italy was nearly as well 
suited for stock-raising as for agriculture. The development 
of the bucolic in Sicily is perhaps as old as Stesikhoros, certainly 
a good deal older than Theokritos. Theokritos’ most vivid 
scenes, those which he places in the country of Kroton and 
Sybaris, might go back to the sixth century; not that he 
intended that they should be dated then or at any other 
moment of time. 

The timber of south Italy also attracted the Athenians west- 
ward, as they were coming to depend on more and more distant 
and uncertain supphes. During the expedition they prepared 
a stock iv TT] RauAtt)vtaTtSt,s for replacement of their fleet at 
Syracuse, or possibly to send back to Athens. It appears from 
the speech put into Alkibiades’ mouth at Sparta that the 
Athenians intended to use the timber of south Italy to build a 
fleet which could blockade the Peloponnese.^ The timber for 
Hieron’s ship Syrakosia was from Etna, but a tree large enough 
for the mainmast could be found only in the Brettian forests.'^ 
To-day there is almost no timber in Sicily, but Smyth speaks 
of timber conveyed a century ago from Etna down the Alcan- 
tara.® There is a certain amount stiU shipped from the ports of 

^ Athen. 519L See p. 78. ^ Moschion ap. Athen. 209a. 

^ ConwsiYy The Italic Dialects, L 4S, 

^ 273. Hides, cf. Gic. Verr, 11. ii, 2. 5 ; Roman army supplied from Sicily during the Social 
War. _ s Thuk. vil 25. 2. . ® Thuk. vL 90. 3. 

^ Athen. 206 ff. Cf. Diod. xiv. 42. 4-5 j timber for Dionysios’ fleet from Etna and from 
Italy. ® Op. cit. 130. 
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Calabria, but the forests of the Sila and Aspromonte have been 
terribly destroyed in the last century and indeed until a few 
years ago.’^ The forests of the Sila and Aspromonte were 
famous also for another ship-building material; pitch, Virgil’s 
Narycia pixP- It is curious that Brettian pitch is passed over 
in the Symkosia in favour of pitch from the Rhone ; there is a 
touch of fancy in the fittings from Italy and Sicily, rope from 
Spain, hemp and pitch from the Rhone, and so on, searching as 
far afield as possible for embellishment. 

Fishing played an important part in the life of other cities 
than Taras. Most of the seas and rivers of Sicily were famous 
for their fish, and the Sicilian cooks for their preparation.^ The 
tunny was taken in Italian and Sicilian waters, as well as in 
the northern part of the Mediterranean, where the Celts and 
Ligurians and the Massaliots took him with hooks instead of 
nets. Kephaloidion, Tyndaris, Hipponion were the centres for 
the tunny-fishing in the southern Tyrrhenian.'^ The squid was 
a delicacy then as now. 5 There was probably a large export of 
fish to Greece. Athens is known to have imported salt fish from 
the Pontos, and to have lived very largely on fish, But there is 
no direct evidence of export from Sicily until the third century, 
when 10,000 jars of salt fish were included in the cargo of the 
Syrakosiafi 

It would be a long story to go through all the fish of Sicily:’ 
eels of the Straits, thought better than those of Kopais,® and 

^ Norman Douglas, Old Calabria, passim ; Fischer, Mittelmeerhilder, Neue Folge, 237. 

2 Georgies ii. 438 ; Columella x. 386 j Pliny, NH xiv. 127-8, 135 ; Dion, Hal, xx. 15 ; Strabo 
261 : 8* vTrep rmv TroXecuv rotjrojv fiecoyatap Bperrcoc Karixovmv Kal 'itoXls; ivravOa Mafxipriov 
Kcul o Bpvjxos 6 <l>€p<i)v rrjiv dplarrjv Trirrav rrjv Bperrtav, ov BtXav KaXovmv, evhevBpos t€ /cat 
€wSpos, prjKos iiiTTaKocrla>v araStW. The cities are Lokroi and Rliegion ; but he seems to refer 
to the Sila, not Aspromonte, to judge from the distances given. 

3 cf. the complaint of Arkhestratos of Gela (ap. Athen. 311^) : 

p/qSe 'TtpoaiXQ^ aol mrore rovifiov rovro Trotowrt 
pLrjre UvpaKoaLOs iirid€\$ ^IraXicLriijs* 
ovyapimar(ivraixf*riarms<TK€vat,€p€vlxOpSi 
dXXd Bia(/> 9 €ipovae KaKcbs rvpovvres dnavra 
ojet T€ palvoVTGs vypip Kal mXj>iov dXpr) 

Freeman, ii. 397 if., collects the references to the UvpaKomcDv rpa^e^a. 

^ Arkhestratos ap. Athen. 302a; cf. Athen. ii6f,$<^gdj Sicilian tunnies; 4c, the paunch of 
the tunnies of Pakhynos, an especial delicacy ; Aehan, N A xiii. 16; xv. 6, quoting Sophron, 
OmnfoSijpav, Cf. the Campanian krater from Lipari, in Cefaih, Pace, ACS A, iii. 345, 

s Athen, 4&, 341a., 

; V Athen. 209a. , 

7 See Scramuzza, op. cit. 283 ff., for full list. 

s Arkhestratos, ap, Athen. 298^ : cf. Smyth, and its Islands, 106, for eels of Peloros. 
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lampreys, sword-fish, and mussels of Peloros and the Straits^ 
are mentioned even more often than those of other coasts, sug- 
gesting that fishing was particularly important for the citizens 
of Rhegion and Messana. 

Though most of the references to this luxury of the table 
come from the Middle Comedy, it is full-blown by the time of 
Epikharmos, who set the example of a Gargantuan dinner in 
the "H^as rdfjLos.^ Sybaris was already famous for good cheer 
before Syracuse.^ The kottabos, a Sikeliot sport accompany- 
ing the banquet, attracted the attention of poets as early as 
Alkaios and Anakreon.4 

The only wines from Magna Graecia mentioned in Galen’s 
list of the wines of Italys are the Rhegine, like the dry Surren- 
tine but smoother, and not lasting so well; the Buxentine 
raisin wine ; Tarentine, which like others of the neighbourhood 
was weak but pleasant, a quality it has to-day ; and the Mamer- 
tine. But this is at a period when war and mismanagement 
had reduced the south of Italy to economic ruin. At a far 
earlier time Sybaris had exported wine,* and the wines of 
Thuria and the neighbouring Lagaria are praised.^ Naxos, in 
Sicily, proclaimed her dependence on the vine by putting it on 
her first coins: reverse, head of Dionysos, obverse, bunch of 
grapes.^ The vine was the only plant growing in antiquity that 
was really suited for the steep terraces along the coast between 
Naxos and Messana. The unknown town of south Italy whose 
name begins with Mer . . . or Ser . . . also had a bunch of grapes 
on its coins, treated with more realism and less fine stylization 
than on the coins of Naxos.® The earliest coins of Galaria, one 

1 Arkhestratos ap. Athen. 313^, 314/; Kharmos of Syracuse ap. Athen. 4c; Athen. 
31 1/, 341a, fish from the Straits. 

2 Com, Gmec, Frag. Kaibel, i. i. fr. 41 ff. 3 See esp. Ar. Baitaleis, fr. 216. 

4 Alkaios fr. 43 Bergk, ap. Athen. 668i) Anakreon fr. 53 ap. Athen. 427^ ; cf. Athen. 4']<)d-e^ 
66^b~6S6c, It is by no means, however, a contribution of the Sikels to Greek civilization : 
ravT7]v 'jTpctiTCDV GvpovTcav (hs Kpirias tfiTjalv 6 KaXXaiuxpov iv rots 'EXeyeiots Std rovrmv' 

Korrapos c/c EiKeX'^s ecrrl iK7rp€7r€s epyov, 

ov OKOTTov is Xardywv r6(a KaOiardpLeOw— 

where Athenaios has written SiK^XSiv from Kritias’ EtneXijs (cf. i^XBov piv yap iycoye 
Kal els EiK^X'qv iTore yatav, Theognis 783, and Epikrates ap. Athen. 59/). Anakreon wrote 
ZiKeXov Korrafiov dyKdXif} without necessarily using the adjective in a strictly ethno- 
graphic sense : SiKeXidirriv would not have fitted his verse is Grotefend*s emendation 

for UtKeXtKov), The special vocabulary of the game is dialectal Greek, not borrowed from 
the Sikel language (as Freeman,!. 490) : Xardyrj 2(.K€XiKdv ovopa, Dikaiarkhos ap. Athen. 666 b ; 
cf. Adral, Thessalian and Rhodian, Kleitarkhos, ibid. 

3 Ap. Athen. i. 26$, ^ See above, p. 77. 

7 Strabo 263. 8 Cat, Sicily, 118. ® BM Cat Italy, 395. 
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of the first Sikel places to coin, have the type, similar to the 
reverse of Mer . . . , of Dionysos standing holding a kantharos.^ 
Inykon was famous for its wine,^ and the Mamertine and 
Murgentine were named varieties.^ The export of wine to 
Carthage Was one source of wealth to Akragas.'^ This, with the 
wine of PoUis.s completes the tale of Sicilian wines. 

Olive-oil was exported in quantity from Akragas to Gar- 
thage,-*^ and perhaps also from Sehnus. PHny’s statement that 
no crop but wheat would succeed in Africa^ is not true of his 
own time, when oil was exported from Africa to Ostia,^ and 
should refer to this period, when oil and wine were imported 
from Sicily. He names both: Xereri totum natura concessit, 
oleum ac vinum non inuidit tantum, satisque gloriae in 
messibus fuit.’ Much of Sicily and south Italy is especially 
well suited for the ohve, and the fine trees of Corigliano to-day 
had their ancient parallels in the celebrated ohves of Thuria.* 
Of lesser products, the honey of Hybla is the most famous. 
The saffron also was better than the best in Italy 

Though they belong to a period later than that which we are 
considering, Tarentine accHmatizations are among the most 
permanent services of the Italian Greeks to civihzation. Though 
not extraordinarily fertile, the land round the Great Harbour 
of Taranto faces due south and is protected from land winds 
by a Hne of low hills. Its mild cUmate makes it a pleasant place 
to winter, as Horace knew.^® The cypress was introduced to 
Italy by the Tarentines, and spread northward not long before 
Cato’s time.” He wrote a long diatribe against the difficulties 
of the tree and its uselessness. PHny doubted whether the 
almond was cultivated in Italy in Cato’s time, as he called it 
Graeca but Cato may have meant that it was a tree of Magna 
Graecia. There were two varieties called Tarentina, which sug- 
gests that it also reached central Italy from Tarentum. It 
is now one of the chief crops of Sicily and south Italy, but 
Athenaios does not mention Sicihan almonds in his dissertation ; 

^ BM Cat Sicily, 64, ^ Steph. Byz. s.v. 

3 Pliny, NH xiv, 35 and 66. 

^ Diod.xiii.81.4~5, For thevineyardsandfmit-gardensof Akragas see also Diod.xi. 25, 5. 

5 See above, p. 93 f. For fuller references to Sicilian wines see Scramuzza, op. cit. 269 ff. 

^ 7 C ah, X. 410. 

® Amphis ap, Athen. $ob, 6^h. 

9 Strabo 273. Odes, ii. 6, 17-18. 

“ Pliny, NH xvi. 141: ‘huic patria insula Creta, quamquani Cato Tarentinam earn 
appellat, credo, quod primum eo venerit.* 

NH XV. 90. 
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those of the island of Naxos were the best, and several other 
islands are named as growing them.' On the Sikel site of 
Torre Galli in Bruttium wild almonds were found, but curiously 
enough they were used not as food but as fuel. Tarentum was 
the home of one of the best varieties of chestnuts, Neapolis in 
Campania being the other.^ The pears of Tarentum, a very 
late fruit, were also a named variety,^ and so were the extra- 
sweet figs.'' A small-leaved myrtle was called Tarentina by the 
Roman landscape-gardeners. ^ Cato also named the Sallentine 
olive, suitable for a warm rich soiF — the oil of this region, and 
that of Bari to the north, is to-day among the best in Italy. 
That so many fruits and trees were called Tarentine by the 
Romans does not prove that they were introduced to Italy by 
the Tarentines, but only that they were made known to the 
Romans by the Tarentines. As Taras was the greatest power 
of Magna Graecia in the fourth and third centuries, and the 
first with which the Romans came into close contact, it is 
natural that anything from the south of Italy should be called 
Tarentine. But there are so many more Tarentine varieties 
than, for example, Campanian, that it is hkely that they were 
actually introduced from Greece or the east by the Tarentines. 
There was a Brettian pear ,7 and the double-cropping apples of 
Consentia were famous,^ but these are httle to compare to the 
number of Tarentine varieties. 

Some parts of Sicily must in ancient times, as now, have been 
beautiful with fruit-trees ; but as most of our evidence is of the 
Roman period when Sicily was given over entirely to wheat, 
we do not hear much of other branches of agriculture or horti- 
culture. In the time of Agathokles the country round Palermo 
was called a garden, because it was full of cultivated trees.^ 
Some plants typical of the Sicihan scene to-day were already 
growing in ancient times. The wild parsley was so abundant 
that it gave its name to Selinus and appears on its coins. The 
dwarf-palm is on the coins of Kamarina, and also of Motye and 

^ Athen. ii. 52-4. 

* NE XV. 94. 

3 Ibid. 54-6, 61. 

^ Ibid. 72. 

5 Ibid. 122; cf. xvii. 62. 

^ Ibid. 20; cf. Horace, Oies ii. 6. 15-16. 

7 JSfJi XV. 54-6. 

^ Varro, RR i. 7. 6 — Pliny, xvi. 115. 

9 Kallias ap. Athen, 542«. 
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Segesta.i edible cactus, which from Theophrastos’ descrip- 
tion closely resembled the prickly pear, the fico i’India so 
common a feature of the Sicilian landscape, grew in Sicily 
only, not in Greece.^ Epikharmos, like the present Sicilians, 
ranked it among edible plants.^ Other specialities were the 
silver beet, called Siculum by the Greeks,^ and the rushes of 
Panormos.s 

The colonial region had few other natural resources besides 
fields, pastures, forests, and seas. Sulphur, which now plays 
so large a part in the economic life of Sicily, was mined in 
Roman times, but not certainly in Greek.* Salt is spoken of in 
connexion with the Lacus Cocanicus, between Kamarina and 
Cape Pakhynosy the salt-lagoons of the south and east coasts 
are now of some importance. The metals of Sicily and south 
Italy are almost negligible. There are traces of copper near 
Temesa,® which, however, is not to be identified with the 
Homeric Tefiecnj^ There is silver in the territory of Sybaris, but 
no evidence that it was worked before the sixteenth century. *0 
There is also silver in the province of Messina near the Fiume 
diNisi, and some of the mines may be ancient,"^ but it is unlikely 
that they were worked in the archaic period. The iron near 
Serra S. Bruno was almost certainly not worked in antiquity. 
There is a story of a merchant in the time of Dionysios who 
was able to corner all the iron in Sicily.’'* 

^ Pace, Camarina, 15 n. ^ Hist. Plant, vi. 4. 10. 

3 Ap. Athen. jof. 

^ Theophr. ap. Athen. 369/; cf. Pliny, NH xix. 132. 

5 Ibid. xvi. 172. ^ Pace, ACSA, I 393 ff. 

7 Pliny, xxxi. 79. 

® Orsi, N Scy 1916, 359 ; cf. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe , 73 ff. 

9 Strabo 255-6. 

I thank Mr. 0 . Davies for this information. 

Davies, op. cit. 75 ; cf. Dioscurides, v. 102, eV SiKeXiq. dpyvptns* 

** Axist. i259« 23. 



IMPORTS 735-480 

735-600 : Overwhelming Corinthian predominance. 

735-700, some Argive and Cycladic in Sicily. 

690-650, Cretan at Geia. 

Small amount of East Greek, of Rhodian and perhaps other fabrics, 
640-580, Rhodian at Syracuse and Gela, and at Selinus. 

Faience and paste scarabs, &c., from Egypt. 

600-550 : c. 590, Attic begins at Taras. 

Attic begins at Rhegion. 

580-570, Attic begins in Sicily. 

Rhodian plain pottery at Geia. 

Rhodian and Samo-Milesian terra-cottas. 

Plain Ionian on all sites. 

Laconian on many sites, especially at Taras. 

. Etruscan bucchero at Selinus and Syracuse. 

550-480: Attic predominance. 

Some Corinthian after 550, especially at Syracuse. 

Silver coins from Corinth. 

East Greek plain pottery and terra-cottas. 

Island marble. 

Phoenician glass. 



CHAPTER VIII 
COMMERCE 

T he chief evidence for the commercial relations of the 
western Greeks with the motherland is in the material 
from the great excavations. Only the sites which have been 
completely explored are reaUy valuable. But where a whole 
temple deposit or a whole cemetery has been excavated, it is 
possible to argue from the relative proportions of different 
classes among many thousands of objects. Some dozen cities 
have yielded enough material to form a basis for such argu- 
ments. A brief conspectus of them, with the nature of the site 
and approximate dates, is given below. 


City 

Nature of site 

Date 

Main publications 

Kyme 

Graves 

8tli-5th cent. 

MAy xxii 

Syracuse 

Graves 

8th-3rd cent, (no good 
5tli-cent. graves) 

N Sc, 1893, 1895, 

1925 


Temple deposit, Athenaion 

8th cent.-^. 480 

MAf XXV 

MA,i 

Megara 

Graves 

c. 700-485 


Town and sanctuary 

if 


Gela 

Graves 

7th-4th cent. 

MA, xvii 


Temple deposit, Bitalemi 

c, 700-500 

9f 

Taras 

Graves 

7tli-3rd cent. 

. . 


Temple deposit, Giovinazzi 

6th-3rd cent. 

, . 

Poseidonia 

Temple deposit 

700-400? 

N Sc, 1937 

Metapontion 

Temple deposits ^ 

c, 7oo-5th cent. 


Lokroi 

Graves 

6tli-4th cent.; few 7th- 
cent. graves 

N Sc y 191X Suppl., 
I9I3SUPP1. 


Temple deposit 

c, 550-400 

N Sc, 1911 Suppl. 

Rhegion 

Temple deposit 

6th-3rd cent. 


Selinus 

Temple deposit, Maiophoros 

c, 625-500 

MAjXxxii 


Temples, Akropolis 

c, 600-400 

MA, XXXV 


Graves 

End 7th cent. -6th cent. 


Akragas 

Temple deposits 

6th-5th cent. 

Marconi, Agri- 
gento Arcaica 

Kamariua 

Graves 

c, 6oo-5th cent. 

MA, ix, xiv 


1 Temple deposit 

6th-5th cent. 



Other sites of secondary importance both in these and in 
other cities must be taken into account, but the more general 
arguments can only be founded on these big excavations. There 
are serious gaps in the list. Sybaris is an unknown quantity. 
The Khalkidian cities of Sicily have given little material ; there 
are not inconsiderable finds from Katane and Leontinoi, but not 
enough to compare with the great mass from other Sicilian cities. 

5085 Q 
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Commerce other than in pottery and metals is difficult to 
trace because of the perishable nature of the objects. In effect, 
we have to base most of our arguments on pottery, because it 
was used universally, because it is indestructible, and because 
it is easier to assign fragments of pottery to their place of 
origin than bronze- or metal-work. Many if not most of the 
other objects preserved in graves and sanctuaries will have 
come from the same sources as the pottery. This includes the 
jewellery of gold, silver, and bronze, the small bronzes, pins, 
fibulas, and vases or fragments from vases, and the ivories. 
Most of the objects in these materials found in Sicily, and to a 
less extent in south Italy, are of classes and t 5 rpes weU repre- 
sented at Corinth. There are a certain proportion of t5^es 
which appear to be pecuhar to the west, and to have been 
taken over from the native peoples of Italy. ^ 

Each of the excavated sites has its own peculiarities, due to 
the nature of the site, cemetery or sanctuary, and the local 
conditions of preservation, as well as to genuine local prefer- 
ences. But on the whole the imported material found aU over 
Sicily and south Italy is remarkably uniform. There is an 
absolute predominance of Corinthian pottery. Erom the last 
quarter of the eighth century to the middle of the sixth any 
pottery other than Corinthian is a notable rarity. In the late 
eighth and early seventh centuries there are still a few other 
fabrics imported, some Cretan to Gela, a little Rhodian, a few 
pieces of Argive and Cycladic. From the middle of the seventh 
century the Rhodian increases, without, however, reaching 
noteworthy proportions, and there are a few pieces of other 
East Greek fabrics. There is plain pottery of Rhodian, and 
perhaps also Samian, types ; a little Laconian, especially at 
Taras. These extend into the sixth century, when there are 
also some unimportant East Greek vases, and figurines from 
Rhodes and other East Greek cities, and also strong East Greek 
influence in the local terra-cottas. In the sixth century Attic 
vases appear beside Corinthian, and in the second half of the 
century replace them in absolute predominance. All the pieces 
of other fabrics than Corinthian and Attic may be listed and 
enumerated, while the dominant industries are represented by 
hundreds of vases on every site. 

The predominance is more complete than in other parts of 
the Greek world because there was no local style of vase- 

^ See below, pp. 265 If. 
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painting, and because Corinth, being much more favourably 
situated geographically than other industrial centres, could 
control the trade with the west. The causes of the establish- 
ment of Corinthian predominance are to be sought partly in 
the politics of Old Greece. ^ In its continuation for more than 
a century there is no reason to look for other than natural 
economic causes.2 There was only one Corinthian colony in the 
west, and Syracuse has as many foreign imports as Megara or 
Gela. It is unnecessary to speak of commercial treaties safe- 
guarding Corinthian trade, or to invoke special filial sentiment 
urging the Syracusans to buy Corinthian goods. Neither hypo- 
thesis explains why the Geloans should have so preferred 
Corinthian to Rhodian vases, for Syracuse was not yet able to 
impose her choice on her neighbours. Corinth was the chief 
industrial state in Greece. Her fine wares were more beautiful 
and delicate than any other fabric, her ordinary goods turned 
out on a larger scale and without doubt cheaper. Any other 
city (except Sparta) which wished to send goods to the west 
had a very much longer journey than Corinth, and had either 
to break bulk at the Isthmus and forward in Corinthian ships, 
or to ship round Malea. It is probable that many of the objects 
from the islands and Asia Minor which are found in the west 
came in cargoes made up at Corinth. While she was on good 
terms with Korkyra, Corinth had another important advan- 
tage. The joint intervention to save Syracuse from Hippo- 
krates3 suggests that there were times when the traditional 
enmity was at rest. In any case, pohtical differences seem not 
to have always interfered with the westward passage of Corin- 
thian goods. No doubt the harbour dues and provisioning of 
ships were too important for the Korkyraians always to allow 
politics to upset trade. 

Most of the fine vases were imported for their own sake, but 
many pieces also for their contents. Most of the countless 
Corinthian aryballoi have no artistic merit to recommend them 
and their decoration is often only a perfunctory covering of 
the surface of a receptacle. They were no doubt exported from 
Corinth filled with perfumes and fine oils. The continued 
import of aryballoi in the second half of the sixth century, 
when other Corinthian shapes had been supplanted by Attic, 
impMes that this Corinthian industry was still supreme. These 

^ Blakeway, BSA, xxxiii. 203 ff. See above, p. 16, 

: : 2 As. Orsi, iV S^, >1925, . 311-12.' , 


3 See below, p. 401, 
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wretched things are in a way better evidence for ancient com- 
merce than fine vases, because it is not safe to infer that the 
cities which produced and exported vases were the only great 
industrial powers of Greece. But we have, for lack of other 
evidence, to argue from the finds of pottery, and to a less extent 
of bronzes and terra-cottas. In the particular instance of trade 
between Greece and the western colonies the Corinthian mono- 
poly in pottery is so overwhelming that it is unhkely that any 
city could have effectively competed with Corinth in the 
products of other industries. 

The mass of this trade was, no doubt, in Corinthian hands. It 
stands to reason that most of the trade in Corinthian products 
would travel in Corinthian ships. Colonial-owned ships are not 
heard of before the fourth century, although both Sicily and 
south Italy had forests of pine and fir for shipbuilding. Until 
the beginning of the fifth century none of the colonies had any 
fleet to speak of, and while they had no fleet they probably 
had little merchant marine. Arion returned from Taras in a 
Corinthian ship, though there were evidently others to choose 
from. I A Rhodian merchant, Amphinomos, sailed in his own 
ship to Sybaris.2 As the sixth century drew on, the number of 
lonians, led by the Phokaians and foiodians, who sailed the 
western seas increased. But stiU Corinthian trade and shipping 
were predominant. 

The chief of the non-Corinthian fabrics, and the one which 
speaks most conclusively of commercial relations, is Rhodian. 
The complete list is given in Appendix II A. Here we may 
briefly analyse the finds from Syracuse and Gela. They are 
mostly from temple deposits, few from datable graves, and 
some of the pieces are not easy to date even approximately.^ 
But only a small handful belongs to the first half of the seventh 
century: four fragments from Gela (nos. i, 12, 15, 16 on the 
list in Appendix II a), and about ten from Syracuse. (Nos. 30-2 
should be of the late eighth century, before the unrestricted 
competition of the precolonization period had completely given 
way to the Corinthian dominance; nos. 33 and 35 are c. 650, 
perhaps after rather than before; nos. 26, 27-9, 48, and 49 are 
aH dated by their associations to the first half of thd seventh 
century.) This extremely scanty material is too little to be 

^ Herod, i. 24 

^ Lind. Chron, XXVI {Lindos^il. 

3 On the chronology see note on p 472. 
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interpreted as evidence of regular commercial relations. In 
the second half of the century the quantity increases. All the 
rem ainin g pieces, about twenty from Gela and the same 
number from Syracuse, are of the second half of the seventh 
century or early sixth. The pieces from Selinus are of the last 
quarter of the seventh century and the early sixth,i and the 
fragments from Rhegion and Militello belong to the same 
period. All the graves containing Rhodian are of this period. 
Fusco 29 has also Late Protocorinthian (650-40) ; Borgo 374 
(Gela) and ex-Spagna 72 have Transitional (640-25) ; Borgo 
132 is dated 625-600, ex-Spagna i a little before 600. Ex- 
Spagna 113 and Megara 820 descend towards the middle of the 
sixth century. More than half of the Rhodian vases found in 
Sicily thus fall between 640 and 580. 

This period of little more than half a century which covers 
nearly all the Rhodian vases in the west coincides almost 
exactly with the Kypselid rule in Corinth.^ The period of 
greatest intensity, the last quarter of the century, is the first 
part of Periander’s reign. At this time Early Corinthian appears 
in the Milesian colonies, previously a Rhodian preserve, and at 
Naukratis.3 There is also a considerable increase in the imports 
of Corinthian to Rhodes, and a Corinthian influence on Rhodian 
pottery. On the other hand, the development from Proto- 
corinthian to Corinthian is in part due to new oriental influences. 
There is no need to enlarge on the increasingly close relations 
of the Corinthian tyrants with Ionia and Lydia, but it should 
be noted that these relations, political, artistic, and commercial, 
begin with Kypselos, that is, exactly when Rhodian vases first 
come to Sicily in any quantity. This, suggests that their 
appearance is due to the friendly relations between Corinth 
and the East Greek cities and the less exclusive policy of 
Kypselos and Periander, which permitted friendly powers to 
compete in markets which had previously been practically 
closed. The complete absence of Kamiran from Corinth and 
Perachora and the remarkably small amount of East Greek 
there belonging to the period under discussion does not 


' Cf. Rumpf,/i 7 , 1933/62. r 1. Tr 1-j • V f 

2 I believe that the traditional chronology of the Kypsehds, m spite ot recent attacks, is 
sufficiently well established to permit the association of historical and archaeological facts 
in this manner. The argument in no way depends on these associations, which on the 
contrary may be brought as an argument (though not a very strong one) in favour of the 
traditional chronology. 

3 Payne, NC, 25. 
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invalidate this hypothesis, for the Rhodians could not hope 
profitably to send to Corinth. But this fact makes it almost 
certain that the Rhodian in Sicily was shipped direct, not via 
the Isthmus. The absence of Rhodian from Taras and other 
south Italian sites, except Rhegion, strongly supports this. 

The old view that the Rhodian vases were imported direct 
to Gela, and that some few pieces found their way thence to 
Syracuse, must be given up. It depended on the absence of 
Rhodian from the cemeteries of Fusco and Megara, and was 
upset by the fairly copious discoveries in the Athenaion and 
the ex-Spagna cemetery. On these two sites, and in scattered 
finds of the last twenty years at S5Tacuse, the proportion of 
Kamiran and allied fabrics is almost exactly the same as in the 
Geloan graves and sanctuaries. On the whole, there is very 
nearly the same quantity at Syracuse as at Gela, and it covers 
the same period. The sites are sufficiently alike in other 
respects, and in the quantity of material, for this comparison 
to be a fair one. Moreover, there are less than half a dozen 
pieces of Rhodian at Gela belonging to the first half-century 
of the colony ; this shows that its later presence is not due to 
sentimental attachment of the colonists to the land of their 
birth. The Cretan pottery at Gela, which lasts for barely half 
a century and is not paralleled in other Sicilian cities, may be 
so explained.^ But the Rhodian connexion gathers strength 
with the years. There is little evidence of it in the first half- 
century of the colony’s existence, and its most striking mani- 
festations fall in the sixth century. The Geloan buried in 
grave 132, with good Rhodian and unimportant Corinthian 

^ To the Cretan imports to Gela named in Necrocorintkia, 5, n. i, add MA^ xvii, fig. 155, 
and figs. 110-12, from one grave ; and the following fragments of large vases of uncertain 
shape from the Tempio Arcaico (unpublished : see MA^ xix. 89; N Sc, 1907, 38 f.) : 

I. Concentric circles, cf. MA, xvii, fig. 412. 

2 and 3. Concentric circles, with parallel lines above, cf. CVA Oxford, ii, 11 a, pi. 2. 18. 

4. Fragment of a hatched meander (?) turning back at an acute angle ; below, dots. 

5 and 6. Simple meander. 

7. False meander. 

k Hindquarters of bull (?). 

For Cretan at Kyme see NC, 5, n. i ; Blakeway, BSA, xxxiii. 202; JRS, 1935, 130, 143-4. 
The fragment at Syracuse, N Sc, 1925, 318, %. 72, which Blakeway suggests is Cretan (BSA, 
xxxiii. 182, no, 30) belongs rather to an East Greek fabric (cf. below, Appendix II A, no. 49). 

Though Cretan imports to Sicily are limited to Gela, there is definite Cretan influence in 
Siculan pottery . For instance, the shape of the Siculan III hydria such as i?M, 1898, 314 ff., 
figs. 16-18, is derived from Late Cretan (e.g. Thera, ii, fig. 427 ; Tanis, ii, pi, 32. 5; cf. Folzer, 
Die Hydria, 44) » An oinochoe at S. Angelo Muxaro (AU, R, Acc. Palermo, xvii, fig. 9) shows 
the influence of orientalizing Cretan in the tongues at its base (cf. above, p. 140, n. 2). 

For terra-cottas of Cretan style found in the western colonies see below, p. 267, n. 3. 
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vases, ^ may have had a sentimental attachment to the land of 
his descent, or may even have been a settler who came from 
Rhodes in the generation after the foundation of Gela. But 
no such explanation fits the whole body of Rhodian pottery at 
Gela, and by imphcation the similar body at S5U'acuse and 
Selinus. 

Geloan commerce in the seventh century is, apart from the 
Cretan connexion, in no way different from Syracusan. Megara 
is, in respect of pottery, a shadow of the Fusco cemetery at 
Syracuse. It looks as if Syracuse, the chief port and the one 
Corinthian colony, was the distributing centre for the south- 
east of Sicily. Either cargoes of similar composition came from 
Corinth, or possibly cargoes were broken up at Syracuse.^ 

There is no difference of quality between the Rhodian and 
Corinthian imports. The Rhodian is, of course, nearly limited 
to the oinochoai, bowls, and plates in which this fabric 
specializes, but there are Corinthian examples of all these 
forms. On the whole, the Rhodian is neither better nor worse 
than the average Corinthian with which it is associated. There 
are therefore no aesthetic reasons and, as we have seen, no 
sentimental reasons for the presence of the Rhodian, which can 
be due only to commercial competition. This competition was 
not very serious, and soon after the end of the seventh century 
Kamiran and the allied East Greek orientalizing fabrics dis- 
appeared altogether from the western markets. 

So far I have spoken only of Rhodian, covering Rhodian 
geometric, bird-bowl fabric, and Kamiran. Other East Greek 
orientalizing fabrics are very scantily represented.^ There is 
one group of fragments, of a pale-brown clay with flaky white 
slip and exceedingly delicate drawing in brown paint, which 

MAfXvii. 89 ff. 

2 his latest discussion of the subject (N Sc, 1925, 311), which supersedes opinions 
expressed before all the material now available was known, Orsi says: ‘Che la corrente 
industriale rodia fosse pih intensa che in passato non si credesse, emerse anche dalle scoperte 
fatte nel temenos delF Athenaion, che ricevono ora conferma ed amplificazione in quelle 
del predio Spagna. Se ie relazioni commerciali fra Rodi e Siracusa fossero nei sec. VII-VI 
dirette od indirette per il tramite di Gela non risulta chiaro, essendo la storia siracusana di 
quei secolo oscuiissima. Certo con Gela intercessero, per ragioni di vicinanza territoriale, 
anche lapporti politici. . . . Cosl si spiega la presenza di un certo numero di ceramiche rodie. 
. . Del resto Siracusa, le quale col suo porto, il pih bello del Mediterraneo occidentale, 
formava la testa di tutte le linee di navigazione provenienti dalla Grecia, accoglieva Ie 
merci pih disparate per natura ed origine; infatto la rada di Gela, essendo per quasi meta 
delF anno impraticabile, e possibile che una parte almeno delF importazione rodia av- 
venisse per la via di Siracusa.’ 

3 See Appendix II B. 
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has parallels in technique in the finds of the recent excavation 
of the Heraion at Samos/ and may be Samian or Milesian. 
There are two Chiot fragments at Selinus ; a Fikellura ampho- 
riskos at Syracuse, another from near Taranto. This small tale 
of oddments shows that it is possible to speak definitely of 
Rhodian commerce in the seventh century rather than use the 
general term ‘East Greek’, and that there is very little omitted 
in saying that these fabrics cease to be imported very early in 
the sixth century. In any case the few scraps of other East 
Greek fabrics and of Cycladic do not establish direct relations 
between the places of their manufacture and the colonies. 

There are also vases and other objects, not certainly Rhodian 
but due to the same current of trade. Among these are grey 
bucchero vases, most of them alabastra which often attain a 
great length.^ All this grey bucchero was not certainly manu- 
factured in the same place. The finest piece, the patera with 
plastic heads in ex-Spagna^ at Syracuse, has a strongly Rhodian 
look.3 The ridged, round aryballoi may also be Rhodian so 
perhaps also the alabastra. s Some of the largest of the latter 
are, however, not grey aU through, but yellow in section, and 
the clay appears to be Samian. Others may belong to the 
Aiolian area where grey bucchero has been shown to be at 
home but there is little typical of that fabric in the west.’ 
Whether made in Rhodes, Samos, or Lesbos, these vases were 
not necessarily exported direct thence to Sicily. They are 
simply solid undecorated vases with the function of a bottle, 
and must have been sought for the sake of their contents ; and 
they may not have been filled where they were made, but 
exported in bulk and filled with the product of Corinthian or 
Rhodian industry. They cover the period of the Rhodian 
imports in Sicily, and continue into the second half of the sixth 
century.® As they are rare at Corinth and Perachora, and also 
at Taras, they may have come by the Rhodian current of trade 
rather than the Corinthian. 

^ Cf. Technau, AM^ 1929, 22 ff., and especially Beil xiv. 4. 

2 See BSR xyL 19 ff. for list. 

3 N Sc, 1925, 179, fig. 2. 4 This was Payne’s opinion. 

5 As is suggested by K. M. T. Atkinson, BSR, xiv. 124 ff, 

^ W. Lamb, JHS, 1932, i ff. ; BSA, xxxii. 51 ff. 

N Sc, 1925, 180, fig. 4, and perhaps also fig. 3, belong either to that group or to the 
‘ Phokaian ’ fabric studied by Jacobsthal and Neuffer in Gallia Graeca, 16 ff. 

® Atkinson, loc. cit., dates them in the second half of the seventh century. I have shown 
in BSR, cit., that, though they begin then, they are found more frequently in sixth-century 
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Various kinds of plain vases and terra-cottas will be spoken 
of shortly. I shall discuss first another class of object perhaps 
brought to Sicily in Rhodian ships. Small faience vases, 
figurines, paste beads, scarabs, and cones are fairly common. 
The place of their manufacture is uncertain. Most of them will 
be Egyptian or Naukratite, but some may have come from 
the Phoenician coast. Some of the scarabs are certainly of the 
eighth century, * and the majority are found with Protocorin- 
thian vases ; but they are found occasionally in graves as late 
as the middle of the sixth century.^ One group, consisting of 
faience aryballoi, pyxides, animal vases (women, monkeys, 
hedgehogs), many of Greek shapes, has a limited range of 
distribution, being found in Rhodes and the Greek islands, the 
great sanctuaries of Greece (Argive Heraion, Olympia, Ephe- 
sos), Etruria and Sicily, Carthage, Emporion in Spain, and 
seldom outside these areas. In Sicily they are found at Syra- 
cuse, Megara, Gela, and a single example at Selinus.^ Those 
from Syracusan graves belong to the first half of the seventh 
century, and the round arybaJloi of Corinthian shape, common 
on other sites, appear to be lacking; the plastic vase from 
Selinus must be later than the middle of the seventh century. 
These vases have been studied recently by von Bissing, who 
concludes that they were manufactured in Rhodes, the work- 
shops being started probably by Egyptians about 700 and long 
keeping up close relations with Egypt.'*- The range of these 
vases is contrasted with the much -wider range of Egyptian or 
egyptianizing scarabs, amulets, &c., and whether manufac- 
tured in Rhodes or not, they were certainly distributed from 
Rhodes. Another class of pointed vases of glazed clay has 
almost the same range of distribution (north Syria and central 
Anatolia being added), and though the case for Rhodian manu- 
facture is less strong than for the faience vases, Rhodes wiU 

^ Scarabs are found in the preheilenic graves of Kyme {MA, xxii. 114, fig. 54; cf. no, 
fig. 51, faience pendant) and in a grave at Finocchito {BPlf 1894, 42, 69) of early coloniza- 
tion date. At Syracuse they are found in Fusco 308, 204, and 30, which are all among the 
earliest graves and are to be assigned to the eighth or early seventh century. 

2 e.g. Fusco 551 ; Gela, Borgo 60 ; Megara 762 ; Syracuse, ex-Spagna 115. The last two are 
probably later than 550. A faience statuette at Megara is in a grave of the first half of the 
sixth century (grave 784, unpublished). 

3 Syracuse : aryballoi of Protocorinthian shape, N Sc, 1893, 473 ; 1895, 123, fig. 4 ; figurines, 
ibid. 143; MA, xxv. 584, fig. 174. Megara, grave 816; and see MA, i. 882, n. i ; A Sc, 1893, 
473, n. 2. Gela, xvii. 719, fig. 552. Selinus, MA, xxxii. 378, fig. 176. Orsi speaks also of 
faience vases from graves at Selinus (iV’ 5 ^, 1893, 473, n. 2). 

4 Von Bissing, ‘Zeit und Herkunft der in Cerveteri gefundenen Gefasse aus agyptischer 
Fayence und glaziertem Ton ’ {SB Bayr. Ahad, 1941, ii). 
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have been the centre of their distribution also.^ They are less 
well represented in Sicily. One example was found in Syracuse, 
and another is in the museum there.^ 

That Rhodes is a distributing centre for all these objects, 
whether made in Rhodes or Egypt, is shown by the thousands 
found there. Those found in Sicily might have been imported 
by way of Corinth, for such objects are very common at 
Perachora.3 it is likely that those in Sicily older than the 
middle of the seventh century may have come via Corinth, as 
there is little Rhodian pottery of that date in the west. The 
more numerous later examples may as well have come direct 
from Rhodes.4 There are more of them at Syracuse and 
Megara than at Gela, but it has already been shown that 
Rhodian merchants did not especially favour Gela. There 
are few at Taras, and those with datable contexts belong to 
the sixth century this agrees with the distribution of Rhodian 
pottery. 

Also from oriental sources, Egyptian or Asiatic, are the glass 
alabastra and amphoriskoi and alabaster alabastra which are 
found in the west in the sixth and fifth centuries. As these 
are found in small quantities aU over the Greek world, their 
presence need not be due to direct relations with the countries 
which produced them ; no doubt they were distributed from 
Athens.^ Some of the glass, as earlier some of the faience and 
paste, may have been made in Phoenicia or exported by 
Phoenicians. It is possible that it reached Sicily via Carthage, 
for in the fifth century, at least, Carthaginians lived at Selinus 

^ Von Bissing, op. cit. 98 ff. These rather coarse vases are clearly distinguishable from 
faience, though often treated together with it. Their most accessible illustration is in 
Blinkenberg, Lindos, i, pi. 44, nos. 953-6, H. R. Hall suggests {JHS, 1928, 66) that they are 
Mesopotamian, and von Bissing does not reject this view. As Hall and von Bissing point out, 
their absence from Phoenicia and Syria (except the northern border-land, Senjirli and Deve 
Hiiyuk) is against the common view that they are Phoenician. 

2 N SCf 1903, 527, fig. 10 ; Syracuse Mus. no. 25145 (von Bissing, op. cit. 104). 

3 To be published in Perachora, ii; cf. Perachora, i. 34, 118. 

4 Von Bissing (op. cit. 97-8) favours the view that those in the western Mediterranean 
were shipped via Aigina and Corinth rather than direct from Rhodes. So far as his argu- 
ment depends on the absence of Rhodian vases from Etruria and Italy in general, the 
preceding pages will show that it is not conclusive. 

5 The most important are aryballoi in tomb III, S. Francesco di Paola y tomb II, Vacca- 
rella; and tomb LXIV, with Corinthian amphoriskos, four-leaved lotus aryballos (add to 
lire’s list, Aryballoi and Figurines^ loi), and Laconian black aryballos. There are also 
figurines of a lion and a man, and a ram’s head in blue faience, without exact contexts. 
Scarabs are very rare. 

^ So Fossing, Glass Vessels before Glass-blowings 51 ff., who regards the glass found in 
Sicily and south Italy as Egyptian. 
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and Syracuse, and trade between Akragas and Carthage is 
recorded. I But there is not enough earlier material, Phoenician 
or Asiatic, to postulate a direct connexion in the seventh or 
sixth century between Phoenicia and the Greek colonies, and 
nothing else suggests the presence of Phoenician traders. There 
are many faience objects at Motye, including an alabastron 
which has a very close parallel at Syracuse and they do not 
fall off there in the sixth century as Greek pottery does.3 This 
favours the view that they came via Carthage. On the other 
hand, there are few at Selinus and Akragas, though imports to 
Syracuse and Megara continue later than the foundation of 
these colonies. Corinth, Rhodes, Carthage may all have acted 
as intermediaries in bringing these Phoenician and Egyptian 
objects to Sicily, but on the whole the Rhodian hypothesis is 
the more probable, particularly as certain classes of egyptianiz- 
ing objects appear to be of Rhodian manufacture. 

Certain kinds of plain or simply decorated Rhodian pottery^ 
are almost limited to Gela, in contrast to the painted Kamiran 
ware, which is not commoner at Gela than at Syracuse. This 
suggests a special connexion between Gela and Rhodes, which 
becomes a certainty when local imitations of forms current at 
Rhodes are also considered. The distinctive pink clay pro- 
claims some pieces found at Gela to be Rhodian, and the 
decoration of others is exactly paralleled in Rhodes. Both 
classes are almost without parallel in the rest of Sicily. They 
are more numerous in the first half of the sixth century than 
in the seventh. Therefore they cannot have been brought by 
the same current of trade as the Kamiran ware, which dis- 
appears from Sicily early in the sixth century. They have a 
different distribution from the Rhodian terra-cottas which are 
imported and imitated all through the sixth century,® and are 
spread also over most of the Greek world. This plain pottery, 
which unlike the ordinary objects of Rhodian commerce is 
almost limited to Gela, probably came by channels not exclu- 
sively commercial. It is ordinary household ware, while the 
painted ware was more often an object of display.^ It may have 

1 Diod. xiii. 81 ; cf. below, p. 254, n. 3. On the other hand, Vercoutter, egyptiens 

de 3S5~-6, shows good reason to beiieve that many of the Egyptian objects at 

Carthage came there through Greek intermediaries. 

2 Whitaker, frontispiece ; Syracuse, N 1893, 472. ^ See below, p. 327. 

^ Appendix II c. s Appendix II E. 

^ Certainly plates and many bowls, which have been pierced for hanging on a wall. 
Cups and jugs were intended to be beautiful as well as useful. 
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been brought by immigrants from Rhodes, who continued after 
their arrival to make the same sort of pot in the local clay. 

The agreement of the burial methods of Gela and the Geloan 
country-side with those of Rhodes, in many details as well as 
in general feeling, proves that the population of Gela remained 
Rhodian throughout the archaic period. The custom of bury- 
ing infants, and occasionally older children, in pithoi, the shape 
and decoration of the pithoi, and such coincidences as the 
cutting out of the side of a pithos to let a baby’s corpse in, 
at both Gela and lalysos, are peculiar to Rhodes and Gela.^ 
The close parallels between the two more than a century after 
the foundation of Gela are more than would be expected if the 
Rhodians of Gela had during that period developed without 
further close contact. Further, the pithoi used in the early 
seventh century are Cretan in type and some at least in manu- 
facture. ^ This makes it almost certain, on the argument from 
burial customs alone, that the Rhodian element at Gela was 
reinforced during the last half of the seventh century at the 
time when the Cretan connexion weakened. 

There is evidence other than archaeological for the con- 
nexion of Gela and Rhodes in the period immediately after the 
foundation. The offering of the Geloans to Athena Lindia on 
the conquest of Ariaiton belongs to the first half of the seventh 
century. 3 The importance of the cults of Athena and Apollo, 
who was presumably Apollo Lindios,'^ indicates that they are 
probably as old as the colony. No altar or trace of sacrifice 
with fire was found in the archaic temple at Gela, probably 
that of Athena ;s compare the aTTvpa lepd at Lindos.^ The rites 
which Telines’ ancestor brought with him from the Triopian 
headland are Dorian, though not Rhodian, and he himself 
came from the Kamiran island of Telos.^ But the archaeolo- 
gical evidence is silent about any especially close connexion 
during the first half of the seventh century. The striking 
parallels in both pottery and burial methods leave little doubt 
that during the second half of the century the Rhodian nature 

^ Burial methods in general, Gela, MA, xvii. 237; cf. Ann, vi-vii, 333 ff. Enchytrismoi, 
Gela, op. cit. 242 ff. ; lalysos, Ann. loc. cit. ; Kamiros, Clara Rhodos, iv. 16 ; VrouHa, VfouUat 
35 ff, Pithos burials with opening in side to let in a baby’s corpse, Gela, Borgo 278 hiSf 
op. cit* 141, fig. 104; exact parallels in lalysos LXXXV, vi-vii,329, fig. 220; lalysos V, 
ibid. 265 ; Kamiros CCXI, Ctofa iv* 366, fig* 412. 

2 See JVC, 5, n. i. 3 Lind, Chron, xxv ; Lindos, ii. 171. 

4 Diod. xiii. 108. 5 MA, xxv. 738. 

^ Pindar, 01 . vii. 39 ff. ; BlinkenhexgyU Image d'Athena Lindia, 7, ii. 

7 Herod, vii. 153. 
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of Gela was asserted by the arrival of new colonists. This sub- 
sidiary migration continued until the foundation of Akragas, 
if not longer. The association of Rhodes in that foundation is 
more than common politeness on the part of the Geloans, for 
the Rhodian element in men and in religion and culture was very 
strong. Probably the moving force was Rhodian. V This might 
explain why Akragas rapidly outgrew Gela and soon became 
unwiUing to acquiesce in a subordinate position (if I am right 
in inferring that Phalaris fought a war of independence against 
Gela) ? The foundation of Akragas may have its part in larger 
schemes, including the Rhodian-Knidian attempt at Lilybaion. 
Strong Rhodian and East Greek influence is present in the sixth- 
century art of Selinus as weU as Gela and Akragas.^ 

This Rhodian immigration is not to be too closely associated 
with the purely commercial expansion which brought Rhodian 
painted vases to Gela as well as to Syracuse and Etruria. In 
the second half of the seventh century Rhodians took second 
place to the Corinthians in Sicily and to the Phokaians in the 
far west. It was possibly at this period, and not before the 
first Olympiad, that they voyaged to Spain, founded Rhode, 
and colonized the Balearic Islands. The cities of Philoktetes 
were said to have been founded by Rhodians under Tlepolemos,5 
and a Rhodian origin asserted for Siris and Sybaris on the 
Traeis.® It is uncertain how much value to give to these stories, 
and to what date to assign them. The Rhodian origin of ElpiaP 
and Rhodian activity in the Adriatic in the sixth century are 
better attested.^ At least one Rhodian ship made a voyage to 
Sybaris before the middle of the sixth century. Amphinomos 
and his sons made a dedication to the Lindian Athena on 
saving a cargo from Sybaris from shipwreck.^ 

Not all the plain vases of Appendix li e are certainly 
Rhodian or of Rhodian derivation. One form especially, the 
so-called Samian lekythos, is as common at Samos as at Rhodes. 

^ See below, p. 31 1. ^ See below, p. 317. 

3 See below, p. 239. 4 Strabo 654 ; cf. p. 340. 

5 Lykophron 923; ps.-Arist. de mir, ausc* 107. See Giannelli, Culti e Miii della Magna 
Grecia^ ch* Yiih 

^ Strabo 264. 

7 Id. 654; Lykophron 1126 ff. Cf, Mayer, 205-6, 382 ff. 

® See R, L. Beaumont, / jTO, 1936, Ip ff., 192 f. 

9 LindoSf iL If t = Lind, Chron, xxvi : 'Afi.ij>tvoiios koX rol viol povv ^vXivav ml }i6axov, €</>* 
dtv imyeypamrro* *Ap(>4^lvofJt.os ml iraiBesr dir* eifpvxopov Sv^dpetos vaos umBetaasi rdvB* aveBev 
8€«a-rav. This entry comes before Phalaris’ dedication, i.e. before Sft-SSS* 
any date in the half-century i:. 625-575. 
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Others are found at Samos and may be common East Greek. 
The evidence of the distinctive pinkish Rhodian clay of many 
of the Geloan examples, the pithos forms which are not 
paralleled elsewhere, and the historical connexion between 
Gela and Rhodes, make it likely that the common East Greek 
forms reached Gela from Rhodes ; but other states may have 
contributed. The presence of Samo-Milesian as well as Rhodian 
terra-cottas supports this. Rhodes seems to have had close 
commercial and artistic relations with MUetos and Samos, and 
probably Lesbos, so that it would be easy for the products of 
these states to be brought to Sicily by Rhodians. 

The plain red-ground vases of Appendix II d are products 
of the Ionian Kowri- They are found on almost every site in the 
west, especially on native sites in Sicily and Apulia where other 
Greek pottery is rare. What recommended them to the native 
peoples was probably that, being of simple decoration, they were 
correspondingly cheap. They made more appeal to the semi- 
heUenized barbarian who wanted some Greek vases than to 
the Greek who had not only more taste but more money. This 
applies especially to the commonest form, the cup, which was 
only a funerary vase per accidens. The plain Ionian cup might 
be a substitute for the more expensive Attic. Many of the 
plain cups described as of Ionian type are probably Attic, made 
for this sort of trade. Those which are certainly East Greek 
cannot be further specified ; they may have been manufactured 
at a number of cities. The individual East Greek fabrics of the 
sixth century are represented in Sicily and south Italy by only 
a very small number of pieces which may be regarded as 
sporadic. There are three main routes by any or all of which 
this pottery may have reached the west. It may have been 
brought from Corinth, for just such unimportant East Greek is 
found at Perachora ; from Rhodes ; or by those lonians who are 
known to have made voyages to the west, Phokaians and 
Milesians, or perhaps by Khalkidians. In the last case, the 
absence of. the better East Greek fabrics which are found in 
Etruria but not in Sicily or south Italy would be difficult to 
explain. The quantity of plain Ionian at and near Taranto and 
in Apulia may reflect Rhodian or Ionian voyages to the Itahan 
shore of the Adriatic.^ Its presence elsewhere does not call for 

* As there is no Kamixan and little other East Greek material at or near Taranto, these 
voyages may have begun in the sixth century only, but the argument has all the dangers of 
an argument from silence. 
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explanation, but is a part of the Mediterranean-wide fabric of 
Greek commerce. Its importance to the west is not in itself but 
as a small sign of the growing emancipation from Gorinth. 
Taken with the hterary evidence of voyages from Ionia to the 
far west it shows how new influences could reach the colonies, 
whose relations with Greece throughout the seventh century 
had been almost confined to Corinth. The pottery was not 
certainly brought by lonians, but even if it was brought by 
Corinthians, it shows that other more important products of an 
art and industry other than Corinth's might be current in the 
colonies. 

The imports of Rhodian terra-cottas and their influence on 
the local product^ can be best studied at Sehnus, where there 
is the fullest series and the best chronological evidence. The 
East Greek terra-cottas, hke the Peloponnesian, appear at the 
end of the seventh century (few of the Sehnuntine terra-cottas 
are of the first years of the colony) and the period of greatest 
import is before c. 580.^ Gabrici states that this is confirmed 
by the graves, the oldest of which have Ionian terra-cottas.3 
I have hesitated to use the evidence of the Sehnus graves, 
because many of them have been used for several burials at 
dates not sufficiently far apart to be certain to which deposit 
the terra-cottas belong ; I have quoted two in which figurine 
alabastra are definitely associated with Late Corinthian vases.'^ 
But most of the Rhodian imports to Sehnus are of the first 
quarter of the sixth century, the period just before and includ- 
ing the foundation of Akragas and the expedition of Pentathlos.s 
At Akragas also the Rhodian influence is strongest during the 
earhest years of the colony.® 

There is no certain evidence of the import of matrices from 
Rhodes and Ionia. Sicihan copies of East Greek types are easily 
distinguishable from their originals by the clay, absence of 
paint, and inferior modelhng and less precise outhne. At both 
Akragas and Sehnus there is an East Greek influence in the 
development of the local style,’ whose main descent is Pelopon- 

' ^ See Appendix II E. 

* MA, xxxii, 298: ‘ie terrecotte di fabricazione ionica furono abbondanti neilo strato c e 
sotto all ■ altare, vale a dire nello strato formatosi dopo la costruzioae del prime megaron. 
In questo e negli strati superiori . . • le terrecotte figurate ioniche scomparvero a poco a 
poco di fronte alia preponderanza sempre piii crescente della industria coropiastica locale? 

3 xxxii. 299. 'i- Below, Appendix II E. 

s See below, pp. 310 ff., 328 ff. ^ AgrigentOy 175, imports ; 173-5, style. 

7 MA^ xxxii. 226. To take some Selinuntine examples : ibid., pll. 63, 55 show develop- 
ment of East Greek type under Peloponnesian influence; style and some details are 
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nesian. The feeling of sixth-century Sehnuntine terra-cottas of 
the common types is Peloponnesian, that of Akragantine is 
akin, though the import of East Greek originals there was 
stronger, after the first quarter of the century.^ At Selinus 
there are a few later imports,^ but they do not compare in 
quantity with the imports of the early sixth century. This is 
partly because Selinus had developed her own art and industry, 
partly because reproductions of the Peloponnesian types were 
preferred. Imports from the Peloponnese decrease at the same 
time as East Greek, but the development of Peloponnesian types 
continues. 

Apart from the Rhodian and other East Greek, no other non- 
Corinthian commerce of the seventh and early sixth centuries 
has left any mark in the western colonies. Attic vases were 
little exported before the late seventh century, and two frag- 
ments at S5n-acuse are the only certain examples in the west.^ 
The only other fabric which comes into question is Laconian. 
There is a special connexion with the Laconian colony of Taras 
which imported Laconian vases, terra-cottas, and bronzes in 
small quantities. Most of them are of the first half of the sixth 
century, and few pieces (apparently no vases) belong to the 
seventh century.+ There is also a certain amount of Laconian 
in Etruria, with which we are not concerned. In Sicily, imports 
are almost limited to plain vases: black kraters, black ampho- 
riskoi with reserved bands on shoulder and foot, black aryballoi 
with very simple decoration, and plain lakainai.® The same 
classes of Laconian vases as are imported to Sicily are found 
also at Perachora. There can be little doubt that the pieces in 
Sicily came via Corinth, and consequently do not prove com- 
mercial relations between Sicily and Laconia. 

A minor but not unimportant article of trade at this time 

Peloponnesian, scheme East Greek (op. cit. 257 ff.); pi. 47. 5 shows East Greek details in 
head of Peloponnesian style. See also below, p. 288. 

^ Marconi’s opinion {Agrigento^ 2ii)f that as the Rhodian strain weakens in the course 
of the sixth century nothing takes its place, underrates the importance of the Peloponnesian 
influence. The truth is, however, that it praises most of the ordinary types too highly to 
speak of style. 

2 MA^ xxxii, plL 45. 8 ; 46. 2 ; perhaps 46. i and 4. 

3 N Scj 1895, 189 ; 1925, 316, fig. 69 ; Akerstrom, Der geometrische Stilin Italien, 35, figs. 8-9. 

4 E. A. Lane, BSA, xxxiv. 181 ; Dugas, RA, xx, 1912, ii. 88 ff. There are other Laconian 

fragments found in and near Taranto : Taranto Mus., case 49, bottom (labelled 1957; but 
inventory entry does not correspond), fragments of two cups, and a foot of the same shape 
as the Zeus cup Lane, pL 37^; black jug, from tomb in Via d’Aquino (1910), like Artemis 
Ofthia^ fig. 62. Another cup, N Sc, iig, fig. 8, See also p. 234, n. 5. 

5 See Lane, op, cit. 182, 189 ; Mingazzini, I Vast Castellani, 186; Payne, NC, 204. 
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was marble. Six marble lamps, or fragments of lamps, were 
found at Selinus and two at Syracuse.’^ One of the lamps, 
decorated with a head of the late dedalic style, is among the 
oldest objects found at Sehnus. The others are not much later, 
and the whole series falls in the late seventh century and first 
half of the sixth. These were certainly imported, and were no 
doubt manufactured in some island which quarried marble. 
Beazley suggests Paros. Parian marble, in larger pieces than 
these lamps, continued to be imported to Sicily at a much later 
date. There is no marble in the territory of the western colonies, 
and httle hard limestone suitable for sculpture. As a result, 
when the colonies became rich and wished to vie with the cities 
of the motherland in dedications to the gods, they had to bring 
marble from Greece, either in the form of statues or as blocks 
ready for working.^ Most of the late archaic sculpture in Sicily 
is of Greek marble, mainly Parian. Marble was also brought 
from Greece for tiles for many of the great temples built in this 
and the succeeding periods. ^ The marble roof of the temple of 
Hera Lakinia was famous in antiquity,^ and the temple was 
also adorned with sculpture in Parian marble.s In the second 
century a.d. a cargo of Luna marble, worked and unworked, 
was wrecked off the Lakinian promontory;^ then also the 
Krotoniates wishing to honour Hera imported what was to 
the taste of the time the finest available stone. 

From c. 580 the poHtical and commercial relations between 
Corinth and Athens became very close.^ This had profound 
effects in the west. In the last quarter of the seventh century 
Attic pottery appears in small quantities in Etruria. The 
earliest pieces are large vases, amphoras and hydriai, such as 
were rather rare in seventh-century Corinthian, and cups. 
Their fine finish and artistic excellence would command a place 
for them beside the corresponding Corinthian. But without 
the goodwill of Corinthian merchants they could hardly have 
found their way to Italy at all. Most of the Attic pottery in 

^ ikf.^ 4 , xxxii. 162 ff., pL 23. 1-2; N Sc, 1925, 207, %. 45? Beazley, JHS, 1940, 22 ff., 
pL6. 

^ Whether stone or statues was imported is here irrelevant; see p. 286 for discussion of 
this important question. 

^SQQlistmQxsi,TemplumApolUni$Alaei,S9>^‘^* 

^ Livy xlii. 3; Val. Max. i. i. 20; cf. N Sc, 1911 SuppL, 97 ff,, fig. 77 ; Lenormant, GG, il 
229. 

S N Sc, 1897, 344/% I ; SuppL, 102, fig. 79 * 

^ iV“ 5 ^, 19x1 SuppL, 118 ff. 

This section is based largely on unpublished material of Blakeway’s, 

5085 ^ 
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the west was probably carried in Corinthian ships. ^ The Corin- 
thians had during most of the seventh cptury a hold on the 
Etruscan markets no less strong than their hold on south Italy 
and Sicily, but Etruria was opened to other traders sooner than 
Sicily, by the frequent voyages of Phokaians and other lonians 
from the last thirty years of the seventh century onwards. 
Rhegion was friendly to the Phokaians : Sybaris was an inter- 
mediary between Miletos and Etruria. Either from the Straits 
or from the Sybarite ports on the Tyrrhenian Sea Etruscan 
ships might have picked up, as well as pottery of the various 
Ionian fabrics, some Attic which had been carried west by 
lonians. Athenian interests in the east were developing at this 
period, and they must have had friendly relations with Miletos 
in order to export Attic pottery to the Pontos ; this export 
begins in the late seventh century. Attic vases appear in 
Etruria earlier than in Sicily, and at a period from which very 
httle Attic has been found at Corinth. The earhest Attic in 
Etruria is c. 620-610 at Taras about 600 ; in Sicily c. 580-570.3 
The oldest Attic at Perachora, except a few casual pieces of 
Protoattic which cannot establish regular commerce, is c. 590- 
580. Both at Perachora and in Sicily corinthianizing Attic, of 
the Comast and C groups and kindred styles, is much better 
represented than other Attic of the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury. The development of this corinthianizing style shows 
that the close relations of Corinth and Attica, at their closest 
about 580, began before the end of the seventh century. There 
is therefore no difficulty in the suggestion that the earliest 
Attic vases in the west were carried in Corinthian ships ; this is, 
of course, not proved, Ionian merchants being a possible alterna- 
tive, but there is no direct support for the latter view. The 
Corinthians, seeing that Attic vases had gained a footing and 
were better than Corinthian, had the foresight not to attempt 
to suppress them but to reap a profit from them. It is reason- 
ably certain that some Corinthian potters transferred to 
Athens, and there was a long period of mutual influence during 
which relations were very close. Political relations between 
Athens and Corinth during the century 580-480 were singularly 
happy. As the expansion of Attic exports to the west, where 
they succeeded in driving out Corinthian, did not interfere with 
political or industrial relations, it must have had Corinthian 

^ Cf. B. Bailey, 1940, 60 ff. 

2 AAj 1923-4, 46, fig. I, by the Nessos painter, from Caere. 


3 See Appendix III. 
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favour. This would be possible if the Attic pottery was carried 
west from the isthmus in Corinthian ships. This would, indeed, 
be the most natural route from Athens to the west, being 
shorter than an aU-sea route round Malea. The importance 
which Athens attached to the accession of Megara, in her 
attempt after 460 to cut Corinth out of the control of the 
Corinthian Gulf, suggests that she wished to develop the 
Megara-Pegai route as an alternative, temporary and much 
inferior to the Isthmus route. 

The early Attic in Sicily agrees fairly closely with that at 
Perachora.^ Comast cups, which have strong Corinthian affini- 
ties, are the earliest vases found in quantity in either place. 
At Perachora, as in Sicily, other pieces older than c. 550 are far 
fewer than Corinthian, and the definite establishment of Attic 
predominance is at Corinth, as in Sicily, in the second half of 
the century. Tyrrhenian amphoras and alhed forms, so com- 
mon in Etruria, are absent both in Sicily and at Perachora. 
The agreement is sufficiently strong to support the view that 
the Attic black-figure in the west came via Corinth in Corin- 
thian ships, and that the reason for the change from Corinthian 
to Attic is to be sought in Corinthian policy rather than in the 
circumstances of the colonies. The Attic imports to Taras, as 
to Etruria, begin earlier and are more plentiful in the first half 
of the century than the imports to Sicijy, and may have been 
brought by other intermediaries. 

In the first half of the century most of the Attic imports are 
fine large vases, and the quantity of second- and third-rate 
Corinthian is undiminished. 580 is about the date when Attic 
first arrived in any quantity on the western market, but it is 
not till about 550 that it supplants Corinthian. ArybaUoi did 
not give way to Attic lekythoi till well after the middle of the 
century, lekythoi not being frequent before 530. Many of the 
earliest are good large vases. ArybaUoi were imported less for 
their artistic merits than for their contents, and so long as these 
came from Corinth, it was cheaper to bottle them in the mass- 
produced Corinthian article. But in time the demand for the 
new Attic vases in place of the old-fashioned Corinthian nuUi- 
fied this advantage, and probably other industries beside the 
manufacture of pottery passed from Corinth to Athens. 

Export of Corinthian to Sicily, mainly aryballoi, kotylai, and 

I Cf. Payne, iVC, 184, for Attie imports at Corinth; they begin early in the sixth century, 
and become common towards the middle. 
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other small vases, continued later than to any part of Greece 
except the Argolid and Boiotia.* A few cinquefoil and sixfoil 
aryballoi are found on Sicilian sites. There are none in Etruria, 
very few in Rhodes, none elsewhere except Delos, Boiotia, and 
the Argolid. Flat-bottomed aryballoi of lire’s group iv. i 
(= NC, no. 1294), are limited to Sicily; Kyme and Caere; 
Delos and south Russia ; the greatest number come from Gela, 
Akragas, and Megara. Isolated exports, especially of miniature 
kotylai, continued into the fifth century; those in a grave at 
Kamarina are probably as late as the refounding of the city in 
460.2 The main stream of Corinthian export dried up rapidly 
after 550. Before that date Attic vases triumphed completely in 
Etruria, and at Rhegion and Taras ; at Gela, Sehnus, and Megara 
from that date onwards. At Syracuse, however, there is not 
much Attic older than c. 530.2 Close relations between S3n:acuse 
and Corinth were kept up much longer and were stronger and 
more fruitful than those between any other colony and its 
metropolis.'^ At this period they were probably reinforced by 
the presence in Syracuse of Corinthian merchants, who con- 
trolled the commerce of Syracuse while they were gradually 
losing that of the rest of Sicily. Filial piety and business 
interest led the Syracusans to buy Corinthian vases for a short 
time after they had lost ground everywhere else.s Even at 
Megara, whose imports were in most respects exactly like those 
of Syracuse, there are many more Attic vases and fewer Corin- 
thian of the period 550-525. But in the last third of the cen- 
tury Attic vases, and by implication other products of Athenian 
industry, have a supremacy in the west as complete as that of 
Corinth had been a century earlier. One result of the lack of 
rivals was that Athens sent, as Corinth had done, a very cheap 
pottery, well made and fired, but ornamented with the most 
careless and tasteless drawing. There are many good vases of 
this period from Taras and other centres of Magna Graecia, but 

^ See lists in Ure, Aryballoi and F igurines. Appendix. By way of caution against pressing 
too far the distribution of single types, I point out that all flat-bottomed aryballoi of his 
group iv, 2 (Middle Cor. = iVC, no. 644) are from western sites, with the addition of Thera 
and Thebes, The distribution of Middle Corinthian in general does not warrant the inferences 
which might be drawn from the absences from this list. But the combined weight of all 
the Late Corinthian II distributions, the most striking of which are mentioned above, 
shows that Corinthian export shrank to Boiotia and Sicily before it disappeared. 

^ Grave 453 {MA^ xiv. 876, 939). For the date of these kotylai cf. NC, 334. 

3 Cf. Bailey, /iLS, 1940, 69-70. 

4 Ashmole (p, 19) stresses the Corinthian style of the early coinage of Syracuse. 

s Cf. Orsi, MA, xxv, 744. 
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very few from Sicily. Some of the best finds from Sicily are 
now in museums outside Italy, often with no certain indication 
of origin ; but very few good black-figure vases are known to 
have been found in Sicily, and early red-figure is rare indeed." 
At Megara, destroyed in 483 or 482, there are scores of graves 
of the last half-century of the city’s existence and no single 
piece of red-figure. Megara was a poor place, but the richer 
cities are hardly in better case.. This cannot be due entirely to 
chance or the wholesale depredations of the rich cemeteries of 
Akragas and Gela. Rather than poverty the Sicilian Greeks 
are to be accused of indifference and lack of taste. The period 
before the last decade of the sixth century was in many ways 
a dead one, and the Sicihan cities were lagging behind those 
of south Italy. 

The date at which the colonial coinages begin agrees strikingly 
with that of the change from Corinthian pottery. ^ It is impos- 
sible to be positive about the precise date of the first coins, but 
the order is reasonably established. In Sicily the earliest are 
Selinus and Himera, in the early sixth century, followed by 
Zankle .3 Rhegion and Naxos begin to coin about the middle 
of the century:^ Syracuse and Akragas, c. 530 ;5 Gela and 

* Gela; lekythoi by Gales painter, Boston 13.195 and Syracuse 26967, ARV, 30-1, nos. i 
and 2. 

Cup made by potter Kakhrylion, Syracuse 21190, MA, xvii, 458 ; ARV^ p. 82. 

Cup fr. by Pithos painter, Syracuse 19820, ARV, 116, no. ii. 

Cup in manner of Pithos painter, Kassel, ARV, 117, no. 7. 

Cup related to Panaitian group, Oxford 302, CVA, pi. i. 9; ARV, p. 212. 

Akragas : rhyton, manner of Euthymides, Boll. d'^Arte, xxv. 64 if. ; ARV, 27, no. 2. 

Cup by Epiktetos, 48, no. 39. 

Selinus : cup frr. in manner of Epeieios painter, ARV, 109, nos. 2, 3 ; in, no. 32. 

Cup frr. by painter of Berlin 2268, ARV, 114, no. 16 {MA, xxxii, pL 95, 3)^ no. 17. 

Monte Casale : frr. of neck-amphora by Euthymides, Syracuse 49305, ARV, 25, no. 6. 

Rhegion : cup frr. by Epiktetos, Ausania, vii. 173 ; ARV, 46, no. 17. 

Taras; cup fr, by Bonn painter, Dedalo, ii. 624; ARV, 225, no. 2. 

Stand, perhaps by Ambrosios painter, Amsterdam inv. 2237, CVA, III i B, pL 8. 5; 

ARV,p.7s. 

Fr* in Oxford, of late sixth century, i. pL 49. 15 ; ARV, p. 936, 

Lokroi; Six lekythos, Berlin 2241. 

The earliest painters represented in any quantity in the western colonies are Hyson, the 
Berlin painter, the Kieophrades painter. For the almost complete absence of early r.f. 
from Selinus cf. MA, xxxii. 329. The small quantity at Gela contrasts with the number of 
good vases of the period 480-450 ; contrast also the amount of good early r.f, at (e.g.) Adria. 

I thank Dr. R. J. Hopper for assistance with this note. 

^ Cf. Csihii, Die Munzen der Sizilisohen Stadi Naxos, $g. 

3 J. G. Milne, Num. Chron. 1938, 36 If.; Cahn, op. cit. 78. Milne gives slightly different 
absolute dates, but almost the same order, for the Sicilian cities as those here given ; cf. 
his review of Calm’s book, /HiS, 1944, 107-8. ^ Cahn, op. cit. 29 ff. 

s Syracuse, Boehringer, Die Munzen von Syrahus, 91 ; Akragas, Milne, loc. cit. 
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Leontinoi, at the end of the sixth centuryd The first cities of 
Magna Graecia to coin are Taras and the Akhaian cities, 
Sybaris, Metapontion, and Kroton, the date in the first half of 
the sixth century. 2 On the evidence of the imports of Attic 
vases (incomplete, as there is no evidence for the Akhaian 
cities of Italy nor the Khalkidian colonies in Sicily^ the first of 
these cities to break away from Corinthian domination is Taras, 
followed closely by Rhegion, at a longer interval by Gela, 
Selinus, and Akragas, Syracuse being the last. Sybaris must 
have early attained economic independence, and neither her 
relations nor those of Zankle and Himera were in the first half 
of the sixth century limited to Corinth. 

One result of dealing with other than Corinthian merchants 
would be that barter would no longer be so easy. In the seventh 
century, it would appear, all trade was in Corinthian hands, 
and transactions must have been simple : manufactured goods 
for food. In the sixth century traders from many cities of 
Ionia might be offering their goods in western markets and 
bidding for the products of the soil. The Corinthians themselves 
were becoming intermediaries of Athenian trade, selling Attic 
vases and perhaps carrying back corn intended for Athens. It 
is no coincidence that within a short period of the opening of 
wider relations the colonies found it necessary to issue their 
own coinage, and the first to do so were those who had the 
widest relations. That the coinage of the colonies was first 
issued for large-scale overseas transactions, not for local use, 
is shown by the fact that it is all in large denominations.^ 
Small coins were not used until the fifth century, the date 
var3dng from place to place. 

The standards of weight on which the colonies coin might be 
expected to throw light on their commercial relations. But 
this subject is extremely obscure and difficult. The earhest 
Sicihan cities to coin, Selinus, Himera, Zankle, and Naxos, use 
a drachma of approximately 89-5 gr. (5-80 gm.). Those of 
Himera are the heaviest, Zankle and Naxos falling slightly 
below this standard.^ This fits with no system current in 
Greece. Attempts have been made to relate it to the Aiginetan, 
the Euboic, the Corinthian, the Korkyxaian standard. It seems 

^ Gela, Calm, op. cit. 37 ; Leontinoi, Boehringer, op. cit. 79 ff. ; cf. Agnes E. Brett, AJA^ 
2930.SI4-I5- 

^ Vlasto, Tdpas 31* Wnilleumier, Tarente, 52, Coinage of Meia- 

" pontum, i, ^o. : 

3 Boehringer, op. cit. 29, 167 ; Gahn, op* cit, 22. Cahn, op. cit. 74 If. 
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safer to regard it as a local standard, not in use east of the 
Adriatic.! It might be thought to show a relation to the bronze 
Xkpa standard, 2 but this is not clear. What is certain is that 
the standard was adopted with a view to easy interchange with 
the main currencies in use in Greece, into which it can be con- 
verted by a short sum in multiplication. The Attic standard 
was introduced by Syracuse when she began to coin c. 530, and 
in the fifth century was universally adopted. 

The south Italian cities in the archaic period coined to a 
standard weight of 128-5 gr. (8-32 gm.), but most coins fall well 
below this weight. Taras, Sybaris, and Metapontion have the 
highest averages, Kroton and Kaulonia fall lower .3 This is the 
Corinthian standard, adopted as wiU be seen because the silver 
came from Corinth. All these cities coin in a remarkable fabric 
in which the reverse is incuse and repeats the type of the 
obverse. This fabric is adopted regularly by the Akhaian 
cities, of which Sybaris appears from the slightly higher weight 
to have set the standard and also for some issues of Taras, 
Rhegion, and Zankle. The incuse coins of Taras are apparently 
contemporary with the normal double-typed issues and are of 
slightly lower weight, being intended for interchange with the 
Akhaian cities. s Those of Zankle are not the earliest of that 
city, as has been thought, but the fabric was adopted for a 
specific issue, for a reason which escapes us.^ Rhegion goes 
with Zankle, and it is possible that the incuse coins of Rhegion 
were struck at Zankle.? Throughout its coinage Rhegion goes 
with Zankle-Messana and the Sicilian cities, not with the Italian 
colonies. No coins of other Italian cities have been found at 
Rhegion, though coins of many Sicihan cities and of Athens 
have been and coins of Rhegion are found on many Sicilian 
sites, but rarely elsewhere in Italy. 

The coinage of the Italian cities was on the Corinthian stan- 
dard. That of the earliest Sicilian cities to coin was not on the 
Corinthian standard, though it was easily interchangeable with 
it.^* Their coinage was in another way modelled on that of 

^ Cahn, op. cit. 77-8. 

^ As suggested by Milne, 1944, 108. ^ Regling, KIw, vL 512 ff. 

See below, pp. 356 ff. ^ Ibid. 524. 

^ Milne, iVww. 1938, 36 flf. ^ ibid. 39. 

® Noe, Bibliography of Greek Coin-Hoards^, 225-6. 

^ Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, 215 ^., regards the stater of Himera and Zankle 
as a Corinthian didrachm. Three of these staters approximately equal two Corinthian 
pegasi. 
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Corinth, from which the fabric is imitated.^ Archaic Corinthian 
coins are found in Sicily and south Italy more commonly than 
those of any other city of Greece. In the sixth century Corinth 
probably controlled the chief source of silver for Greece. 
Corinth is therefore the most hkely place from which silver 
could be brought to the colonies, as the supplies of Sicily and 
Italy are negligible.^ That much of the silver was brought 
from Corinth is proved by the frequency with which archaic 
coins of Corinth were over-struck in colonial mints. This occurs 
most frequently at Metapontion, which had a very copious 
archaic coinage, and also in other Italian cities. ^ The fiat- 
spreading fabric of these coins has been explained as caused by 
striking on a coin already once used or on a block cut and left 
blank for striking. • 

In the late seventh century with the opening up of Spain 
a new source of silver was available to the Greek world. The 
nearest Greek cities to Spain are Himera and Selinus, the first 
of the western colonies to coin. They will have used Spanish 
silver.'^ The standard of Himera is followed by Zankle and 
Naxos, whose coins are slightly fighter (2-5 per cent.), which 
indicates that these two cities got their silver from Himera. 
How much farther Spanish silver was distributed in the west 
there is no evidence. Other colonies also may have got their 
silver from the producing areas wdthout the intermediary of 
Corinth or any other city of Greece, but there is positive 
evidence that much of their silver was obtained from Corinth. 
It is obvious therefore that the beginning of colonial coinage, 
though accompanying an economic breakaway from Corinth, 
was not entirely to the detriment of Corinthian interests, which 
were advanced by supplying silver to the colonies. 

The colonies would pay for their silver chiefly in corn. This 
may explain the copiousness of the early coinage of Metapon- 
tion, a small city but entirely devoted to com, as they recog- 
nized by putting an ear of barley on their coins.® It also offers 
a better explanation of the absence of coinage of Lokroi before 
the fourth century than the usual one that the laws of Zaleukos, 
like the laws of Lykourgos, forbade it. There are sumptuary 

^ Cahn, op. cit. 18 ff. ^ See above, p. 223. 

3 Noe, Coinage of Metapontum, L 14, 53, and see catalogue ; Taras, Vlasto, Tdpas OlKiarijs^ 
227, n. 108. 

^ Milne, op. cit. 45 £ ; Cahn, op. cit^ 78. 

5 The Metapontines also dedicated a great quantity of silver in their Treasury at Olympia 
(Polemon ap. Athen. 479/). 
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laws handed down under the name of Zaleukos, but nothing 
which might prohibit the coinage of silver, and the special 
circumstances which led the Spartans to retain their currency 
of iron bars could not be repeated elsewhere. But the Lokrians, 
though not poor, had httle wheat-land. They must have hved 
on their produce and may have been unable to acquire suffi- 
cient silver to issue their own coins. 

There must have been many causes, pohtical as well as 
economic, which determined the several cities to issue their 
own coins, and we possess only fragments of the evidence. 
From this it appears that the coinage is a decisive step in the 
emancipation of the colonies, which was followed in time by 
their cultural emancipation. This began in the last quarter of 
the seventh century, when commercial and personal relations 
ceased to be strictly limited to Corinth. It grew when Attic 
vases began to replace Corinthian. Even if Attic vases were 
carried in Corinthian ships and sold by Corinthian merchants, 
the colonies were no longer flooded by Corinthian goods. Their 
outlook might therefore become less single-minded. It would 
not be surprising if a feeling of their economic value should 
grow up, a sort of economic nationahsm which should seek by 
all means to throw off their previous excessive dependence on 
Corinth. Issuing their own coins, and insisting on payment in 
silver for the goods which Corinth must import, would be one 
of the most effective ways of doing so. The cities of south- 
eastern Sicily, being more conservative than those of the north- 
west and the Italian cities, were slower to adopt the new 
economics. Syracuse did not coin until she had had long 
opportunity of watching its effects in other cities, and until it 
was quite evident that Corinthian industry had fallen from its 
predominant position. The middle of the century was a period 
of stagnation and set-back for Syracuse when she coined after 
530, the copiousness of her coinage and, after a little interval, 
its artistic merit are signs of her prosperity. 

I do not wish to over-emphasize the extent of the break-away 
from Corinth. Even after the change to Attic vases, the Corin- 
thian merchants still probably controlled the trade. Most of 
the silver for the coinage probably came from Corinth. Attic 
coins are not found anywhere in the west until the last years of 
the sixth century,^ when Athens had already begun to take a 

* See above, pp. 61 ff. 

^ The earliest hoard to contain coins of Athens is the famous Taranto hoard (Babelon, 
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direct interest in Italy. Down to the Persian Wars, probably, 
Corinth continued to hold the lion’s share of western trade. But 
there was now room for others beside her, and she no longer 
dealt exclusively in her own products. There need nowhere 
have been a conscious change of policy, or any antagonism to 
Corinth ; but the result of coming into contact with other com- 
merce than Corinthian, and other art, was that the colonies 
began to develop an independent spirit. 

Other cities, whose products cannot be traced in the sur- 
viving material remains, will have been interested in western 
trade. Among them was Sikyon, who may for a short period 
in the early sixth century have challenged the Corinthian 
monopoly at the very time that it was beginning to break 
down.^ About half of Agariste’s wooers came from west of the 
Corinthian Gulf.^ The Sacred War had an effect on western 
trade; one of the pretexts was the toll which the Krisaians 
were levying on visitors to Delphi from Sicily and Italy. ^ In 
the eighth and seventh centuries many small places on both 
sides of the Corinthian Gulf had had an interest in the west and 
had founded colonies or provided men for them,'^ but it appears 
that in the course of the seventh century all these interests 
were taken up by Corinth. Kleisthenes may have designed to 
challenge this Corinthian monopoly. His fleet in the Corinthian 
Gulfs could easily have challenged Corinthian shipping, and 
the presence of so many colonials at Agariste’s wooing suggests 
that he had relations with prominent men at the other end of 
the trade route, particularly in the north-west, a special Corin- 
thian preserve, and at Sybaris and Siris, the richest cities of 
Italy. 

In the second half of the sixth century Khalkidian vases as 
well as Attic appear in quantity in the west, and their distribu- 
tion elucidates the commercial relations of the Khalkidian cities 
of the Straits, though their presence is not necessarily a proof 
of direct contact with KhaUds. Otherwise we cannot speak with 
confidence of the commerce of Khalkis, as the mother city has 
not been excavated and its products are not easily recognizable. 
Khalkidian bronzes are only a name, though Alkaios’ mention 

Revue Numismatique, igi2j i IF. ; Noe, Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards^, 275). Fifth-century 
hoards such as those of Leonforte (Noe, op. cit. 164) and Licata (ibid. 165-6) contain a few 
coins of Athens and much larger numbers of Corinthian Pegasi. 

^ R. L. Beaumont, /FTS, 1936, 167. 

2 Herod, vi. 127. 3 Strabd 4i8. 

^ See above, p. 37 f. s See Schol. Find. Neyn, ix, init. 
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of XaXKiBiKaL oTTradai^ is evidence of their sixth-century date. 
Khalkis and Corinth had worked hand in glove since the period 
immediately after the foundation of the oldest colonies, ^ and 
the Khalkidian colonies, no less than others, were subject to the 
Corinthian monopoly. They shook it off at an earlier date than 
some other colonies, perhaps because of their consciousness of 
different origin, but probably far more because they were 
favourably situated for intercourse with the lonians who 
visited the western Mediterranean. 

Almost all the known KhaUddian vases have been found in 
the west. Of a total of 293 ,3 the provenience of 245 is known: 
129 at Rhegion,'*^ 7 at Lokroi,^ 5 at Taras, i at Ruvo, 2 at Kyme, 
I each at Capua, Suessula, Nola, 3 at Sala Consilina,^ 2 at 
Selinus, i at Leontini, 6 (?) at Katane,? i at Massalia, 2 at 
Emporion; the others from Etruria (mainly Caere and Vulci). 
In short, two main areas; Rhegion, with the neighbouring 
towns of Lokroi and Katane; and Etruria, with outliers at 
Taras, Selinus, Massalia, and Spain, and in the neighbourhood 
of Kyme. The Etruscan distribution is not remarkable;® that 
in the Greek colonies is, though the picture may be changed by 
further finds. It is remarkable that Syracuse, Gela, and Megara,^ 
which have been so extensively excavated, have yielded none. 

The extensive find in the temple-deposit of Griso-Laboccetta 
at Rhegion, where Khalkidian stood to contemporary Attic 
vases in the proportion of 1:3,1° makes it clear that Rhegion 
and Khalkis were in close commercial relations or that there was 
some especial reason for the import of Khalkidian vases. All the 
other Khalkidian vases could easily have been distributed from 
Rhegion, those in Massalia, Spain, and Etruria by the agency 
of the Phokaian friends of j^egion, the few in Italian and 
Sicilian colonies by land or sea routes. Its absence from 
Syracuse should mean that the Khalkidian colonies at this 

^ Fr, 119 LobeL 

^ Blakeway, xxxiii. 202 ff. 

3 Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasm, 43 ; with the pieces added by Smith, TheOrigin ^fChalcidian 
Ware, 

^ As Rumpf points out, the number of vases will be smaller, as many of the fragments may 
be from the same vase. 

s It may be that when all the material from Lokroi is accessible there will be found to be 
additional pieces which Rumpf did not see. 

6 See Rumpf, Ph W, 1934, 688. Now published in CVA Petit Palais^ pL 2, nos. 11-14. 

^ Catania Museum, unpublished, from recent excavations in Catania. 

® Rma‘pt^ CkalMdischeVasen,^$, 

One piece of the associated Memnon group was found at Megara. 

Rumpf, loc. cit. Nowhere else is Khalkidian other than a small minority beside Attic. 
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time had few relations with the rest of Sicily ; their coins also 
suggest that they had more community with the other south 
Italian cities than with SicUy. It follows that direct connexions 
at this time between Khalkis and any other city than Rhegion 
are not established.’' 

Trade with barbarian neighbours and the wider Greek world 
was considerable. The interest of the Khalkidian cities, 
especially Himera, Zankle, and Rhegion, in the Phokaian 
voyages to Tartessos, MassaJia, and in the Tyrrhenian has 
been discussed. In general the position of the Sicilian cities 
would be that of intermediaries. Harbour-dues and the provi- 
sioning of ships bound on long voyages would be a great part 
of the profit which they might expect, for there is no evidence 
of their direct participation. Also the export of stores from 
these, the nearest Greek cities, might reach considerable pro- 
portions. We cannot go beyond these conjectures based on 
geographical position in estimating the services which the 
Khalkidian cities may have rendered to the Greeks exploiting 
the far west. But the prosperity indicated by their early 
coinage, especially Himera’s, suggests that they shared the 
profits of that exploitation. 

Surviving imports from Etruria to Sicily consist almost 

^ The question of the place of or^in of Khalkidian ware has been reopened by H. R, W. 

{The Origin of Chalcidian Ware), His case for an Etruscan origin is weakened 
by T. Dohrn’s demonstration that the object in Philadelphia by means of which he 
attached Khalkidian to Etruscan models (op. cit., pi. 9) is Etruscan and by the hand of 
a painter (the Ivy painter) who has little relation to Khalkidian {Die schwarzjigurigen 
etruskischen Vasen, 10). The argument from distribution is also weak, as the distribution 
of Khalkidian vases differs markedly from that of Etruscan vases, both Italo-Corintiiian 
(see iVC, 208-9, and below, p. 253) and bucchero (see p. 253, and works there quoted). 
No Khalkidian has been found at Syracuse or Carthage, where Etruscan bucchero kan- 
tharoi are found in fair numbers; no Etruscan vases, except a single Italo-Corinthian 
aryballos, in any of the south Italian colonies. It is likely, as Smith suggests, that buc- 
chero kantharoi were carried to Sicily, Carthage, and Sardinia by Caeretan Greeks; it is 
therefore unlikely that the same men distributed Khalkidian vases to Rhegion, Lokroi, 
and Taras, but not to Syracuse or Carthage. The distribution in mutually exclusive fields 
suggests that the two classes were carried by trade rivals. If there were a case for believing 
that Khalkidian vases were not made at Khialkis (the strongest argument is the absence of 
Khalkidian from sites near Khalkis, such as Eretria, Delos, Rhitsona, Thebes, where it 
might be expected), then Rhegion would be a strong claimant (as suggested by Putorti, 
N Sc, 1924, 102, n., quoting a verbal opinion of Langlotz). But the argument from distribu- 
tion, though opposed to Smith’s suggestion of a Caeretan origin, need indicate only that 
Rhegion was a centre of distribution, not of manufacture. Until Khalkis has been excavated, 
the question cannot be regarded as conclusively settled, Dohrn tells me, however, that he 
has found sherds at Eretria which are closely allied to Rumpfs pseudo-Khalkidian groups 
and to the Eretrian vases now in Athens. I owe much in this discussion to Dohrn’s know- 
ledge and kindness. Langlotz has now re-stated his case for Rhegion: Antike und 
Abendland, iL ii*j, n, II, 
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entirely of bucchero kantharoi. These are fairly numerous at 
Syracuse, Megara, and Selinus, rare elsewhere.' Those at Syra- 
cuse and Megara must have come via the Straits of Messina, 
though it is curious that none has been found at Rhegion. 
Those at Selinus will have been carried either on ships en 
route to Carthage, or perhaps via Carthage. Bucchero of all 
sorts and Italo-Corinthian vases are plentiful in Carthage,^ and 
it is also probable that much of the Corinthian there came 
via Etruria.3 As Selinus was in close touch with Carthage it 
is possible that she got her bucchero thence. Syracuse and 
Selinus, the most active ports of Sicily, are those which would 
most readily receive Etruscan imports. Other bucchero, with 
the exception of kantharoi, was not to Greek taste. Etruscan 
imitations of Corinthian could not compete with the real thing ; 
there are a few Italo-Corinthian vases at Katane, Rhegion, and 
Kroton,'^ but these do not indicate regular import. Etruscan 
pottery is not typical of Etruscan industry to the same extent 
that Greek pottery is of Greek industry. Metal-work was more 
important. There is no Etruscan bronze work found in Sicily 
and south Italy, nor can Etruscan influence be traced in the 
style of south Italian bronzes. Export of Etruscan metal- work 
to Greece, abundantly attested in literary sources,^ is poorly 
documented in the surviving remains by a single Vulci tripod 
on the Acropolis,* but supported by the influence of Etruscan 
metal-forms on the Nikosthenic amphora.’ Etruria would be 

^ In N Sc, 1925, 181, n. 2 Orsi enumerates those in Syracuse Museum : 45 from Syracuse, 18 
from Megara, 2 from Gela (see MA^ xvii. 253-4, 644-8, where he discusses the absence of buc- 
chero from Gela). For Selinus see K, M. T. Atkinson, BSR, xiv. 1 16 ff. ; one in Castelvetrano 
has the unpublished grafBto A ^ 'A o M . None at Kamarina or Akragas. For exports 
from Etruria cf. Jacobsthal, Gallia Graeca, 42 if . ; H. R. W. Smith, of Ckalcidian, 107-8 ; 
G. Karo, Apx* 1937, 316 if. Bucchero kantharoi are found in quantity at PeracWa 
and in Rhodes (Clara Rhodos, iii, fig. 6 ; cf. Jacobsthal, Gott. Gel, Anz, 1933, 4). Most of 
the bucchero exported from Etruria to Sicily and elsewhere belongs to the sixth century, 
but at least two kantharoi at Syracuse are in graves of the middle of the seventh century 
(grave 84, 1893, 470; grave 276, iV 5 c, 1895, 143). 

The suggestion that some bucchero kantharoi are of Sicilian manufacture (Ducati, Stpria 
della Ceramica Greca^ i. loi, n. 4; cf. Atkinson, op. cit. 118) need hardly be considered, seeing 
that those found in Sicily are identical with other sixth-century bucchero. 

Gauckler, RA, xli (1902), 373 ff. ; AA, 1903, 23 (Petersen), 91 (Schulten). 

3 Cf.i\rc,i88. 

4 Rhegion, aryballos, NC, 209; Kroton, alabastron, Crotone Mus. no. 1788, from the 

Albani collection, which was formed entirely within the limits of modern Calabria. Katane, 
Catania Museum (according to a letter from T. Dohm). ^ Cited by Karo, op. cit. 320. 

^ MA, vii. 277 ff. Add a Triton from Bodona, Carapanos, Dodone, pi. 13. 2; cf. Dohm, 
Die schwarzjigurigen etfusMschenVasen, 104, 

*7 Loeschke, viz, 1881, 37; Gallatin, AJA, 1926, 76 if.; Beazley, JES, 1929, 41; Karo, 
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the natural source for base metals, including iron and copper. 
Most of the metals were probably exported refined but un- 
worked. ^ Metals, and perhaps slaves, would be the chief Etrus- 
can exports to Sicily and south Italy. The return traffic would 
be chiefly entrepot trade, aH the imports from Greece passing 
either through the Straits or over one of the south Italian land- 
routes. There is little that can be suggested in the way of direct 
imports originating in the colonies, but the through trade 
would bring them profits. In the late fifth century certainly 
corn was occasionally sent from Sicily to Rome, but the men- 
tion of Sicilian corn in the time of Coriolanus is probably a 
reflection of this later intercourse.^ 

It is difficult to assess the extent of trade with Carthage. An 
estimate must depend on how much of the Greek pottery found 
at Carthage came there through the nearest Greek colonies, 
and whether the Phoenician and Etruscan objects found in 
Sicily were re-exported there from Carthage. 3 Certainly there 
were commercial and personal relations even after the long 
series of wars between Greek and Phoenician had begun. The 
literary evidence belongs all to the flfth and later centuries ; 
but it may be supposed that similar relations existed earlier.''- 
Throughout the seventh century Corinthian vases are plentiful 
at Carthage and Motye, and they continue to be imported in 
the sixth century.^ Malta, which throughout this period was 
Phoenician, receives Corinthian vases from c. 675 onwards.* 
These might as weU be brought from Syracuse as from Car- 

^ For import of bronze from Etruria to Sicily see Orsi, BPIy 1900, 280 ff. 

2 See above, p. 216. 

3 In Les Objets egyptiens et egyptisants du mohilier Juneraire carthaginoiSy 355-6, J, Ver- 
coutter shows good reason to believe that most of the Egyptian objects at Carthage came 
there immediately from the Greek cities of Sicily. He limits this intercourse to the late 
seventh and sixth centuries, because he holds, following R. M. Cook, JHS, 1937, 227 ff., that 
Greek commerce with Egypt did not open until the end of the seventh century. But the 
abundant finds of Egyptian and egyptianizing objects of the seventh century at Rhodes, 
Perachora, and elsewhere in Greece, the proof of the establishment of Egyptians at Rhodes 
as early as 700 (von Bissing, Zeit und Herkunft der in Cerveteri gejundenen Gefdssey 81), and 
the quantity of Egyptian objects of the late eighth and seventh centuries in the Greek 
colonies (see above, p. 233) combine to make it possible that throughout the seventh 
century the Greeks (of Rhodes and Corinth) may have been responsible for the transport 
of the Egyptian objects found in the west, in Etruria, Sicily, and Carthage alike. This does 
not exclude the probability that the earliest Egyptian objects found in Greece and the 
west were carried by Phoenicians, or the possibility that Phoenicians and Carthaginians 
shared in the later traffic. But Vercoutter’s h3q3othesis (op. cit. 354) of direct intercourse 
between Carthage and Egypt in the seventh century is not required by the absence of Greek 
objects in Egypt at that date, given the quantity of Egyptian objects found on Greek sites. 

^ Cf. S. GseU, Hisioire ancienne de V Afrique du Nord, iv. 151-2. 

5 Carthage : NCy 187-8. Motye : see p. 327, below. ^ Johansen, F 5 , 88. 
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thage. The same is true of Kossyra (Pantellaria), where a few 
Greek vases have been found. ' 

Little can be said about intercolonial trade, because it is 
difficult to recognize local manufactures. The colonies must 
all have produced the same staples, foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and probably worked them up for their own needs. 
Industrial products were imported to aU alike from Greece. 
The chief surviving products of local manufacture are terra- 
cottas, with which each city seems in the main to have supplied 
itself. Most of the terra-cottas in all Sicilian cities are alike in 
general type and in some details, but this is not necessarily due 
to interchange between the cities. The common Sicihan element 
is greater than the local peculiarities, and is derived from close 
copying of the current Peloponnesian and East Greek models. 
The types developed locally do not in the archaic period spread 
to other cities. Even Selinus, the most inventive of the colonies, 
where there is abundance of original types, had no influence on 
her neighbours. In the sixth and early fifth centuries, when 
they were still in the main primary producers closely bound to 
Old Greece^, commercial intercourse between the colonies was 
mainly limited to re-export from the larger centres to second- 
class towns. Political and religious intercourse, depending on 
the application of ideas deriving their force from the common 
environment of all colonies, was more important in this period 
than commercial intercourse. 

Many of the sixth- and fifth-century terra-cottas at Kamarina 
came from Gela. Gela was the centre of a flourishing industry, 
which supplied the small Greek and Sikel towns of the interior, 
and made the revetments for the Treasury of the Geloans at 
Olympia.2 Kamarina has a very poor sandy clay, much 
inferior to that of Gela. As Kamarina was from time to time 
under Geloan protection, the Kamarinaians naturally took 
Geloan terra-cottas in preference to their own inferior products. 
Similarly Kroton appears to have supplied architectural terra- 
cottas for the temples of Kaulonia and the Alaian promontory, ^ 
both of which were at the time of their building in territory 
subject to Kroton. At Megara a deposit of terra-cottas was 
found on the beach by the port. It is homogeneous, and almost 
certainly is a cargo which had just been unloaded when the 

^ MAf ix, 523, and figs. 56 and 69. Material in Syracuse Museum, 

2 See below, pp. 269 S’. 

3 Orsi, Templum Apollmis Alaei, 6 $» 
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city was destroyed. The clay agrees with thatof Syracusan terra- 
cottas, though the predominant type is not found at Syracuse. 
Many of the terra-cottas found in the ditch of the town- wall of 
Megara, dumped there from a sanctuary, are of the same clay 
as this cargo. It seems that a large part of Megara's terra- 
cottas came from the neighbouring Syracuse, whose workshops 
turned out special types for the Megarian market. ^ Akragantine 
pithoi were occasionally exported to Sehnus and Motye,^ either 
for their own sake or for their contents. Lokroi had at the end of 
the sixth and in the fifth century a flourishing school of art, 
producing many special types, but they seldom travelled farther 
than the dependent colonies of Medma and Hipponion. There 
is part of a Lokrian pinax at Selinus.^ One important terra- 
cotta at Kamarina is Lokrian another of the same type at 
Sehnus is of the same clay, and is certainly not Selinuntine.s 
This type has a considerable vogue in Sicily, especially at 
Sehnus, but it may have been developed both there and at 
Lokroi from imitation of imported sculpture. Lokrian exports 
in the second half of the fifth century are more frequent,^ but 
there is little evidence of contemporary influence when the 
Lokrian artists were at their best. Tarentine terra-cotta 
figurines and antefixes of the second half of the fifth century 
are widely exported, even to Sicily 

It must be remembered that, though there are many local 
types of Selinuntine terra-cottas, none of them is a copy of the 
metopes. Europa on the bull is found in terra-cottas only at 
Sehnus, but the type is not the same as that of the weU-known 
early metope. As terra-cottas are the chief artistic remains of 
other cities, we should not expect to find the influence of 
Sehnuntine sculpture in them. In architecture, there are traces 
of Sehnuntine influence on Akragas; at least one invention of 

^ MA, L 913 If. 

2 Selinus, Marconi, 209 ; Motye, Whitaker, fig. 103. 

3 M J:, xxxii. 374, pL 7S. 6. 

^ MA, xiv. 869, %, 74, Orsi says ‘la creta chiara, biancastra, pulverulenta e non com- 
patta non e camarinese, e forse nemmeno siceliota^ Lokrian terra-cotta from Taranto: 
Bull, Metr, Mus, 1922, 113, fig. i; cf, iV Sc, 1913 SuppL, 98, from Medma. See Ashmole, 
20, n. I. 

5 xxxii, pi. Lxvm. 6. 

6 Mirror-handles, probably Lokrian, at Kroton (Mus. no. 1766), Taras {]zntzm. Bronze- 
werksiatten in Grossgriechenland und Sizilien, 4, no. 38), Rhegion (Mus. Civico) ; c£. p. 292. 
Pinakes at Kroton (Mus. nos. 2019-23), HeraHeia (Crotone, nos. 2024-5), Taras {11 Museo 
Nazionale di Taranto, figs, on p. 44) are of a form adopted from Lokroi. 

7 Cf. Orsi, Templum Apollinis Alaei, 6% ^,} Sizilische Dachtermhotten, 27; 

Wuilleumier, Tarente, 228, 422, 427. Import to Taras from Kaulonia : ibid. 432. 
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Selinuntine architecture was copied at Akragas/ and the stone 
sima of the temple of Herakles there was painted with lotus 
and palmette between Hons’ heads, in the same style as temple 

GatSelinus.2 . . , -i,- 

In the early fifth century there was an export of building- 
stone from Syracuse. The finest stone near Syracuse, the 
‘pietra di MeliUi’ from the quarries behind Megara, was not 
available till the Deinomenid period, when it was used for the 
new temple of Athena. It was exported to Kaulonia, where 
the foundations of the temple bmlt in the decade 470-460 are 
said to be of Syracusan stone.^ Sarcophagi of the late sixth 
century at Katane are said to be of Syracusan hmestone,^ and 
at a much later date Syracusan stone was used in the theatre 

of Katane.s , . r . -i. 

Sicily is not ricli in good stone. The chief effect was the use 

of terra-cotta in architecture and sculpture. But when stone 
had to be used it must often have been brought long distances. 
There is none on the south coast or in the fiat-topped clayey 
hills inland. Diodoros’ vivid description of the carriage of 
stone from Agyrion to Engyon to build the temple of the 
Mothers^ illustrates the stonelessness of many Sicilian towns 
and the obstacles which bad roads put in the way of land 
transport. The stone of Akrai was similarly used m neighbour- 
ing towns which had no stone, or no good stone, as well as in 
Syracuse. From some place in the Heraian hills stone was 
carried to S. Mauro.? There is no building-stone near Gela and 
Kamarina, and both towns probably brought it by sea to build 
their walls and temples. The remains of Gela were not enough 
to build its successor Terranoya in the thirteenth century a.d., 
and Kamarina also was despoiled.® . .,^1 

In south Italy also the available stone is either very soft 
friable limestone or hard intrusive rock, difficult to work and 
not attractive to Greek masons. The Syracusan stone was of 
a much higher quality, and was preferred when they wished 
to build the most splendid temples possible. In the access of 

^ MA, XXXV. 238—40. The angle of the pediment of temple C at Seiinns is imitated in 

temple F and the temple of Herakles at Akragas. n /c r \ 

^ MA, XXXV. 227-8. Compare pll. Lix-m, UCIII (Mragas) with pll. xxiT-2ay (Selmus) , 
pi. LXII (cf. N Sc, 1925, 448 ff.) with pll. XXI-XXII (Sehnus). Cf. also Marconi, Hmera, pi. at 

xxiii. 837 ff.; ‘pietra di Siracusa’ was used also at :^egion 1886, 63). 

s FazeWo, de rebus Siculis decadeSg L 2 $o, 

so8s 
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prosperity which came to all cities in the early fifth century, 
they were able to get the best stone from Syracuse, and, at 
Kaulonia at least, the cost of sea-borne stone would not be 
much greater than of poorer stone from distant Italian quarries. 
Elsewhere in south Italy stone was brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Taranto, where there is abundance of soft, easily 
worked limestone. The temple of Apollo Alaios was rebuilt in 
the second quarter of the fifth century with this stone. ^ Stone 
was also brought from Apulia to Herakleia, the successor of 
Siris.2 

1 Orsi, Templum Apollinis Alaei, 20 ff. 

2 E. Bracco, N Sc, 1934, 470. 



CHAPTER IX 
ART AND INDUSTRY 

C OLONIAL industry, before the fifth century at least, was 
unimportant. Sybaris, the most advanced of the colonial 
cities, is the only one known to have engaged in ' heavy ’ 
industries, which may have been of only local importance.^ 
The evidence concerning the other cities is extremely sHght, 
but it is probable that the population was almost entirely 
occupied in agriculture and commerce. Considering the pro- 
found change which the early fifth century brought to aU cities 
of Sicily and south Italy, we have no right to carry back to 
an earher age fifth-century and later references to industry in 
these areas. In any case these references are few. The chariots 
of Sicily were famous for their victories at Olympia and Delphi, 
but their manufacture is not the mark of an industrial country. ^ 
Sicilian beds and cushions were well known in Athens at the 
end of the fifth century, and Sicilian furniture long remained 
famous.3 Syracusan skyphoi are praised by Athenaios next to 
Boiotian and Rhodian, in a timeless reference.^ The material 
is unspecified; perhaps silver. But the best of the furniture 
and precious vessels which Verres stole from Sicilian owners 
was imported from Greece. Though Cicero alludes in general 
terms to Sicilian work of that sort, he does not mention a single 
Sicilian piece.® 

There was no manufacture of the typical Greek product, 
painted pottery, on any but the smallest scale. The reverse 
has sometimes been stated,^ and it has been thought that a 
high proportion of the Protocorinthian and Corinthian vases 
found in Sicily were made there. This opinion depends in part 
on the naive view that pottery is likely to have been made 
where it is found, and on Orsi's suggestion, made when he 

^ See above, p. 78. 

2 Pindar, fr. 95 Bowra (106 Schroeder) ; cf. Kritias ap. Athen. 28^. 

3 Eiiboulos fr. 121 ICock (ap. Athen. 47/) : 

Sks €7rrdKXivov — iTfranXivo^ ovroaL 
— /cat 'TreWe KXlvas I^i>K€\tK<is-—X4’/ dXXo Tt. 

— EiK^XiKO. repooKe^dXaia nivr€* 

Pliny, iVH xvi. 225 ; Aelian, FH xii. 29. ^ ' 

^ Athen. 500&. Cf. Ei.KeXi.Kd pardvia, Euboulos ap, Athen. 28^5 Alexis, ibid. 169^^. 

3 Verr» ii. iv. 21. 46 : * Credo turn cum Sicilia florebat opibus et copiis magna artificia 
fuisse in ea insula. ' See Scramuzza, op. cit, 285if., for further references. 

^ Pace, ACS A, ii. 462, and literature there quoted. 
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began to excavate the cemeteries of Syracuse, that a number 
of vases of the Protocorinthian style, then less well known than 
now and not yet localized, might be of local origin. It is true 
that suitable clay occurs in the imme(hate neighbourhood of 
Syracuse as well as elsewhere in Sicily, and was used for 
figurines and architectural terra-cottas. But no criterion of 
technique or style has ever been proposed to differentiate the 
supposed Sicilian imitations from Corinthian originals. The 
criterion evidently, though not expressly, used is one of style : 
the ordinary vases of poor style must be local, because such 
things would not be exported all the way to Sicily. This argu- 
ment is used equally of Protocorinthian and Corinthian vases. 
It win be easier to consider those of the Corinthian style first, 
because the poorer works of this series have been more 
thoroughly studied and are more easily accessible in publica- 
tions. 

No group of vases by the same painter, or from the same 
workshop, has an exclusively western range, although the finds 
from Sicily and Etruria are so large a part of the total of 
Corinthian vases. When vases of the same style are found in 
the islands, in south Russia, in Corinth and most parts of the 
Greek mainland, as weU as in Sicily, it is clear that the examples 
in Sicily must have the same origin as the others ; that that is 
Corinth is made certain by the discovery of damaged and mis- 
fired pieces in the Corinthian Kerameikos. The same argument 
holds for the styleless vases of no artistic merit which are so 
common in the west. The lists of degenerate aryballoi in the 
appendix to Ure’s Aryballoi and Figurines A and the proveni- 
ences of small kotylai in Necrocorinthia,^ show that identical 
vases have been found over almost the whole Greek world, 
and can have been made only in Corinth. It applies also to 
Protocorinthian vases, whose distribution is nearly as wide. A 
very full series has been found, though not yet published, at 
the Corinthian sanctuary of Perachora, and no class of Proto- 
corinthian vase found in Sicily is without a parallel there. To 
go more deeply into the question of style, other imitations, such 
as Italo-Corinthian, are easily distinguished from genuine 
Corinthian. This is true also of small groups, such as Boiotian 
imitations. A local fabric which is to be ascribed to Corinthian 


^ See especially N Sc, 1893, 450. 

2 pp. 90 ff. ; see also Blinkenberg, Linios^ i. 623 ff. 

3 p. 334; cf. p. 183, 4 iVC, 202 if.; A. 5. and P. N. Ure, AA, 1933, 8 if. 
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colonists has now been found in Ithaka, and is clearly distin- 
guishable by its style as well as on grounds of technique^ The 
Corinthian style (including also Protocorinthian) in spite of 
variations has at every period of its development a unity which 
does not allow us to detach any considerable body of vases and 
assign them to another centre of manufacture, 2 even if other 
considerations were not against this. 

The same is true of clay and technique. Corinthian clay may 
vary considerably from the familiar greenish colour, according 
to the degree of refinement and the baking, and the clay of 
every vase found in Sicily has a parallel at Corinth or Pera- 
chora.3 Therefore vases which on technical grounds alone 
might have been made in Syracuse may equally well have been 
made in Corinth. As the finds in the two places have the same 
range, there is a strong presumption that the two series were 
made in the same place. This becomes a certainty when the 
style of decoration is also considered. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the number of ordinary 
little vases, both Protocorinthian and Corinthian, in Sicily is 
that they were extremely cheap. Corinth had such natural 
advantages and was able to produce on so large a scale that 
she could export her mass-produced goods to Sicily, as well as 
to nearer markets, more cheaply than they could be manufac- 
tured there. This supremacy lasted long after the export of 
fine painted vases had passed from Corinth to Athens. The 
mass of even the poorest and latest vases, the wretched 
aryballoi and miniature kotylai, was imported to Sicily. 

This does not mean that absolutely no vases were made in 
the colonies, but that manufacture of anything _ but coarse 
unpainted pottery was of no artistic or economic importance. 
A few figured olpai are of Sicilian manufacture ; Payne allows 
Palermo 153, from Gela, and Louvre C. A. 1695 to which 
perhaps Palermo 156, from Gela, is to be added. Lane has 
distinguished a few south Italian imitations of unfigured 
Laconian vases. ^ There are isolated imitations of Attic black 

7 ^ An account of the Ithakan style will be given by M. Robertson in publishing the vases 
found at Aetos in Ithaka ; cf. JHS, 1933, 283 ; BSA, xxxix, 17. 

« The group of Geometric vases detached by Weinberg and tentatively assigned to 
Aigina (J/. 4 , 1941, 3off.)isnot here in question. No members of it have been found west 
of the Adriatic. 

3 Cf. Payne, iVC, 264 ff. ; i. 53. 

NC, 205. 

s BSAp xxxiv» 1S6, Cf. below, p. 290, n. 5, 
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figure, all wretchedly bad. Most of them are south ItaKan.i 
There may have been occasional manufacture of this sort, and 
also of unfigured vases, at Syracuse ; but its productions have 
not yet been clearly recognized. 

On the Manella hill at Lokroi, above the sanctuary of Perse- 
phone, a fused mass of half a dozen miniature kotylai was 
found which went wrong in firing.^ This is the clearest possible 
proof that some pottery was manufactured at Lokroi. But the 
frequent and authoritative statements^ that the mass of the 
degenerate Late Corinthian vases found at Lokroi is of local 
manufacture are not justified. Orsi asserts that the clay is the 
same as the clay of the Lokrian terra-cottas. The Lokrian clay, 
sandy, with frequent gleams of mica, is very easily recognizable. 
But the clay in which the deposits were buried is also full of this 
micaceous sand, which has adhered to the surface of the sherds 
buried in it and is with difficulty completely removed by wash- 
ing. Of the few sherds which I have been able to examine two 
only are of this composition through and through. Though it 
has not been possible to see anything hke the 14,000 kotylai 
excavated, Payne has examined a representative collection of 
sherds in which a very small proportion, and none with figures, 
is of the local clay. There can be no doubt that the great 
mass of Late Corinthian pottery dedicated to Persephone was 
imported from Corinth. The local manufacture merely sup- 
plemented the supply of the poorer kinds of articles. The 
conclusion is that these vases could be shipped from Corinth 
to Lokroi more cheaply than they could be manufactured at 

1 Italian black-figure : 

Reggio Calabria (?), from Kaulonia, neck-amphora, MA, xxiii. 925, fig. 1645 cf. Jacobs- 

thdl, Ornamented 11$, n; 

Reggio Calabria (?), from Lokroi, lekythos, N Sc, 1913 SuppL 21, fig. 22 ; 

Munich, Sieveking-Hackl, i, pi. 33, no. 834, amphora from ‘ Italy ’ with Akhaian alphabet ; 

Taranto, from Metapontion, vase with inscription, N Sc, 1885, 607 ; 

Berlin, Antiquarium F 2137, column-krater ‘unbestimmter unteritalischen Gattung’ 

(Furtwangler) ; 

Bari, krater, Dohrn, Die sf. etruskischen Vasen, 130, Abschnitt E (Dohm now thinks this 

vase south Italian, not Etruscan) ; 

— and other insignificant vases. Cf. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, 44; Dohrn, Siudi Eiruschi, 
xii. 279 if.; Xlxt, Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery, 74, n. 3, 77. See Dohrn’s judgement, op. 
cit. 280 : ‘ Es ist ausserdem bezeichnend, dass in der griechischen Kolonien Unteritaliens und 
Siziliens die lokalen Nachbiidungen sowohl zahienmassig wie gattungsmassig weit zuriick- 
stehen hinter denen Etruriens. . . . Im Gebiet der griechischen Kolonien ist es nie zu der 
Entwicklung eines nennenswerten, eigenen schwarzfigurigen Malstils gekommen/ 

For Sicilian black-figure cf. p. 135. 

2 I thank Mr. D, F. Allen for this information. 

3 e.g. Orsi, BolL d^Arte, 1909, 473; Rumpf, loc. cit. 
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Lokroi. This import continued until the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, as the t5rpes at Lokroi are identical with the Late Corin- 
thian vases buried at Rhitsona in graves of that period. 

There was perhaps a local variant of Corinthian at Poseidonia. 
Grave VI of the Spinazzo cemetery contained a kotyle, an 
amphoriskos, and a cinquefoil arybaUos, all of a reddish-brown 
clay with brown varnish. A small proportion of the pottery of 
Corinthian style from the excavation of the Heraion in progress 
is of the same reddish or orange-red clay, which is the same as 
the clay of the local terra-cottas and agrees very nearly with 
the clay of Paestan red-figure. In Salerno Museum are other 
pieces of this fabric from Eboh, Battipagha, and other sites in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Poseidonia.^ 

The K3Tnaian vases of Protocorinthian style are better 
known.2 Most of these are early, and so pure in style that they 
are to be distinguished only by their clay, and may pass for 
genuine in photographs. There are similarly vases of pure 
Protocorinthian style made at Falerii and in Etruria.^ The 
closeness of the imitations shows that the potters were Corin- 
thians. It may be deduced that their object was to produce 
Corinthian vases to supplement supphes from Corinth, which 
might be irregular owing to the remoteness of this part of Italy. 
Poseidonia and K5mie were the most distant of the Itahan 
colonies, and Corinthian economic domination was perhaps less 
complete there than in Magna Graecia and Sicily. Also, the 
closer neighbourhood of the Etruscans may have been more 
stimulating than that of barbarians. 

These unimportant oddments are the only vases whose 
colonial origin is certain. It may be that the same causes which 
at Kyme produced imitations of Protocorinthian produced 
other shortlived fabrics in Sicily also. But as the lesser fabrics 
of Greece proper become better known, the number of vases 
which cannot be assigned to one or the other of them shrinks. 
The so-called Fusco kraters from Syracuse used to be thought 
local : P. E. Arias’s recent study of them has shown convincingly 
that they are some Argive, some Cycladic.^ I know only one 
considerable vase at Syracuse which has not found a home, and 
may therefore be local; the stamnos N Sc, 1925, pi. 12. Pos- 

* Johansen, VS, 89, speaks of ‘ des poteries locales en partie imitdes des types sicyoniens ’ 
at Suessula, Capua, Valle del Sarno. 

^ See Blakeway, JRS, 1935, 145 ; Payne, PV, 21, on pi. 4. i* 

3 ■'Blakeway, 'Op. :cit. 132 ff. ■ 

4 BCH, 1934 144 ff. 
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sibly imports of Cretan to Gela were eked out by imitations. 
In N ecwcorinthia Payne has left open the question whether a 
number of situlas and other large vases were Cretan or Geloan 
in my opinion the probabilities are in favour of Cretan. One 
vase is certainly Geloan, for its decoration has Siculan II 
parallels which are earlier than it.^ 

Other vases found on Sikel sites appear to be of local clay, 
but Greek in form and decoration.^ There are a few geometric 
vases of this sort, but they are much less common than imita- 
tions more or less faithful of Greek vases by Sikel hands. In 
the seventh and sixth centuries the Siculan fabric survives as 
a backward sub-geometric style (Siculan IV) As far as shape 
is concerned, many Siculan vases, amphoras, hydriai, oinochoai 
might be Greek vases, and it may be that some Greek potters 
took part in the local manufacture on Sikel sites, s The very 
simple decoration, however, unlike that of any contemporary 
Greek fabric, makes it impossible to be certain how large a 
proportion is to be assigned to Greek potters and painters. If 
it is allowed that some of the more Greek-looking of Siculan IV 
vases were made by Greeks, it appears that the potters will 
have lived in the Sikel towns, or at least worked exclusively 
for the Sikel market ; for none of these vases is found in the 
Greek colonies,® only one or two even in the small Greek inland 
posts in contact with the Sikels. The reason why pots should 
be made by Greeks for Sikels, but not for use in their own 
cities, will be partly economic, because problems of transport 
and supply made Greek vases more expensive inland than on 
the coast, partly because the Sikels had grown used to sub- 
geometric vases which were no longer made in Corinth or any 
other centre of Greek industry. A clear case of Greek potters 
at work in native Italian settlements is at Torre Galli in 
Calabria, where there are what can only be called Greek vases 
made in the local clay.^ The clay is unmistakable and the 
wretched native potters cannot be held capable of successfully 
imitating a Greek vase. So Greek shape and style must be due 

1 p. 5, n. I. 

2 xvii, pL5,right. 

3 See Biakeway, BSA^ xxxiii. 184 fif. (‘local Geometric pottery painted by Greek crafts- 
men’). 

4 SQekktxstxbm.,DerGeometnscheStilinItalien,2$^l* 

s Cf. above, pp. 171 if. 

^ Such rare Siculan pottery as is found in the colonies is not painted ; e.g. Selinus, MA^ 
xxxii, pL 78. 10 (cf. ibid, 344)* 
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to the presence of Greeks, which is inferred also from the burial 
customs. 

Pottery may be taken as typical of other industries whose 
products have perished. Of other minor arts, only one was 
certainly practised extensively in the archaic period, the manu- 
facture of terra-cotta figurines. Though there are imports from 
the Peloponnese and East Greece, the great majority of small 
terra-cottas were made where they were dedicated. Differ- 
ences in clay indicate that though there was a uniform style 
throughout Sicily and south Italy, each town or large sanctuary 
manufactured for its own use. Thus there was a factory 
adjacent to the sanctuary of the goddesses at Akragas where 
two deposits of moulds extending from the sixth century to 
the third have been found.* These include some attractive 
works, the finest of which are two late archaic plaques, one 
figuring a gorgon, the other Herakles and Eurystheus. They 
are further important as providing the clearest case of a factory 
on the spot, just outside the sanctuary for which it supplied 
votive offerings. This sanctuary was in the archaic period 
before the great temples were built, and probably after, one of 
the busiest centres of the rehgious fife of Akragas. Export 
from a centre of manufacture to the neighbouring towns was 
also fairly common.^ The same is true of larger works and 
architectural terra-cottas. The stylistic affihations of archaic 
terra-cottas will be discussed later: so much for them as 
evidence of colonial industry. 

It is not so easy to discuss bronzes and other metal-work, 
because they have received less study than pottery, and there 
is little agreement about centres of manufacture. One class of 
bronzes has been the subject of a very thorough study : Blinken- 
berg is of the opinion that Greek fibulas are not found in Italy 
and Sicily, and that ‘Italic’ types are found in the graves and 
sanctuaries of the Greek colonies.^ This categorical statement 
needs some modification. The common ‘boat’ and ‘leech’ 
fibulas, both plain and decorated with amber and ivory, are 
found on many Greek sites, and there is good reason to regard 
them as Corinthian.'^ So probably are the ivory disk-fibulas 
common on both sides of the Ionian Sea, which are also called 

^ Rizzo, RM, 1897, 253 ff. ; 1 . Marconi, N Sc, 1930, 73 ff. ; P. Marconi, Agrigento Arcaica, 
50 f. 

2 See above, p. 255. 

^ Les Rihulesgrecs et ofientales, 2$i* 

^ Payne, Perachora, i. 168, 170, 
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Sicilian or Italian by Blinkenberg.^ These types cover most 
of the fibulas found in the colonies; this is true especially of 
Syracuse.^ There are a number of Italian fibulas found in 
Greece, notably at Olympia,^ but it may be doubted whether 
any of them are of specifically Sicilian types. The finding of 
fibulas at the great sanctuaries of Greece proves, of course, the 
presence of visitors from Italy who wore them, not commerce 
between the colonies and the mainland. 

Other bronzes of everyday use show a general and sometimes 
close similarity to those at Perachora. For instance, the dress- 
pins found at Syracuse have parallels at Perachora, and the 
same t3^es are common in both places.^ 

The archaic bronze figures and vases in Sicily were most if 
not all imported. Only isolated figures of the archaic period 
have been found, nearly aU of poor quahty. There is an inclina- 
tion to regard the poorer pieces as local works made where they 
were found. But there was provincial work in mainland Greece, 
and we know that vases of the poorest artistic quality were 
exported from Greece; why not then also bronzes? In any 
case, no group of bronzes with any firm connexion with Sicily 
can be put together earlier than that which forms round the 
Adernb libation-pourer. Some of the poor earher pieces may 
be Sicilian, but there are no works of better quality from which 
the characteristics, or even the existence, of a Sicihan style 
may be deduced. Considering how much digging has been done, 
it is fair to conclude that there was no important school of 
bronze-working in Sicily in the sixth or fifth century, s South 
Italy is a different matter, which will be considered later. To 

^ Op. cit., 262 ff. 

^ See, for instance, the statistics for the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse ; out of 63 fibulas, 
31 were of the ivory-and-amber type, 23 ‘boats’, and only 2 of the typical Italian ‘serpeg- 
gianti’ (iV 5 ^, 1895, 115). 

3 Blinkenberg, op. cit. 197 ff. ; Karo, 'Apx. 1937, 317. 

4 Perachora^ i. 172 ff. ; especially type B of Payne’s classification. 

3 U. Jantzen, Bronzewerkstditen in Grossgriechenland und Sizilien^ 54 ff., discusses the 
question fully. He gives a Sicilian origin to only small groups or single works only, and 
cannot differentiate a Sicilian style or styles. Let us take the mirror-handles as an example. 
One of the archaic period has been found in Sicily (Palermo Mus., from Akragas ; Jantzen, 
pi. 22. 89-90). Jantzen, p. 58, compares it with figures found at Lokroi, but rightly deGlines 
to assign it to the same fabric. Now one swallow does not make a summer, and one mirror- 
handle found in Sicily, even if made there, does not make a school or workshop. (The fifth- 
century mirror-handle from Ravanusa, Syracuse 29179, Jantzen, pi. 22. 91, is perhaps 
Corinthian.) In general, Jantzen places too much weight on the criterion of provenience, 
or reported provenience. This is especially dangerous when it concerns pieces bought in the 
market or coming from old Italian collections. It is no argument for a origin that 

a bronze was possibly or even probably found in south Italy (ibid. 60). 
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anticipate my conclusions, there were artists working in bronze 
in the late archaic period in the Italian colonies, but the 
industry did not assume importance until the second half of 
the fifth century. 

For about a century after the foundation of Syracuse there 
is no colonial art of which we can speak. The absence of sculp- 
ture and other large works of art may be explained by chance 
of discovery, as the period is remote and their number would 
be few. But there are no remains of buildings with any archi- 
tectural pretensions older than the late seventh century. There 
are none of the so-called minor arts, no bronze vases or gold 
jewellery such as the Etruscans were making, no pottery or 
terra-cottas. This cannot be explained by poverty or back- 
wardness, for the state of affairs continues long after the 
colonists were well established, and the graves show prosperity 
if not great riches. It may have been due partly to choice, the 
colonists preferring things brought from the mother country, 
but more to economic conditions. During most of this period 
the hold of Corinth on the western markets was complete. The 
Corinthians could keep other traders from the west, and pre- 
sumably could market their goods so cheaply that it was not 
worth while to attempt to compete with them by local manu- 
facture. We need not suspect any but unconscious economic 
pressure, but must recognize that political circumstances did 
not encourage any state action to combat the monopoly ; the 
Corinthian merchants were surely on the best of terms with 
the colonial oligarchies. 

As there is a little Cretan commerce in the seventh century, * 
so some of the earliest works of art known to us are Cretan. A 
statue ascribed to Daidalos was said to have been captured by 
the Geloans soon after 690.2 Other Cretan works were imported 
to the colonies,^ and there is a considerable Cretan influence in 
some early western terra-cottas, though it may have been 
exercised indirectly, through the art of the Peloponnese, 
Sparta, or Corinth. These terra-cottas are associated with a 

^ See above, p. 230. 

2 Paus. viiL 46. 2. See above, p. 1 12. 

3 Terra-cottas : relief at Taranto, Langlotz, Antike Plastik, 113 if. (third quarter of seventh 
century) ; %urine in ColL Santangelo, Naples, probably from Magna Graecia, Jenkins, 
BSA, xxxiii. 66, n. 7 ; DedaUcay 60, n. i ; 1891, 253 ff. (same date) ; figurine in Berlin, 
from Taranto, Jenkins, Dedalica, 54, pL vii. 5 (last quarter). The Cretan influence in the 
wall-paintings of the'froinba Campana at Veii (cf. Rumpf, DieWandmalereien in F^n,37ff.) 
and imports and influence of Cretan metal-work in Etruria (Kxmz&yKretische Bronzereliefs, 
270) are relevant. 
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group of sculptures in soft limestone which are loosely called 
dedalic,^ though they do not show the same style as the Cretan 
and Peloponnesian works to which the term is now conven- 
tionally apphed. They belong to the early sixth century and 
perhaps also the late seventh. One of them, the Laianello 
head, 2 is a work of distinction. The ‘ dedalic ' terra-cottas are 
among the earliest in Sicily. It is noteworthy that a large 
number of them were found at Sehnus, the youngest of the 
Sicilian colonies. There are neither imported nor local pieces 
older than the last quarter of the seventh century. This is 
precisely the period when the output at Corinth became 
copious. Protocorinthian figurines are individual, most Corin- 
thian examples are of a few types and carelessly made. 3 There 
can be Httle doubt that these cheap figurines were exported to 
Sicily and imitated there. Many early terra-cottas found at 
Selinus were imported from the Peloponnese.-^ Technical 
methods are common to Corinth and the west.s 

From this time forward Sicilian art is a province of Corin- 
thian art. Payne is able in treating Corinthian sculpture to 
illustrate it by means of a number of colonial works. The 
earliest is the Sjnracuse gorgon, which is fully in place in the 
series of Corinthian gorgons.^ A later example is a limestone 
relief from S. Mauro, which is purely Corinthian in style.'^ The 
most characteristic SiciHan art is the decoration of temples by 
painted terra-cotta sculptures and revetments.® These are in 

^ Orsi, ‘Daedalica Siciliae in Mon, Piot, xxii. 131 ff. ; Pace, ACS A, ii. 3 ff. ; P. E. Arias, 
‘ Daedalica Siciliae in Annuario della R, Scuola Normale di Pisa, ser. ii, vol. vi. 129 ff. For 
the terra-cottas, see also Gabrici, ‘Daedalica Selinuntia’, in Alii della R. Accademia di 
Napoli, V, 1924, 3 ff. ; MA, xxxii. 205 ff. and pi. 37. i-ii ; Kekule, Die Terrahotten vonSicilien, 
fig. I (= Pace, op. cit., figs. 7-8) ; MA, xvii, figs. 532, 534 j Bollettino d^Arte, 1907, iii, 8, fig. 3. 

2 In Syracuse, from Syracuse : Mon, Pioi, xxii, pi. 14 and fig. 2, 

3 See R. J. H. Jenkins, Perachora, i. 194. 

e.g. xxxii, pL 37. 7 ; 41. 7 ; 43. 1, 7 ; cf. pp. 206, 209, 220, 300. 

5 Jenkins, op. cit. 195. 

^ MA, XXV, pi, 16; Pace, ACS A, ii, pi. 5 ; Pa5me, NC, fig. 23 E; P. Montuoro, Mem, Acc, 
Line, 1925, 282 ff. ; compared with the Corfu gorgon by Hill, Corinth IV, i, 7. The purpose of 
this relief is uncertain. Mrs. Van Buren’s view that it was a corner-akroterion is certainly 
wrong (APR, 158). Darsow suggests a metope or, more probably, an antepagmentum 
(Sizilische Daehierrakoiten, 56). It is earlier than any of the architectural terra-cottas from 
the Athenaion, and it would hardly have been so well preserved if it had been on a building 
the rest of whose terra-cottas have not been preserved even in small fragments. Mrs. Van 
Biiren’s earlier suggestion that it was an independent offering is the most likely (JHS, 1921, 
209). 

7 MA, XX, pi. 9; Pais, Ancient Italy, ch. xii. S>clcml, Grie€hische Vasen aus Frankfurter 
Sammlunge 7 t, 29, fig. 12, uses it to illustrate ‘ die Einheitlichkeit des korinthischen Stils ’. Cf. 
Payne, VC, 124, 214, 218. 

^ See Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revetments of Sicily and Magna Graecia; Darsow, 
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a form invented by Corinthians or Sikyonians,i and Corinthian 
in the elements of their style.^ 

The earhest architectural terra-cottas found in Sicily are in 
form and style exactly like those current in Greece in the 
seventh century ; both the Laconian^ style and the Corinthian^ 
are represented, but only in small fragments. There soon 
developed a style which, while it has paraUels in the Corinthian 
sphere of western Greece, is sufficiently distinct to be called 
Sicilian. The earliest examples of this^ may be considered as 
developments of the still earlier pieces in Corinthian style. The 
most fully preserved Sicilian revetments are from the Athenaion 
at Syracuse, where three groups are well represented and a 
number of others in fragments (MA, xxv, pU. 18, 20-1, 22) ; 
Gela, archaic temple, unpublished ; S. Mauro {MA, xx, pli. 5-7) ; 
Selinus, temple C {MA, xxxv, pU. 17-35) ; and the Treasury of 
the Geloans at Olympia {Olympia, ii. 53 
The main elements of the ‘ Sicilian ’ style are the Doric leaf 
and the double-cable pattern. Both are found in the revet- 
ments of the early sixth century from Corfu, Kalydon, and 
Troizen.7 The cable is present already in the seventh century 
at Thermon.8 The temples at Corfu, Kalydon, and Thermon 
were built probably by Corinthians, certainly under exclusively 
Corinthian influence ; Troizen is a near neighbour of Corinth. 
So, though this style has not been found at Corinth, there is no 
doubt that it is Corinthian.^ There are no western examples 

Sizilische Dachterrakotten, Darsow’s reeerit synthesis of the Sicilian material is admirable 
on the technical side. As this is complicated and not easy to put briefly, I shall simply refer 
to Darsow for technical questions. 

^ Pliny, NH xxxv. 151-2 ; cf. Hill, Corinth IV, i. 5 ff. ; Payne, NC, 248 ff. 

2 Cf. Orsi, MA, xxv. 687; Payne, loc. cit.; Demangel, La Frise ionique, 135 j .Ddrpfeld, 

1914, 168 (Corfu). 

3 Darsow, op. cit. 61 (Gela only; MA, xxxv, pi. 36, i, from Selinus is rightly rejected); 
Van Buren, APR, 151-2, disk acroteria nos. 1-5. 

^ At Grammichele (Van Buren, op. cit., fig. 20) and Syracuse (ibid., fig. i) ; cf, Darsow, 
6rff. 

5 Selinus, MA, xxxv, pi. 45 ; Gela, Van Buren, fig. 31 ; S. Mauro, ibid., fig. 24 (see Darsow, 
39 fl.). By ignoring the fact that these are in decoration intermediate between those cited 
in the last note and the full ‘ Sicilian ’ revetments Darsow overemphasizes the indepen- 
dence of the latter. 

® For a female head from the Treasury of the Geloans see Jdl, 1937, Olympiabericht, 
pli. 26-7. 

7 Corfu, VC, fig. io8b ; AM, 1914, 167, fig, 4; Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments, figs. 
61-3. Kalydon, NC, %. io8a, Troizen, van Buren, GFR, fig. 145. 

® Van Buren, CVi?, figs. 141-2 ; cf. Darsow, 83 ff. 

^ Darsow, 77 fi., prefers the hypothesis of direct intercourse between western Greece and 
Sicily. This is plausible in the case of Korkyra, less so for relatively obscure sites in Aitolia 
and Akarnania, and ignores the essentially Corinthian nature of the latter group. Considering 
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exactly like the Troizen and Kalydon revetments— tongue- 
pattern above double-cable pattern with eyes and simple pal- 
mettes. But the S3)Tacusan-Geloan version with Doric leaf, 
chequers, double-cable pattern, with rosettes in the eyes and 
palmettes between in the space between the cables, though 
more developed, is clearly derived from it. The decorative 
elements are all Corinthian, the effective combination may 
justly be called Sicilian. Nothing in Greece compares with the 
gaiety and richness of the western group, including the Treasury 
of the Geloans. The many technical differences between 
Sicilian and Corinthian roofs, both in the shape of the tiles and 
the way they are put together, ^ show the originality, within 
the general system learnt from Corinth, of the SicUian archi- 
tects. 

The Sicilian style is equally at home in S5n:acuse and Gela 
and in the region of the Heraian hills. Variants are not sufficient 
to establish the existence of local schools. The revetments of 
Sehnus, the best preserved of which belongs to temple C, are 
decorated in a very similar style, and variations may be due 
simply to a slightly later date. They show also technical differ- 
ences, however, which correspond with the modification at 
Sehnus of canonical architectural forms. At Akragas both the 
Syracusan-Geloan and the Sehnuntine varieties of the Sicihan 
style are found. In south Italy it is certainly used at Rhegion.^ 
The most archaic sima from the temple of Hera Lakinia, of the 
early sixth century, is of the same general type, though it has 
no exact parallels in Sicily.^ A later piece from Kroton which 
I have not seen^ should be closely associated with the Sicihan 
^oup. The pieces from Sybaris or its neighbourhood, preserved 
in Cosenza, which also I have not seen, should, from Orsi’s 
description,® be of this style, and the geison with cable-pattern 

the strength of Corinthian ties everywhere in the west, it is much more likely that depen- 
dence on Corinth accounts for all the likenesses between the two sides of the Ionian Sea. 

^ Id,, 29 If, Darsow partly obscures their unity by confining the term ‘Corinthian’ to 
seventh-century examples found at or near Corinth, which are put together on a simpler 
system represented in Sicily only in the early buildings which are ascribed to the seventh 
century. If it is allowed that the Corinthian style of the first half of the sixth century is 
represented by Corfu and Kalydon, the development of the Sicilian forms from those of 
the seventh century, and their place within the Corinthian sphere, are clearer. 

2 N Sc f 1^22, 172, fig. 21; Vxitox^y LUtalia Aniichissima^ i ; cf. MA^ xxv. 649; xxix. 459. 

Compare with XXV, pL XVIII and %. 229. 

3 Van Buren, fig. 5. 

^Ibid. Ill, no, 1897, ^ 

5 MAf xxix. 474, Mrs. Van Buren does not know them. 
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close to the Sicilian type. Of the Lokrian terra-cottas/ only 
MA, xxix, fig. 30 has close parallels in Sicily; and the com- 
bination of elements is different.^ The closest parallels are, 
interestingly, not with Syracuse but with Sehnus;^ this may 
be chronological, but may also be taken to illustrate a com- 
munity of spirit. Most of the Lokrian revetments, those from 
Kaulonia, and, indeed, aH the typical south Itahan architectural 
terra-cottas, have a Afferent system of decoration from the 
Sicihan .4 The finest of them belong to the fifth century, and to 
a period when terra-cotta revetments were used in Sicily only 
for small buildings. But there are sixth-century examples from 
south Italy which do not conform to the Sicilian pattern,® 
though they are too scanty to be said to represent a different 
system. 

In Greece the Sicilian style is found in the Treasury of the 
Geloans at Olympia and at Delphi.^ The terra-cottas of the 
Treasury of the Geloans are shown by clay as well as style to 
be Sicilian. Those at Delphi will belong to the treasury of 
some colonial city, perhaps the Syracusans, and will also have 
been imported ready-made from Sicily. 

This style developed probably at Syracuse, because its 
decorative elements are all Corinthian. But, considering how 
completely all colonies were dependent on Corinthian com- 
merce, it is possible that Corinthian influence might give rise 
to a new development in any of them. The view that Gela was 
the fountain-head of the style^ is no more than possible. It is 
not supported by the supposed Rhodian influence which, if it 
exists at aU, is insignificant.^ The revetments of the Treasury 

Most of the material is unpublished and inaccessible. Mrs. Yan Buren’s account is 
confused. 

2 Cf. Van Buren, AFR, 29. 

3 Cf. Orsi, MA^ xxix. 467 (comparing fig. 32 with Ddrpfeld, Winckelsmannsprogramm, 
188I5 pL IV. 3) ; Van Buren, loc. cit. 

^ Cf . Orsi, M xxix. 457, on the differences between south Italian and Sicilian revetments, 
within the ‘fondo comune che si esplica nelle sagome e nel repertorio omamentale^ 
explained by a chronological difference. In MA^ xxix, Orsi gives a conspectus of all the 
south Italian material. 

3 e.g. Caulonia, xxiii, figs. 48-^. ^ Darsow, 27, 

7 Cf., for example, Randali-Maclver, Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily , 181, who suggests 
that the terra-cottas of Syracuse and of temple C at Selinus were made at Geia. 

® Van Buren, GFR, 67 ; AFR , 80 (‘Gela must have been strongly influenced by Rhodian 
art forms and technique’). Rhodian influence in a few unrelated details is suggested; for 
instance, the form of the cable on the Apoilonion at Syracuse (Van Buren, AFR, 78 ; Carta 
in MA, XXV, 663, fig. 237) which has as good parallels on Fikellura amphoras much later in 
date (e.g. Jacobsthal, Ornamenie, pL 20iz) as on Rhodian oinochoai. Mrs. Hill, Corinth IV, 
i. 7, derives the cable-patterns and square-calyxed lotus and palmette band from oriental, 
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of the Geloans and of the Geloan colony of S. Mauro have 
closer parallels at Syracuse than at Gela. 

As the chronology of the chief Sicilian revetments is by no 
means settled, it is necessary to discuss it at some length. 
There is no external evidence for dating any of the buildings 
to which they belong, except temple C at Selinus, but some of 
the comparable revetments outside Sicily may be dated. As 
the Sicilian revetments may be arranged in a sequence by the 
development of the decorative elements, these fixed points will 
give the hmits of the style. ^ Support for the dating is given by 
comparisons with vase-painting, though it is difficult to draw 
binding parallels. 


yth century 

Syracuse, MA, xxv, fig. 243 (Van Buren, 

fig- 1). 

Grammichele, Van Buren, fig, 20. 

Megara A, Van Buren, figs. 21, 33. 
Syracuse, Apolionion, Van Buren, fig. 32. 

First quarter of 6 th century 
Syracuse, MA, xxv, fig. 240. 

^Selinus, MA, xxxv, pi. xlv. 

Gela, Van Buren, fig. 31. 

. S. Mauro, Van Buren, fig. 24. 


Thermon, Van Buren, GFR, 
figs. 141-2. 


Corfu, Gorgon temple {Kor- 
kyra, i. 97 £f.). 

Kalydon, iVC, fig. io8a. 
Troizen, Van Buren, GFR, 
145 - 


and specifically Rhodian, origins ; but wherever the motives came from, their use in Sicily 
is derived immediately from Corinth. Barsow deals faithfully with the supposed Rhodian 
influence on pp. 96 ff. Contrast the East Greek style of some Etruscan architectural terra- 
cottas (Demangel, La 

^ Barsow allows about the same period for this development, but dates all his roofs 
consistently later : the earliest in the Sicilian style, and the Corfu revetment, in the middle 
of the sixth century; S. Mauro, c, 530; Selinus C in the last quarter, the Treasury of the 
■Geloans at the end of the sixth century. As his is the only consistent scheme of chronology 
at present in the field, his arguments deserve closer examination than space will allow here. 
I hope to give them this examination elsewhere. They are based on a lowering of dates 
of all the comparative material from Greece and on a misdating of the Ak-Alan terra-cottas 
after 560, following Koch (i?M , 1915, 22), whereas they must go back to the beginning of the 
sixth century (cf. Kjeilberg, Lama, ii. i4:^ ff.). With them goes terminus post 

quern for the earliest of his roofs of ‘Sicilian’ style (pp. 84. 107 ff.). At the lower end, the 
low date for the Treasury of the Geloans is also proposed by Hampe and Jantzen {Jdli 1937, 
Olympiaberichi, 97, n. i), on the style of a head (ibid., pll. 26-7) thought to be from an 
akroterion of this building. It may be suggested that this akroterion is part of a repair, 
and that at the same time the comer-piece of the revetment with circumscribed rosettes 
{OL ii, pi. 117 = Van Buren, GFi?,fig. 118), on which Barsow relies for his late date, is also 
a replacement. This suggestion needs to be controlled by a new examination of the material 
at Olympia. But if the lotus and palmette band on the sima of the Treasury of the Geloans 
is as late as c, 500, that amounts to saying that we have no sound grounds for dating these 
Sicilian revetments, as all the parallels imply a date over fifty years earlier. 
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Second quarter of 6th cmimry 

Syracuse, MA, xxv, pi. xxn. 

„ MA , xxv, pU. xx-xxi. 

„ MA, xxv, pi. xvm. 

S. Mauro, MA, xx, pll. v-vii. Treasury of the Geloans. 

Third quarter of 6th century 

Selinus C. Corinth IV, i, fig. 17 . 

The Thermon revetment is dated in the third quarter of the 
seventh century by the heads in relief which form a part of it. 
The Gorgon temple at Corfu belongs to the first quarter of the 
sixth century ; the pediments are dated c. 580, the terra-cottas 
will be of about that date and, as the sculptured decoration 
was regularly the last part of the temple to be completed, will 
not be later. ^ The Kalydon and Troizen revetments are about 
contemporary with this, so are the earliest examples of the 
Sicihan style. The more complete and typical Sicihan examples 
are all later, but not by much. To take the three groups from 
the Athenaion of Syracuse first: MA, xxv, pi. xviii may be 
dated by the form of the lotus-chain. The closest parallel for 
this is the Aigina bowl of the Nessos painter,^ and, among 
Corinthian vases, it is most like Transitional and Early Corin- 
thian works ; it has a lightness and dehcacy which disappear 
before the end of the seventh century, and is, indeed, typically 
Protocorinthian .3 it can hardly belong to so early a period, if 
the date for the Corfu temple is right, but, even allowing for 
colonial conservatism, cannot be drawn too low into the sixth 
century. This is, to judge from the form of the leaf-pattern, 
the latest of the Athenaion groups. Plates xx-xxi and xxii 
are very closely associated and probably not much earlier than 
pi. XVIII. The former has many points of likeness with the 
Corfu revetment, but should be later than it. 

The S. Mauro revetment goes very closely with the Athenaion 
group ; the form of the leaf and the inset palmettos suggest a 
date a little later than pi. xviii: the more developed shape of 
the spouts agrees with this. The astragalos moulding, repeated 
in temple C at Selinus, is the first step towards making the 

^ The first quarter of the sixth century is Payne’s date (iVC, 259) and Buschor’s {Die 
Tonddcher der AkropoliSf il 71); Weickert {Archaische Architehtur, 23), suggests c. 600. 
Darsow’s date in the middle of the sixth century (pp. 108 ff.) is untenable if the terra*cottas 
are the original revetment of the Gorgon temple, ill supported on other grounds. See 
further K. A. Rhomaios, i?£?f 12 1 if. (^. 600-590). 

2 CVA Berlin, i, pL 46. 3 Cf, also Orsi, MA, xxv. 641. 

508s 
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decoration in relief as well as painting. Later again is the 
Treasury of the Geloans. All these have so much in common 
that they should not cover a long period of time. They may 
be placed within the second quarter of the sixth century, or 
may, indeed, be earlier, as the lotus-chain of MA , xxv, pi. xviii 
suggests. 

The revetment of temple C at Selinus differs in detail from 
these. On the whole it is simpler; the eyes of the cable are 
filled with dots, not rosettes; the leaf-pattern is not em- 
bellished, and the torus is decorated with simple vertical bands. 
On the other hand, the lotus and palmette chain is more 
advanced than anything at Syracuse, and is the finest in 
Sicily.* Lions' heads are used for the first time in Sicily.^ 
Temple C was building from about 570, the date which its plan 
and proportions suggest for the foundations, to 530, the date 
of the metopes. The revetment should belong to the middle of 
the century ; this date agrees with the history of the building, 
the stylistic development of the revetment, and the parallels 
for the lotus and palmette chain. The whole development of 
the style will then fall within the first half of the sixth century, 
before the earliest examples of the Megarian Treasury t5q)e.3 

The style of the Megarian Treasury has no representatives in 
Sicily During the period of its currency in Greece the older 
style was continued in Sicily in unimportant works; for 
instance, the replacement of the terra-cottas of the Olympieion 
of S5n:acuse.s The second half of the sixth century was in many 
respects a backward period in Sicily, and none of the existing 
temples was begun then. Small buildings in many places were 
covered with roofs of a simpler t37pe, characterized by antefixes 
most often in the form of gorgoneia ; both the system of roofing 
and the style of the gorgoneia have parallels in the Corinthian 
sphere.® This style continued well into the fifth century, the 

MA^ XXXV. 183 ff., fig. 44; 238 ff. Gabrici, op. cit. 243, sees ‘una filiazione da originali 
ionici ’ in the lotus and palmette band. In contrast to south Italian lotus and palmette 
bands, this was certainly derived immediately from Corinth; cf. Payne, NC, 251. 

^ MA, XXXV. 246* They are found earlier in south Italy (Medmaand Metauron; cf. Van 
Buren, AFR, 125, nos. i’-2). Their use is Corinthian ; cf. Troizen, Van Buren, GFR, fig. 146 ; 
and see Darsow, 89. 

3 Corinth IF, i, fig. 17, pi. iv ; perhaps from the temple of Apollo, dated c. 540 (see S. 
Weinberg, Hesperia, viii. 191 ff.). 

^ Mrs. Van Buren points out resemblances on temple C at Selinus {APR, 56-61), which is 
the latest of the big Sicilian revetments and near in time to the introduction of the Megarian 
Treasury style. • ■■ 

5 xiii. 369 ff. ; cf. Van Buren,> 4 Fi?, 74 ff. 

6 Darsow, 61, 99 ff. 
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most notable instance being in the temenos of the temple buUt 
at Himera. after 480 B.C., where it was used on a number of 
small buildings.^ These show Campanian influence, and other 
fifth-century revetments follow south Itahan models.^ Finally, 
before the end of the fifth century, architectural terra-cottas 
are imported to Sicily from south Italy.3 
The area covered by tiles was much restricted in the fifth 
century and was frequently limited to the roof and antefixes, 
the vertical members which in the sixth century had been most 
highly decorated being eliminated. This may be well seen in 
the roofs of the great temples at Akragas.'^ 

Terra-cotta sculpture also has an especial extension in Sicily, 
though no such important works have been found there as in 
Etruria. Certainly pedimental sculpture, such as the gorgo- 
neion of temple C at Selinus,® and probably metopes were in 
terra-cotta, but with few exceptions they are too fragmentary 
to judge the style. The finely decorated fragments from the 
Athenaion of Syracuse {MA, xxv, pi. 17), and the unpublished 
horse from the archaic temple at Gela, all parts of akroteria, 
give an idea of the brilliance and vigour of this work. Many 
other scraps show how widely this terra-cotta sculpture was 
used. This is largely due to the lack of good carving-stone ; but 
there is no need to apologize for it by calling it a second-best. 
It also is essentially Corinthian. The gorgoneion and the full 
figure of the gorgon were very popular in Sicily, ^ for temple 
decoration and for lesser purposes, but the finest examples are 
of Corinthian type.^ In the second half of the sixth century 
a type which may be called Sicihan differentiates itseh by 
development from the Corinthian.® The scheme of horse and 
rider as central akroterion common in Sicily^ was perhaps 

^ Marconi, Himera, 127 ; cf. also Darsow, 94 L, for Campanian influence, 

^ e.g. the sixth type at the Olympieion of Syracuse (Van Buren, 76) resembles the second 
revetment of Kaulonia, omitting the lotus and palmette band ; the later types have double 
meander on the geison, are in black and white instead of polychrome, and are mainly or 
entirely in relief. They differ from contemporary south Italian revetments in not adopting 
the lotus and palmette. 

3 Barsow, 27. ' ' 

^ Maxconi, Agrigento, i$^&. 

5 See also Darsow, 57-8, for groups* 

^ See Montuoro, Mm. 1925, 282 fP. 

7 See Payne’s cautious judgements, iVC, 251 : Selinus gorgoneion ‘ may be of Corinthian 
type’; Gela, *at any rate related to the Peloponnesian-Corinthian tradition’. 

8 Gf. Darsow, 52; nomarchitectural examples, MA, xvii. 563 ff., figs. 381-2 (Gela); 
xxxii, ■ pl.;"3o, ' 2 (Selinus) 

^ Van Buren, 152-3, central akroteria nos. 6-11; Orsi, -MA, xxv. 741. See Dedalo, 
vi. 358. 
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repeated at Halai in Lokris in a set of terra- cottas made 
probably at Corinth. I 

In considering sculpture in stone after the early works 
already discussed we are almost limited to the Selinus metopes. 
The oldest of these, those of a little temple on the acropolis, ^ 
are of the early sixth century, and almost as old as any Sicilian 
sculpture. They represent ApoUo and Artemis with their 
mother, Europa on the Bull, Herakles and the river-god 
Akheloos,^ and a Sphinx.'^ They are strongly Peloponnesian in 
style. Exact parallels are difficult to find, because so httle of 
similar date and purpose has survived in Greece ; but com- 
parison with Corinthian vases can put them in their place.s 

The metopes of temple C are more specifically Selinuntine in 
their heavy simple forms and stern features ; they are stiU 
closely attached to the Peloponnesian current of art, but exact 
Corinthian parallels can no longer be quoted for them. This is 
partly because they are not as advanced as contemporary 
Peloponnesian art in the great centres. They have frequently 
been dated too high, and, within the third quarter of the sixth 
century, their date is still a matter of uncertainty.^ But the 
Perseus metope, for instance, shows a clumsiness of construc- 
tion and a baldness of outline less advanced than the Corfu 
pediments. 

The continuance of development of Selinuntine sculpture, 
from dedalic origins to the metopes of E, may be exaggerated. 
There is rather a series of bounds, the Peloponnesian influence 
being renewed throughout the sixth and early fifth centuries. 

^ H. Goldman, ix (1940), 448 ff.; Van Buren, GFR, 41, 177; cf. Payne, NC, 239. 

^ For the building see Gabrici, MA, xxxv. 206 ff. 

3 For the subject see Payne, NC, 130. 

^ MAf i. 957 ff. j Gabrici, ‘Daedalica Selinuntia ’ (see above, page 268, n, i) ; Pace, ACS A, 
ii, figs. 11-13. 

s Payne (NC, 313) compares with the Apollo and Artemis metope the Middle Corinthian 
cup NCf no. 1056, Graf 425, pi. 25 (c, 580-570). The Akheloos metope Payne dates by 
implication to the first quarter of the sixth century (NC, 126), and for the composition com- 
pares (ibid. 130) the cup iVC, no. 986 (pL 34. 6) and the treatment of the Herakles and 
Neraean lion scene on the Argive-Corinthian plaque, Gervasio, Btonzi, pi. 17. The Europa 
metope is more definitely Corinthian in feeling; the stylization of the dewlap is a regular 
Corinthian characteristic (Payne, iVC, 70, n. 4, comparing pi. 9. i, &c.). The forehead curls 
of the bull are in a style of hairdressing which had otherwise gone out by the end of the 
seventh century (Pouison, 156; Lowy, ( 5 /, 1911, 15-16). 

^ Langlotz’s date 520-510 (Zeitbestimmung, 37) is, I think, too low, for the complete set of 
metopes at least. Richter, 29, dates them r:. 550-540 ; cf. Ashmole, 

Greek Sculpture m Sicily and South Italy, 26, n. 4. A date c. 540-530 seems preferable ; cf. 
C, Picard, Manuel d'archeologie grecque : La Sculpture, ii. 912-13, and P. de La Coste- 
'"Messeliere There oited.' 
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The closeness in style of the metopes of E to Olympia makes 
this clear. Moreover, no direct development can account for 
the advance from the archaism of C to the fine work of F, the 
sculptors of which drew their inspiration rather from con- 
temporary artists in Greece, It would perhaps be more exact 
to speak of a community of spirit in all Selinuntine sculpture 
than of a continuous school. ^ The rude figures of the Kekropes 
metope recur in the Gigantomachy scenes. The dispassionate 
Athena of the Perseus metope is afan to the cruel Artemis who 
sets her hounds on Aktaion. In the female heads especially 
there is an air defamille no grace, but something hard, setting 
itself against feeling. Tliis feature, found also in some Sehnun- 
tine terra-cottas, it is perhaps not too fanciful to regard as the 
effect of the struggle against the Phoenicians. 

Most of the terra-cottas also are derived from Peloponnesian 
art, often with a considerable time-lag. But in a small group 
of important terra-cottas there may be distinguished an often 
brutal realism and a revolt from the proportions of Greek art.^ 
The most striking piece is the mask, MA, xxxii, pi. xlvii. 6* 
(Marconi, op. cit., 397) ; a most vivid head, with great staring 
eyes, rather summary indication of facial planes, but most vigor- 
ous ; not a comfortable thing. The great eyes are the chief com- 
mon feature of this group, and are seen also in the marble female 
heads of E.s These works, spread over the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries, show one of the first attempts to break away from 
the idealism of Greek art. There is no beauty, nor yet engaging 
ugliness. The same refusal to idealize introduces the ferocity 
of the metopes of F and of the Aktaion metope ; in these terra- 
cottas it produces a rather forced realism, not an external 
naturahsm but an attempt to render the naked spirit. Whether 

^ Cf. Face f Arte ed Artisiij 531-4. While insisting that *una fondamentale unita di stile 
lega tutte queste sculture, sempre gravi e quasi rigide* and that ‘la selvaggia espressione ed 
il verismo di alcuni particolari., sono caratteri che mancano fuori della Sicilia al pari di 
talune peculiarita di esecuzione he rightly distinguishes the ‘aria di provincia \ In ACSAj 
ii. 74 ff., he has somewhat changed his position. Amelung, /ii/, 1920, 55-6, holds that ‘die 
Bildung der Augen, insbesohdere die Zeichnung der Lider mit dem abwarts gezogenen 
inneren Augen winkeF distinguishes Selinuntine sculpture, from C to E. He illustrates (fig. 3) 
a single head from C (Br. Br. 292). He puts together a group of late Selinuntine sculpture ; 
heads in Hanover (esp. close to E), Vienna (next generation), Dresden. 

^ See the remarks of Fougeres in Hulot and Fougtes, SMinonte, 285 if. 

3 Marconi, ‘L’Anticlassico nelF arte di Selinunte’, xi. 395 ff. Something the 

same is seen in the stelai xxxii, 174 !!. : heads with features indicated in a few lines, not 
portraits, but the more careful of them have the same force as these terra-cottas. 

^ Jenkins, xxxii. 29 * under exclusively Argive influence c. 590-560. I see nothing 

specifically Argive : his date is certainly too early, 5 Marconi, op. cit. 410-11. 
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one Kkes this or no, it is the most original contribution of the 
colonial West to Greek art. The Selinuntines, earlier than any 
other western Greeks, had something of their own to add to the 
intelligent adaptation of imported motives. This is of immense 
importance in considering how far Sicily and south Italy were 
simply colonial. It is largely by the accident of discoveries that 
the best archaic art in Sicily comes from Selinus, but it is not 
accident that a specifically Sicihan spirit is first manifested at 
Selinus. 

Some works elsewhere than at Selinus are not in the direct 
Peloponnesian tradition, because they are almost styleless. The 
elder goddess from Grammichelet is the earliest example, a 
naive work with no merits of observation or appreciation. 
Some of the Selinus terra-cottas have this lumpisMess, and 
some at Megara. It would be unkind to dwell on them as 
typically Sicilian, but they do point the Peloponnesian and 
Corinthian character of any work earlier than the late sixth 
century which has any pretensions to art. Most of the small 
terra-cottas of the sixth and early fifth centuries from Syracuse, 
Megara, Gela, Akragas,^ are ordinary repetitions of standard 
types, without artistic interest. The terra-cottas of Selinus are 
certainly the most interesting in Sicily, both in the sixth cen- 
tury and the fifth. The free-standing figures and architectural 
sculpture are miserably reduced, but there are many interesting 
fragments which might be the decoration of votive vataKoi or 
independent offerings.^ Many of the small terra-cottas are of 
types unrepresented elsewhere.^ Few of these are older than 
the late sixth century, and the common types derived from 
Peloponnesian and East Greek art are only slightly modified by 
an occasional introduction of the local spirit. Of most of these 
Gabrici's judgement will serve: they are ‘struck from tired 
matrices ; with changed proportions, and often of poor execu- 
tion, without red paint and without modelling on the back’.s 

^ MAf vii, pi. Ill; Deonna, £^5 Statues de ierre cuitey ^$ ff.; Van Buren, JMS, 1921, 204, 
fig- I- . ■ . . . _ ■ ' ' / 

^ For Akragas cf. Marconi, Agrigento, 176: ‘non si tratta di tipi speciali, peculiar! . , . 
documenti di una corrente artistica assai generale in cui manca una particolarizzazione di 
scuole e di tendenze’. Few of the great terra-cottas of Akragas, for which see Marconi, 

‘ Plastica Agrigentina ’ ix. 579 if., 643), are archaic. 

3 xxxii, 181 if, 

^ See MA, xxxii. 301. See the sphinx pi. LV. 8; and the types with arms raised under the 
dress, giving the effect of wings (pll LVi. 2 ; LX, 2 ; LVll. 6 ; lviil 51 lxiii. 2, &c.). 

5 Ibid. 210 (speaking of the imitations of Rhodian; hence the reference to colour: other- 
wise holds of the commoner Peloponnesian types). 
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Though there is activity both architectural and sculptural in 
Selinus in the middle of the sixth century, it agrees with the 
remains of the eastern cities in showing the backward condi- 
tion of Sicily. At Selinus there was more originality, and 
the weakening of Corinthian influence allowed the growth of 
a specifically Selinuntine art, based on Peloponnesian art of a 
generation earher. The revival in the last years of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the fifth, due to new influences 
from the Peloponnese and Ionia, is more marked at Selinus 
than elsewhere in Sicily, because Selinus had already some 
name as a city of art. Nowhere else in Sicily are there such 
good parallels to the terra-cottas of Lokroi and Medma. 

Elsewhere than at Selinus we must, in default of sixth- 
century sculpture, judge from terra-cotta figurines and arulae. 
The latter are, as the name says, terra-cotta trapezoids in the 
shape of small altars.^ The form is completely western; it is 
one of the few borrowings from Italy in the art of mainland 
Greece.^ The use is uncertain, so it is unprofitable to speculate 
on their religious or other significance. They are mould-made, 
the best being well modelled and retouched by hand, but most 
of them carelessly cast from tired moulds. 

The style is, in almost all cases, Corinthian or a broken-down 
copy of Corinthian. East Greek influence is not general, and 
may almost be disregarded. ^ Some arulae, like the notable one 
from S. Lorenzo del VaUo near Sybaris,'^ are very near Corin- 
thian work in detail and feeling. In others it is possible to see 
‘Italian realism' ; for instance, in a fine arula from Akragas,® 
which has accentuated the soh^ty of form and firmness of line, 
and has a touch of ferocity peculiarly Sicilian. This is decorated 
with a lion attacking a buU, which is the commonest motive in 
arulae; another interesting one is from the Sikel town at 
Patemb, by the hand of an artist who had seen a bull, but had 
obviously never seen a lion.^ The arulae at Sehnus are more 

* E. D. Van Buren, Mem. Am. Acad. ii. 15 fi.; P. Wuilleumier, Mel. arch. hist. xlvi. 
43 ff. ; unpublished dissertation of Elisabeth Jastrow : cLAA, 1920, 102-4 5 Opuscula Atckaeo- 
logica,ii. iE. \ AJA, i<)^6,6t K. 

^ There is one arula at Perachora, one at Corinth, AJA, 1932, 512 ff. ; one from Skione, 
Robinson, CF^, Baltimore^ pL 48, also Corinthian (Payne ap. Beazley, JHSf igs4» 90). 
Another has recently been found at Corinth; see 0 . Broneer, Hesperia^ xvi. 214 if, 

3 It may perhaps be seen in Kekul^ Terrakotien t/m Sicilien, figs, on p. 47 ; Pace, 

Artisti, Si$yfig. ly. . . 

^ Crotone Mus., 2049. Pesce, Boll. d'Arte, 1935, 228 ff., emphasizes the Corinthian style. 
For some details (intricated lotus), cf. xxxii, fig. loi, from Selinus. 

s Dedalo^ 1929, 591; Marconi, Agrigmio, 195, %. 132, ^ Syracuse Mus., unpublished. 
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elaborate and original than others in Sicily; the heads and 
half-figures of MA, xxxii, pU. 30. i ; 31. 4: 43 can well stand 
beside the metopes. It is, however, easy to overestimate the 
originality of arulae, and terra-cottas generally, elsewhere than 
atSelinus. 

The sculpture of the Heraion of Poseidonia^ will, with the 
Sehnus sculptures, form the best text-book of archaic sculpture 
in the west. There are at least three small buildings of the 
sixth century with sculptured decoration. But until publica- 
tion is more advanced, it is premature to do more than call 
attention to the main features of the sculptures. These are a 
lively interest in the story related, an extreme simplification 
of modelling and drawing, both of which are crude for their 
period — the metopes resemble nothing so much as outlines cut 
out with a quick firm hand and stuck on to a flat surface — and 
an extreme degree of archaic conservatism. The last feature 
they share with the Sehnus sculptures. 

Study of western architecture, Hke sculpture, must begin 
with Sehnus, where there is a range of buildings from the smaU 
square oikoi of the seventh century to the colossal temple of 
Apollo finished in the middle of the fifth century. For the first 
half-century of their existence the Sehnuntines were content 
with httle temples.^ At least five httle buildings on the 
acropolis, destroyed when temples C and D were built, belong 
to this period. They were all of the oikos t3q)e, of extremely 
simple architecture, four wahs and external decoration of 
painted terra-cotta slabs. The terra-cottas are ah that remain 
of some, but the foundations of the 'megaron' are still visible.^ 
At the same time there was activity in the sanctuary of Malo- 
phoros outside the city, where worship began almost as soon 
as the colony was founded. The original otkos was replaced by 
another unpretentious building, the ‘first megaron 

The simple geison without mutuH of this megaron, the chief 
‘pre-Doric’ example of Selinuntine architecture, s is paralleled 
in two other httle buhdings on the same site.* Gabrici, their 
publisher, compares the Tholos of Delphi, the Treasury X, and 

‘ iV 5 £, 1937, 339 ff. ; 4/^, 1942, 437-8. 

^ Gabrici, ‘ Per la storia deli’ architettura dorica in Sicilia in MA, xxxv. 

3 FacCf MAf XxvhL 2S7-43, 

Gabrici, M24, xxxii. 66 E ; cf. Koldewey and Puchstein, 82. 

5 MAy xxxii. 50 : ‘la sagoma arcaicissima di questo geison . . • contiene in se gli element! 
della decorazione del geison e della sima dei tempi dorici con terrecotte dipinte.’ 

^MA, XXXV. 141 ff., the predecessor of the first megaron. 
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the Botileuterion at Olympia.^ The architects of these little 
buildings were a long way behind the times. Many of the 
so-called 'pre-Doric’ features are survivals from the seventh 
century, the formative period of Doric architecture in the 
Peloponnese. There are few parallels in the Peloponnese, and 
the main value of the remains at Selinus is that they provide 
our chief information about the development of the canonical 
style. The abnormalities in the small Selinuntine buildings are 
not due to local inventiveness but to the survival in stone in 
the sixth century of types developed for wood-construction, 
which had already been replaced in Greece. ^ 

In the course of the sixth century these little buildings were 
all replaced.3 The second megaron of the Malophoros is to be 
dated c. 580; temple C on the acropolis c. 570-560 the 
'Tempio delle piccole metope’ and the ‘Little temple with 
polychrome terra-cottas like those of C’,s are of the second 
quarter of the century, and with the construction of D, and 
the demolition of the last of the original little temples of the 
acropolis to make the terrace of D® (soon after 550), the recon- 
struction was complete. After this follow rapidly the great 
temples of the eastern hill.^ This is a period of intense activity, 
at its height in the late sixth century and early fifth. 

C is the most complete of sixth-century temples, no other 
temple having yielded so many different decorative elements 
— metopes, terra-cotta revetments and gorgoneion in the pedi- 
ment, lions’ heads masking the water-spouts. The elevation 
can be reconstructed with few controversial points.® The treat- 
ment of the angle of the pediment is unique, the raking cornice 
being cut away diagonally so as to disappear gradually behind 
the horizontal sima. Both plan and decoration of the temple are 
in their main lines faithful to Peloponnesian and Corinthian 
examples. There are traces of archaism in both plan and 
execution more than would be expected in a contemporary 
building in Greece. There are also signs of inventiveness in the 
application to technical problems and in the ability with which 

^ Ibid, 149. 

2 Gabrici, MA, xxxv. 236; cf. 230: 'Talche Farchitettura primitiva dei paesi greci di 
Occidente, nei quali persistettero piCi a lungo che nella Grecia i procedimenti tecnici e i 
caratteri tipologici^ propri della costnizione in legnoF 

3 Hulot and Foiigeres, 146-7. 

^ Cf. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture^ Kpptndix I: Dinsmoor in Anderson 
and .Spiers, .193,, ,■ 

3 Gabrici, op. cit, 199 ff, ^ Ibid, 241. 

^ Koldewey and Puchstein, 79 if. 8 Qabrici, op. dt. 233-4, pL XV. 
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so many decorative elements were combined. Like most 
temples, it took a long time in building, forty years being a 
reasonable time to allow from the laying of the first stone to 
the completion of the decoration.’^ A similar period is covered 
by the building of the archaic temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
whose foundations were probably laid soon after the fire of 
548, but whose pediments were not finished until after 510. 

Of Selinuntine architecture in general, as well as of temple C, 
it is possible to say that it is Doric and Peloponnesian in origin, 
with its own especial imprint.® It is in some respects more 
original than that of Syracuse, for the archaic temples at 
Syracuse appear nearer to the main line of development in 
Greece. Perhaps this is because Selinus was in less close touch 
with Corinth, perhaps because she had her own schools of art 
and craftsmanship. The Selinuntine temples of both sixth and 
fifth centuries are akin in certain details of plan, e.g. the tri- 
partite cella,® and in some constructional methods . Indeed, such 
continued building activity could not fail to produce a local 
school of architects and craftsmen. 

There are other early, not yet canonical, Doric temples in the 
west, notably those of ApoUo (or Artemis) and of Olympian 
Zeus at Syracuse ,'*• which are of importance in the development 
of Doric architecture. Other well-preserved temples of the 
sixth century have survived at Poseidonia (those called the 
Basilica and the temple of Ceres) and at Metapontion, as well 
as foundations and fragments of elevations elsewhere. A 
number of details of plan or construction are common to many 
of these western buildings. For instance, the arrangement of 
cella with two parts, cella proper and adyton, without pronaos, 
is found at Selinus in temple C, in the two early Syracusan 
temples and, outside Italy and Sicily, in the very early 

^ Cf. above, pp. 274, 276. 

2 Cf. Gabricfs conclusions, MA, xxxv. 248: ‘che i Greci coionizzatori recarono seco un 
patrimonio di cognizioni architettoniche legate ad una tradizione di origine remota in 
Grecia, e questo patrimonio utilizzarono con ingegnosa versa tilita, riuscendo ad espressioni, 
che al tempo della massima indipendenza e creazione artistica delle colonie de Occidente, 
cioe piima della fine del secolo VI, avevano assunto fisionomia lor propria’; ibid. 229, * una 
fisionomia sua propria e un indirizzo alquanto divergente e indipendente He insists on the 
origin from the ‘ purissimo seme delF arte primitiva ellenica disproving the old view which 
is concisely expressed by Pace {Arte ed Artisti, 480), *i templi di Selinunte danno dunque 
prova dell’ imporsi della forma dorica su di un substrate piii antico dovuto ad influenze 
diverse The older substratum is only an earlier stage of the development of the Doric 
style, equally at home in the Peioponnese. 

3 Koldewey and Puchstein, 79; cf. further below. 

^ See above, p, 60* 
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ApoUonion of Kyrene.^ This feature, being found in Kyrene, 
is presumably one common also to the Doric of mainland 
Greece which has happened to be preserved only in the colonies, 
no doubt because it was retained there after it had been given 
up in Greece.2 The same explanation may apply to other 
uncanonical features of colonial Doric, for instance the Ionic 
treatment of some capitals^ and the entasis of columns at 
Poseidonia and Metapontiond Some of these minor differences 
may, however, be due to colonial innovation. The relation of 
western to mainland Greek architecture in the archaic period 
is brought out clearly in Miss Shoe’s study of mouldings. Her 
conclusions are that there are no new types in the west, and 
that, while following the same general development, western 
mouldings show a considerable time-lag. She allows that there 
are new combinations of types, and in particular the mixture 
of Doric and Ionic mouldings in a single btdlding occurs earlier 
and to a far greater extent than in Greece. Finally, ‘Western 
Greek mouldings have a local, provincial character of their 
own, definitely distinguished from those of Greece proper, yet 
based on them and following them in general development. 
The interest of the West is, however, not primarily in refine- 
ment, but in the creation of bigger and more novel forms.’® 
These conclusions drawn from a detailed study of the mouldings 
may be applied to western architecture in general. The claim 
which has been made that the colonies played an important 
part in the development of Doric architecture^ fails on a con- 
sideration of relative chronology. It appears that, while many 
early features are well preserved in western buildings, these 
are not all of very early date, and owing to the conservative 
character of colonial art present many features which were 
already out of date in mainland Greece. This is not to deny 
the merits of western architects. The architects of temple C, 
in the treatment of the angle of the raking comice of the pedi- 
ment, for instance, were thinking out their problems anew and 
getting to the heart of large-scale building in stone. The 
builders of the Ol5nnpieion of Akragas with its enormous 
telamons, to take only one fifth-century building, were bold in 
design and constmction beyond any other architects of the 

^ Robertson, 71 ; Dinsmoor in Anderson and Spiers, 77 if. ; Wexckert, Typen der archaischen 
Arckitektur, 107 f. ; for the ApoUonion of Syracuse, Cultrera, RIASA, ix (1942), 56. 

2 Cf. Weickert, loc, cit, 3 l. Kelly, AJ A, 1941, 95 f, 

4 Robertson, ii6» ^ AJA, 1940, 112, 

^ Pace, ACSAf ii. 211 ff. 
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time. The colossal size of the ApoUonion of Selinus, begun in 
the middle of the sixth centu^,^ shows that this boldness was 
not lacking at an earlier period. Indeed, no one who to-day 
visits the ruins of Poseidonia, of Selinus, and Akragas can ques- 
tion the importance of the colonies in the development of 
ancient architecture. But the claim to have had an important 
share in the origination of Doric architecture must be rejected. 

Throughout the sixth century, as well as the great temples 
and often side by side with them, simple little sanctuaries on 
a rectangular ground plan without columns continued to be 
built and decorated with painted terra-cotta slabs. The small 
buildings at Selinus, some of which have been described, are 
typical of these little oikoi. Others at Akragas are discussed 
below.2 Many of them were of wood, as may be inferred from 
the absence of stones to be referred to their superstructures ; 
for instance, the buildings at San Mauro and Grammichele 
whose terra-cottas have been preserved.^ It is likely that even 
at Syracuse, where there is abundance of good building-stone, 
the Athenaion was rebuilt in wood in the sixth century.* 

There is less difference, in architecture and art, between 
Corinth and her colonies Syracuse and Korkyra than between 
Corinth and her Peloponnesian neighbours. This implies that 
the cultural dependence of the colonies, not only Syracuse but 
also Gela, on Corinth was as close as their economic dependence. 
It is possible that some of the work was done by craftsmen 
from Corinth, as is probably true of the Corfu pediments.® 
What one finds at Korkyra one would expect to find at 
S 3 rracuse, but what is preserved could equally well be regarded 
as the work of Sicilians brought up in the Corinthian tradition. 
Certainly the specifically Corinthian art of the west for nearly 
two centuries after the foimdation of Syracuse, and the very 
close parallels between western and mainland Greeks, imply a 
connexion kept up over most of that time by constant inter- 
change of men and ideas. The colonies do not simply develop 
on lines parallel to Corinth, but the Corinthian influence was 
constantly reinforced. The use of terra-cotta revetments, for 
instance, is not as old as the foundation of Syracuse,^ and must 
have been introduced to Sicily by subsequent immigrants from 
Corinth. The strength of Corinthian influence in the seventh 


^ Robertson, 85, 325. 

3 See above, pp. 118, 124, 
5 iVC, 240. 


^ PP- 313^ 324- 
See above, p. 60. 

® Payne, Ferachora^ i. 114 ff. 
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and early sixth century, when it is first possible to speak of 
colonial art, suggests that at this period, roughly the reign of 
Periander, Corinthians were especially active in the west. There 
is not enough material to form a judgement on the artistic 
capabihties of the colonials.* But Selinus stands out from the 
other cities of Sicily (that is to say, Syracuse and Gela, the 
only ones excavated to a comparable extent) by the greater 
variety and originality of its work ; and though extremely little 
has survived from the Italian cities before the last part of the 
sixth century, there are signs that they also had something of 
their own to contribute to the interpretation of the Corinthian 
traditions. Syracuse and Gela, on the other hand, are more 
purely Corinthian. I should explain this by consideration of 
the economic circumstances of the different groups. The 
eastern cities of Sicily, and especially Syracuse, were more 
tightly bound to Corinth, and had less to do with other Greeks 
or barbarians. The result was that they were less open to new 
influences than, say, Sybaris or Selinus and, more important, 
it was to their interest to be as Corinthian as they could. Sicily 
therefore remained in a colonial state of mind longer than south 
Italy, and with the weakening of Corinthian influence in the 
course of the sixth century, Sicily, especially eastern Sicily, was 
left more and more behind the times. 

This colonial dependence continues in Sicily down to the end 
of the archaic period, well into the fifth century. With the 
increasing wealth of the colonies in the late sixth century, rich 
dedications begin to be made at Olympia and Delphi, one of 
the earliest being the chariot dedicated at Olympia by Pantares 
the Geloan after his victory in 512 or 508^ (an offering which 
had its precedent in that of another colonial, Kleosthenes of 
Epidamnos).3 About the same time marble was brought to 
Sicily and south Italy, to satisfy a taste for greater luxury and 
better work than could be carried out in the local stone. Most 
if not all of the archaic marble sculpture in the western colonies 

V Cf, Orsi, MAy xxv. 743: ‘ Siracusa non ebbe ne durante il suo inassimo prosperare e 
quanto meno prima una scuola di scultori con indirizzo autonomo; essa era direttamente 
tributario deli’ estero, ed attingevano all’ indirizzo delle scuole forestiere i suoi scarsi 
scultori, nissuno dei quali assurto a gran fama. Appena a Selinunte . . . e il caso di pariare 
di una scuola locale di anonimi maestri . » ibid. 411 ‘una impressione di poverta, quasi 
di miseiia, della Siracusa predinomenidica in fatto di scoltura decorativa ’ ; not, however, 
peculiar to Syracuse. Cf. Templum Apollonis Alaei, 167: ‘Ad una vera autonomia dell’ 
arte siceliota non ho mai prestato fede, sebbene io non posso negare certe affermazioni, certi 
aspetti di carattere locale, e limitati, se mai, almeno sin qui, alia sola Selinunte.’ 

^ Olympia j v. 241 If. For the date see below, p. 378. ^ Pans. vi. 10. 6* 
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was imported ready carved from Greece or lonia.^ There are 
Attic works, such as the Grammichele torso^ and the Girgenti 
kouros Chiot, Nike at S 5 n:acuse perhaps Samian, the Leon- 
tinoi torso,® to which a head in Catania^ belongs ; and other 
East Greek works now in S5^acuse.7 This extensive import of 
finished works is to be explained partly on economic grounds. 
There is no marble in Sicily or south Italy, and it would be 
easier to import statues than blocks of marble.® But this is a 
symptom only, not the cause of the provinciality which out- 
lasted the archaic period. 

None of the imported East Greek sculpture in Sicily is closely 
connected with works of the late archaic and early classical 
period at Lokroi, which show a style whose chief ingredient is 
a later wave of East Greek influence. Sicilian sculpture of any 
sort shows little of this influence at first hand ; it is stiU related 
to the Peloponnesian school, and continues to show archaism in 
detail well into the classical period.® This may be seen in a work 
whose Sicilian origin is unquestioned, the bronze kouros from 
Selinus.^® The earliest group with a Sicilian style, elsewhere 
than at Selinus, consists of a number of terra-cottas and small 
bronzes, the chief of which is the Hbation-pourer from Adem6.“ 
These have been brought into relationship with Pythagoras of 
Rhegion, but the connexion is problematical. Pythagoras' 
style is unknown,''^ and has been sought in almost every West 
Greek work of this period. The best guide is in the terra-cottas 
of Rhegion, and more particularly of the neighbouring Lokroi 
and Medma;^® the Giro statue also is probably to be related.'^ 
The Delphi charioteer has often been thought to be by a 

^ Cf. Langlotz, Fruhgnechische Bildhauerschulen, 72. E. Homann-Wedeking discusses the 
question in AM^ Ix-lxi. 215, n. 5, and in a further study not yet published. He gives more 
credit to local sculptors. Langlotz’s most recent opinion (i?M, 1943, 208) is that the Girgenti 
kouros may be Sicilian, but if so rt is the only Sicilian marble figure of the early fifth century, 
other works in marble being probably Cycladic. 

2 Richter, Kouroi, pi. 126, no. 152. For the ascription to Attica cf. Wedekiirg, op. cit. 201. 

3 Ibid., pi. 124, no. 149 j 1943, pU. 15-18. 

4 - MA, XXV. pi. 15. 

5 Richter, op. cit., pL 125, no. 150 ; Langlotz, op. cit., pi. 64a. 

^ Libertini, llMuseo Biscari, pU. 1-2 ; Richter, op. cit., pi. 127, no. 151. 

’ Langlotz, op. cit., pL 64^5 Orsi, 168 ff. 

8 Cf. Ashmole, 5. « cf. id., 12 f., 25 f. 

Marconi, <i’uf/<?, fasc. L 

Orsi, viii- 44 if. 

On Pyth^oras see Pliny, iV.ff xxxiv. 59-60; Lechat, Pythagoras de Rhegion (1905); 
PLyde, Olympic Victor MonumentSy i^Z E, 

^3 Von Duhn, viii. 35 

OxsifTemplum ApollinisAladfi^zR* 
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western artist, sometimes by Pythagoras himself, V but there 
are no good grounds for this view. 

None of the other offerings of the Deinomenids was by a 
western artist. Gelon’s Nike and tripod at Delphi were by 
Bion of Miletos, his chariot at Olympia by Glaukias of Aigina, 
Hieron’s by Onatas of Aigina, the boys of the same group by 
Kalamis. Phormis of Syracuse employed Dionysios of Argos 
and Simon of Aigina. The Akragantine dedication for their 
victory over Motye had statues by Kalamis.^ The tyrants and 
their dependants engaged the services of the best artists of the 
leading centres of Greece, just as they commissioned the best 
poets of all Greece to celebrate their victories. There was no 
thought of economic nationalism. 

The complete lack of hterary references to Sicilian artists is 
not really serious.^ Other schools, including the contemporary 
Lokrian, are completely anonymous. The fact is that there is 
no body of existing works, large or small, which might estab- 
lish the characteristics of a school of archaic art in Sicily. It is 
otherwise in the Italian colonies, as will be seen. The only 
western school known on literary authority is that of Rhegion, 
which began with Klearkhos, master of Pythagoras and pupil 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis or of Eukheiros of Corinth;* that is, 
deriving from Crete or the Peloponnese. Pythagoras of Rhegion, 
the earliest artist in the western colonial region who was con- 
sidered by the ancients to be of the first rank, was by birth a 
Samian. 

From the middle of the fifth century a school, common to 
all Sicily with local variations, can be found in the great busts 
of Akragas and other fine terra-cottas, the most attractive of 
which is an antefix with the youthful laurel-crowned head of 
Herakles.s The impulse which created this school came largely 
from the import of Ionian and Attic works, and perhaps from 

^ Von Duhn, loc. cit. R. Hampe has recently, following a suggestion of Homolle, con- 
vincingly associated with the charioteer a block from a base bearing the artist’s signature of 
Sotadas of Thespiai (text to .Sf. Rr,, plL 786-^0). 

2 Pace, ACS A, iii. 723 If.; Arte ed Artisti, 6 i 5 E., summarizes the Sicilian offerings in the 
sanctuaries of Greece. The wooden gorgon with stone face dedicated by Deinomenes father 
of Gelon at Lindos (Lind, Chron, xxviii) was presumably Sicilian. 

3 Face f Arte ed Artistif fi, 

^ Paus. iii. 17. 6; vi, 4. 4. Another Rhegine artist is the painter Sillax (named by 
Epikharmos and Simonides, and therefore of archaic date ; Athen. 210b), 

5 Marconi, Agrigento, 199,%. 135. The likeness with the Delphi charioteer is less close than 
Marconi makes out; look at the heavy chin (partly obscured in the photograph), the fleshy 
cheek, the different proportions of the forehead. 
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the migration to Sicily of Ionian artists. This East Greek 
influence can be traced at Akragas from the late sixth century 
onward/ but is not so strongly marked as at Selinus, where we 
can be confident that Ionian artists were working on the spot.^ 
The remains of Sicilian art, great and small, indicate that the 
immigrant element was here less prominent than in south Italy 
and Etruria. Immigrant artists can be traced most clearly in 
the coins. The first Sicilian city to show East Greek influence 
in its coins is Naxos, whose coinage begins about 530 and is 
vastly different in quality from contemporary issues of other 
Sicilian cities. 3 Down to the early fifth century most of these 
have little artistic merit. There is then a sudden flowering, and 
the most brilliant artist at work in this period, the man who 
cut the dies for the earliest coins of Gelon at Leontinoi and 
Syracuse,'^ was probably a foreigner. The earlier coinage of 
Syracuse, from its beginning about 530, is in a style reminiscent 
of Corinth. 5 There are no such close parallels between the coins 
of Syracuse and Corinth as would indicate that Corinthian 
artists were at work. Rather, the Syracusan die-cutters appear 
to have been trained in Corinthian forms, and their whole 
artistic feeling was in the Corinthian heritage. With the issues 
which may be ascribed to Gelon's rule new styles are intro- 
duced, and the artists of the new dies may be traced at work 
also in Gela and Leontinoi.* The output of the Syracusan mint 
is greatly increased at this period, and as there are no close 
connexions in style and technique with the earlier issues of 
Syracuse or any Sicilian city, it is likely that die-cutters were 
invited to Sicily by the tyrants, as we know that other settlers 
were. In the varied and beautiful types of the ’eighties and 
’seventies many artists are at work, whose power and technical 
skill suggest that they had been trained in some more advanced 
centre of art than we know of in the west at this time. In one 

^ See N. BreitensteiE;,v^^:fa xvL 115. 

2 For copies of East Greek terra-cottas at Akragas see Marconi, op. cit., 217; Breiten- 
stein, op. cit. 125, figs. 11--22. At Selinus, MA, xxxii, pi. 39- 7 ; at Gela, MA, xvii. 709, fig. 535. 
The existence of these copies does not, of course, involve the immigration of artists. This is 
inferred from the creation of such Selinuntine types as MA, xxxii, piL 45. 7; 51 ; 52. 3. Cf. 
Gabrici, ibid, 225 ff., and above, p, 240. 

3 Cdihri, Die Miinzen der SiztUschen Siadt Naxos, 

'*• Boehxingex, Die Munzen ^^on Syrakus, 80 L 

5 Ashmole, 19. Cahn finds East Greek influence in the early coins of Syracuse as well as 
Naxos (loc. cit. ; cf. Trans. Int.Num.Conf., 38). But this is less apparent than the marked 
Peloponnesian style of the coins. 

^ Boehringer, loc. cit. ; for the chronological question, Ashmole, op. cit., 20. 
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case, that of the Samians who coined for Rhegion and Messana 
after 493, with Samian tj^es,! it is certain that immigrant 
artists were at work in a western mint. But the Samians can- 
not be traced at work or their influence followed outside these 
two cities. 

Elsewhere this degree of certainty is not easily attained. We 
may be sure, however, that Ionian artists migrated to Etruria 
and to south Italy during the late sixth and early fifth cen- 
turies, for the extent and quahty of East Greek influence at 
this time cannot be explained solely by import and imitation 
of works of art. We know of large bodies of settlers who left 
Ionia, the Phokaians who colonized Elea, the Samians who 
came on the invitation of Sk5d;hes and occupied Zankle- 
Messana, the followers of Dionysios of Phokaia. These will 
have been a cross-section of a Greek community, with artists 
and craftsmen among them ; and there will have been others 
not recorded in history. The first efflux from Ionia began with 
the Persian conquest c. 540, when the Phokaians and Teians 
left their homes, the second and probably the larger after the 
failure of the Ionian revolt, when the lonians as a body debated 
migration to Sardinia. It is this second wave which was most 
felt in Sicily, but in Italy Ionian artistic influence is observable 
in the second half of the sixth century, especially at Lokroi. 

The art of south Italy before the middle of the sixth century 
is hardly known. Some pieces already mentioned^ suggest the 
same dependence before that date on Corinth as is observable 
in eastern Sicily. In the second half of the century the coinage 
of the south Italian cities begins, and many of the coins are 
of extremely fine design and execution. The broad spreading 
fabric in which the reverse type is that of the obverse incuse is 
peculiar to these cities. It is to be explained partly by the need 
for striking on a coin already used or on a blank supplied 
ready-cut to the mint, partly by the need for a broad surface 
on which to develop an ambitious design {which, as the coin 
was to contain a given weight of silver, meant that it would be 
thinner than most archaic coins). Partial parallels for style and 
fabric can be found in Corinth, which is the probable source of 
the silver. 3 The incuse coins fflsplay a bold inventiveness and 
independence, especially visible in the early types of the 
secondary city of Eaiflonia. 

The oldest materiah to be assigned with any confidence to a 

“ See below, pp. 388 ff. » See pp. 27o» m- ^ See above, pp. 247 ff. 



south Italian manufacture is a group of small bronzes associated 
by Jantzen with Taras.' I do not think that it is possible in 
the present state of our studies to say with certainty that these 
were all made in the same place. Two or even three towns may 
have had closely similar styles founded in the same traditions; 
for instance, the horseman found at Grumentum must have 
reached that place immediately from Metapontion, and ma y 
well have been made there. However, it is reasonable to agree 
that the main branch of the style was Tarentine. This being 
allowed, it is interesting to find that the earliest members of 
the group are provincial Corinthian. This is seen most clearly 
in the horseman from Grumentum, B.M. 1904. 7-3. i, which 
belongs to the early sixth century. ^ In the second half of the 
sixth century Laconian influence becomes stronger. The posi- 
tion is comphcated by a doubt whether certain pieces are 
rightly described as Tarentine, and are not in fact Laconian.^ 
Dependence on Laconian art is seen also in the coins of Taras 
and Tarentine terra-cottas of this period,^ and is substantiated 
by the imports of Laconian vases, which continue until the 
late sixth century.® 

^ U. Jantzen, Bronzewerkstdtten in Grossgriechenland und Sizilien, 26 ff. As pointed out 
by Ashmole, Gnomon^ 1939, 424 ff., many of the bronzes associated by Jantzen with Taras 
have little connexion with any bronzes certainly found in the area, and appear to belong 
to other styles and fabrics; thus Jantzen’s no. 8 is Corinthian (so also nos. 25 and 26, from 
Amandola ; cf. Payne, NC, $$2-3) ; no. 18 is Etruscan ; nos. 13, 14, 34 differ in date and style 
from others in the list, and there is no reason to associate them with Taras. Nos. i~6, 9, 
and 10 may be recognized as an early group, all, so far as their provenience is known, from 
Taras or some neighbouring part of Apulia or Lucania. No. 23 also was found at Taras, 
and nos. 16 and 27 may, on account of their likeness to Laconian bronzes, perhaps be 
thought of as the products of a provincial factory at Taras. These dozen bronzes, though 
only a third of Jantzen’s list, have more unity of style and give a clearer picture of the 
archaic production of this part of Italy. There is no clear stylistic connexion with the 
bronzes of the later fifth century found at Taras, nos. 35, 36, and p. 44, n. i . 

^ Walters, Select Bronzes, pi. i; Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pi. 396. The horse is 
rightly compared by Jantzen with horses on Middle Corinthian vases; NC, %. i8f is even 
closer than pll. 32 and 34, which he quotes. Laconian works such as the riders from Dodona 
and Trebenishte, which are indeed later in date, offer only the most general parallels. 

3 The bronze protome in Munich, Festschrift Loeh,-p\, 12, found at Taranto, appears to be 
Laconian ; cf. R. J, H. Jenkins, BSA, xxxiii, 66 , n. 6 ; Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture from 
the Acropolis, 5, n. 3. The Nike London 495 (Jantzen, no. 4) may also be Laconian. For a 
cautious criticism of Jantzen’s archaic Tarentine group, suggesting that some members of it 
may have been made in Corinth or Sparta, others at Metapontion or elsewhere in Italy, see 
Wuilleumier, Tarente, 31 i ff. Another important group of archaic bronzes, the vases with 
tongue-pattern, is ascribed to Taras by Neugebauer {RM, 1923-4, 341 ff.). This view is not 
supported by the evidence of proveniences or by stylistic comparisons with Tarentine works, 
and is not generally followed (cf. NC, 215 ff.). 

^ Ashmole, ii ff. For the Laconian style of the coins cf. also Vlasto, Tdpas OiKiar'ijs, 26. 

5 The latest is the Kyrene cup, jPi?, iii. 212, which is to be dated t:. 510, and is the last 
good Laconian vase we possess (E. A. Lane, xxxiv. 153). It has been suggested that it 
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There is some late archaic marble sculpture from Taras. 
A kore in Parian marble may be imported from somewhere in 
the Ionian area. I Wuilleumier mentions another fragment of 
a late-sixth-century kore which, being unfinished, must be of 
local workmanship.2 The seated goddess in Berlin^ is known 
to have been found at Taranto, and comes from a sanctuary, 
probably of Persephone, in the eastern part of the town, among 
the cemeteries.^ It is certainly a local work, as is shown by 
comparison with other western works (especially some Lokrian 
pinakes), by the lack of close relation with eastern or mainland 
Greek schools, and by certain awkwardnesses of execution 
which suggest that the sculptor was not used to handhng large 
blocks of marble. It is a majestic but rather cold figure, whose 
undoubted sculptural qualities suffer from too much preoccupa- 
tion with the surface decoration of dress, throne, and footstool, 
and from the archaic traits still present in the treatment of 
head and face. Historically, the statue is of the greatest impor- 
tance, as the most ambitious surviving work of the period in 
the west and one of the few cult-statues which have come down 
from antiquity, and as showing what a colonial sculptor was 
capable of. In its archaic features it agrees with all the rest 
that we know of early classical art in the west. 

The seated goddess belongs to the decade 480-470, the period 
of Tarentine expansion and of the dedications at Delphi for 
their victories over Messapians and Peucetians.s Another work 
of about the same date, more distinguished in its treatment of 

was made at Taras (K. A. Neugebauer, Gnomon, 421), on the ground that as it is 
unfinished it will have been made where it was found. This is not necessary, for the absence 
of the white coating on Kyrene’s face and arms (see Lane, loc. cit.) is by no means such a 
blemish as would remove the value of the vase, and may have been due to an oversight. 
The likeness to other late Laconian vases indicates that the Kyrene cup is metropolitan. 
Such vases of colonial manufacture as can be distinguished in the sixth century are of very 
indifferent quality (cf. p. 261 above). Neugebauer (loc. cit. ; cf. E. Kirsten, Die Antike, xiv, 
1938, 159 ff.) holds that other vases commonly called Laconian were made at Taras, notably 
the black kraters found in such numbers on Italian sites. But only a few can on technical 
grounds be distinguished as not of Laconian origin, and it appears that local imitation was 
unimportant (Lane, op. cit. 186). 

^ Berlin 578 ; Wuilleumier, 268 and pL IV. 4. 

^ Taranto Mus. ; Wuilleumier, op. cit. 269. I do not recall this work. 

3 Berlin 1^61; AD, iii, plL 37-44; Wuilleumier, op, cit. 269 ff. (where bibliography) and 
pi III. 

^ See the history related by Signora P, Zaneani Montuoro, SMG, 1931, 159 ff. Though its 
vicissitudes are here told in full detail, not all scholars are convinced of their truth; some 
still think that the goddess may have come from Lokroi or Poseidonia, others regard it as a 
forgery (e.g. C. Picard, Manuel d^anheologiegrecqus: La Sculpture, ii, no ff.), 

5 See above, p. 149, 
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the face, is the head of Athena in Boston,^ which Ashmole sug- 
gests may be ‘the work of a Tarentine sculptor trained in the 
Aeginetan school or imitating an Aeginetan model’. These 
remain at present isolated. It is not until after the middle of 
the fifth century that it is possible to distinguish an indepen- 
dent Tarentine style of sculpture, which is unrelated to the 
Berlin goddess and the Boston head.^ 

The other main centre of bronze- working in south Italy was 
Lokroi. Here, however, there is Httle evidence of a local school 
before the second half of the sixth century.^ From that time 
until the fourth century there is a vigorous school, with its own 
style and specialities. Most of its products have been found at 
Lokroi itself, where bronze mirrors and vases were frequently 
deposited in graves. Others come from other Itahan colonies, 
from places in the interior of south Italy (Armento, Acerenza) 
and a few from Sicily.'^ It produced especially mirrors, with 
sirens on the handles, and with other figures in open-work in 
square frames at the base of the handle, or unframed. These, 
however, belong to the classical period. The smaller number 
of late archaic and early classical mirrors have handles com- 
posed of single standing figures, male or female, as in the 
Peloponnesian mirrors which they resemble in form and to 
some degree in style. There are also figures which were attached 
to bronze vases. The common element of style in the Lokrian 
bronzes is a rather hard treatment of hair and features which 
develops with time into a summary but effective realism. The 
origins and nearest parallels for the style and many of the t5rpes 
are to be sought in the Peloponnese, especially Argos and 
Corinth. In the early classical period Attic influence is in- 
creasingly felt, as in the contemporary western terra-cottas. 
There is no close relationship to East Greek work.s 

^ Boston 00.307; Caskey, Cat. Greek and Rmnan Sculpture, 9f., no. 6; Ashmole 14 and 
fig. 17 ; Wuilleumier, pL iv. 3. 

^ Ashmole, loc. cit.; A. Rumpf, 1923-4, 446 fi. 

3 The earlier members of Jantzen’s Lokrian group (op, cit., i if.) do not form a coherent 
whole. No. I has little to do with no. 5, with which Jantzen compares it. It seems not to be 
pure Greek, and may be Campanian. No. 4 is not provincial, but belongs to a mainland 
workshop (Ashmole, Gnomon, 1939, 426, compares it to an Attic bronze. Lamb, pi. 39a). 
No. 6 is probably Corinthian {cL Vd^yrietPerachora, i. 135). The other sphinx, no. 3, is not 
closely related, and may be Lokrian. It follows that there are too few Lokrian bronzes older 
than the late sixth century to allow us to express any judgement of the Lokrian style or 
styles earlier than that date. 

^ See lists in Jantzen, loc. cit. To his group nos. 62-75 ^.dd Crotone Mus. no. 1766, from 
Kroton.. : ■ ■ ■ ■ 

s Cf. V, H. Poulsen, Acta Archaeologica, viii. 92, 99 fP., 106. 
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The main product of the late archaic and early classical art 
of Lokroi is the clay reliefs or pinakes, which are shown by their 
clay to have been manufactured at Lokroi, where the majority 
of them were found. ^ Others come from the Lokrian colonies 
of Medma and Hipponion,^ one from Sicily.3 They are rect- 
angular plaques of 8 to 12 inches square, with holes for hanging 
or nailing to a wall. The rather poor clay is covered with a 
white slip, on which red and blue, less often green-grey and 
yellow, colour is applied.'^ The subjects represented include 
many divinities, Hermes, Aphrodite, Persephone, and Hades, 
and also cult-scenes in one of which the discovery of a child in 
a basket is illustrated, and such scenes as the charming one of 
a girl j&Uing her lap with fruit picked from a tree. They are 
commonly related to a chthonic cult with a mystery element, 
such as is generally regarded as one of the most widespread 
and popular features of the religion of the western colonies. 
Those from the main find at Lokroi come from a sanctuary of 
Persephone, s the fame of whose shrine there is recorded by 
Livy.^ The sanctuary lay in a deep valley between two of the 
three hills which form the upper part of the site of Lokroi, and 
was laid out anew in the middle of the fifth century, at which 
time the old offerings were broken and deposited in a pit. 

Technically the pinakes are not of the highest quality, as the 
poor clay does not allow sharp modelling. But the drawing is 
done with freshness and an archaic love of the rendering of 
detail, and the interest of style and subject makes them one of 
the most attractive products of western colonial art. There 
are many points of connexion with bronze- work. Bronze vases 

* Q. Quagliati, Ausonia, Hi. 136 ff,; P. Orsi, BoIL d^Arie, Hi. 406 ff., 463 N Sc, 1911 
SuppL, 73. Fuli bibliography in RE, xiii. 1356; add P. Zancani Montuoro, Pado Orsi (1935), 
195 ff. ; RIASA, vH (1940), 205 ff. In a grave at Lokroi fragments of pinakes were found : 
N Sc, 1913 SuppL, 25. Though no moulds have been found, the suggestion that they were 
imported is unlikely. The traces of reworking of the moulds, as determined by detailed 
study of groups of pinakes from a single mould, prove that the artists were at work at 
Lokroi, where the clay shows that the pinakes were cast (P. Zancani Montuoro, Paolo 
OrsiyXg^). 

2 Medma: iV Sc, 1913 SuppL, 130. Hipponion, iV Sc, 1921, 480; Vibo Valentia, Coll. 
CapialbL , , , 

3 Selinus : xxxH, pL 78, 6. 

For a chemical analysis of the colours see P, Zancani Montuoro, Paolo Orsi, 197. 

s Orsi, Boll, d^Arte, be. cit.; Giannelli, e Mtii della Magna Grecia, 222 ff. Livy 
(xxix. 18. 16) states that the sanctuary of Persephone lay outside the walls. The decisive 
factor in the identification is the discovery of inscriptions recording dedications to Perse- 
phone: N Sc, tgog, $2% E, 
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are often shown in the pinakes in use or hanpng on a wall, and 
there are representations of doors studded with bronze rosettes, 
and of bronze fittings on furniture. These should be used to 
supplement our knowledge of Lokrian bronze- work gained 
from the small bronzes themselves, which begin at about the 
same time as the pinakes, though their greatest development is 
after the middle of the fifth century. Evidence of close contact 
between bronze and clay workers is the unusual technique on 
many pinakes of stippling for dress, which would be more 
effective in bronze than in clay. 

The general style of the pinakes has long been recognized as 
East Greek, but detailed comparisons have not been made to 
suggest to which East Greek works or schools they are related. 
Though different hands and tendencies may be detected, they 
form a single style with strongly marked local characteristics. 
This appears suddenly, without antecedents in Lokroi or any- 
where in the western colonial area ; and, as it ionizes in many 
details, it is hkely that the men responsible for its introduction 
came to Lokroi from Ionia in the last decades of the sixth 
century. The pinakes belong to a period from c. 510 to the 
middle of the fifth century, thus covering two generations. 
The first generation has a marked East Greek impression in 
such details as the splendid winged horses, recalling those on 
Klazomenian vases, and the long pointed head which is a 
feature of many East Greek monuments. As the East Greek 
influence is not single or constant, it is likely that the Ionian 
element was reinforced by new immigration in the early fifth 
century. The second generation is more affected by the 
dominant Peloponnesian and Attic art of the period, and 
retains some strongly archaic characteristics well into the 
classical period. This is natural in a school cut off from its 
origins and remote from the great centres of art. The dominant 
impression of all the pinakes is, however, not their dependence 
on Ionia nor their slight archaism, but their strong individual 
quality. The artists, whatever their origin, developed a school 
of their own and produced a worthy independent style. 

The masterpieces of this style are to be recognized in 
the great reliefs, the Ludovisi and Boston thrones ^ and the 

I Ludovisi throne : Rome, Terme Museum; AD^ ii, pU. 6-7; E. Peterson, RM, vii. 32 ff. ; 
L. D. Caskey, AJA^ 1918, 101 ff. Boston throne: Boston; AD, Hi, plL 7-8; F. Studniczka, 
Jdl, 1911, 50 ff.; Caskey, AJA, 1918, 101 ff. There is a long and controversial literature 
about the two ‘ thrones ’ and their original purpose and place of origin. I follow B. Ashmole, 
1922, 248 ff. 
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Esquiline stele. ^ The Ludovisi and Boston thrones are the two 
halves, in marble, of a hollow square with reliefs on the outer 
face, and it seems likely that they once decorated the two sides 
of a shallow pit in the sanctuary of Persephone at Lokroi, where 
the pinakes were dedicated. They were brought in ancient 
times to Rome, where they were found. The case for this 
origin rests in part on the excavations of Lokroi, in part on 
stylistic arguments. There are many points of comparison 
between the thrones and the pinakes and, more important, the 
effect of the style, with its slight archaisms and its emphasis on 
purity of line, is like that of the pinakes and most unlike the 
sculptural ‘severe style’ of contemporary works of mainland 
Greece. The sweet nobility of the Ludovisi throne, in particular 
(for the Boston half, though surely to be associated as part of 
the same original whole, differs in execution and bears the 
impress of a different artistic personality), makes it one of the 
finest works of Greek art. 

We have few of the major works of sculpture which may 
stand to the small terra-cottas and bronzes of the western 
cities as the Ludovisi throne does to the Lokrian pinakes. Most 
of them fall outside the limits of the period covered by this 
book, as indeed the Ludovisi throne does strictly. One other 
large work has survived at Lokroi: the pair of akroteria in 
marble, representing the Dioskouroi dismounting from their 
horses, whose hoofs are supported by Tritons.^ This belongs to 
the middle of the fifth century, and commemorates the highest 
point of Lokrian history, the victory of the Sagra about a 
hundred years earlier, when the Dioskouroi came over the sea 
from Sparta to aid the Lokrian arms.^ The subject appears to 
be treated also in the earlier fragmentary terra-cotta akroterion 
from the Marafioti temple, of a youthful rider whose horse is 
held up by a sphinx.^ 

At Lokroi, and there only, the Ionic order of architecture 
was introduced in the early fifth century. The Maraza temple, 
the only Ionic building of so early a date in the west, was 

* Rome, Conservatori, no, 5 ; /SS, i922> pi. II. 

^ Naples; from the Ionic temple of Marazd. N Sc, iBgo, 248 ff.; E, Peterson, RM, 1890, 
161 ff. ; AD^ i, pL 52 j S. Ferri, BolL d'Arte, 1927, 159 ff, Ferri rejects the connexion with the 
hattle of the Sagra in favour of a chthonic interpretation, the Dioskouroi, one of whom 
lives above ground for a day while the other dies, being the guides to the lower world. But 
is this a likely subject for an akroterion, as far towards heaven and Olympos as a man can 
reach? 

3 See below, p. 358 f. 

iV 5 ^, 1911 SuppL, 42 ff. ; F. Orsi, vi, 345 fff 
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rebuilt c. 480 b.c.^ Its earlier form is unknown, but it is likely 
that it was an uncanonical building with wooden superstrue- 
ture, like many early colonial temples. It was rebuilt ma ny 
times both before and after 480 (the akroteria of the Dioskouroi 
were added in the middle of the fifth century), and it is not 
certain at what point of time the Ionic form was introduced ; 
but it was certainly in the late sixth or early fifth century. 
The columns are hke those of the Samian Heraion, and the 
Samian foot has been detected as the basis of its measure- 
ments. ^ 

There is only one other Ionic temple in Italy, of later date 
(fifth to fourth century b.c.), at the Lokrian colony of Hippo- 
nion .3 But some Doric temples have Ionic elements. The 
Marafioti temple, at Lokroi, has some Ionic details in the treat- 
ment of the entablature.^ A temple of mixed forms, with 
Ionic capital and Doric frieze, is shown on Lokrian pinakes.® 
It is convincingly argued by Signora Zancani Montuoro that 
this is not a fantastic construction of the artist (the most 
fantastic feature, the representation of pentagly4)hs instead of 
triglyphs, is paralleled in the Marafioti temple) but illustrates 
an actual building. Further, the building will naturally be the 
shrine of Persephone in which the pinakes were dedicated, of 
whose superstructure nothing has survived. A mixture of Doric 
and Ionic forms is found at Poseidonia also, where the archaic 
temple of Hera at the mouth of the Sele, built at about the 
same time as the Marafioti temple, has an Ionic kymation.®. 
The so-caUed ‘temple of Ceres’ also has a Lesbian kymation 
and perhaps other Ionic forms ; an Ionic base was found in the 
porch .7 Elsewhere in south Italy an East Greek influence is 
traceable in architectural details, for instance, the late sixth- 
century sima from Kaulonia,® the fine clay head of a sphinx- 

^ Koldewey and Puchstein, 7; Robertson, 103, 332; N Sc^ 1890, 248 ff. For divergent 
opinions on the date see G. S'iAund, Opuscula Archaeologica, ii (1941), 87. As the dedications 
of the temples at Lokroi are unknown, they are called by the modem name of the locality 
in which each is found. 

2 Dorpfeld ap. Petersen, i?M, 1890, 182 f. ^ N Sc^ 1921, 476/ 

^ Robertson, 103-5 191 1 SuppL, 27 ff. 

s ^W 5 £?mfis,iii. 228-9, figs. 80-1; P. Zancani Montuoro, i?/^^,vii (1940), 205 ff. 

6 1937, 234ff. 

7 Koldewey and Puchstein, 19, 22 ; Robertson, 76 ff. (* the porch columns may have been 
Ionic ’) ; F. Krauss, 1931, i ff. Another western building with a mixture of Doric and 
Ionic forms, belonging also to the late sixth century, is the temple at Kardaki on Corfu, 
a Doric temple without frieze, with Ionic kymation on the architrave (Weickert, ryp^w 
archaischen Archiiektur, 154 ff.; cf. de La Coste-Messeliere, Au Musee de Delpkesy$$ ff.). 

^ M A, xxiii. 863 ff. ; G. Saflund, Opuscula Archaeological ii (1941), 77 ff. 
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acroterion, and the lions’ masks from the Passoliera temple in 
the same city.^ Other buildings at Kroton, Metauron (another 
Lokrian colony), and Rhegion had terra-cotta revetments of 
Ionic formA 

These combinations of Doric and Ionic architectural features, 
the chief archaic example of which in Old Greece was the throne 
of Bathykles at Amyklai, were carried out on a larger scale at 
Lokroi and Poseidonia. The classical Doric of the Parthenon 
received one such Ionic addition in the frieze of the Panathenaia 
which surrounds ceUa and opisthodomus. Other experiments 
were not so received, but their adoption in the west shows how 
vigorous was the architecture of the Italian colonies in the 
late sixth and early fifth centuries, and makes the temples of 
Poseidonia one of the most interesting groups of buildings in 
the Greek world. In Sicily architects were at this time more 
conventional. The innovations of Poseidonia were followed at 
Selinus, alone of Sicihan cities. ^ Elsewhere the adoption of 
Ionic details is limited to non-architectural features. The finest 
example is the splendid relief with volutes on the late-sixth- 
century altar of the Athenaion at S5n:acuse.''- Other pieces in a 
similar style are a relief from Akrais and a pilaster from Megara 
Hyblaia, which will be older than the destruction of Megara 
c. 483.® There is an Ionic capital, of unknown purpose but 
good period, from Molinello near Leontinoi.^ At Sehnus the 
Apollonion (G) has Ionic anta capitals, which belong probably 
in the first half of the fifth century.* Ionic forms are further 
used for votive stelai^* and are illustrated on coins.^o Many of 
the capitals or other Ionic forms surviving in the west can be 
paralleled on small buildings such as the fountains illustrated 
on Attic black-figure vases.” The Ionic column had, of course, 
a much more widespread use as an accessory, on furniture, 
small objects such as mirror-handles, and other small bronzes. 

^ Saflund, op. cit. 95, %. 15; xxix. 426 f., plL 3-7, 

^ Ionic frieze (?) in the Griso-Laboccetta temple at Rhegion : N. Pntorti, Italia antichis- 
sima^ i, 2^ E, Terra-cotta volutes from an archaic temple at Metmmn, N Sc, 1902, 129. 
Kroton : SMund, op. cit. 87 f. 

3 Koidewey and Puchstein, 213. 

^ XXV, 693 ff., pi. 23. 5 Ibid., %. 253. 

^ M A, I, pi. 2 bis. 7 JV 5 ^:, 1902, 419, fig. 10. 

^ Koidewey and Puchstein, 122. 

9 Selinus: Koidewey and Puchstein, 84, 94 ; Syracuse : MA, xxv. 419, fig. 34. Cf. Meta-, 
pontion, Borrinann, 1888, 276. 

See examples quoted by Pace, Arte ei Artisti, 4S0, n. i. 

B. Dunkley, BSA, xxxvi. 161 if. 
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A special class are the large clay sarcophagi of Gela, many of 
which have Ionic columns inside at the corners d 

The East Greek influence, which at Lokroi and elsewhere in 
south Italy is felt in the last quarter of the sixth century, 
hardly affects Sicily before the end of the century. ^ In the 
middle of the sixth century Sicily, and especially Syracuse, was 
stagnant, and it is only under the rule of the tyrants or very 
little before their time that there are signs of a. general economic 
emancipation which brought artistic awakening.^ In the early 
fifth century East Greek influence is strongly felt in Sicily also, 
and is probably to be ascribed to the settlement of Ionian 
artists, whether they came as members of migrant bodies or 
were attracted as individuals by the tyrants. This influence 
is not so strong as the dominant mainland influence, first 
Peloponnesian, later Attic. It is patchy, as might be expected 
if it is the personal influence of individual artists, not imper- 
sonal ‘influences’ which follow the import of works of art. 

There are more records of Ionian immigration to Italy than 
to Sicily, and with this the evidence of art agrees. There is one 
artist’s name preserved, Pythagoras of Rhegion. His artistic 
activity falls in the first half of the fifth century; he made 
statues of the Olympic victors Astylos of Kroton, Euthymos 
of Lokroi, and Leontiskos of Messana, of whom the first was 
victor in 484, the last in 452.^ So it is likely that he came to 
Rhegion as a young man with the Samians invited to Sicily by 
the Zanklaians in 494.^ Most of his recorded activity was in 
Italy or for Italiot clients, and he is commonly called a Rhegine. 
But he describes himself in a surviving inscription, that on the 
base of the monument of Euthymos, as nY0AroPAZ SAMIOS.* 
N one of his works has survived, nor can copies be recognized with 
conviction. His influence is observed in a group of terra-cottas 
from Lokroi and Medma.^ It is likely that his style owed little 
to his Samian origin, but was formed by the common influences 

' Af4, xvii. 519 ff., figs. 362, 365 ff. ; 737, fig. 558. _ 

^ Ionizing terra-cottas of the second half of the sixth century : Syracuse, from Megara, 
V. Muller, RM, 1923-4, 60 If. ; Gela, MA, xvii, pi 52 5 fig. 532 and others. See also p. 288. 

3 See above, pp. 249 ff. 

+ Euseb., ed. Schoene, i. 204; Qx. Pap. 222. The dates of Astylos’ victories are given in 
the Eusebian list as the 73rd, 74th, and 75th Olympiads (488,484,480). Ox. Pap. 222 
names him as victor in 480 and 476, and his three victories were in successive Olympiads 
(Paus. vi. 13. i), the date given in Eusebius for his first victory must be wrong. 

5 See below, p. 388. 

^ Olympia^ v. 247 j[f. j luomy, Inschrifien griechischer Bildhauer, no. 23. 

7 Von Duhn, viii. 35 if. 
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which were creating the classical style in the most advanced 
regions of Greece. . 

Rhegion was then certainly a centre of artistic influence in 
the first half of the fifth century, but chance has preserved 
little of this date there. Similarly Sybaris, which must have 
been the centre of colonial culture before its destruction in 
510, and from its friendship with Miletos may be expected to 
have been open to East Greek influences, is archaeologically 
unknown. I The hazard of survival has decreed that the finest 
art of this period should come from the little city of Lokroi. 
Lokroi had won renown but not riches by her victory over 
Kroton at the Sagra (c. 540), and as late as c. 468 was much 
less a power than her neighbours Kroton and Rhegion. Perhaps 
the exiles who included the artists of the pinakes welcomed a 
quiet town and so charming a scene as Lokroi. For, though we 
must assume that Ionian artists settled elsewhere, whose works 
have not survived, it cannot be simply the accident of preserva- 
tion which makes Lokroi so prominent in the artistic history 
of the time. Enough is preserved elsewhere, at Taras and in 
Sicily for example, to show that the East Greek influence was 
not equally strong everywhere. Many of the sites which show 
it are colonies or neighbours of Lokroi. Elsewhere it is seen 
in works, such as terra-cotta revetments and figurines, whose 
makers are not definitely men from Ionia, but may have 
absorbed Ionian influences as something external. Lokrian art 
has not indeed a wide influence before the middle of the fifth 
century ; it is surprising that it is not more imitated. The 
dominant influences are those of the Peloponnese and Athens.® 
In the middle of the century, when a general western style can 
be distinguished with branches in many local schools in the 
colonies, the Lokrian style and the presumed influence of 
P3d:hagoras are only two of many elements which contribute 
to the formation of this style. 

^ Cf. above, p. 76, n» 1/ 

2 See V, H. Poulsen, Acta Arckaeologicaf viii. 87 ff. 



CHAPTER X 

HIMERA, SELINUS, AKRAGAS 

S OON after the middle of the seventh century the first step 
was taken in the Greek colonization of the west of Sicily. i 
A body of Zanklaians, with the not inconsiderable support of 
the exiled clan of the Myletidai from Syracuse, sailed along the 
north coast and occupied the site of Himera. Three oecists 
are named, Eukleides, Simos, and Sakon. They passed many 
promising sites and settled in a position which is not strongly 
recommended by possessing either good corn-land or a harbour. 
It has indeed rich mixed country and a way into the interior 
of the island, and the beach with a river-mouth was at that 
period all that was needed for shipping ; but there is no obvious 
reason for setthng at Himera rather than many other sites. The 
only logical reason is that it is the westernmost site outside 
Phoenician territory, and has, moreover, considerable natural 
strength. This does not necessarily mean that it was directed 
against the Phoenicians ; there is no evidence so early as this of 
an anti-Phoenician pohcy, and no reason why Khalkidians or 
Syracusans should be hostile. It may be only that they wished 
to push as far to the west as possible, with a view not only to 
securing the greater part of Sicily to Greek colonists but to 
taking up a position for ventures farther west. Whatever the 
purpose of the colony, its foundation and that of Selinus were 
the first rmwitting steps in the long warfare of Greek and 
Phoenician in Sicily. 

Another possible reason for the placing of Himera so far to 
the west was to serve as a convenient port of call between 
Kyme or Etruria and Carthage.^ It has been suggested that 
most of the Corinthian vases at Carthage were imported via 
Italy, and possibly in Kymaian ships they would naturally, 
on the voyage to Carthage, call at one of the Phoenician ports 
in Sicily. This traffic, which began so far as we know n. 675, 
became considerable in the late seventh century. If some of 
the ships took to calling at Himera en route instead of Panormos 

^ Thuk. vi. 5; Strabo 272. The date rests entirely on Diod. xiii. 62; precisely the same 
evidence is generally rejected in the case of Selinus, so it cannot be taken as exact for Himera : 
the two foundations may have been nearer in time, as Diodoros suggests. There is no 
archaeological evidence ; cf. Pa3me, JVC, 24. 

2 The suggestion is Blakeway's. 3 iVC, 188. 
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or Motye, that would be another reason why the foundation of 
Himera should ultimately poison relations between Greeks and 
Phoenicians. Himera was certainly interested, from the early 
sixth century and possibly earlier, in the trade with Spain, being 
the nearest Greek colony on the direct route. ^ Stesikhoros' 
Geryoneis reflects the interest of the Himeraians in Spain and 
in other distant Greek ventures, as well as his personal feelings. 
The coinage of Himera, which is one of the earhest western 
colonies to coin, before the middle of the sixth century, ^ is 
witness to the prosperity of the city. The source of silver may 
have been Tartessos, but the coinage continues to be copious 
after the breaking off of Greek relations with Tartessos (c. 540) . 
Silver may then have come indirectly from Spain through 
Carthaginian hands. Apart from the value of direct imports 
from Spain and Carthage, the advantages of revictualling and 
refreshing ships' crews on these two important routes must 
have been great. 

In or about the year 6283 the Sicilian Megarians followed this 
example and founded a colony at Selinus, with as oecist 
Pamillos, a citizen of old Megara. As in the case of Himera, 
there is no compelling reason why they should settle there 
rather than elsewhere on the south coast. It has often been 
asked why they sailed past Akragas to settle at Selinus. It is 
likely, though not certain, that Akragas already had a Geloan 
post.'^ But in any case it does not lie in an area of plain land 
Hke most colonial cities. Its wealth lay later in vine and olive 
and stock-raising. Selinus, though in a less strong military 
position and a less varied country-side, had a good corn-raising 
plain, which is what the land-hun^y Megarians most needed. 
They were crowded out of their little plain, wedged between 
Syracuse and Leontinoi, who prevented them from expanding 
into the hills behind. About 608 they were at war with the 
Leontines over the borders of the land,® and this may well have 
been a chronic state since their first settlement. 

There was no obvious site for a city at Selinus, and many 
disadvantages in that chosen. Though defensible, the low hill 
is not a commanding position, and needed strong fortifications. 
There was no port and very poor shelter.® The marshes into 

,'/^/See above, p. 248. ■. 

Ci Milne, iV'ww. Chron, 1938, 36 ff. ; Calin, Die Miinzen der Sizilischen Stadt Naxos, 76. 

3 For the date see below, pp. 437 ff. 

^ See pp. 137, 307 ff. s Poiyainos v. 47. 

^ The suggestion in Hulot-Fougeres, 154 ff., that there were deep bays at the 
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which the two rivers run made it unhealthy. In ail these 
respects it is like a rather inferior version of Gela. The plain 
of Selinus, like the plain of Gela, to-day supports a town of the 
second rank for Sicily, but Castelvetrano, the successor of 
Selinus, turns its back on the sea and devotes itself entirely to 
agriculture. The present desolation of Megara and Selinus is an 
interesting commentary on Megarian blindness. But in spite 
of the natural disadvantages of the site, Selinus flourished 
greatly, chiefly through the energy and originality of the 
inhabitants, and largely also from its favourable position for 
trade with Carthage. We cannot say whether many citizens of 
Megara Nisaia came with Pamillos to Selinus. The north- 
eastern expansion in the second quarter of the seventh century 
should have reheved old Megara of most of her surplus popula- 
tion, and the obvious barriers to the expansion of Megara 
Hyblaia suggest that the colony was for her advantage and 
that she provided most of the men.’' The forms of grave at 
Megara and Sehnus are similar,^ and the burial customs the 
same. In both places most of the graves were used several 
times, the period of use being often nearly a century. The 
cemeteries of Megara Nisaia have not been excavated, so it is 
not possible to extend the comparison. 

Close constitutional parallels exist between Megara Nisaia 
and the Pontic colonies, but no such connexion is traceable 
between Megara and Selinus.^ Little is known of the constitu- 
tion of Selinus and nothing of that of Megara Hyblaia. The 
cults suggest that Selinus had greater independence than other 
Megarian colonies. There are many more exact parallels with 
Megara Nisaia at Byzantion, Khalkedon, Kallatis, and the 
other Megarian colonies of this area than with Sehnus.-^ The 
principal cults of Selinus, indeed, were derived from old Megara. 
Apollo is the chief god of both cities. s In his temple at Selinus, 

mouths of the two rivers is unlikely, though the remains of quays (loc. cit.) show that the 
sea has receded. 

^ The name or ethnic M El F A P E V Z is recorded in a Selinuntine inscription, N Sc, 1917, 

344/n.3. ^ ^ ^ _ _ ■ 

2 Gavallari, Bollettim della Commissione di Antichitd e Belle Arte di Stctha, 1872, no. 5, 

11-16. Huiot-Fougeres, 162. 

3 K, Haneli, Megarische Studien, 149 if. 

Ibid. 163. . 

s Ibid, 1647 Pareti, 236 ff. Apollo was worshipped as Pythaeus at Megara, and also at 
Kallatis and Byzantion. Though Selinus was very closely connected with Delphi there is 
no evidence that Apollo was worshipped there as Pythaeus. This argument is, however, 
not to be pressed : Paian is the only title of Apollo known at Selinus (IG, xiv. 269). 
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the colossal temple on the eastern hill,i was set up the great 
fifth-century inscription rendering thanks to all the gods for 
victories granted.^ 

The cult of Malophoros is certainly derived from Megara 
Nisaia ,3 and is the only one which is common to the metropolis 
and colony and no other state. Pasikrateia, who is associated 
with Malophoros in her temenos outside the city to the west, 
may he of Sicihan origin. The name is nowhere else known as 
a title of Kore. Zeus Meilikhios, whose cult was at Sehnus 
practised in the temenos of Malophoros, is attested at Megara 
Nisaia as an object of private worship only.-^ None of the other 
cults of Selinus can certainly be traced back to Megara ; it must 
be remembered that the intermediate stage of Megara Hyblaia 
is completely unknown. 

Other parallels between Selinus and Megara, or Sehnus and 
other Megarian colonies, are of the most general kind.s But 
none of the Selinuntine cults can be shown to be probably 
derived from any other Greek state. There is no evidence that 
the site of Selinus was inhabited by Sikels before the founda- 
tion of the colony, and no indication that there may be native 
elements in the cults of the Greek city. It is probable, therefore, 
that most of the cults of Sehnus are Megarian, common to both 
Megara Hyblaia and Megara Nisaia. _ But the precise proof 
which is presented in the Pontic colonies of Megara is lacking 
at Sehnus, and it may be that the religion of Sehnus was more 
generaUy panhehenic, or, in the cult of Kore, pansikeliot. 

The rectangular street-plan of the acropohs of Sehnus is as 
old as the sixth century.® The existing houses all belong to the 
reconstruction of the city after the Carthaginian sack of 409. 
But the exact ahnement of the temples indicates that at least 
the two main cross-streets are as old as temple D. G is differ- 
ently oriented from D. C, F, the megaron south of C, and the 
altar east of C are the oldest buildings on the acropohs which 
were left standing after the middle of the sixth century. D, the 
buildings facing the street west of C, and the house A to the 
south of C, perhaps a Propylon, are aU ahned to the rectangular 

I See above, p« 284. 2 xiv. 2681 Tod, (/H/, no. 37. 

3 Hanell, 175 ; Pans, i. 44. 3 ; cf. Byzantine month Malophorios (Hanell, 190). 

^ JESf 1898, 332. Cf, also at Perachora, Perachora, L 7. 

5 Pared, ch.ix; and Hanell’s criticism, p. 163. 

® MA, xxxiih 109 if.; see plans, plL i-v. PL v represents most clearly the sixth-century 
remains. Contra, von Gerkan, Griechische Stddteantagm, 31, 36, who wrote before the results 
of Gabriel’s excavations on the acropolis were known. 
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plan. Older walls (I on Gabriel's pi. iii) lie underneath D, 
and the main north-south street cuts across some foundations 
to the north of the temples. These may all be of the early sixth 
century, and the buildings which face on the two main streets 
of the second half of the sixth century. There was a replanning 
of the acropolis area soon after the middle of the sixth century, 
when the south-eastern terrace was built to support the 
colonnade running round the outside of the open space east of 
temple At the same time, probably, at least the framework 
of the rectangular plan was laid down. If this is correct it is 
the first piece of regular Greek town-planning which has sur- 
vived.2 

The architecture and art of Sehnus, and particularly the 
evidence from the important sanctuary of Malophoros, which 
has been excavated with a care and thoroughness unequalled 
in Sicily and is rich in the remains of the archaic period, dating 
from the early years after the foundation of the colony, are 
discussed above. ^ This sanctuary shows an almost incredible 
architectural activity, buildings having become obsolete and 
having been replaced after twenty years This energy is con- 
stant throughout the history of Sehnus, where half a dozen 
large temples were taken in hand within a century and which 
had the only school of sculpture known in Sicily in the sixth 
century, and a flourishing commerce. In these respects Sehnus 
is at this time the most interesting of the western colonies. 
PoliticaUy as weU as artistically and economically she forms 
with her neighbours Himera and Akragas a separate province 
from the cities of eastern Sicily. This is perhaps due to the 
stimulus of closer relations with another civUized people, the 
Phoenicians. 5 

Akragas is the only site in the west of Sicily where Bronze 
Age vases from the Aegean have been found.* It has the 
nearest approach to a harbour on the south coast, and though 
the port of the Greek city was not at Porto Empedocle but on 
the open beach, the shelter near at hand would be an advan- 
tage to shipping. When the Greeks first visited the vicinity is 
not clear. Siculan III-IV vases with traces of Greek influence 

^ Op. cit. 100. 

^ For traces of rectangular plan in otFer Sicilian towns cf. Grsi, N Sc, 1925, 313* 

3 pp. 276 ff., 280 ff. 

^ See xxxii. 154 for the short life of the first megaron of Malophoros and the homo- 

geneity of the deposits of votives. 

5 Cf, below? pp. 334 ff. ^ Atisonta, L 10, Bg, s* 
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have been found at Naro and at Montaperto near Agrigento/ 
without Greek imports, but do not prove that their makers were 
in direct contact with Greeks. Protocorinthian pottery is said to 
have been found in the cemetery of Montelusa, between Akragas 
and the sea.^ It may be doubted whether it is not Corinthian 
rather than Protocorinthian. 

At the sanctuary below S. Biagio, Marconi records ‘a first 
stratum of sherds of the third and fourth Siculan periods mixed 
with Greek Geometric sherds, especially Protocorinthian, with 
the usual decorative repertory of points and wavy fines This 
material, or some of it, is in the vaults of Syracuse Museum. 
None of it was accessible to me. Only the Hellenistic deposit is 
illustrated by Marconi,^ and it alone is exhibited in Agrigento 
Museum. To judge from the brief description, the ‘Proto- 
corinthian’ might be Late Corinthian. The oldest part of the 
existing sanctuary building is considered to belong to the 
seventh century. * It is a long, narrow building in front of 
a cave from which a stream of water issues, passes through a 
raised channel which divides the building into two unequal 
parts, and flows into a series of troughs along the front of the 
building. The remarkable architectural features are the false 
vault which roofs the narrow space, which is not regular in 
Greek architecture, though it was very widespread in the 
Mediterranean in the second millennium B.c. and survived in 
the tholos tombs of the Sikels, of which there are roughly con- 
temporary examples at S. Angelo Muxaro, within fifteen miles 
of Agrigento and the ‘ proto-Doric ’ cornice, which is the most 

^ P. Marconi, Agrigento, 21. Siculan III from Montaperto in the Museo Preistorico at 
Rome, Blakeway, ESA, xxxiii. 188. 

2 Agrigento, 22 (end of eighth and seventh centuries) ; RIASA, 1930, 55 : ‘ Geometric and 
Protocorinthian pottery, of Greek importation the small vases, aryballoi, bombylioi, &c., of 
local manufacture those of large dimensions —Geloan geometric amphoras (?) Marconi 
thinks from a settlement on the beach. None of this material is exhibited in Agrigento 
Museum, and Protocorinthian alabastra are such a rarity that one suspects them of being 
Early Corinthian. 

3 Studi Agrigentini, 43, His strata here are (i) Siculan III-IV and Protocorinthian, 
(2) Corinthian, b.f., and archaic statuettes, (3) hellenistic. In Agrigento, 25, he speaks of 
‘frammenti fittili del III e IV periodo siculo, e sopra, da molti frammenti protocorinzi e 
corinzi’ of the eighth and seventh centuries. Siculan IV is distinguished from Siculan III 
chiefly by its associations with Greek pottery. It could not lie under Protocorinthian. 
I have heard of Early Corinthian and perhaps Transitional vases which were seen during 
the excavation of the site. 

4 Studi, Sig. g. 

■s Loc. cit. . 

^ Orsi, ‘ La necropoli di S. Angelo Muxaro in Aiii della R, Accademia di Palermo, xvii. 
Cf. above, pp. 139 ff. 
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rudimentary example known. The slightly more developed 
Gorniee in the first Megaron of Malophoros at Selinus^ belongs 
to the earliest years of the colony, and takes its place at the 
beginning of the development of Doric architecture. But this 
at Akragas is so simple that it can hardly be said to have 
stylistic elements, and may be the work of builders out of 
touch with the architectural ideas of the day. It is not a temple 
or similar rectangular building, but a spring-house, one of the 
compartments of which was probably full of water, and there 
was no access to the inside, unless there was a floor at about 
4 feet above the ground. Offerings to the spring are not incon- 
sistent with this view, which would also explain why such 
offerings had been made by Sikels before the Greeks. The false 
vault also may be a device that occurred independently to the 
builders to roof a narrow space rather than a borrowing from 
Sikel funerary architecture, which would indicate a mixing of 
Greeks and Sikels in the local worship.^ On the hypothesis of 
extreme inexperience, as of pioneering architecture, the build- 
ing is likely to be older than the foundation of the colony. The 
earliest buildings of Akragas, with this exception, are simple but 
perfectly regular, and at no time after the foundation could the 
city have lacked architects to apply the known principles of 
architecture. But it is impossible to put a date to the spring- 
house, and by implication to the little group of Greek pioneers 
who put it up. 

There is said also to be Protocorinthian from the two altars 
in the sanctuary by the temple of the Dioscuri,^ and Marconi 
carries the sanctuary back to the seventh century. None of 
the ‘Protocorinthian’ is much older than the middle of the 
sixth century, which is also the date of the earliest Attic. The 
area is not rich in pottery. The oldest terra-cottas belong to 
the early sixth century, and are as old as nearly anything 
at Selinus. There are few seventh-century terra-cottas from 
Selinus, but one would expect the interval of half a century 
between the foundations of Selinus and Akragas to be reflected 
in the terra-cottas. The architectural forms of the little build- 

^ MA, xxxii. 66; xxxv. 141 if, 2 As Marconi, Agrigento, 27. 

3 Studio 65, figs. 22-4 (degenerate Late Corinthian kotylai ; in fig. 22, some Attic b.f. of the 
late 6th cent.) ; in Agrigento Arcaica, 70, all the material in this sanctuary area is published 
together, and in Agrigento Museum it has been lumped together without distinction of 
exact provenience or level. It includes arybailoi, pi. XVI, no. 4, cf. Payne, NO, no. 1263, 
fig. 161 ; no. 5, cf. NC, no. 1244, fig. 160 ; nos. 6, 7, 8, miniature kotylai. Fig. 39, no. i is not 
Protocorinthian but Attic. 
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ings are also very little developed from the earliest buildings 
at Selinus. But the same forms were still used in the fourth 
century for treasuries and other little sanctuary buildings, and 
some of the examples at Akragas axe certainly not as old as 
the early sixth century. The conclusion is that this sanctuary 
belongs to the first years of the colony of Akragas, but nothing 
in it is certainly older than this date. A few of the terra-cottas 
may have been brought there already made, or made on the 
spot from old moulds or in a style that had begun to go out of 
date. 

To complete the tale, Marconi speaks of Protocorinthian 
from the precinct on the hill point 213,^ and from the little 
temple at the Villa Aurea.^ In both places there are only 
degenerate Late Corinthian kotylai. In fact I know of no 
Protocorinthian or Early Corinthian with a definitely attested 
Akragantine provenience. All that I have seen of Marconi’s 
Protocorinthian is Late Corinthian, except some that is not 
Corinthian at all. The only possibility is that there is in 
S5n:acuse Museum from Marconi’s excavations genuine Proto- 
corinthian, or, more likely, Early Corinthian. In Agrigento 
Museum, which houses a good deal of material from unscientific 
excavations in the cemeteries, there is very little Corinthian, 
and that all Late or late in the Middle period, exactly corro- 
borating the historically recorded date of the foundation. In 
private collections in Agrigento^ I know of three Late Proto- 
corinthian arybaUoi, about a dozen Transitional aryballoi,^ and 
a good deal of Early and Middle Corinthian. None of these 
vases is certainly from Akragas, for aU the collections have 
been made in part elsewhere. Nothing therefore has been found 
which was certainly imported to Akragas before the foundation 
of the colony, but some Early and Middle Corinthian without 
assured provenience was possibly found there. In both pubhc 
and private collections there is a good deal more Late Corin- 
thian than Early or Middle. 

No one supposes that Akragas was founded out of the blue 

^ N Scy 1932, 408; Agrigento Arcaica, 144, ‘documento cronologico, un piccolo scodellino 
protocorinzio 

2 Siudij 57. On the evidence of ground-plan and revetments this little building belongs 
to the second quarter of the sixth century, and the pottery agrees very well with that date. 

3 I thank Barone Giudice, Professore Giuliano, Cav. Giuifrida, and Signor De Angelis for 

permission to study the vases in their collections, and for information about them. In 
Dumont-Chaplain, ii, 181, M. Haussouliier is reported to have seen Corinthian vases from 
Akragas in the Museum of Termini Imerese. There are now no vases there and I have not 
traced them. ^ Including JVC, no. 264 (Giudice Coll.). 
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in the year 580 b.c. The site had been visited in Mycenaean 
times/ and Greek influence in the Siculan pottery of the neigh- 
bourhood shows that communications were resumed in the 
seventh century. Perhaps as early as the last quarter of the 
seventh century there were visitors, presumably Geloans ; it 
may be, a small trading-post. The S. Biagio sanctuary was 
built probably before the foundation of the colony. This is the 
only evidence of Greek occupation, as distinct from trading 
visits. The quantity of material belonging to the period 
580-550 contrasts strongly with this scanty evidence of pre- 
colonization settlement, which, however, is more clearly wit- 
nessed here than elsewhere, as might be expected in view of the 
late date.2 

The foundation was 108 years after Gela,^ which is c. 688. 
It has not yet been suggested that 108 is three generations of 
36 years. The hundred years of Pindar 01 . ii. 93^ are said by 
the scholiast to be a round figure for 104, and the foundation to 
fall in 01. 50. The victory which 01 . ii celebrates was won in 
476. 580 is probably the exact date. The scholiast's note is 
probably based on a system of dates like the Eusebian ones, 
drawn from Thukydides. 

The oecists Aristonous and Pystilos were probably one 
Rhodian, one Geloan.s There is no evidence of Cretan participa- 
tion, and Crete had alreadj^ declined into the apathy in which 
she remains through the sixth and fifth centuries. Many of 
the colonists came from Rhodes and the neighbouring islands. 
Indeed Polybios calls it a Rhodian colony. ^ Among the 
Rhodians was Theron's ancestor Telemakhos, with a following.’ 
The passage Pindar, 01 . ii. 7 fl.^ was anciently interpreted of 

^ Ausonia^ i. lo. 

- Marconi’s opinion {Agrigenio, 27) is that Akragas was visited more than a century 
before the foundation, and he allows a long period of continuous occupation. The nature 
of the evidence on which he bases this has already been discussed. 

3 Thuk. vi. 4. 

^ reneiv fjbrj riv* iKarov iritav iroXiv 
^lXois avdpa fiaXXov 
€V€py€rav Trpammv d<j>dov€cr€p 6 v re 
&ripmvos, 

5 As at Zankle, where one oecist was from Kyme, one from Khalkis (Thuk. vi* 4)* 

^ ix. 27. 

Schol. OL ii. 82^: . . . oQev wAAefas hdvafuv epx^rat els XJiKeXlav, 

^ evcDvvpoiV re 'irarepoiv da)TOV opBSrroXiv* 

Kapovres ot noXXd dvpw 

iepov eaxov OLKTiiia rtorapov^ ZiKeXias r ecfdv 
djiBaXpos, 
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the foundation of both Gela and Akragas, but the balance of 
opinion favoured Akragas. The phrase lepov 0LKT]p.a iroTap^ov is 
much more appropriate to Akragas’^ than to Gela, a city with 
which Pindar had no concern. And the encomium on Theron,^ 
quoted by one of the scholiasts ad loc., is conclusive : iv Se ’PoSov 
KaraoiKtaOev . . . evdev S’ a<jiopp,adevT€s vtp'qXav rroXiv dfM</>tvep,ovTai : 
the lofty city can only be Akragas.^ 

The cults earliest attested at Akragas are Rhodian. The cult 
of Zeus Atabyrios was brought from Rhodes to Akragas,'^ the 
acropolis of Akragas was apparently called Atabyrion,^ and the 
famous bull of Phalaris was derived from the bronze bulls on 
top of Mount Atabyrion in Rhodes.* The cultof Zeus Atabyrios 
is not known at Gela, though little is known of the cults of 
Gela. In Rhodes it is Kamiran, though the worship was com- 
mon to all Rhodes . 7 Its importance at Akragas suggests that 
Kamirans as well as Lindians may have taken part in the 
colonization. The Athena whose temple was also on the 
acropolis of Akragas must be Athena Lindia, for whom frequent 
offerings were sent to Rhodes from Gela and Akragas. Apart 
from these offerings there is no evidence for her cult at Gela. 
The other chief worship at Akragas in archaic times, that of 
Demeter and Kore, would be derived from Gela. Two of the 
three chief cults of Akragas were thus connected with particular 
localities in Rhodes, and in the case of Athena Lindia the con- 
nexion was kept up by offerings sent to the mother country. 
This suggests that they were instituted by Rhodians from 
Rhodes rather than from Gela. 

The year 580 is too late to expect to find Rhodian pottery 
at Akragas. There is a considerable import of Rhodian terra- 
cottas from that date onwards, as well as East Greek influence 
in the local style.* The sixth-century stamped pithos-rims 
which are a speciality of Akragas,® and spread in small numbers 
to Selinus and Motye,i° are Rhodian in style, whereas those of 
Gela are derived from Crete.” 

^ Cf. Pyih. xii. 1-3. 2 pr, 105 Bowra, 119 Schroeder. 

3 The variant pedigree of Theron in Schol. OL ii. 82^, which is incomplete, brings Tele- 
makhos to Sicily not from Rhodes, but from Thera. Telemakhos was the founder of his 
family, and it was not quite clear to Theron’s laureates how he traced his descent back 
to the Theban heroes. The derivation from Thera was surely made on the strength of 
Theron’s name. ^ Polyb, ix. 27. 7. s Cf. below, p. 316. 

^ See below, p. 320, ^ Blinkenberg, Lindos, ii. 175, 

^ 174 if. ; cf. above, p. 239. ^ Agrigento, 200 E., figs* ff* 

Selinus, Marconi, Agrigento, 200, 204; Motye, Whitaker, Moiya, fig. 103. 

■: *^:,Payne, n. 
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It is probable that some of the citizens came from the Dorian 
islands and mainland cities, neighbours of Rhodes, just as 
Pentathlos’ contemporary expedition was made up of Rhodians 
and Knidians. It has been thought that Phalaris came from 
Astypalaia, on the ground that he would not be so called in 
the Letter s if it were not trued This is dangerous ground. It 
should not be beyond the ima^nation of the sophist to endow 
him with a birthplace. And this is the only detail in the Letters 
which anyone has tried to redeem as history. 

The land of Akragas is more varied and interesting than 
most of Sicily. Instead of the great corn-growing plain that 
the Greeks sought for by preference in their colonies, it is a 
land of hiU and vaUey, suited for ohve as well as wheat. Inland 
there is easy access to the undulating table-land which became 
one of the great granaries of the ancient world. This is the only 
one of the western colonies, except Leontinoi, which does not 
cling to the shore. In an age when the inhabitants of Old 
Greece were creeping down from acropohs to harbour town it 
is something of an anachronism. An acropolis which dominates 
the city is a rarity in these colonies, but this is one of the most 
magnificent of sites. From the sea it appears as a series of 
terraces, from the land as an abrupt wall. Its strength is 
lessened by the immense length of the circuit, and in a few 
points the configuration hindered the fortification instead of 
helping it. But it is one of the most commanding of Greek 
cities, and the early settlers were men of imagination to take 
advantage of such a site. There is no doubt that the city was 
planned from the first, or almost from the first, to include the 
whole area over which it afterwards spread. The acropolis was 
large and strong enough for an ordinary city, and now holds a 
flourishing town of 25,000 inhabitants. The area within the 
walls is about 900 acres (1,817 hectares), larger than any 
Sicilian city except Syracuse. There must from the earhest 
times have been conscious rivalry with the double city of 
Syracuse. But Syracuse could hardly exist without a mainland 
•extension, whereas if the founders of Akragas had been less 
ambitious they could well have limited themselves to the 
acropolis. 

At several points along the wall black-figure and black-glaze 
fragments have been found, in rocky places where they could 
not have to do with anything except the wall. At the Porta 

^ 3 ?reeman, 11,65,459. 
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Sesta were found Corinthian and black-figure sherds^ which 
should date that part of the wall to about the middle of the 
sixth century. Even more convincing is the evidence of the 
temples. All the great temples along the south wall, the earliest 
of which was built c. 500, are exactly alined to the waU. So also 
is the little temple of the Villa Aurea, which belongs to the 
second quarter of the sixth century. There can be no doubt 
that the waU was already in position when these buildings were 
put up.2 The methods of construction too are particularly 
appropriate to the sixth century. The natural line of the ground 
is followed faithfuUy, and advantage taken of every break in 
the rock, so that the work is less an artificial fortification than 
a strengthening of the natural defences. When possible the 
rock is cut away leaving a sheU which served as foundation for 
the waU, and in places along the southern edge the whole face 
is cut from the living rock, to a height of about 10 feet. Not 
all the existing work dates from the sixth century. In parti- 
cxilar the fortifications of the gates were strengthened in the 
fifth century, and the massive waU at the weak point on the 
western side, where it crosses the vaUey separating the acropolis 
from the town, is also of that century. But it is certain that the 
general plan was laid down before the middle of the sixth 
century, and that most of the existing remains belong to that 
date. 

Most of the earliest sanctuaries are at various points in the 
lower city. The great ancestral gods, Zeus and Athena, had 
their temples on the acropolis, but in the sixth century there 
were other little sanctuaries by the Olympieion,^ by the temple 
of the Dioscuri,''- and at the ViUa Aurea,® along the southern 
terrace, and by S. Nicola,^ under the temple called Vulcan ’s,^ 
and on the hill point 213,® in the middle of the city ; as well 
as the sanctuary outside the walls below S. Biagio, discussed 
above. These need not of course have been in the residential 
area, or even within the city, for at Selinus most of the temples 
were outside. But when it is known that aU these sites were 

» 1930, 39. 

^ Ibid. 40 (see pp. 7-40 for these arguments at length) ; cf. Agrigmto, 32. Schubring was 
already of this opinion 15). 

3 ]s[ 437 ff. ; Agrigento, 155-6; N. Breitenstein, Acta Archaeological xvi. xi6, fig. 2, 

See below, p, 325. 

^ Studi Agrigentim,iii; Agrigento Arcaicaj 'jS-S^, 

5 Studi Agrigeniinif ii. ^ Agrigento, 46; N Sc, 1926, 93 ff. 

7 Agrigento Arcaica, i 2 $-^, ® 1932, 407. 
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within the city walls, it is natural to suppose that they corre- 
spond somewhat to the distribution of population. The bold 
southern wall was so proper a place for a line of temples that 
even the earliest buildings there may have regarded nobility 
of site rather than convenience of access. But those in the 
middle of the city area were probably the centres of small 
groups of houses. 

The agora was in the lower part of the city, probably just 
inside the gate (the Porta Aurea) by which the road from the 
harbour entered. This was presumably its position in the sixth 
century as well as later. ^ A group of sixth-century houses has 
been excavated on the westernmost of the three hills that form 
the central terrace.^ The lower stories were cut from the rock, 
and at the back of each house are rock-cut steps that led to the 
upper story. They are not large houses, the ground floors con- 
sisting of one or two rooms, and there is nothing luxurious in 
their contents. They do not lie on one of the roads leading 
down to the gates, but traces of a side-road leading up to them 
have been found. Foundations of other houses, and sherds 
indicating habitation, have been found in many other points, 
but the houses cannot be dated without excavation. On the 
level ground in the south-eastern corner are the extensive 
foundations of what appears to be a rich man’s house. The 
vast city area was never covered with houses, but in the sixth 
century, as later, there appear to have been little groups of 
houses over most of the area, wherever there was a spring or 
fountain. There was plenty of room for public buildings and 
for the immense establishments for which the rich Akragantines 
became famous. 

This spaciousness is something new in town-planning. When 
they decided to wall the lower city the Akragantines provided 
at one stroke for all conceivable growth. No other Greek city 
could combine such strength with open spaces within the walls 
and an uncrowded private life. It is not easy to decide whether 
this plan was laid down at the foundation or is due to Phalaris. 
The date of the wall and of the little sanctuary buildings can- 
not be determined within so narrow a period as ten years ' the 
sanctuary by the temple of the Dioscuri is the only one which 
can confidently be ascribed to the period 580-570. But there 

^ Polyb. ix» 27; Cic. Verr, ii. iv. 43, 94, ‘Herculis templum est apud AgrigcBtinos non 
longeaforo’. Set Agngento,<^^. 
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is some ground for preferring Phalaris as the originator of so 
striking a scheme. It was clearly a man of genius who designed 
the city, and the fantastic tyrant sounds more the man than 
the colourless oecists. The first decade was a troubled period if 
Pindar’s phrase Kafiovres ot TroAAd dufi^ is justified. ^ The Phoe- 
nicians, following up Pentathlos' defeat,^ were making things 
difficult for the western colonies, perhaps also for Akragas. 
Phalaris had to fight several Sikan wars, and before he seized 
power the Sikans may have been threatening the still incom- 
pletely fortified city. Whatever the difficulties, external or 
internal, they were too much for the governors of the new 
colony, and within ten years there was a tyrant. He was not 
for Aristotle one of those who rose from the generalship, but 
one who abused a position of trust {0dXapis €Kr&v 

Polyainos may preserve the occasion of his seizure of power. 
He relates that Phalaris was responsible as reXcovTjs for the 
construction of a temple of Zeus Polieus on the acropolis. With 
the money contributed he hired foreigners and bought slaves, 
accumulated materials, and persuaded the people to allow him 
to fence off the acropohs to prevent thefts. In other words, he 
formed an armed camp inside the acropolis. Then while the 
Thesmophoria were being celebrated he ‘ killed most of the men 
and made himself master of the women and children ’ — more 
probably seized the women who were celebrating their festival 
of the Thesmophoria and held them as surety for the acqui- 
escence of the men. s Thus he made himself tyrant. Many of 
the details of this story ring true. It agrees with the topography 
of Akragas and with the conditions one would expect in a city 
only ten years founded. Polyainos’ term reXcLvrjs, though it 
cannot of course be pressed, agrees well with Aristotle’s eV rcov 
TLiJbwv. The political value of the building-contract for a temple 
is seen in the case of the Alkmaionids, and, in Sicily, of 
Agathokles of Sjnacuse.^ The fortification of the acropohs was 
no doubt part of the public works on which Phalaris was 
engaged. There are now no traces of an acropolis wall separate 
from the city walls, but the depression where it would have 
run has been cut out and filled up since, and bears no 


^ 01 . ii. 8. See above, p. 310. But no specific difficulties in the early years of Akragas 
were known to the commentators ; therefore they tried to explain the passage by the founda- 
tion of Gela, and Aristarkhos (ap. Schol. sptQ even by stasis in Rhodes which drove them 
out- 


See below, pp, 332 ffi 

^ V. I. I. 


3 PoL 1310^ 28. 

^ See above, p, 58 . 


s Freeman, ii. 68 n. 3. 
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resemblance to its original form. For the most part the acropolis 
is defended by cliffs, and would need only a short wall to cut 
it off from the lower town. There could be nothing intermediate 
between wailing the acropolis only and walling the whole area 
of the town, and the former is a very_ Ukely first stage. When 
it was done the master of the acropolis would be the master of 
the whole city. 

The temple of Zeus Polieus has not been identified. It has 
been supposed that it lies under the modern cathedral of 
Agrigento,^ but no traces of a temple have been found under 
tins building. 2 The cult of Zeus Poheus is the same as that of 
Zeus Atabjnios, brought by the colonists from Rhodes,^ and 
the Atabyrion recorded as a mountain of Sicily by Timaios'^ 
will be another name for the acropolis of Akragas.s 

The scene of the Thesmophoria was perhaps the Dioscuri 
sanctuary in the lower town,^ the largest sanctuary of the two 
goddesses in Akragas, which is sufficiently remote from the 
acropolis for a surprise of the kind described by Polyainos to 
be possible. The other story in Polyainos,’ that Phalaris dis- 
armed the people by holding games outside the city, shutting 
the gates, and setting his mercenaries to search the houses, is a 
colourless version of the rise-of-a-tyrant story, and the games 
are a doublet of the Thesmophoria held in the lower part of 
the town.® 

Phalaris carried out a vigorous foreign policy. Polyainos has 
two tales of Sikan wars,’ one against Teutos of Ouessa, whom 
he tricked by offering him his daughter’s hand and sending 
young soldiers dressed as bridal attendants into the town; 
another against an unnamed town which he reduced by per- 
suading the natives to exchange good com for bad. We may 

^ Koldewey and Puchstein, 139. ^ HLdixmiih Agngenio,%o. 

3 Poiyb. ix. 27. 7. Cf. above, p. 311. 

^ SchoL Oh vii. 159-60; Steph. Byz, S.V. Ardpvpov . , , eari Kal SLKeXlas AraPvpioVf (as 
Tifzaios (fr. 3 Miilier) ; Hesych. s.v. *AraPvpLov, 

5 Cf. Schubring, Eistorische Topographie von Akragas, 24 ; Cook, Zeus, ii. 910. 

^ See below, p. 323. v. i. 2. 

8 The Eusebian chronicle has two dates for Phalaris: v. Arm. 650 (652) ‘Phalaris apud 
Acracantinos tyrannidem capessiuit’ (Fotheringham, p. 167; Schoene, ii. 86); 623 (625) 
‘Phalaris a tyrannis euersus est’ (Fotheringham, p. 171, Schoene, ii, 88); Oh 52, 3 or 2 
(570:571 Jerome) ‘Phalaris apud Acragantinos tyrannidem exercuit annos XVF (Sync. 
402, 15; Fotheringham, p. 179, Schoene, ii. 94). The earlier date is quite meaningless. It 
can by no ingenuity be used to support an earher date for the foundation of Akragas, for it 
is before Eusebius’ own first tyrant in Sicily, Panaitios of Leontinoi, The second date, 
571-555, is supported by Suidas’ date, 0 /. 52 (572-568) and should be approximately correct. 

9 Vv 1, 4; V. 1. 3 and Frontinus iii. 4. 6. 
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accept the fact of Sikan wars, and the names in the first story. 
Ouessa, or, as we should write, Vessa, is nowhere else named 
and there is no indication where this euSatjuDveardrij /cal /xeytonj 
SiKavoiv TToXts lay. 

The only native places in the district which have been 
excavated are S. Angelo Muxaro and Mussomeli.' Both show 
signs of Greek influence and Greek imports in the sixth cen- 
tury, but at neither is there a break ; both were Sikel (or Sikan) 
even after Phalaris. Both lie near the way north from Akragas 
to the centre of Sicily and the north coast at Himera. S. Angelo 
Muxaro is only fifteen miles from Akragas, and commands 
good corn-land. It is evident therefore that Phalaris’ expan- 
sion at the expense of the Sikans was partial. 

To the east the country had been penetrated by the Geloans 
with posts at Palma, Canicatti, Ravanusa, and perhaps Licata.^ 
The Sikels at Naro had come into contact with Greeks before 
the foundation of Akragas. At a later date Ravanusa is 
apparently Akragantine, as the houses and tomb-groups of the 
fourth century are similar to those of Akragas. ^ It lies on the 
Akragantine bank of the Himeras, the natural frontier between 
Gela and Akragas. In 310 Greeks and Carthaginians faced each 
other across the Himeras, the Carthaginians at Eknomos, ov 
<l>acn <f>povpiov yeyevrjaOak 0aXdpi8o5, and Agathokles in the 
0aXdptovA Why should Phalaris have set up two forts so close 
together at this point of the frontier ? I suggest that Eknomos 
(Licata) was originally Geloan; that Phalaris attacked and 
took it, and fortified it against the Geloans ; and threw out an 
advanced post across the river, possibly on the loop of land 
called II Greco, surrounded on three sides by the river. Phalaris 
was also associated with Eknomos by its etymology, from his 
lawless doings, and his bull is said by Diodoros^ to have been 
set up there ; the etymology is bad, and the bull was certainly 
at Akragas. A motive for this hypothetical Geloan war of 
Phalaris may be found in an Akragantine claim to that part 
of Geloan territory which lay west of the Himeras. There were 
other forts of Phalaris, s which may have lain along this debat- 
able frontier. This reconstruction is in the highest degree 
tentative, but it does satisfy all the extremely scanty evidence. 

^ See above, pp. 139 IF. ^ See above, pp. 137 fF, 

3 Marconi, 1928, 499 IF. ; Mingazzini, xxxvL 690 ff. 

4 Diod. xix. 108. 

3 Ibid., €T€pQv rmv 0a)idpiBos^ yeyevrjpiiviav ^povpimf ... to npoaayopevdev dir* eKetvov 
0aXdpLov, 
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A ‘war of independence’ when the Geloans found that their 
new colony was likely to outstrip them is not inconceivable. 

Phalaris extended Akragantine territory also to the west. 
He dedicated to Athena Lindia a krater with the inscription 
idatSaAos iSwKe fte JCcoKaAcocJ This should be part of the 

spoils from Kokalos’ capital Kamikos,^ which is not, however, 
named in the Lindian Chronicle. The site of Kamikos is uncer- 
tain, but it was inland from Minoa and probably to the east 
of it. 3 Phalaris’ success may have been only in a raid, but by 
480 Kamikos is Akragantine, and it was very probably taken 
in his time. The discovery of a work of Daidalos at Kamikos 
is parallel to Antiphemos carrying off a Daidalic statue from 
Omphake,'^ and in both places there is the question whether the 
object was a work which had reached the Sikan town by inter- 
course with the Greeks before the foundation of the colony, or 
whether it was planted on the site in order to justify the claim 
of the Cretan colonists to Sikan territory. This is less plausible 
in the case of Kamikos, for the Cretan connexion was weaker 
at Akragas, and the story of Minos and Daidalos would give 
poor justification for claiming Kamikos, which had remained 
obstinately Sikan. Phalaris’ dedication was made in Rhodes 
not Crete, so the case is not parallel to Theron’s discovery and 
shipment to Crete of the bones of Minos. 

Phalaris may have anticipated Theron in seeking an outlet 
on the north coast, though he had not conquered all the country 
that lay between. Phalaris is said to have been appointed 
crrparrjyos avroKpartup by the Himeraians and to have asked for a 
bodyguard ; whereupon Stesikhoros related to the Himeraians 
the fable of the horse who allowed himself to be bridled and 
took a rider to be rid of a deer which was damaging his pasture.® 

^ Lind, Chron, xxvii {Lindos, ii. 171). 

2 Herod, vii. 170; Schol, Find. Pyth, vi, 5 ; Diod, iv. 78. 

3 See BSR, xvi. 1 ff, 

4 Cf. above, p. 112, 

5 Arist. Rhet, ii, 20; Conon, Narr, 42, Pared, 87 ff., accepts the version which names 
Gelon, following Wilamowitz’ date for Stesikhoros of Himera. He supports it with Bergk^s 
emendation of Philistos fr. 16, Muller : 

fivdov Se oiTOLos i<7Tt Trapd. *HpoB6rq> rov avA-qrov, teal Trapa ^cXiarep rod mirov* iv iKariptp iv 
rij wpd>r7) Kal iv Sevrepa, 

Bergk proposed rov irrirov ml rwv {^Ip.€paicav' Trap*} imripep. The reference to Herod, is to 
i. 24; to Philistos, therefore, to the second book, ParetPs argument that Philistos^ second 
book cannot have dealt with Phalaris is unsatisfactory. The first book came down after 
690 (fr, 4, foundation of Maktorion ; see above, p. 113) ; the second book included the war of 
Syracuse and Kamarina in 552 (fr. 8): but none of the other fragments of either book is 
approximately datable. Dionysios quotes fr. 8 as iv dpx'S 'tvs B€vr€pas rdiv irepl HiKeXias, But 
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Most of the details are impossible. The title arparriyos avro- 
Kparcop is an anachronism, and the bodyguard simply the con- 
ventional sign of the progress to a tyranny. Phalaris cannot 
have been a magistrate at Himera, constitutional or otherwise. 
But Stesikhoros and Phalaris are contemporary, and the story 
in spite of its romantic form has good authority. A common 
Phoenician danger threatened all the western cities, and it may 
be that the Himeraians decided to ally themselves to Phalaris, 
the foremost general in Sicily, and trust their arms under his 
direction. It may be that Malchus’ transference from Sicily to 
Sardinia^ was due to a check inflicted by Phalaris. 

If the story is accepted, it means that Phalaris was the first 
to conceive a united front against the Phoenicians, as Gelon 
and Dionysios did, but was not powerful enough to impose 
himself on the other Greeks. The romancers took this view of 
Phalaris, calling him rvpawevaas UiKeXias oXrjs. His only cer- 
tain operations are against the Sikans in the neighbourhood of 
Akragas, and some activity on the Geloan frontier. He may 
have warred against the Phoenicians, and meditated a coahtion 
with Himera and Selinus. Only one scrap of evidence suggests 
his presence in eastern Sicily, the proverb del Aeourtvot -n-epl tovs 
Kparfjpas- ol yap iv Si,KeXLa AeovTlvoL rrepl tovs ttotovs eayoXa^ov. 
0dXapts S’ airovs KaraTToXepirjaas els rovs Kparijpas eppupev.^ With 
this may be compared Herakleides’ list of his tortures : Kai 
TOVS els XeprjTas ^eovTas, tovs Se els tovs KpaTrjpas tov TTvpos 
dveoTeXXe, tovs Se Kat els x^Xkovp Tavpov eve^aXXe Kal KaTeKaiev.^ 
This sounds like a less artistic variant of the buU, but has been 
interpreted as the craters of Etna, thus providing a link with 

this must not be pressed to mean that it was the first thing in the book, and it is not certain 
that Philistos wrote according to so rigid a chronological scheme as Pareti implies. Phalaris’ 
attempt at Himera need have been very few years before 552. It is not absolutely certain 
that the quotation from Philistos comes from the second book, and far from proved that it 
therefore describes an event later than 552 ; not indeed certain that the reference is to Himera 
at all. Philistos is merely a tantalizing prospect, and the mangled quotation yields nothing 
to upset Aristotle. I find Pareti’s arguments that Aristotle cannot have meant Phalaris 
tyrant of Akragas a little captious. arpaTqyos avroKpdrcap is not a possible title of any state 
in the sixth century (Scheele, Strategos Autokrator), and the Himeraians’ invitation to an 
Akragantine could only have been to command their armies, not to hold a magistracy ; 
therefore more likely after he had become tyrant than before. Aristotle’s error is in using 
a title which had by his time taken a technical meaning of a period before it had that 
meaning. The variant which has Gelon’s name for Phalaris’ is explainable on Freeman’s 
principle that any Sicilian tyrant may be substituted for any other. Freeman himself 
thinks that Phalaris has been substituted for some nameless citizen of Himera who attempted 
to make himself tyrant. But Aristotle is not likely to have made such a substitution. 

^ Justin xviiL 7. I. 

^ Diogenian. Par<3m. ii. 50. 3 Fr. 37 Muller, Fi?C?, ii 223. 
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the kraters of the heavy-drinking Leontines. Phalaris provided 
a homoeopathic cure at the expense of a rather bad pun. But 
this is not the historical Phalaris but the fabulous monster. 

The military activity of Phalaris can be dimly made out. 
His recorded home poHcy is simply a list of gruesome cruelties. 
He has a bodyguard, like any other tyrant. He had a brazen 
bull. This is as well attested as any piece of sixth-century 
Sicilian history. It is fuU-blown by Pindar’s time. He men- 
tions it not in any of his Akragantine odes, but as the horrible 
example of the bad tyrant : 

Tov 8e ravptp Kavrrjpa vrjXea voov 

^oAa/otv KaTexei ‘Jravra <f)dns.^ 

This brief reference is as damning as aU the details in later 
writers: the door in the shoulder through which the victims 
were put in, the ingenious device by which their cries simulated 
the lowing of the bull the name of the artificer, Perilaos, who 
by a piece of poetic justice, the only just act which Phalaris 
committed,^ was himself the first victim. The bull began as a 
punishment for his enemies ; the sophists made it an instrument 
to which he fed aU. strangers who came to his hospitality an 
older generation of scholars saw in it a horrible piece of Car- 
thaginian influence. 5 In fact, it was a direct import from 
Rhodes, where there were bronze bulls on the top of Mount 
Atabyrion which lowed when any disaster was coming to the 
city.^ Phalaris was responsible for the building of the temple 
of Zeus Polieus or Atabyrios, and built also a bull on the 
Sicilian Mount Atabyrion. ^ 

The common tradition was that the buU was carried off by 
the Carthaginians in 405, and returned to Akragas by Scipio.* 
Timaios denied this, sa5dng that the real buU was sunk in the 
sea (not, as Polybios quotes him, that there never was a buU).^ 

^ PytL i. 95-6. ^ Diod. ix. i8. 3 piut. Parallela 39. 

^ Only when Phalaris had grown in stature to equal Busiris and Diomedes was this charge 
added (Plut. loc. cit.; Kailimakhos ap. SchoL Lykophron 717). 

5 See Freeman, ii, appx. vii, for a discussion of the older literature. 

^ Timaios ap. Schol. Find. OL vii, x 6 oc: elal Sk ical /Soc? r <3 op€t Tijs *P 6 Bov^ ot 

orav ri t§ iroAct ylvecrBai tcaKov fivKoivrai, Small bronze bulls, Statuettes and outlines 
cut from a sheet, were dedicated on top of Mount Atabyrion in Rhodes. 

7 Diod, xk. 108 says that the bull stood on Mount Eknomos. This is a valueless bit of 
etymologizing. Though it is not stated that the bull stood on Mount Atabyrion, this seems 
a valid deduction. Mount Atabyrion is to be identified with the acropolis of Akragas, where 
the temple of Zeus Atabyrios stood (see above, p. 316), 

s Poiyb. xii. 25; Diod. xiii. 90; Schol. Find, Pyth. L 185; Cic, Verr, 11. iv. 33, 73. 

^ Schol. Find. loc. cit. That which was shown in the city (not in Timaios' time, for it 
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The balance of probability is that he is right. According to 
one tradition it was used for revenge on Phalaris' family and 
friends this may be mere poetic justice. If it was sunk in the 
sea, because of its close association with the tyrant, it does not 
follow that it had been used for the purpose to which every 
writer from Pindar on beheved it to have been put. The 
evidence for this use is as good as for anything in the sixth 
century, but it is very difficult to believe such refinement of 
cruelty. It may have originated in a grim jest. Phalaris’ 
enemies said that he and his bull portended ill to the city ; he 
said that if that was so he would make the bull roar with their 
cries. A verbal jest of this kind, amplified by malevolent sur- 
vivors, might be the foundation of his fame to which Pindar 
gives expression eighty years after his death. Whether or no 
there was any more to it than this, it was certainly an instru- 
ment neither of policy nor of rehgion. All his later reputation 
rests on this one assertion of his enemies, a bizarrerie so striking 
that it was worth while to search out and invent other stories 
about him, till we reach Klearkhos’ statement that he ate 
sucking children. 2 It is not, however, worth while to sort out 
the grain of fact from the mountain of fancy. The only really 
solid fact is that after his overthrow he was thoroughly detested. 

One story may be mentioned, not for any substratum of fact 
which it contains, but because it shows that even before Lucian 
and the sophists set about whitewashing so black a character 
there was something to be said for Phalaris. The beautiful 
young Akragantine Melanippos had a suit against a friend of 
Phalaris, and the tyrant obliged the judge to strike out the 
case. Melanippos persuaded his lover Khariton to join him in 
an attempt against Phalaris. Kdiariton, persuaded that fear 
would prevent any of his fellow citizens from joining, made his 

was then in Carthage ; this part of the scholion rests therefore on iater authority) was said 
not to be the original but a statue of the river Gelas. The Gelas appears on the coins of 
Gela as a human-headed bull, but there is no reason why it should have a statue in Akragas. 
The river Akragas is not so represented, but this is the regular formula for a river-god. 
However, if the scholiast meant the river Akragas, why did he not say so? The bull which 
Polybios saw was certainly not a river-god, for it had a door in the shoulder. Bu% pace 
Polybios, it may have been a model made in Carthage, lest so notable a memory should 
perish. It certainly pointed a very useful moral for Scipio. Cf. F. W. Walbank, Ci?, 1945, 
39 if. 

^ Herakleides, fr. 37. 

2 Ap. Athen. 396^. His fame survived after the end of antiquity; he occurs in distin- 
guished company in the Carolingian palace of Ingelheim, where were illustrated ‘the deeds 
of ancient kings and heroes: Ninus, Cyrus, Phalaris, Remus, Hannibal and Alexander’ 
(R, Hinks, Carolingian Art, loi). 

S085 
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attack single-handed. He was arrested and put to torture, but 
refused to name his confederates. After some pretty devotion 
on the part of the two friends, Phalaris pardoned them, expel- 
ling them from Sicily.’^ For this generosity Apollo gave him 
a respite from death. This tale, descended in some of the detail 
from Harmodios and Aristogeiton, in spirit a close relation of 
Damon and Phintias, has no relevance to the state of Akragas 
under Phalaris. But it shows that there was something good 
to relate about him. 

An inconsequential fragment of Diodoros illustrates Phalaris’ 
forebodings before his faU. Seeing a flight of doves chased by a 
hawk, he remarked on their cowardice, for if they turned they 
wotild easily get the better of the hawk.^ This suggests that 
it was a coalition of the noble families which overthrew him. 
An ancestor of Theron took a prominent part in his fall. The 
Ambrosian scholiast on Pindar says that it was his grandfather 
Emmenes, the other scholiasts say Telemakhos, the founder of 
the family. Telemakhos must have been an old man. He came 
to Akragas twenty-five years earlier, taking a prominent part 
in the foundation . His great-grandson was born probably about 
540 and he, therefore, well before the end of the seventh cen- 
tury.3 It is very likely to have been a family matter in which 
both he and his son took part. The scholiasts are not agreed 
on the name of the son, giving Emmenes or Emmenides, and 
in another place Khalkiopeus. He may have had two names, 
like many of the younger Kypselids.'^ 

One document of Phalaris’ fall sounds more genuine than the 
tales of the cruel punishment of his supporters and his mother. 
Plutarch speaks of a law that no one should wear blue cloaks, 
for that was the colour of the tyrant’s bodyguard.® 

His fall was probably followed by a restored oligarchy. The 
schol. nov. on Pindar says that Telemakhos made himself 

^ Atben. 602a ; Aelian VH ii. 4: iiovov rijs ^AKpayavrCvwv TroXem aAAa fcat rijs UtKeXias : 
Phalaris already thought of as ruling all Sicily? 

2 Diod. ix. 30. 

3 See the table on p. 484. Theron’s nephew Thrasyboulos was a grown man in 490. 

^ TijAcftaxoff yap ns KaraXvaas ^aXdpihos rvpavvi^a iv *AKpdyavn^ ^aaiXetav 
e/cT^aaro : SchoL nov. Find. 01. hi. 68 Boeckh, quoted by Freeman, h. 79. SchoL 01 . iii. 68a 
(A) : awd *£fin4vovs nvos; Tod r'^v ^aXapiSos rvpavviSa KaOeXovros* Be d *jEp.fji>ev7^s TifjXepidxov 
urais, oB yiverai. AlvijoiBafios, oB B^pcov, oB BpaavBatos tcai ^iXoKpdnis;. 6Bd (BCDEQ) : 
T'TjXefidxov KaraXvoavros rov r<av AKpayavrivcDV rdpavvov 0dXapLv ifrats yiverai ’jSjLt/ievtSijS’, oB 
Alve<jih(iiJLOSt 0 ^ Brjpmv /cal SevoKpdrrjs* B'lijpujvos; Be BpaaruBatos, SevoKparovs §€ OpaavpovXos-, 
SchoL Py/Zt. vi 5a: Emmenides Theron’s grandfather. Schol, < 9 /, ii. 82^^: Khalkiopeus 
Theron’s grandfather. 

5 Plut. 821 d . 
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master of the city, but if this were so the older scholia should 
have mentioned it. It is unlikely that the later scholiasts had 
access to fresh information. Herakleides names two successive 
tyrants : jU.e 0 ’ ov (Phalaris) 'AXKafxevr^s TrapeXa^e ra TTpaypLara' /cat 
jLterd TovTov “AXKavSpos Trpoicmq, dvr^p emet/c^?.^ They sound more 
like tyrants than constitutional magistrates, regular or extra- 
ordinary. Probably there was a gap between Phalaris and 
Alkamenes. If so, the oligarchy was more competent in damn- 
ing its predecessor than in managing the State. 

In spite of his mildness, Alkandros did not hand on his rule. 
There was an oligarchy again for some time before Theron. 
There is no contemporary parallel for this alternation of tyranny 
and oligarchy, within a hundred years three separate tyrannies 
being set up. It seems not to have affected the steady growth 
of the city, which was already before Theron a power in Sicilian 
politics, and under him soon became unquestionably the second 
city of Sicily. 

The first century of Akragas’ existence is rightly designated 
as ‘U periodo della forza'.^ The most striking work of this 
period is the waU. The first of the great temples, the so-called 
temple of Herakles, was built about 500. ^ Before that time the 
Akragantines worshipped in little buildings whose only architec- 
tural pretensions were in their painted terra-cotta revetments, 
and in open sanctuaries, the most important of which was one 
in the lower part of the town near the ' temple of the Dioscuri ’, 
probably dedicated to Demeter and Kore, whose chief feature 
was two large altars, one round, one square.'^ The greatest 
activity of this sanctuary was in the sixth century, though 
some of the little treasury-like buildings are probably of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. ^ The temple ‘of Herakles’ is the 
only one which was begun before Theron. Theron was, before 
the battle of Himera, connected with the building of the temple 
of Athena on the acropolis, and the remains under S. Maria dei 
Greci agree with this date.^ AU the other temples, beginning 

^ Herakleides Pontikos, fr. 37 ii, p. 223). 

2 Marconi, Agrigento, 29 ff. 

3 Koldewey and Puchstein, 145 ff.; Marconi, op. cit. 51. 

Marconi, op. cit. 44 ff,; Studi Agrigentini, iii; Agrigento Arcaica, 17 ff. C. Picard sug- 
gests that this sanctuary was dedicated to the Dioskouroi {RAy cx^ 1937, 2471). But 
Marconi's identification as a sanctuary of Demeter and Kore, though not proved by the 
finds, is more probable. The name given to the adjacent temple *of the Dioscuri', built 
towards the middle of the fifth century {Agrigento Arcaica, 78 ff.), is, like those given to the 
other temples of Akragas, purely fanciful. 

5 See note on p. 324. ^ Between 490 and 460, Marconi, 77. 
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from the Olympieion and the temple of Demeter (S. Biagio), 
are after 480. 

The great achievements of Akragantine art, as of architec- 
ture, are of the fifth century, but the beginning of building in 
the years 510-480 corresponds to the import of some of the 
finest works of late archaic art. The best piece of early red- 
figure, and one of the few from Sicily older than 480, is the 
'muletto di Dioniso’.^ A number of moulds for the manufac- 
ture of terra-cottas has been found in Akragas.^ The oldest are 
of the second half of the sixth century, proving that the 
industry was well established then; the pinax mould of a 
gorgon,^ one of the finest of Akragantine terra-cottas, is of the 
late sixth century. The best of the pithos rims are of this 
period.^ There is at this date at Akragas, as in most western 
cities, a revival of artistic endeavour under strong Ionian 
influence. At Akragas it reinforced the somewhat weakened 
traditions which the colonists had brought from Rhodes. s 

NOTE 

Marconi’s publication of the small buildings in the sanctuary near the 
temple of the Dioscuri deserves close examination (see Agrigmto Arcaica, 
18 ff., and plan on p. 19). The extreme simplicity of their plan is not evidence 
of an early date ; and certainly not all the fifteen tempietti and altars of the 
sanctuary were in use together in the sixth century. The material from their 
foundations has not been published with exact provenience, nor kept separate 
in Agrigento Museum. It can be used to date only the round altar (second 
quarter of sixth century) and Marconi’s tempietto 3 (last quarter of sixth 
century or earlier; the ‘muletto di Dioniso’, Boll, d*Arte, xxv. 64 ff., was 
found in it) . Tempietto 3 is above one of two pavements laid down as founda- 
tions of a temple which was never finished. The first of these pavements was 
alined, within five degrees, to the square altar and tempietto i. Tempietto 3 
was built with a comer across it, and a new foundation laid with slightly 
different orientation but over the earlier foundation. Neither of these was 
finished, as there are no remains of elevation. The earliest foundation, being 
under tempietto 3, must belong to at least the third quarter of the century, 
the second one perhaps to the last quarter. Finally, in the second quarter of 
the fifth century the temple ' of the Dioscuri ’ was built. The measurements 
are remarkably near one another: first foundation, 22*90 x 8*05 m.; second 
foundation, 23-45 X 10*30 m. ; cella of temple, 23-75 x 8-76 m. (see Agrigento 
Arcaica, 85 £f.). 

^ Boll, d^ArU) xxv. 64 ff. ; Beazley, ARV, 27, no, 2 (manner of Enthymides). 

* Rizzo, 1897, 253 fi.; Bovio-Marconi, N Sc, 1930, 73ff.; N. Bxeitenstein, Acta 
Ar chaeologica, xyL See above, p. 265, 

3 M&tconi, Agrigento^ 

4 Ibid. 202, figs. 137-8. 

5 Ibid. 217. See above, p. 239, 
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Some of the other buildings may be approximately dated by the different 
levels of their foundations. Those of tempietto 2 and of altars 7 and 6 are 
about a foot higher than the base level on which the earliest foundations rest. 
I have found black-glaze sherds, which may be of the sixth century but are 
more likely to be of the fifth, under the foundation of the west part of the 
cross-wall of tempietto 2 ; under altar 6 ; sherds and a crescent of bronze under 
altar 7. These three structures cannot therefore be among the earliest in the 
sanctuary and are probably later than the sixth century. Sherds under the 
east end of recinct 2, to which altar 6 is alined, may have penetrated sideways 
under the foundations, which have been disturbed by the building of a 
Byzantine house on top. There are fragments of tile and plain pottery under 
altars 13 and 12, which are alined to the temple ‘of the Dioscuri', the com- 
mencement of whose building is to be dated 480-470 {c, 480, Marconi, Agrigento 
Afcaica, 85). Altar ii, whose comer abuts on altar 12, has its foundations 
on rock at a lower level than those of altar 12. Nos. 12 and 13 are therefore com- 
paratively late. 

The date of a similar small building near the Olympieion is also disputed. 
Gabrici, the excavator, put it in the fourth century, I think rightly (N Sc, 
1925, 437 ff.)* There was a small sixth-century building on the site, the 
revetments of which only were found (Marconi, Agrigento, 155--6 ; N. Breiten- 
stein, Acta Archaeologica, xvi. 116 ff.). Marconi regards the existing building 
as the sixth-century one {Agrigento Arcaica, 131 S.). It is possible that the 
little building was rebuilt in the fourth century with stones which had been 
burnt in the sack of the city in 406. It has been disturbed by the building of 
a house over it, partly of other burnt stones. 


CHAPTER XI 


GREEKS AND PHOENICIANS: PENTATHLOS 
AND DORIEUS 

T here was no friction that we know of between Greeks 
and Phoenicians over the colonization of Selinus, which 
was in an area in which the Phoenicians had never been 
interested. At this period relations are as likely to have been 
friendly as not. Selinus was thrust forward almost to the 
boundary of the Phoenician sphere, as Himera had been on 
the north coast. It may be that trade with the Phoenicians 
and Elymians was more profitable than with the Sikans, who 
seem to have resented the intrusion of Greeks. If the colony 
had been intended from its foundation as an outpost of Hellen- 
ism against the Phoenicians, it might have been situated more 
favourably either in the little hills a few miles east, or to the 
west, covering the plain. It is not very strong by nature, and 
not in a strategic position, though adequate for a city of traders 
and farmers. 

But conditions were greatly changed within a short time by 
the effects of mere neighbourhood, by the rise of Carthage, and 
by the opening up of Tartessos. Kolaios’ voyage was about a 
decade before the foundation of Selinus. Selinus was not very 
well situated for tapping this new source of wealth, being on 
the wrong coast, but must have profited from being one of the 
two nearest Greek ports.^ The desire to possess a good harbour 
on the north coast, for better communications with Spain and 
Etruria, was a moving force in that century-long strife with 
Segesta which had begun before 580. The same considerations 
probably moved Pentathlos in his attempt to seize the extreme 
western point of Sicily, which' profoundly affected Sehnus’ 
relations with her neighbours. 

The withdrawal of the Phoenicians to Motye, Panormos, and 
Soloeis^ may well have taken place after the coming of the 
Greeks, not to Sicily, but to the west of the island. It has been 
suggested that Thermal was a Phoenician post, evacuated 
when Himera threatened it from so near, and refounded 200 

* There are coins of Selinus in the hoards of Tarragona (Noe, Greek Coin-hoards^^ 278) and 
Mongo (op. cit. 185), which suggest that in the fifth century at least Selinus was concerned 
with the trade with Spain. 

2 Thuk. vi. 2. 6; cf. Freeman, i 246. 
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years later after the destruction of Himerad Mazara, with its 
Phoenician name, may have been another post, evacuated soon 
after the foundation of Selinus. Later it was a Selinuntine 
emporion.2 No other place in Sicily except Minoa (on the 
evidence of its alternative name Makara) has with much likeli- 
hood been suggested as a Phoenician post. The absence on 
sites of eastern Sicily of anything that could be ascribed to 
Phoenician traders or settlers makes it unlikely that they were 
more than casual visitors there.^ It is possible that the 
Phoenician colonies in Sicily came not from Asia but from 
Africa, and at no very early date. Nothing earlier than 700 has 
been found at Motye.-^ In that case the Phoenician coloniza- 
tion of the west and the Greek colonization of the east of Sicily 
were going on at the same time, and the foundations of Himera 
and Selinus upset the balance. 

The withdrawal suggests a common direction, such as Car- 
thage exercised in the sixth century but not before, so far as is 
known. Thukydides’ mention of Carthage as the support of 
the Phoenicians strengthens this view, if it is not held to be 
an anachronism. The position of Soloeis also, an outpost of 
Panormos, too near for full development as an independent 
state, and in a strong position facing east, suggests that its 
importance was to guard the frontier against Himera, and that 
its choice as one of the three Phoenician places in the island 
came after the foundation of Himera. 

There is no evidence of hostilities at this point, but relations 
were becoming strained. Imports of Protocorinthian vases to 
Motye are considerably more numerous than Corinthian, and 
there is more Early Corinthian than Middle and Late together.s 
This may be due to accident of discovery, as there are only 
about forty pieces in all, but development of the native pottery 
continues without a break. It is much more hkely that there 
was a slackening of imports in the last quarter of the seventh 

^ Gabrici, Aiti della reale accademia di archeologiat letter e, e belle arti^ Napoli, xvii (1893), 

^ Diod. xiii. 54. 

5 See above, pp, 20 ff. A Phoenician pirate is said to have come into conflict with the 
founders of Gela, but on no good authority: Zenobius i. 54: aKove rod ra r4(raapa (hr a 
€j(Ovros’ im r&v d7r€iBovvr(av, XpriapLOs yo-p iBodj] ^Evripup rm KpTjrl Kal*Avri(f>rjp(p rep ‘Poblqi^ 
d>vXd^a(j$at> rov rerpacorov"^ Se ohros X'Qor^s 00^^“ ot Sk rov dpeXi^oravres drrihXovro, 

Cf. PaiSj^Sl. Sie. 235* A, B. Cook, Zeus ^ 322, nn. 5-7, suggests that the image carried off 

from Omphake was d Terpdeoros, ‘later rationalised into a Phoenician freebooter*. 

4 Whitaker, Motya, 206 ff., 290 ff, Cf. Akerstrom, Der Geometriseke Stil in Italien, 162 if., 
who gives a slightly lower date. 

s See Whitaker, figs. 84-^^ 
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century, and a further decline in the sixth. The few Corinthian 
vases may have been imported via Carthage. Direct trade 
between Selinus and Motye is not estabUshed, and would surely 
have brought a much greater number of Greek vases. 

The first open war between Greeks and Phoenicians in Sicily 
of which we hear is c. 580. At that period the Rhodians made 
an effort to get a firm hold of the west and south of Sicily. In 
580 Akragas was founded, and the whole south coast was now 
firmly Greek. Very httle later (01. 50, 580-576) Knidians and 
some Rhodians, under the leadership of Pentathlos the Knidian, 
set out to found a colony at Lilybaion, the extreme western 
point of the island, which commands the entrance to the har- 
bour of Motye and was then presumably unoccupied. ^ They 
found Selinus and Segesta at war and assisted the Sehnuntines ; 
they were themselves opposed and expelled from Lilybaion by 
a combination of Phoenicians and El5nnians.2 Pausanias says 
that they founded a city, and were expelled by the Elymians 
and Phoenicians ; Diodoros, that being in the neighbourhood 

^ The absence of remains older than the fourth century confirms the historical tradition 
(Diod. xxii. lo. 4) that the Phoenicians did not found a town at Lilybaion until after the fall 
of Motye, 

2 I have attempted to combine the two versions of Pentathlos’ attempt (Diod. v. 9 ; 
Paus. X. II. 3), which are not actually contradictory. Neither of them is a full history of 
the events. Diodoros, who is the fuller, relates while speaking of the Lipari Islands what 
in its proper chronological place came in one of his missing books. Pausanias, who quotes 
Antiokhos for Pentathlos’ name and no doubt takes his whole account from him, is much 
briefer, and has made for himself the mistake of confusing the three comers of Sicily, 
writing Pakhynos for Lilybaion, as he has done in v, 25. 5. He obviously does not give the 
full text of Antiolihos, and none of the details added in Diodoros are inconsistent. Pared 
(pp. 24-7) thinks that Pausanias’ account (i.e, Antiokhos) is the only true one, and that the 
added details in Diodoros were taken by Timaios from the history of Dorieus. The one to 
which he most objects, the war between Selinus and Segesta, is not exactly parallel to 
anything in Dorieus’ attempt, in which the Selinuntines are not named. 

I do not agree that Antiokhos must have named Pentathlos as the founder of Lipara, 
though Pausanias may have thought that he was. Pausanias has very much abbreviated 
Antiokhos, and Diodoros’ naming of Pentathlos’ successors. Gorges, Thestor, and Epither- 
sides, is perfectly circumstantial. 

For other brief references to the foundation of Lipara see Thuk. iii 88; Strabo 275; ps.- 
Skymnos 262-3. 

The date, 01 . 50, is in Diodoros alone, and is most likely to be that of the foundation 
of Lipara, the most memorable accomplishment of the expedition. The Eusebian date is 
c, 628 (see below, p. 437). A double colonization is inadmissible, for Diodoros states 
that they found only about 500 natives (descendants of - 4 toAo?) on Lipara, A date 575 is 
admirably supported by the vases found in Lipari and now in the Museo Mandralisca at 
Cefalii. Late Corinthian is fairly plentiful, and there is nothing older except one Late 
Protocorinthian aryballos (no. 64, unpublished ; of Johansen’s Class C) which is not in 
itself evidence of an earlier colonization. Another sporadic object of pre-colonization date 
is a blue paste vase, in Oxford (1944.35), with the cartouche of Necho (c, 671-664). For the 
date of the foundation cf. Libertini, /jraZe 89, 176. 
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of Lilybaion they assisted the Selinuntines against the Seges- 
tans, were defeated, and Pentathlos killed. The order of events 
may have been : first, that they settled at Lilybaion ; second,, 
that they took part in a joint action with the Selinuntines, and 
were defeated;^ third, that the Elymians followed up their 
success by attacking the Knidians at Lilybaion, with Phoenician 
help. 

The alliance between Phoenicians and Elymians, vouched 
for by Thuk. vi. 2 . 6, was presumably a good deal older than 
this. It is natural to suppose that Selinus was at war also with 
the Phoenician allies of Segesta, and directed the Knidians to 
settle at a place where, if they established themselves, the 
Phoenician hold on the western corner would be completely 
broken. Selinus advanced against the Elymians of Segesta, the 
Knidians settled at Lilybaion to mask the chief of the Phoeni- 
cian colonies. Selinus had commercial relations with Rhodes 
in her early years, and there is a strong East Greek influence in 
her terra-cottas, from which we may certainly infer the import 
of Rhodian models. Possibly there were Rhodian craftsmen 
settled at Selinus. ^ I suggest that the strong commercial and 
artistic relations were accompanied by a pohtical understand- 
ing between Sehnus and the Rhodians of Sicily and the mother- 
land, and that the foundation of Akragas and the expedition 
of Pentathlos are part of a drive to make the west of Sicily 
entirely Greek. ^ 

One motive may be found in the desire to share the trade 
with Tartessos. Himera and Selinus, the two nearest Greek 
cities, must have found it profitable, both in direct trade and 
in supplpng ships sailing to and from Spain. But Selinus, 
though very favourably placed for trade with Carthage, was on 
the wrong side of Sicily for trade with Spain and Etruria. The 
south coast is harbourless and is generally a lee shore, and the 
dangers of the Straits are nothing to those of this coast. The 
century-long enmity with Segesta may be put down largely to 
the Selinuntine desire to possess a good port on the north coast 
—the same desire which moved Theron to conquer Himera. 

^ It is not clear where Diodoros places this action; one would suppose near Lilybaion, 
but the natural battlefield between Selinus and Segesta is farther east, 

^CLYojiDuhxi,Vorgeseh,Jahrhuchfi{ig 26 ),ioy)Gnomonfi^ 2 f)f^^^» 

3 The Rhodians are named in Diodoros. Thuk. iii. 88 calls the Liparaians Kviptwv 
awoiKou The majority of the colonists, and the leader, were Knidians, but it may be that 
the Rhodians suggested the expedition to their neighbours. A Rhodian terra-cotta from 
Lipari is published by Murray, /HS", 1886, 56; cf. Libertini, op. cit., pL V. r. 
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Lilybaion, the westernmost point of Sicily, has obvious advan- 
tages, both for trade with Spain and for tapping, peacefully or 
otherwise, the shipping between Etruria and Carthage. If 
Pentathlos had succeeded, the Greeks would have won control 
over the whole western Mediterranean. 

The legend of Herakles’ travels in the west was written down 
either during Pentathlos' attempt or soon after it. It was after- 
wards used to justify Dorieus ; it may already have been used 
for Pentathlos. It would be possible to detach the Sicilian 
adventures from the main narrative, and dissociate them from 
Stesikhoros. But it is very unlikely that the account of the 
baths which the nymphs set up to refresh Herakles when he 
reached Himera is due to any other than the poet of Himera. 
One purpose of the Geryoneis was the glorification of the brave 
Greeks who were winning new lands for Greek settlement. A 
Sicilian appendix, claiming as Greek the lands immediately 
neighbouring Himera, and encouraging the Herakleid 
Pentathlos to win back his heritage, would be in keeping. 
Though the wrestling of Herakles and Eryx is never brought 
into relation with the expedition of Pentathlos, Diodoros goes 
out of his way to mention Pentathlos’ Herakleid descent. 

Motye and Soloeis were both included in the land of Herakles. 
Hekataios is evidence for the connexion of Herakles with both.’^ 
He composed his book in all probabihty during the decade 
520-510, before Dorieus thought of going to Sicily, and prob- 
ably took his information from Stesikhoros. Certainly he is 
evidence of the tendency which regarded the western end of 
Sicily as Herakles’ possession, to be won back from the barba- 
rians, and carries it back before the time of Dorieus. Then 
we think at once of the earher Herakleid venture of Pentathlos, 
which was specifically to win Lilybaion and Motye. A Stesi- 
khorean origin of the story, as a part of the Geryoneis, is more 
likely than an unknown sixth-century origin. The date of 
composition of the Geryoneis is uncertain; it may well have 
been before 580. The alternative is to ascribe the account of 
Herakles’ visit to Soloeis and Motye to a Himeraian follower 
of Stesikhoros. In that case, it may have encouraged some 
unknown attempt, after Pentathlos’ defeat, perhaps under 
Himeraian leadership, to win the western corner of the island. 

^ Fr. 76* Jacoby: Morvt)' tt6Xi$ 2!i,K€Mas airo Motvtjs yvvaiKos prjvvodarjs ^HpaKXet rovs 
iXdoavras roijs avrov ^EKaraios Fr, 77 : EoXovs' TroXts SiKeXlaSf ws^ ^Eicaratos ip 

EvpdiTT'Q' iKX'tqdy} 8e diri EoXovptos KaKO^ivov, ov dvetX^v ^HpaKXijs, 
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There was much fighting in the sixth century and the Greeks 
were presumably not on the defensive all the time between 580 
and 510. 

After their defeat and Pentathlos’ death the Knidians chose 
themselves other leaders from his kin, who abandoned the at- 
tempt to settle in Sicily, and set off homewards round the north 
coast of Sicily. On the way they landed at Lipara, the largest 
of the Aiolian islands, which was inhabited only by a hand- 
ful of the reputed descendants of Aiolos, estimated at 500. 
What manner of men these Aiolids were there is no knowing, 
but they were probably of the same stock as the Sikels who 
inhabited the neighbouring coasts of Italy and Sicily. The 
Knidians were well received and decided to stay and share the 
island with the natives. They founded their city on Lipara, 
and crossed over to the other islands to farm them.^ At a later 
date they lived communisticaUy, holding all the islands in 
common, applying the produce to common meals in syssitia, 
and warring against the Etruscans. This is one of the few 
instances in which we have any detail of the way in which the 
land of a colony was divided. According to Diodoros, there 
was a gradual progress from complete communism to a modi- 
fied form. After some years of common ownership, they divided 
the island of Lipara, stiU owning the other islands in common. 
Later they divided the whole territory, but for twenty years 
only, at the end of which time it was allotted anew. 

This communism was not introduced at once, but after the 
pressure of Etruscan raiders made it necessary to leave some 
of the community free to fight. Diodoros compresses aU the 
developments of communal ownership into the period before 
the great naval victories of the late sixth century. If this is 
true it shows that the experiment was not a practical success. 
Thukydides has no hint of it in discussing the events of 425. 

^ Pausanias is uncertain about the manner in which the Knidians possessed themselves 
of Lipara : rdy vrjoovs Be lcr;^ov ipiq/iovs eri ^ avaar-rjaavres rovs ivoiKOVvras, This suggests that 
he is no longer directly quoting Antiokhos. His language at this point is closely reminiscent 
of Thuk. iii, 88: Ainrdpav p>ev Kriaavres iroXiv ivravBa oLKOvaLv, *Jepav Be Kal HrpoyyvXyv Kal 
AiBvjxas yempyovm Bta^alvovres vavalv is auras Pans,; cf. Thuk. rds Se dAAas €#c radrrjs dp- 
ptofLevof, yecopyovm, AtStJ/HT/v xal SrpoyyvXrjv /cal *Iepav, He quotes Antiokhos, explicitly only 
for Pentathlos’ name, perhaps also in fact for the details of the attempt at Lhybaion ; 
Thukydides, it seems, for the settlement on Lipara, leaving a little gap which he had to 
fill by his own imagination. Thukydides is not necessarily drawing on Antiokhos in book iii. 
It is an interlude, before he comes to treat in full of Sicilian affairs, and very probably he is 
simply repeating what he heard about the islands. His words may very well apply to his 
own day. On the Lipari Islands see Columba, Portia 308 ff. It is possible to row from 
Lipari to Vulcano in one hour, to Salina (== Didyma) in two. 
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Perhaps the spoils won from the Etruscans were too much for 
the principle of common ownership.^ 

The excellent position of the Lipari Islands for raids on 
Etruscan ships trading with the Straits suggests that it was not 
accident that led the Knidians there. The Etruscans attacked 
the Knidians, but we may suspect that they were provoked 
by attacks on their shipping. The great period of the Etruscan 
navy was after Alalia, but they were already developing their 
coastal towns earher, and probably had in their own hands the 
rich trade with the Sybarite ports on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Their 
alliance with Carthage is not known to be so old as the coloniza- 
tion of Lipara, and it was not till forty years later that the two 
powers were able to close the far west to all Greek ships except 
the Phokaian pentekonters. How early their attacks on the 
Knidians began we do not know; they may not have been 
earlier than the period of Alaha and joint action with Carthage. 

Motye was extended during the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury, probably during the period after Pentathlos’ repulse. The 
original cemetery on the island was abandoned, and the dead 
carried over to the mainland.^ Perhaps the mole joining island 
and mainland was built when the cemetery was transferred. 
The causeway would aid action on the mainland. The island 
was also walled for the first time, the wall crossing the old 
cemetery.3 This cannot be dated more accurately than in the 
second quarter of the sixth century. It may have been that 
the threat of a Greek colony at Lilybaion warned the Phoeni- 
cians to strengthen their defences. Motye seems to be at this 
period the chief Phoenician place in Sicily; it is to be noted 
that it is also the nearest to Carthage. 

The Carthaginians are not mentioned in the war against 
Pentathlos, which was carried on by the Phoenicians of Sicily 
and their Elymian allies. But it seems that there was more war 
in the succeeding period (that of the expansion and fortification 
of Motye), of which the Carthaginians undertook the direction. 
Malchus’ conquests in Sicily should belong here.'^ Justin’s 

^ See Th, Reinach, ‘Le Collectivisme des Grecs de Lipari’, Rev, it, gr, 1890, 86-96. 
Freeman (i. 591) notes the ‘kind of pleased curiosity’ in Thukydides’ reference to the 
Liparians. The same quality is in all the accounts of their doings, Diodoros on their com- 
munism, Pausanias on their wars with the Etruscans under the direction of the Pythian 
oracle. There was something about their settlement which caught the imagination. 

2 The date cannot be precisely established. There is a single black-figure lekythos from 
the island cemetery (Whitaker, Motya, 314); the earliest pottery from the mainland 
cemetery of Birgi is of the third quarter of the sixth century (ibid., %s. 88,90). 

3 Ibid, 142 208. ' ^ Justin xviii. 7, 1. 
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chronology is vague in the extreme, but Orosius adds a note of 
time; ‘haec temporibus Cyri Persarum regis gesta sunt’d A 
tithe of the Sicilian spoils was carried by Malchus’ son Carthalo 
as an offering to Melkart at Tyre. This is possibly before the 
capture of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar in 573 : Tyre lost a good 
deal of her prestige after this capture, and though relations 
between the Phoenicians of west and east were still kept up, 
Carthage came more completely to hold the position of supre- 
macy among the western Phoenicians. If the offering was made 
before 573, Malchus must have been engaged in following up 
immediately the victory over Pentathlos and the Selinuntines, 
if he did not indeed win that victory. 

According to Justin^ Malchus was succeeded as commander- 
in-chief by Mago, and Mago by his sons Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
car, of whom Hasdrubal died in Sardinia, having held eleven 
dictatorships and four triumphs, and Hamilcar was killed at 
Himera. Justin’s narrative is thoroughly unreliable and full 
of gaps. In a parallel case he calls Himilco Hamilcar’s son 
instead of grandson.^ But taking him at his face value, Mal- 
chus’ generation is c. 580-550,4 Mago’s c. 550-520, Hamilcar’s 
c. 520-480. Not much can be gained by considering the date 
of the campaigns in Sardinia, where Malchus turned his arms 
after his Sicilian victories, but the Phoenician advance in 
Sardinia appears to have begun early in the sixth century, 
under Carthaginian direction. 

What conquests Malchus made it is impossible to say. The 
Carthaginian advance in Sicily of which we know was the sub- 
jection of the once independent Phoenician colonies, which 
would hardly be an event to celebrate with offerings sent to 
Tyre.s The Sikans bordered the Phoenicians at few points, and 
no expansion at the expense of their Elymian alhes was pos- 
sible. Perhaps the territory of Sehnus was curtailed. It has 
been suggested that there was an attack on Akragas, to ward 
off which Phalaris was made general and rose to be tyrant, and 
also a threat to Himera, where Phalaris was appointed arpar^yd? 
avroKpaTcop.^ It is not certain that the danger which drove 
Akragas into the arms of a tyrant came from overseas, but it 

^ iv. 6 . 2 xix. 1. 3 Ibid. 

^ Busolt, ii. 752 n. 4, c. 570-540; Freeman, i. 297, 540, hesitatingly accepting the indication 
of time in Orosius. But so vague a synchronization added to an excerpt of Justin carries no 
conviction that there was independent evidence for it. 

3 Freeman, i. 298. ' , 

^ Busolt, i. 422. See above, p. 318. 
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is probable that during his rei^ both Akragas and Himera 
were threatened by the Phoenicians. 

This is perhaps the period when Selinus first found it politic 
to take the Carthaginian side. Apart from the military ques- 
tion, trade with Carthage must always have played a large part 
in her life. The half-century following 570 was that in which 
they built the first of their great temples, and the first great 
period of their art. The appearance of the city is not that of 
one subject to constant warfare and fear of invasion, but of 
a peaceful and prosperous community. Probably they made 
their peace with the Phoenicians and kept a neutrality which 
must in the circumstances have been favourable to Carthage, 
enabling her to threaten Akragas and Himera. 

One war between Selinus and the Carthaginians^ falls probably 
in this period 580-510, perhaps towards the end of it. The 
Carthaginians won a battle not far from the city, perhaps at 
its gates, and the Selinuntine dead were left unburied until 
Theron son of Miltiades undertook to bury them. The rest of 
the story is the ordinary one of the trick by which the t57rant 
rises to power, and the victorious Carthaginian army is heard 
of no more. It is not a valuable story, but it fits this period 
better than another, and it gives the name of a tyrant of 
Selinus. Perhaps he was the predecessor of Peithagoras, tyrant 
in 510, and a lukewarm patriot. A policy of peace with Car- 
thage and building at home is no unlikely one for tyrants of 
Selinus. 

The penetration by Greeks of the Phoenician places of Sicily 
went on in spite of hostile, relations. The only archaic inscrip- 
tions of Motye are Greek.^ These are the work of Greek- 
speaking masons and therefore were almost certainly cut for 
Greek or half-Greek inhabitants. In the fifth century Motye 
was a half-Greek town;^ these inscriptions, which probably 
belong to the sixth century, show that it had already become 
so then .4 Otherwise the sixth-century remains witness no 
extraordinary intercourse between Phoenicians and Greeks. 
The proportion of Greek terra-cottas, though high, is not higher 
than at Carthage, in Sardinia, and in Ibiza. Phoenician imita- 
tion of Greek terra-cottas and import of stamped pithos-rims, 

1 Polyainosj i. 28. 2. Freeman, ii. 81-3, places it after PentatMos. 

2 Whitaker, Motya, 286 ff.; N SCf 1917, 347-8. 

3 Diod. xiv. 53. 2; Whitaker, op. cit. 133 ff., 151. 

4 - Ct Behchf RG, i. 309. 
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the most definitely Sicilian objects found at Motye, are in no 
case so old as the sixth century. 

Segesta also was so effectively hellenized from Selinus that in 
the late fifth century it was indistinguishable from a Greek 
city. Apart from one passage (vi. ii. 7) where he insists on it, 
one could read the sixth book of Thukymdes without becoming 
certain that the Segestans were not Greek. Whatever their 
origin, the Elymians were much more receptive than the other 
peoples of Sicily. The Phoenicians and Greeks were able to 
treat them as equals. Eryx became a thoroughly Punic town. 
Segesta, though its poHtical sympathies were with the Phoeni- 
cians, became rapidly Greek. There is no sixth-century 
evidence,' but in the fifth century Segesta had conuhium with 
Selinus,2 and are the only barbarian people of Sicily known to 
have had rights of intermarriage with any Greek community. 

The heroic honours paid by the Segestans to their dead 
enemy Phihppos of Kroton^ are Greek in sentiment. The 
obvious parallel is with the honours paid by the Caeretans, 
many of whom were Greek, to the Phokaians killed in the 
battle of Alalia.^ The Segestans’ admiration for the personal 
beauty of Philippos is quite Greek. Mythology which is at 
home in Elymian territory finds its way into Greek story. The 
tale of Herakles’ wresthng-match against Eryx, wagering the 
oxen won from Geryoneus against the land of Eryx, was told 
by a Greek poet to support Greek claims to the land.s But 
many of the details, including the genealogy of Eryx,^ have 
no bearing on Pentathlos’ or Dorieus’ venture, and may be of 
genuine local origin. A daughter of Eryx, Psophis, is said to 
have been brought back by Herakles to Greece and to have 
given her name to the Arcadian town of Psophis 

^ Tarameili speaks of pottery akin to Sicilian III-IV in a grotto under the theatre of 
Segesta {N Sc, 1929, 296 ff. ; cf. ibid. 1931, 399-400, Marconi). This is the only archaeological 
document of Segesta earlier than the temple and the coins, which begin before the middle of 
the fifth century (Head, 165). 

2 Thuk, vi. 6. 2. 

3 Herod, v. 47 ; cf. below, p. 351. I do not believe that Herodotos has confused Philippos 
son of Butakides with a native hero Byto (Ciaceri, Culti e miti nella storia delV antica Sicilia, 
41 if. ; see Pareti, 21, n. 2 for objections). 

Plerod. i. 167. s See above, p. 330. 

^ Diod. iv. 23. 

7 Pans, viii, 24. 2; Steph. Byz. s,v. (= Hekataios fr. 6 Jacoby ; but it is not clear 
that Hekataios recorded the alternative which made Psophis daughter of Eryx), The date 
of the story is uncertain, and it is likely to belong to the Hellenistic or Roman period, 
when the shrine of ¥enus Erycina became world-famous. For the legendary connexions of 
Elymians and Arcadia see B^rard, Colonisation, 375 If. 
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The Elymians are an enigma. There are considerable remains 
of their chief city, Segesta, and their sacred place, Eryx.^ 
Segesta appears thoroughly hellenized, Eryx is in most respects 
completely Phoenician in externals.^ The worship of the god- 
dess identified as Venus Erycina has its greatest extension in 
the Roman period; it is plausible to compare her with the 
Phoenician Astarte.^ 

The Elymians show on their coins more genuinely non-Greek 
religious material than the Sikel towns.^ Especially interesting 
is the representation of the river-god Krimissos on the coins of 
Segesta as a dog.s The river-god takes the form of a dog also 
in the foundation-legend of Segesta,® and the dog occurs on the 
coins of the neighbouring Eryx and Panormos.’ The impor- 
tance of the dog in the cult of Hadranos, whose shrine was 
guarded by a thousand dogs,® may suggest that this representa- 
tion was part of the common religious fund of pre-Greek Sicily. 
But it is more plausible to see Phoenician influence at Segesta. 
The coins of Segesta and Eryx both show the ending 1 1 B to 
their place-names.® The meaning of the suf&x is unknown, but 
it is apparently of Phoenician origin compare the legend 
transliterated ziz on the coins of Panormos.^^ The Elymians 
were commonly found on the side of the Phoenicians against 
the Greeks, >‘2 rather no doubt because the Greeks were more 
numerous and offensive than because of any especial affinity. 
They needed external support to maintain themselves ; after 
the Carthaginian defeat at Hiimera, Segesta was the first city 
of Sicily to ally herself with Athens, so far as we know.’'® 

The origin and ethnic relationships of the Elymians are 
thoroughly obscure. The scanty preheUenic remains of this 

^ It is uncertain whether there were other Eiymian places than these two, named by 
Thukydides. See Freeman, i. 120 ff., 551 £ ; B^rard, op. cit., 378 £ 

2 Most of the remains of Eryx are of Hellenistic and Roman date (see N Sc^ 1935, 294 if.). 
For the earliest finds see ibid. 308: Geometric, Corinthian, Attic b.£ sherds, not illustrated 
or more fully described. See also summary in JES, 1936, 217 if. 

3 Biod. iv. 83. 4; Athen. 394/ ; Aelian, NA iv. 2 ; cf. Farnell, Cults, ii. 641. Evans, Palace 
of Mims, iv. 960, suggests that Aphrodite of Eryx and her doves are descended from the 
Minoan nature-goddess ; cf. BSR, xvi. i if. 

^ For which see above, p. 177. ® Head, EN% 165. 

^ Serv. ad Am* i. 550, v. 30. ^ Head, EN^, i$8, 161-2. 

® Aelian, N A xi. 3, 20. See above, p. 132, and for sacred dogs Evans, Pcdace of Minos, 

ii. 

^ Head, 138, 164 if. 

^0 Whatmough, PraeEtalic Dialects, ii. 473-4. Head, EN% 161. 

Thuk, vi. 2. 6 ^ against Pentathios, above, p. 329. 

« 16 ?, F. 19; see A. E. Raubitschek, Ixxv (1944), 10. 
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area are in no important way different from those of the rest 
of Sicily, Siculan III vases being found on a number of sitesd 
Thukydides says that the Elymians were of mixed Plmkian 
and Troian origin, having come west after the fall of TroY-^ 
The Trojan origin was taken up by the Romans and rendered 
famous from its treatment in the Aeneid. If, as has been 
thought the arrival of Aineias in the west was related by 
Stesikhoros,3 it may be that he learnt it from the Elymians 
who were not far distant from Himera ; or that he invented it 
on the basis of Greek legends of Aineias’ wandenngs and some 
similarity of name in the cult or legend of the ElyimansA In 
any case, their Trojan origin is older than Thukydides, who 
found it in his books of reference on Sicily. It may indeed be 
that there is some truth in the story and that the Elymians 
came by sea to Sicily from the east, at some time before the 
Greeks. There is as yet no archaeological warrant for this, but 
there has been little excavation of remains of the right penod 
in western Sicily. Toponomastical and other linguistic parallels 
are inconclusive. s The ease with which the Elymians absorbed 
a higher culture and assimilated themselves to Greeks or 
Phoenicians favours the view that they were of different origin 
from the other peoples of Sicily. 

Much of the credit for heUenizing the Elymians must be 
given to the broad-mindedness of the Selinuntines. In contrast 
to the exclusiveness of the Greeks of eastern Sicily, who held 
• firm to their traditions derived from Corinth, they developed 
equal relations with all their neighbours, Greek and barbarian. 
They did not lose any of their Hellenic culture in so doing. 
Their grave- and temple-offerings are as Greek as those of 
Syracuse, and none of the long list of Selinuntine personal 
names is’ other than Greek. But from their intercourse with 
Elymians and Phoenicians issued a broader outlook. They 
were the first of the Sicihan cities to produce an art which was 
not a reflection of the current tendencies in the Peloponnese. 

1 See above, p. 143. There are vases of Punic shape found on native sites in these 

areas but these are of late date (fifth century and later). _ 

2 xixuk. vL2.3. Hellanikos,however,broughttheElymiansfromItaly (F 79 B Jacoby^ 

Dion. Hal 1/22. 3). For a discussion of the legendary origins of the Elymians see B^rard, 
Colonisation, cf. also the^pvyes of Pans. v. 25. 6. . . 

3 ^ais,StoriaCniicadiRoma/i,2SS^i-;^^rt]ieim,Stesuhoros'Fra£menteundBzographie, 

Contm.'Pexxet, Les Originesde la legende troyennede Rome, ^ 

4 For the cult of Aphrodite Aineias at Eryx see Dion. Hal. i. 53; Diod. iv. 83; Farnell, 

ii. 638 ff. 

s B^rard, op. cit. 377, 479‘ 

50SS ' ^ 
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This art, expressed even better in their terra-cottas than in the 
metopes, is, of course, derived from Peloponnesian, but has a 
vigour and an independence which are lacking in the late sixth 
century in eastern Sicily. There is no Carthaginian influence 
in it, nor could we well expect to find any, but there is a quality 
which may be traced to the effect of intercourse with a great 
non-Hellenic power. Their close friendship with the Etruscans 
may well have had a similar effect on Sybaris, though without 
successful excavation of Sybaris this cannot be proved. Cer- 
tainly Sybaris, and to a less extent the other Italian cities, won 
economic independence from Greece, with which goes cultural 
independence, earlier than the Sicihan cities. In Sicily Selinus 
was, thanks to the nearness of Carthage, independent of 
Corinthian commercial interests earher than the eastern cities, 
and was also the first city to express in its art a specifically 
local point of view. The other western cities were probably 
associated with Selinus in this independence. Sehnus and 
Himera were the first of the western colonies to issue their own 
coins. I The fragments of Stesikhoros are otherwise all we pos- 
sess of sixth-century Himera.^ His poems are Sicily’s great 
contribution to archaic culture, and, so far as we can judge, 
thoroughly Sicilian. Akragas occupies an intermediate position 
between the western cities, concerned chiefly with the Phoeni- 
cians, and the east, looking towards Greece. Akragas in her 
first century is preoccupied with internal affairs, and with her 
immediate neighbours, but she afterwards makes splendid con- 
tributions to Sikeliot culture. 

The warfare between Greeks and Carthaginians in Sicily is 
only a part of a larger warfare waged during more than a cen- 
tury over the whole western Mediterranean. The seventh 
century saw the Greeks advancing, the Phoenicians retreating, 
but so far as we know without coming into conflict. The sub- 
jection of Tyre to the Assyrians cut Phoenician connexions 
with the far west, where they had probably in the eighth 
, century, perhaps even earlier, visited the south of Spain.^ In 

^ See above, p, 245. A. H. Lloyd, Num. Ckron. igsSf ^*5 points out that the earliest 
coins of the two cities are in a similar style, though of different weights, and concludes that 
their relations were friendly. 

2 There are few material remains of archaic Himera : some sixth-century vases and terra- 
cottas (Marconi, Himera, figs. 99, 100, 108 a, in); a Panathenaic amphora of the end of 
the sixth century (Palermo Mus. 2561) is said to be from Himera. The site of the cemetery 
is well known (cf. L, Mauceri, MA, xviii, 421 ff.), but nothing of importance is known to have 
come from it. 

3 Isaiah ii. 16; xxiii, i; perhaps Psalm Ixxii. 10; Schulten, Tartessos,^, 16 ff. Tyre was 
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c. 638 Kolaios the Samian visited Tartessos and found a virgin 
market/ which implies that the Tyrians had long ceased to 
come and the Carthaginians had not yet taken up their 
heritage. The Samians did not follow up Kolaios' success, but 
left it to the Phokaians, who were well received by Arganthonios, 
king of Tartessos. The reign of eighty years ascribed to him 
probably represents the period during which Tartessos was 
visited by the Phokaians (c. 620-540). ^ The Samians them- 
selves kept up an interest in Kyrene, the colony founded by 
Therans at the time of Kolaios’ voyage.^ At some time or 
other a tribe or clan of them made their way far into the 
interior of Africa and settled on an oasis.''- Kyrene lay across 
one line of communication between eastern and western 
Phoenicians; almost contemporary with its foundation was 
that of Selinus, which, with Himera, pushed into the Phoeni- 
cian part of Sicily and obliged the Phoenicians to concentrate 
on their three posts in the far west of the island. 

The Phokaians spread over most of the western Mediter- 
ranean, founding stations to serve on the voyage to Spain, and 
developing other interests. They and other Greeks had been 
visiting Massalia and the neighbouring coast since the eighth 
century, but did not settle permanently until c. 600. They 
founded a colony with the consent of the natives, one of their 
leaders marrying the daughter of the Gallic chief.® It is not 
stated that this was the earliest of the Phokaian colonies. 
Imports of Greek pottery at Olbia are nearly as old as at 
Massalia. Nikaia, Antipolis, and others are said to have been 
colonies of Massalia, but they may have been independently 
founded Phokaian colonies which later came under the sway 
of Massalia. The dates of Hemeroskopeion and Mainake on 

many times besieged by the Assyrians ; Schulten (op. cit. 24) suggests c, 700, Blakeway c. 669 
as the date of the end of the Tyrian voyages; on the evidence of Isaiah perhaps the former 
is preferable. 

1 Herod, iv. 152. The date is seven years before the foundation of Kyrene, while the 
Theraians were still on the island of Platea. The Eusebian date c, 631 for Kyrene is shown to 
be approximately correct by the genealogy of the kings in Herodotos. A Corinthian helmet 
of this period has been found by the Guadelete river near Jerez de la Frontera (see Bosch- 

Gimpera,Cp,i944,S3). 

2 Herod, i. 163 ; Anakreon fr. 8, ap. Strabo 151 ; see Schulten, Tartessos^ 29. 

3 Herod, iv. 151-7 ; Euseb,, p. 169 Fotheringham. 

^ Herod, iii. 26. 

3 Athen. 576^2; Justin xiiii. 3; Strabo 179; ps.-Skymnos 209-14, 600 B.c. according to 
Timaios ; Eusebian dates are 598 (Hieronymus, ed, Fotheringham, p. 175) or 593 (Vers. 
Arm,, ed. Schoene, ii. 92). See Jacobsthal and Neuffer, Ga/Zfa Vasseur, UOrigine 

de Marseille I QltiCy Massalia i Blakeway, xxxiii. 199-200. 
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the Levante coast are not known, but they were probably not 
much later than the opening up of Tartessos.^ It is not known 
what route the Phokaians used to reach Tartessos. The colonies 
in Gaul and Spain would be useful ports of caU for coasting 
journeys ; but a route from the Bay of Naples to Spain via 
Sardinia and the Balearic Isles is traced by a trail of names 
ending in -usa, which are particularly East Greek.^ 

Pityusa (Ibiza) is said to have received a Phoenician colony 
i6o years after Carthage, i.e. c. 654. ^ No such exact reliance 
need be placed in the date given by a Greek historian for a 
Phoenician colony as for a Greek ; in the absence of any remains 
older than the sixth century, it may be doubted whether it is 
older than 600. Moreover, more of the earhest objects found 
there are Greek than Phoenician ; this holds especially of the 
terra-cottas. Greek terra-cottas are more numerous than at 
Carthage and Motye, and it is possible that in the early sixth 
century the island was not exclusively Phoenician. Its value, 
to either Greeks or Phoenicians, would be as a stepping-stone 
to Spain. This also suggests that it did not become Phoenician 
imtil the Carthaginians set out to take up the Tyrian heritage 
in Spain, which was not earlier than the sixth century. 

The -usa names may have been given by Phokaians, or 
equally well by Rhodians ; the Rhodians are said to have made 
voyages to Spain before the first Olympiad, and to have 
colonized the Balearic Islands, as well as Parthenope on the 
Bay of Naples.''- The early date is difficult to accept ; Gela is 
the only well-established Rhodian colony in the west in the 
early colonizing period. In the last quarter of the seventh 
century Rhodian commerce with Sicily and the Adriatic 
increased. The Rhodians may at this period have made wider 
journeys, and founded or re-founded ^ode in Spain. s I have 
suggested that the foundation of Akragas and Pentathlos’ 
attempt to settle at Lilybaion form a Rhodian drive to conquer 
the western end of Sicily. This faded, and Carthage followed 
up Pentathlos’ repulse by sending Malchus into Sicily, where 

I Strabo 156, 159; ps.-Skymnos 145 ff.; Avienus, ed. Schulten; Scbulten, Tartessos ^ 26; 
Rhys Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain Bosch-Gimpera, Klio, xxii. 350 £f. ; CQ, 1944, 53 ff, 

Rhys Carpenter, op. cit, 13 ff. ; Schulten, op* cit. 28. 

3 Diod. V. 16, Antonio Vives y Escudero, La Necropoli de Ibiza, 

. StrabO'- 654. 

s Strabo 654; ps.-Skymnos 204'-6. Schulten, REf 1 A, 954; Tartessos^ 46, sets aside this 
account of a Rhodian colonization previous to the Massiiiots on the ground that it is not 
named in Avienus. See above, p. 237. 
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after long warfare the position between the two races was- 
stabilized. 

The Carthaginian successes in Sicily were followed up by an 
advance into Sardinia. There is no evidence that either 
Phoenicians or Greeks had taken much interest in Sardinia 
before the sixth century. Malchus set out to conquer the 
island, but met with a serious reverse and was sent into exile. 
For the greater part of the sixth century it was anyone’s who 
could take it. We possess a good deal of propaganda for a 
Greek Sardinia. One version of the story of Daidalos says that 
he abandoned Kamikos when the Cretans approached, and 
joined Aristaios’ colony in Sardinia.^ As well as Aristaios, the 
protagonist of Greek culture, lolaos is said to have led a colony 
of Thespians and Athenians.^ Some of Aineias’ wanderers 
found their way there and joined this colony, which was 
destroyed by an incursion of Libyans. These stories must in 
their first form be at least as old as the sixth century, before 
the island was finally conquered by the Carthaginians. Some 
of them may derive from Stesikhoros. Daidalos in Sardinia is 
an appendix to Daidalos in Sicily, probably from a Sicihan 
source. The lolaos legend has some points of contact with 
Stesikhoros. 3 The Geryoneis reflected in terms of myth the 
Greek expansion into Spain and over the far west in general. 
The Sicilian exploits of Herakles were used as justification for 
the attempt to conquer the western comer. lolaos is the com- 
panion of Herakles, and the story of his colonization of Sardinia 
might have been intended to inspire the Greeks to follow him. 
Aineias is associated with lolaos ; Stesikhoros may have written 
of Aineias’ coming to the west. It would be rash to assert that 
Stesikhoros had anything to do with the story, but it is likely 
that Pausanias’ ultimate source was a Sicilian poet of the school 
of Stesikhoros. This is not to say that the stories originated at 
that period. They may go back farther, and may even have 
some basis in Minoan-Mycenaean contacts with Sardinia.^ But 
the sixth century is a period when they would naturally arouse 
interest, and at any later date, when Sardinia was a Carthagi- 
nian possession and closed to the Greeks, they would not. 

^ Pans. X. 17. 4; cf. Soiinus iv. i ff. 

2 Pans. X. 17. 5; Diod. iv, 29; Soiinus i. 61; iv. 1-7. 

3 The mytHcai history of Sardinia is connected with Geryon in the person of Norax son 
of Erytheia daughter of Geryon, the eponym of Nora, whither he led a colony of Iberians 
(Pans. X. 17. 5), 

4 For Cretan traces in Spain and Sardinia see Schulten, Tartessos, 7, 80. 
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It is obvious what interest SiciKans, particularly those of the 
west of the island, would take in a colonization of Sardinia. 
Not only would they profit from trade with the island, but 
their own problems would become easier as the result of a 
formidable blow to the Phoenicians. The Greeks still had the 
chance of winning the western Mediterranean. 

Corsica had already received a Phokaian colony at Alalia in 
c. 560.^ The Phokaians may also have settled in Sardinia. The 
Greek name Ikhnusa^ given to Sardinia, probably at the time 
of the Tartessos voyages, does not imply Greek settlement 
there, but Olbia, said to be the name of lolaos’ colony in the 
north-east near Terranova,^ may, in fact, have been a short-lived 
Phokaian colony, sharing the name with the Olbia in Gaul ; the 
name would agree with the ‘greatest and richest of islands’ 
propaganda. Diodoros names among the cities of Corsica 
Kalaris, a Phokaian colony, from which they were expelled by 
the Etruscans . 4 No such town is otherwise known in Corsica; 
he may have written Kalaris by mistake for Alalia, which he 
does not mention; or he may have misspelt and misplaced 
Karalis, the chief town of Sardinia, which would then have 
been for a short time a Phokaian colony. Some Greek pottery 
has been found near Tharros, and may precede the Phoenician 
colony, s 

In 540, after the conquest of Ionia by Harpagos, Bias pro- 
posed at the Panionion that the lonians should migrate in a 
body and found a single city in Sardinia.* I take this to be 
a proposition actually made and considered. Sardinia was not 
well known, and was more attractive in prospect than in fact. 
The error that it is the largest of the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean has been repeated in modern times, and indeed it is 
very nearly the same size as Sicily. Stories about its fertihty 
were current. Pausanias says of it y 8e ZapScj {MeyeBos jaev Kal 
evhaiiiovLav iarlv op-oLa rais pdXiara iTraivovpivaisP though he 
knows of its unhealthiness. The phrase about its evSaipovia, 
conflicting with all other ancient opinion, may well be a 

^ Herod, i. 165-6 ; Thuk. L 13. 2 Paus. x. 17. i ; Solinos iv. i. 

3 Paus. X. 17. 5; Diod. iv. 29. . . 

^ V. 13. The other city in Corsica named by Diodoros, Nikaia, said by him to be Tyr- 
rhenian, shares its name with the Phokaian colony, now Nice. It may have been in the 
first place Phokaian, pace Diodoros. 

3 Clerc, Massalia, i. 90. He dates it in the first half of the sixth century. Cf. also von 
I)xihxi^ Stfena Helhigiana, 61 if, (Tyrrhenian amphora from Tharros,, in Sassari). 

^ .Herod. LT70. ■ ■ 

” X. 17, 1 1 cf. iv, 23. 5 (a reminiscence of Herod, i. 170 ,* cf. below, p. 396). 
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reminiscence of this period of imperfect knowledge and bound- 
less expectations. 

Histiaios and Aristagoras are both suspected of designs on 
Sardinia. Aristagoras is said to have thought of Sardinia as an 
alternative to Myrldnos as a refuge on the failure of the Ionian 
revolt/ Histiaios to have cajoled Darius with the prospect of 
conquering Sardinia, the greatest of the islands.^ In neither 
case is it a fact for which Herodotos vouches, and we cannot 
be sure that Sardinia was still on the cards after 500, 

The decisive stroke was played not in Sardinia but in Corsica. 
The Phokaians had for some time been at war with the Car- 
thaginians. ^ They sailed prepared for war, not in cargo-boats 
but in pentekonters, the regular ship-of-war of those days. 
After their abandonment of Phokaia nearly half of them settled 
at Alalia, where they joined the earlier colonists. Thence they 
carried on indiscriminate piracy for five years. At the end of 
that time they were attacked by a joint fleet of Carthaginians 
and Etruscans, whom they defeated in a Kadmeian victory 
which was so severe that they were obliged to desert Alalia. 
They retired first to Rhegion, and then found an abiding home 
at Velia.'^ From that time not only settlement in Corsica but 
hopes in Sardinia were at an end. Corsica passed to the 
Etruscans, who had from now on the control of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Sardinia became definitely Carthaginian. The wars under 
Hasdrubal and Hamilcar,^ which should fill the last part of the 
sixth century, conquered aU the island except the mountainous 
interior, and it was firmly closed to Greeks. After the battle of 
Alalia they ceased to be able to sail direct to Tartessos. For 
a few years the Massaliots carried on coast voyages, landing 
this side of the Straits of Gibraltar, which were closed by the 

^ Herod. V. 124. ^ Herod, v. 106; vL 2, 

3 It does not follow from Thuk. i. 13 that this warfare began as early as 600, for the 
Phokaian fleet whose action he discusses is said to belong to the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses, 
and one would infer from his order that it was later than Polykrates. This is impossible 
(but see Bosch-Gimpera, CQ, 1944, 55-6, who refers the passage to wars of the Massaliots, 
not Phokaians). But Thukydides clearly regards the great days of the Phokaian fleet as 
coming little before the fall of the city. With this agrees the entry in the Eusebian list of 
thalassocracies (cf. Myres, JHS, 1906, 102). Thukydides may refer not to the original 
foundation of Massalia, but to its reinforcement when the Phokaians deserted Ionia. 
cnVcnv need not mean a series of victories; it is constantly used for a single victory; e.g. 
Herod, i. 82 ; vi. 113 (thrice) ; vii. 44 ; ix. 71 . 2 ; Thuk. i, 49. 6 ; 105. 2 ; 116. i ; iii. 108. 2 ; vi. loi. 
4; vii. 34. 7; viii. 25. 5; Xen. HelL ii. 4. 19 (the references are due to Mr. R. H. Dundas). 

. ^ Herod, i. 167 ; Antiokhos (FHG, i, 183) ap. Strabo 252; Timagenes (FHG, iii. 323) ap. 
Amm. Marcell. XV. 9. 

3, justin.'xix, 'I, ' . . 
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Carthaginians ; but soon the Carthaginians destroyed Tartessos 
so that it never arose again. ^ The Greek share of the far west 
dwindled to the coasts of Gaul and north-east Spain, and as 
the way thither lay through waters controlled by the hostile 
Etruscans, Massalia and the other colonies must have been 
largely thrown on their own resources. 

The alliance between Carthage and Etruria, which Aristotle 
quotes as the example of treaties in general, ^ should belong to 
the period of Etruscan thalassocracy. Herodotos says that 
they acted in concert at AJaha {koiv^ X 6 ya) xpr^adiievoi) . After 
this victory there was probably a formal alliance, and a division 
of spheres, the Carthaginians taking Sardinia and the Etruscans 
Corsica. When Rome revolted, and appeared for the moment 
to inherit the position of Etruria, the Carthaginians made a 
treaty with her in 509. ^ 

The Etruscans made a great effort to conquer Kyme, which 
would carry with it all Campania. In the year 524, we are told, 
they gathered a host of half a milUon barbarians, with 18,000 
horse, and if it had not been for the portentous backward 
course of the rivers Voltumus and Glanis, the Kymaians would 
not have resisted. But fighting with one-third of their force, 
4,500 foot and 600 horse, on a narrow front before the town, 
with swamp on one side and mountain on the other, they 
routed the Etruscans. Aristodemos killed the enemy general 
in single combat. The numbers of the Kymaians are plausible, 
aU the other details, including the date, uncertain.'^ At the 
same period the Greek element was reinforced by a Samian 
settlement at Dikaiarkhia, in a region which had long been 
Greek but was threatened by the Etruscan advance. s 
This check was followed after a decade by the movement 
which drove the Etruscan kings from Rome, and raised a short- 
lived Latin alliance to resist Etruscan attempts at reconquest. 
The decisive factor was the support of K3rme. A great battle 
was fought at Aricia, in which the Kymaians under Aristodemos 
bore the brunt of the fighting and routed the Etruscans.® 
Dionysios speaks also of intended naval action against the 

^ Schulten, Tartessos ^ 44 ff.; Bosch-Gimpera, C(?, 1944, 56, implies a later date {c, 500?) 
for the destroction of Tartessos, and points out that ‘the last third of the sixth century 
seems to have been a flourishing period of commerce for the Greeks in Spain \ 

^ Poh 1280^ 36: Tvppi}Vol /cat Kapx^hovioi, /cat rrdvres ots ian crvpLpoXa Trpos dXX'jXovs^ 

3 Polyb. iii. 22. The suspicions cast on this treaty are unjustified; see R. L* Beaumont, 
1939, 74 ff. 4 - Dion. Hal. vii. 3-4. 

5 In 531, Euseb., ed. Fotheringham, 185. ^ Livy ii. 14; Dion. Hal vii. 5-6. 
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Etruscans. This victory finally cut off the Etruscans in Cam- 
pania from direct connexion with Etruria, and they had to 
make their peace with the Greeks of Kyme and Poseidonia. 
The prosperity of their farthest outpost at Fratte near Salerno’' 
and the quantity of Greek imports indicate that they reached 
a modus vivendi. Pompeii was either a mixed city, like Spina, 
or had at least a strong Hellenic element. The Doric temple of 
the late sixth century has curious features unparalleled else- 
where.2 

There had already been stasis in Kyme, where Aristodemos 
led a democratic faction against the aristocracy, and the strain 
of the war brought about a revolution, which made Aristodemos 
tyrant. His military prowess at Kyme and Aricia made him 
a popular hero. As tyrant, he brought about a rapprochement 
with the Etruscans. Tarquinius Superbus spent his last years 
at Kyme, after his final defeat at Lake Regillus.^ Livy calls 
Aristodemos the heir of the Tarquins, and relates under the 
year 492 that he detained Roman ships which came to Kyme 
to buy wheat .4 Aristodemos, who was called by the uncom- 
plimentary surname of Malakos, was a little-loved tyrant. 
Dionysios’ highly coloured picture makes him seize power with 
the aid of his Etruscan prisoners, who became his bodyguard, 
prevent the citizens from having arms, exile those of the 
aristocracy whom he did not kill, send their children out of 
the city as shepherds, put an end to gymnastic and warlike 
exercises, and bring the children up as girls ; a very thorough 
levelling, to which he hardly need add yfjs dvaSaa/iov koL xp^div 
dpemv. The exiles gathered in Capua, and at some date after 
490, according to Dionysios' chronology, captured the city and 
put all the house of Aristodemos to death.s Kyme now returned 
to her anti-Etruscan policy, which led to the Etruscan attack 
which Hieron helped to beat ofi in 474. 

The Eleans should assuredly have taken a part in these 
Etruscan wars which followed their own defeat and expulsion 
at Alalia. But we hear in this period only of their philosophers 
and their evvoiiia. They had to fight against the Poseidoniates, 

^ Stuii Etxuschi /liL (^1 a, 

^ Maiuri, ®Studi e ricerche sulla fortificazione di Pompei’, MA, xxxiii; Carrington, 

‘ The Etruscans and Pompeii ’ {Antiquity, 1932, 5 ff.) ; Pompeii, ch. ii. 

3 Livy ii. 21. 5; cf. Dion. Hal, vii. 2. 

+ ii. 34. 4: ‘frumentum Cumis cum coemptum esset, naves pro bonis Tarquiniorum ab 
Aristodemo tyranno, qui heres erat, retentae sunt.’ 

3 Dion. Hal. vii. 7-12 ; cf. Diod, vii. 10. 
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but this is quite undated ; in the text of Strabo it is mentioned 
after the Lucanian wars. As they were conducted to Velia by 
a Poseidoniate, it is hkely that they had at first good relations, 
and that the war is of later date."' 

The Etruscan power was now at its height. Their extension 
north of the Apennines to Felsina and Spina^ took place c. 530, 
and was part cause of the increasing Greek activity on the 
Italian coast of the Adriatic.^ The southern extension into 
Campania began earlier, and a little before 530 they reached 
their farthest point, at Fratte near Salerno.''- Though Greek 
settlers, especially artists and, we may believe, traders, were 
welcomed in most of the cities of Etruria at this period, there 
is reason to believe that the Etruscans kept in their own hands 
most of the trade from Greece. They had a commercial alliance 
with Sybaris, the greatest of the cities of Magna Graecia, and 
goods from the Sybarite port of Laos were doubtless carried in 
Etruscan ships. The importance of the overland route must 
belong to a period when the Straits of Messina were closed to 
those who used it, and this is true of the years from 540 
onwards . 5 Rhegion was allied to the Phokaians, and assisted 
to establish them at Velia after the evacuation of Alalia. The 
Liparaians were carr5dng on a privateering war against the 
Etruscans. Access to the Straits, and any Sicilian waters, 
would be dangerous to the Etruscans. But this was not of the 
first importance to them while they had a route via Sybaris 
and Laos, and other cities of south Italy were anxious to develop 
trade by the overland route from the Ionian Sea to the 
Tyrrhenian ; while lonians, Corinthians, and other Greeks were 
coming in ever greater numbers to settle in Etruria, and while 
they had the Carthaginian alliance. 

The position in the western Mediterranean at the end of the 
sixth century was that the Carthaginians had strengthened 
themselves in Africa, had won Sardinia and the Balearic Isles, 
and controlled the Phoenician remnant in Sicily. The Etruscan 
power by land and sea had reached its highest point. The 
Greeks, after eighty years' profitable intercourse -withTartessos, 
had been cut off from the south of Spain but had greatly 
strengthened their hold on the trade with the north-eastern 

^ Strabo 252 ; Herod, i. 167. 

2 Strabo 214; Feisina, Pellegrini, Vasi greci delle necropoU Jelsinee ; Spina, iV Scj 1924, 
279 ff. ; 1927, 143 ff. ; S. Aurigemraa, II R\ Museo di Spina, 

3 Cf. R. L. Beaumoiit, 1936, 178 ff. 

^ Siudi Etruschiyiii. 91 il. 


3 See above, pp. 206 ff. 
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coast and the south of Gaul. They had lost their temporary 
foothold in Corsica, and their hopes of Sardinia. In Sicily the 
Greeks were no stronger at the end of the century than at 
the beginning. After their advance at Himera, Selinus, and 
Akragas, they were unable to complete , the conquest of the 
west. Pentathlos failed in his main object, and the three 
Phoenician settlements were strong in the support of Carthage 
and the alliance with the Elymians. We cannot follow the 
vicissitudes of the struggle between Carthage and the Greek 
cities, in which both sides won temporary advantages, possibly 
including territorial conquests. But the situation was the same 
in general outline for Dorieus as for Pentathlos, except for the 
very important change that Carthage now stood firmly behind 
the Phoenicians in Sicily. On the Greek side, the Knidians on 
Lipara were carrying on piracy against the Etruscans, and 
perhaps against the Carthaginian allies of the Etruscans. 
Akragas prospered mightily, and became one of the greatest 
of Greek cities. But on the other side must be set the uncertain 
attitude of Selinus, whom economic advantage and military 
pressure inclined to make her peace with Carthage. 

The weakness of the Greeks was, as usual, their division. 
The Phokaians, and with them probably other lonians, and the 
Knidians of Lipara, carried on the struggle for Greek pre- 
dominance against all enemies and by all means. The Khal- 
kidian colonies gave them at least moral support. But of the 
cities already established and flourishing Sybaris, and to a 
lesser degree the other cities of Magna Graecia, found the 
friendship of the Etruscans profitable. Sehnus, in the forefront 
of the struggle in Sicily, was tempted by the Carthaginian 
alliance. There is no indication that the cities of south-eastern 
Sicily, Syracuse, Gela, and Leontinoi, took any especial interest 
in the Greek expansion into the far west. 

The time when the Greeks missed an opportunity to extend 
the range of their civilization in the west was after the Ionian 
revolt. In the half-century between the capture of Ionia by 
Harpagos and the suppression of the Ionian revolt there must 
have been tens of thousands of men who left Ionia for ever. 
A mass migration following the advice of Bias and the example 
of the Phokaians would have been defeatism ; the lonians had 
a mission in the Aegean as well as in the greater Greek world. 
But those men who did in fact leave Asia could with better 
direction have accomplished more than they did. Not all of 
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them were fitted for pioneer work. Many of them brought a 
revivif5dng influence to the south Italian cities and to a less 
extent to Sicily. Others spread Greek art and Greek manners 
in Etruria, and their influence, working from within, was one 
of the strongest forces in the heUenizing of Italy. But there 
were still many men, sailors, traders, and the like, who sought 
a new home, and might, if they had acted together, have formed 
a nucleus of Greek civilization in the far west. Many of them 
preferred to settle singly in cities already flourishing ; some of 
them, like the Samians at Zankle, using treachery to win a 
home. One man showed that he had the spirit to fight for 
Hellenism against the barbarians. Dionysios of Phokaia, the 
leader whom the lonians at Lade would not obey because he 
had only three ships, sailed to Sicily and carried on piracy, not 
indiscriminately, but against Carthaginians and Etruscans. ^ 
One would like to know more about him and where he had his 
base ; but he had not the men to accomplish anything construc- 
tive. Of course there was nothing like a ‘crusade’ of Hellenism. 
The enemies, Carthage and Etruria, were both peoples of a high 
degree of civilization. It is arguable that more might have 
been accomplished by peaceful intercourse than by war. From 
one point of view, the Liparaians and Dionysios were common 
pirates, who hindered Greek trade as much as Etruscan and 
Carthaginian. From any point of view, those Greeks who 
settled in Etruria rendered greater permanent services to the 
spread of Hellenic culture than those who attacked Etruscan 
shipping. But there were great areas untouched by Carthage 
or Etruria where the foundation of even a single Greek colony 
would have been of great advantage, not only by opening new 
markets to Greek commerce but by civilizing the impres- 
sionable barbarians. The example of Massaha and the other 
Phokaian colonies might have been a guide. But it took 
remarkable qualities to succeed as the Phokaians had done, 
and it is unfair to blame the other lonians for lacking some of 
these qualities. 

Sparta’s one effort in the struggle of Greeks and Phoenicians 
was made when affairs had reached this state of stalemate. 
Dorieus, second son of Anaxandridas, discontented with his 
position under his brother Kleomenes, received the permission 
of the Spartan state to leave to found a colony. He went first 
to the Kinyps, on the coast of Africa between Kyrene and 

^ Herod, vi. 17. 
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Carthage. There he remained two years, and in the course of 
the third was driven out by the natives in combination with 
the Carthaginians. Returning to Greece, he set out a second 
time for Sicily, intending to colonize the land which Herakles 
had won froni Eryx. As he passed down the Italian coast he 
ran into the war between Kroton and Sybaris. Herodotos 
could not decide on the evidence before him whether he turned 
aside to aid the Krotoniates. The remnant of the Sybarites 
said so, the Krotoniates denied it, but Herodotos, with most 
modern opinion, is inclined to think that he did.* ’V^ether this 
was so or not, it must be allowed that his voyage to Sicily was 
at the same time as the fall of Sybaris, i.e. c. 511-510.2 If the 
synchronization was false, the Krotoniates would have used 
this argument to prove that Dorieus did not join them in the 
attack on Sybaris, instead of the very weak argument that they 
had shown him no gratitude. This establishes the chronology 
of his attempt at Kinyps. As he kept his expedition together, 
he can have spent only a few months in Greece on his return. 
Therefore the two years and a bit at Kinyps were c. 5 14-5 12. 

He set out on this first venture with the full consent of the 
Spartan state. It is most unlikely that the king’s brother could 
have begun such an undertaking unofficially. He had to ask 
for his colonists, though what body he should ask at Sparta is 
not clear. His men were Spartan citizens, and it is contrary to 
Sparta’s secular policy to let so many men go abroad and be 
lost to her. Kleomenes had recently refused to assist Maiandros 
to return to Samos,^ and his consistent policy was to decline 
distant commitments while organizing the patriotic front 
within mainland Greece. This apparent weakening of the 
Spartan power by an undertaking which infallibly came into 
conflict with Carthage needs some explanation. There may 
have been an element of opposition, led by Dorieus, which 
Kleomenes feared. It is doubtful whether the direction of the 
colony was determined by any official party at Sparta, and 
very doubtful whether the anti-Carthaginian purpose of both 
Kinyps and Herakleia was favoured by the State. But the 
colony set out with official Spartan sanction. 

Kinyps was one of the chief fertile areas of the Mediterranean 
coast still left uncolonized. Herodotos waxes eloquent about 
the charm of the land, KoXSiarov, the \ 6 ^os Xaplraiv, and 

^ Herod, v. 42 ff. 

2 Fifty-eight years before the refoundation in 453-^452 j Diod. xi. 90. 3 Herod, iii. 148. 
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the three-hundredfold yield of its wonderful solid There were 
prophecies flying about, oracles that the Lakedaimonians 
would colonize the island of Phla in Lake Tritonis, that there 
must infallibly be a hundred Greek cities around the lake. 2 
From the time of the Argonauts, Libya was held in readiness 
for the descendants of the Lakedaimonians. But they succeeded 
in winning only a part, the kingdom of Kyrene. 

The settlement was undoubtedly made with the closest co- 
operation of the Kyrenaians. Since the growth of the Carthagi- 
nian power in Africa, and Kambyses’ conquest of Egypt, their 
position between the two great powers needed strengthening. 
Dorieus was guided by men of Thera, the mother city of 
Kyrene, and he passed by Kyrene, where he was joined by the 
exile Philippos of Kroton.3 It would be immensely to Kyrene’s 
advantage to have a strong Greek neighbour to protect her, as 
the desert appeared inadequate. ^ The three-hundredfold yield 
and the black well-watered earth read like extracts from the 
prospectus calling for settlers. It is very probable therefore 
that Dorieus’ first venture was intended against the Carthagi- 
nians. It was certainly so understood by them, for within 
three years they had joined with the natives to expel him. His 
next attempt was a definite challenge to them in a region where 
they had been long established but which was perhaps the 
weakest point of their empire. It is nowhere suggested that he 
was invited to Sicily by the Sehnuntines or other Greeks.® The 
story of the wrestling of Herakles and Eryx, and the land 
waiting for the descendants of Herakles, was probably current 
long before Dorieus,^ and its political implications might be 
recalled as well in Greece as in Sicily. Herodotos names a 
Boiotian, Antikhares, as the maker of the suggestion. There is 
no word in his or any other account of co-operation from the 
Sicilian Greeks. It is impossible that they should not take 
the greatest interest in this attempt to conquer the barbarian 
corner, but it is not certain that this interest was entirely 
favourable. 

Carthaginians, Phoenicians of Sicily, and Elymians were all 
threatened by the attempt to settle under Mount Eryx, which 

A ^ Herod V. 42 ; iv. 175, 198. 

2 Herod, iv. 178-9. These oracles cannot be eventum, as the event never took place. 

3 Herod. V. 47, Herod. ilL 13. 

3 Justin xix. i. 9 is usually emended to refer to Dorieus. I believe that the text is sound 
and the appeal came later. See below, p. 411. 

^ See above, pp. 330 if. 
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if successful would be as serious a blow as Pentathlos’ attempt 
might have been, and combined to expel the Greeks, killin g 
Dorieus and three of his four commanders d One of them, 
Philippos of Kroton, received heroic honours from the Seges- 
tansA According to Diodoros, Dorieus first founded a city, 
Herakleia, whose rapid growth was such that the Carthaginians 
saw that it threatened their hegemony and destroyed it. This 
is usually taken to refer to the renaming of Herakleia Minoa 
(see below, p. 353), which, however, was not founded by Dorieus 
and was not, so far as is known, destroyed by the Carthaginians. 
It is probably to be referred to a short-lived foundation under 
Mount Eryx .3 It is odd that Herodotos, who implies that 
Dorieus was defeated and killed almost as soon as he arrived in 
Sicily, does not record the foundation of Herakleia, which 
would have fulfilled the oracle given to him at Delphi, that he 
would take {atp^aei,v) the land for which he set out. The ixaprv- 
piov p,4yiarov of the Sybarite remnant was that if he had not 
turned aside from his purpose and destroyed their city, efAe dv rrjv 
’EpvKLvrjv xcdprjv Kai iXd>v Kareaye. The Oracle was in strictness 
fulfilled when he first seized the land of Eryx, for however little 
time he held it.^ But the priests were not happy about this 
literal interpretation. They put it out that Dorieus had been 
very rude to them. He set off on his Libyan venture without 
consulting them at all, and when that failed he made up his 
mind without assistance, and asked the Pythia only whether 
he would take the land for which he was setting out. The 
oracle’s careful dissociation from his failure suggests that in 
fact it had something to do with the direction of the enterprise. 
This was before the days when it medized. The oracles about 
Lake Tritonis are not Pythian, but the long myth of the clod 
in Pindar, Pyth. iv, sounds like an apologia. If Euphamos had 
not lost the clod given him by Eurypylos,s his descendants 
would have won the whole continent instead of K5n:ene only. 
The MrjBeias evos is not part of the Pythia’s word to Battos, but 

1 Herod, v. 46 ; Diod. iv. 23. 2 ; Paus. iii. 16. 4. Diodoros mentions only the Carthaginians, 
Herodotos names Phoenicians and Segestans, Pausanias Segestans only. There is nothing 
contradictory here; the different accounts are supplementary. 

2 See above, p. 335. 

3 Pareti, 14 ff. Diodoros’ ultimate source is probably Antiokhos, who may have men- 
tioned details not given in Herodotos’ brief narrative. See above, p. 328, for objections to 
Pareti’s thesis that Diodoros’ account of Pentathlos’ expedition is padded with details which 
really belong to Dorieus. The similarity between the experiences of the two expeditions is 
easily explained by their identity of object. 

^ Pareti, 15-16. s i.q. Triton., Schol. Py/^. iv. 57. 
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is enclosed in it in such a manner as to make it clear that the 
story is of Delphic origin. The failure of the wide plans lay on 
the conscience of Delphi.^ 

Dorieus failed for the reason that he had not enough men. 
The five leaders of the Spartans, Thessalos, Paraibatas, Keleas, 
Euryleon, and Dorieus, perhaps each commanded a ship. The 
expedition set out during the brief period of Spartan thalasso- 
cracy,2 but Sparta can have had few ships or men for so distant 
an undertaking. Her subjects and allies probably provided 
a large part of the force. Five ships and not much over a 
thousand men is a not improbable figure for the fighting force 
of the expedition. 3 To this was added Philippos of Kroton, 
with his own trireme and his own men, no contemptible acces- 
sion. With the Spartans were one hundred Athenians, who 
received the honour of a heroon at Sparta.'^ 

No mention is made of Selinuntines or any other of the 
Sicilian Greeks. Our accounts are so brief that this is not at all 
conclusive. But there are grounds for beheving that Selinus 
stood aside, that is, favoured the Carthaginian. s After the 
death of Dorieus, Euryleon gathered up the survivors, seized 
the Selinuntine colony of Minoa, and freed Selinus from her 
tyrant Peithagoras. Thereupon he made himself tyrant of 
Selinus, but was soon overthrown and killed on the altar of 
Zeus in the agora. He may have been merely self-seeking, but 
it is more likely that he wished to save something from the 
wreck and to strike a last blow for the Greek cause. His seizure 
of Minoa appears to have been only a first step against Selinus. 
Nothing is known of Peithagoras, but it is plausible to suppose 
that his tyranny was based on friendship with the Phoenicians : 

^ Sciiroeder, Pindars Pythien, 35 ; Wade-Gery and Bowra, Pindar’s Pythian Odes, xxxvi. 

2 M3n:es, xxvi. 99. 

3 For numbers of settlers in Greek colonies see Beaumont, JES, 1936, 169 : 1,000 is the 
largest number recorded. 

^ The text of Pausanias reads "^ABtivaimv pco. The usually accepted conjecture ABtjvo' 
Bc^pov is meaningless. No Athenodoros is known, and the grammar tojv . . • 

crraXivrmv is curious. Professor Wade-Gery proposes to keep AOTjmlwp p' and suggests that 
these Athenians were the hostages deposited in Naxos by Peisistratos (Herod, i. 64), and 
liberated by the Spartans when they put down the tyrant Lygdamis, during the Spartan 
thalassocracy of 517-515, a little before Dorieus left Sparta. 

5 A small piece of evidence in this direction is the occurrence of the name Tvppavd at 
Selhms in ^ dejixio of the 6th~5th century (Arangio-Ruiz and Olivieri, Inscriptiones Graecae 
Siciliae et infimae Italiae ad ius pertinentes, 160 if.). Such a name can hardly be imagined 
in a city which was sympathetic with the struggle against the barbarian allies, Carthaginians 
and Etruscans. But, as it occurs in a dejixio, perhaps Tyrrhana’s enemy was a patriot who 
invoked the gods against the fifth column. 
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not necessarily an alliance, but a peace that would enable 
Selinus to reap the profit of trade with Carthage. Euryleon 
made an attempt to win Selinus to the patriotic cause, but on 
his overthrow she returned to the Carthaginian alliance to 
which she held in 480. 

Minoa is mentioned for the first time in sixth-century history 
in connexion with Euryleon, and Herodotos calls itZeAtvowa/cov 
d’n-otftrMjr. At some time in the late sixth century it was taken 
by Akragas, whose dedication from the spoils of Minoa to the 
Lindian Athena’^ comes after Amasis’ linen corselet (probably 
a little before 540), before the offering of -lis, of uncertain date,^ 
and of Artaphrenes (490). It has been supposed that it was 
conquered by the Akragantines before 510, and won back by 
Selinus also before that date.^ But the naming in the Lindian 
Chronicle of Minoa instead of Herakleia does not prove that 
its conquest by the Akragantines was earlier than Euryleon ’s 
occupation ; Minoa is the name used in Diodoros’ account of 
the discovery of the bones of Minos in the eighties of the fifth 
century The name Herakleia does not occur earlier than 314, * 
if Diod. iv. 23 is rightly referred to a settlement under Mount 
Eryx. It is only an inference, though a plausible one, which 
associates the name Herakleia with Euryleon ’s occupation. 
But it is weakened by the fact that Herodotos has nothing to 
say about such a fulfffment of the oracle given to Dorieus, and 
by Diodoros’ use of the old name in speaking of events later 
than Euryleon. It is possible indeed that the name was used 
first in the fourth century as a translation of the Phoenician 
name which Makara represents.^ Certainly if Diodoros uses the 
old name for fifth- and fourth-century events, the Akragan- 
tines may have used it in their dedication to Athena Lindia 
after the time of Emyleon. This is a simpler hypothesis than 
that of a colony originally Sehnuntine, an Akragantine capture, 
an unrecorded Sehnuntine recapture, and another unrecorded 
Akragantine capture.^ Euryleon seized Minoa as a stepping-off 
ground against Sehnus.® After his overthrow, it passed again 

^ Lind, Chron, xxx (Lindos^ ii. 175). 2 gee above, p. 94. 

3 Reinach, Rev. Spig, i. 105. ^ Diod. iv, 79. 

5 Ibid. xix. 71. 7, Not only in iv. 79, where the old name might be used because of the 
association with Minos, but in xvi. 9, 4 {of the year 357) Diodoros uses the name Minoa. 

^ Herakieides Pont. fr. 29 ii. 220). 

^7 Pareti, 13 } Ziegler, RE^ viii. 437, art. ‘ Herakleia^ 28. 

® Pareti suggests that the seizure of Minoa by Euryleon was by agreement with the Seli- 
nuntines, who wished to protect their boundary against Akragantine attacks, tie points 
out that the Lindian inscription does not speak of the conquest of Minoa, but only of a 

S08S ■ A a . 
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to the Selinuntine state. Carrjdng on the warfare against the 
Carthaginian and the Phoenicizing Greek, the Akragantines 
attacked the Selinuntines and took this, their easternmost post. 
This was probably about the end of the sixth century, soon 
after Euryleon’s death. It was certainly before Theron, for the 
Lindian inscription names o6 'AKpayavrlvoi and no individual. 
Minoa was Akragantine in Theron’s day, when he discovered 
the bones of Minos, and remained so until 383, when the Car- 
thaginian boundary was advanced to the river Halykos.^ 

The chronology is of the vaguest. Accepting the year 511- 
510 for Dorieus’ arrival in Sicily, the Herakleia under Mount 
Eryx had a short existence before its destruction and the death 
of Dorieus. Two or three years is as much as is Kkely.^ Dorieus' 
death need not have been fresh when Gelon undertook to 
avenge him, probably about 489.2 Vengeance has a long 
memory, especially when jogged by policy. Euryleon’s seizure 
of Minoa may then have been c. 508-507, his death soon after, 
and the Akragantine capture of Minoa any time between c. 505 
and 490. 

victory. A partial success is less likely to be commemorated than the conquest, which we 
know to have happened before Theron. I disagree entirely with this view of the position of 
Selinus; there is no evidence that she gave help to Dorieus, and she appears to be already 
on the Carthaginian side in 510, in sympathy if not in act. Pareti dates the beginning of the 
alliance with Carthage from the time of the ‘struggles with Euryleon after he had made 
himself tyrant, and with the Akragantines*. On this view, Euryleon was guilty of self- 
seeking and the Akragantines of the most wanton aggression against a state which deserved 
well of the Greek name. I prefer to think that Selinus was alreadj^ lukewarm, if not actually 
unpatriotic, and that Euryleon tried to coerce her into the patriotic league, and the Akra- 
gantines exacted reprisals for her disloyalty. I agree that the Akragantine capture of Minoa 
was eifected with the co-operation of the Spartan survivors, but would put it after the 
death of Euryleon. 

^ Diod. XV. 17. 5, where the town is not named. 

2 Pareti (pp. 5, 78 ff.) bases on Herod, vi, 48 an argument that Dorieus’ death was not 
much before Kleomenes’ death in 489. But Dorieus cut himself off from Sparta as soon as 
he left for the first time. It is unlikely that he would still be considered for the succession. 
From the Spartan point of view, it made little difference how long he lived in Sicily. More- 
over, nothing can get over the difficulty that Herodotos says ow yap rwa ttoAAof xpovov ^pie 6 
K)<€Qfi 4 vT]Sf which is flagrantly untrue. Pareti’s interpretation (p. 5), that he did not long 
survive Dorieus, is not what Herodotos says, nor would it be relevant to his moralizing. 

3 Niese, Hermes, 1907, 453-4; cf. Pareti, ii~i2. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE SOUTH ITALIAN COLONIES 


N othing is known about the south Italian cities or their 
relations with each other before the middle of the sixth 
century. From that date it becomes possible to construct a 
thin but continuous history, depending mainly on late sources 
but also on the coins which most of the cities begin to issue 
during this period. We may begin from the appearance at 
Agariste’s wedding (c. 570) of Smindyrides of Sybaris and 
Damasos son of Amyris of Siris. Smindyrides eVt TrAetarov 817 
X^iBrjs els dvTjp amKero (■jj Se Sv^apis rjKpa^e tovtov rov xpovov 
p,dXi(jTa)P The later stories about the luxury of the Sybarites 
and Smindyrides must have some truth in them, to justify this 
opinion of Herodotos ; to them are added similar stories about 
the luxury of Siris.^ The pioneering days were over. Sybaris’ 
empire over the Oinotrians was no doubt already estabhshed, 
and her subordinate colonies founded. 

In the second half of the sixth century the Akhaian colonies 
had a common bond in their coinage. This begins about 550.3 
The cities have each its own type, but share the fabric, a broad 
thin piece of silver in which the reverse type is the incuse of 
the obverse, and standard. The standard weight is something 
over 120 gr., divided into thirds. The range within which most 
of the coins of the archaic period fall is as follows 'A 


Taras 

Metapontion 
Sybaris . 
Laos 

Kroton . 
Kaulonia 
Poseidonia 
VeKa 


gr- 

118-26: sixths, 20: twelfths, ii. 

118- 26: thirds, 29-40. 

1 2 1-7 : thirds, 39-42. 

120-3. 

115-24: thirds, 37-40. 

119- 26 : many light weight. 
112-16 : halves 50-9. 

112-17 : halves 58-61. 


These coins weigh slightly less than the staters of Corinth, 
which are also ^vided into thirds. They were for practical 
purposes on the Corinthian standard, the reduction of weight 
being due to the comparative scarcity of silver, which had to 


^ Herod, vi. 127. 2 Athen. 523^-^. 

, '3 See references on p. 246;,. n. 2. 

The range is less deceptive than the average, for some coins fall a long way short of 
making weight. There are a few coins above the limit of the range. 
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be imported from sources not under the control of the south 
Italian cities.^ 

The coins of Taras are on the same standard as those of the 
Akhaian cities, but only a few are of the incuse fabric. This 
f abric was also used by Rhegion, Zankle, and Poseidonia, which 
used a different standard. Poseidonia, though a colony of 
Sybaris, lay outside the sphere of her direct influence. The 
relations indicated by the common fabric are cultural, not 
commercial. On the other hand, we may infer that Taras, using 
the same standard as the other cities of south Italy, had com- 
mercial but not close cultural or pohtical relations. There are 
no coins of Lokroi until the fourth century ; this suggests that 
Lokrian economy was in the archaic period different from 
that of her neighbours, and that her relations with them were 
limited.2 

The four cities which issued coins of the incuse fabric most 
freely — Sybaris, Metapontion, Kroton, and Kaulonia — ^were all 
Akhaian colonies. Many other cities used the same fabric and 
standard: Laos, Siris and Pyxus, and the towns whose names 
begin with Asi- or Ami-, and Pal- and Mol-. There is reason to 
regard most of these as subordinate to Sybaris.^ Laos was 
certainly, Ami- probably, a colony of Sybaris. The joint coins 
of Siris and Pyxus have the Sybarite type of a bull, and 
probably belong to the period after the overthrow of Siris.'^ The 
independent cities, Metapontion, Kroton, and Kaulonia, prob- 
ably also took their lead from Sybaris. Sybaris kept up a higher 
weight than the others, which suggests that she set the stan- 
dard, and they often fell short because silver was expensive. 
Sybaris was without question the greatest of these cities. 

The common fabric and standard of coinage impKes a certain 
unity of purpose and is probably the mark of collaboration in 
other spheres. In the third quarter of the sixth century the 
Akhaian colonies were allied and sought to bring their neigh- 
bours into the alliance. Kaulonia is not heard of in the history 
of this period, and was perhaps poHtically subordinate to 
Kroton. Metapontion, though separated from Sybaris by the 
Sirite territory, had been founded by her aid and supported by 
her arms. Kroton joined with Sybaris and Metapontion in a 
successful attempt to coerce Siris. Siris was only less flourish- 

^ Cf. Ferret, 5 ms, 231 ff. 

3 See above, p. 158. 

4 Cf . Ferret, Siris, 247 ff. 


See above, p. 248. 
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ing and luxurious than Sybaris there are stories about Sirites 
very like the Sybarite stories. The two cities have indeed been 
confused, the likeness of name helping. Amyris 6 ao(f>6s, whom 
Herodotos calls a Sirite, is brought into Sybarite history.^ The 
stories of the fall of the two cities are distressingly parallel. 
Siris perhaps ruled over the native peoples of the valleys behind, 
and had a connexion with Pyxus on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 3 This 
is inferred from their joint coins, which are later than the sub- 
jection of Siris to Sybaris but must reflect a previously existing 
state of affairs, for such a connexion could not grow up after 
Siris had passed into the Sybarite hegemony. The route to 
Pyxus, though much longer and less practicable than the 
Sybarite portages, was a possible alternative. 3 Siris was then 
a rival to Sybaris, but second to her in all things ; less rich, less 
powerful, less well situated for commerce. But she was im- 
portant enough to be destroyed. The most likely reason is com- 
mercial jealousy ; considering how mixed the population of the 
Akhaian colonies, especially Sybaris, must have been, it is un- 
likely that there was much racial feeling. 

The occasion of the attack is not recorded, nor any details 
of the campaign. The Sirites were defeated and the city sacked ; 
fifty youths and the priest of Athena were torn from the statue 
of the goddess and slaughtered on the altar. Athena turned her 
eyes away, and a plague fell on the guilty Akhaians, until they 
set up statues of the goddess and the victims in propitiation.-* 
Siris had no independent existence for a century after this, but 
the city was not completely destroyed. Her only coins, bearing 
the bull of Sybaris, indicate that she stood in the same relation 
to Sybaris as Laos did: and are therefore after her fall. It is 
likely that she continued to have a separate existence, but 
followed the economic and political direction of Sybaris. s 
This stroke was to the interest of Sybaris and Metapontion. 

^ Atlien. 523^; : ws Tlfiaios Kal ’AptaroreXySf cts rpv^yv €^wK€tXav ovx ^OQOV Zv^apir^v. 

2 ^2oa| see below^ p. 362. 

3 See above, p. 153 ; Vondhf Melanges dArcheologie et d’Histoire 1907, 275 ; contra, Ferret, 
Siris, 247 ff. 

Justin. XX. 2 ; Schol. Lyk, 984. 

I cannot bring the foundation of Velia into relation with the capture of Siris, though 
the two events happened at the same period. Velia was founded in territory outside the 
Sybarite sphere, and its commercial relations were via the Straits, not across Italy. Posei- 
donia and Velia were closely connected from their foundation : Poseidonia appears at this 
period to have been independent of Sybaris, though she assisted in the refounding of her 
mother city. The weight of the Siris-Pyxus coins is not the same as that of the coins of 
Velia and Poseidonia, as is sometimes stated; there are too few to be certain of their regular 
weight. 
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The complement was a Krotoniate attack on LokroiJ The 
Lokrians are said to have assisted the Sirites ; which can only 
mean that they had made a raid across the southern frontier 
of Kroton, or rather of Kaulonia, while the Krotoniate army 
was engaged in the north. Kroton was left to deal with Lokroi 
without assistance from Sybaris, but even alone had over- 
whelming superiority. Lokroi was a small city with no rich 
territory, and it needed a series of miracles to save it from 
Kroton, a power not much less than Sybaris. One hundred and 
twenty thousand Krotoniates, we are incredibly told, met 
fifteen thousand Lokrians.^ The only help the Lokrians 
received was from Rhegion, and was probably small. They had 
sought aid from the most powerful Greek state at the time, 
Sparta. The Spartans, as might be expected, were unable to 
send material help so far overseas, but sent the Dioskouroi, 
who ceremonially travelled back in the same ship as the Lok- 
rian ambassadors. The Lokrians had other divine assistance ; 
they outbid the Krotoniates by offering a ninth of the booty 
for the support of the Pythian Apollo, against a tenth. Finally, 
on the day of the battle the Lokrian Aias was seen to fight in 
their ranks, as well as the Dioskouroi in scarlet cloaks on white 
horses. The Lokrians in gratitude erected altars of the 
Dioskouroi on the spot.^ "WLen the Ionic temple in the city 
(Maraza) near the sea was rebuilt in the middle of the fifth 
century, it had life-size marble akroteria representing the 
Dioskouroi in the act of alighting from their horses, whose 
forelegs are supported in the hands of sea-creatures with 
women's busts. The sixth-century temple (Marafioti) had a 
terra-cotta statue of a horseman supported by a sphinx. It is 
not known to whom the temples were dedicated, but it is 
possible that the Marafioti temple, built not long after the 
victory of the Sagra, was in honour of the Dioskouroi, and that 
when nearly a century later the Lokrians rebuilt the Maraza 
temple (perhaps of Aphrodite, one of the chief gods of the city), 
they again recorded in the most solemn and beautiful way the 
arrival of the Dioskouroi over the sea for their deliverance.^ 
The victory was announced in Greece on the same day, 
during the games at Olympia according to a version disbelieved 

^ Pans. iii. 19. 11-13 ? Biod. viiL 32 ; Justin xx. 2-3 ; Strabo 261 ; Konon 18. 

^ These are Justin’s figures; Strabo says that 10,000 Lokrians and some Rhegines met 
130,000 Krotoniates. 

^ Strabo, loc, cit. ^ See above, p. 295. 
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by Strabo; at Corinth, Athens, and Sparta, according to Justin 
(the Spartans must have been gratified to hear so promptly of 
the exploits of the Dioskouroi) . It passed into a proverb of 
events happening contrary to expectation: dXrjdecrrepa r&v i-irl 
Say pa. With SO much of the miraculous and divine about it, it 
is hard to find a sober fact about the victory. Indeed we know 
only that it happened at the river Sagra, and the Lokrians won 
against heavy odds. One conjecture may be made. The Sagra 
is not certainly identified, but was perhaps the Allaro, the 
largest river between Lokroi and Kaulonia, and the most 
natural boundary. This is a torrent with half a mile of stony 
bed, which would give trouble even if dry. I suggest that the 
Krotoniates got into difficulties advancing over it, trusting too 
much to their superior numbers ; and that the Lokrians made 
good use of the cover on its south bank. 

The tale of wonders is not yet ended. The Krotoniate general, 
variously named, ^ was wounded by Aias, and was sent by the 
Pythia to the island of Leuke, to be healed by the hero who 
had dealt the stroke. There he saw Akhilles and Helen, among 
others, and was sent by Helen with a message to Stesikhoros, 
whom she had bhnded because he had composed a slighting 
poem about her. Stesikhoros wrote his famous Palinode, and 
recovered his sight. It need hardly be said that this is pure 
fiction, and attached loosely enough to the story of the Sagra. 
It is quite unjustified to infer that Stesikhoros referred to the 
battle.2 If he had done so it would certainly have been quoted 
unequivocally. 

The chronology may be inferred from Justin. The capture of 
Siris was followed by the battle of the Sagra; then came a 
period of Krotoniate decline, from which they were aroused by 
the arrival of Pythagoras. Pythagoras left Samos at the begin- 
ning of the tyranny of Polykrates, in 532, or perhaps a few years 
earlier, but did not necessarily come straight to Kroton. Justin 
says he lived twenty years in Kroton before he retired to 
Metapontion ; this was just before the anti-Pythagorean revolu- 
tion which came soon after the fall of Sybaris. His arrival at 
Kroton will therefore be soon after 530 the capture of Siris 
and the battle of the Sagra in the previous decade at the latest. 

^ Paus. iii. 19. 12 calls him Leonymos ; Konon, Nan. 18, Autoleon. 

2 Holm, L 166 ff. 

3 Rostagni, 4 * N. Acc, di Torino, xlix (1913-14), 376 ff.; K. von Fritz, Pythagorean 
Politics ifi Southern Italy Early Pythagorean Politics, 133 ff., put it in 529-8. 
This date is given by Cicero, Pcp. ii, 15. 28; not a very good source for exact chronology. 
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This is a little after the date when the coinage of the Akhaian 
cities, which illustrates their close relations, begins. Some con- 
firmation of the date may be found in the Lokrian appeal to 
Sparta. This is inconceivable before Sparta had become, at the 
head of the Peloponnesian League, the foremost power of 
Greece. This is not before the early years of Anaxandridas, 
that is, hardly before 550. Sparta’s exchanges with Kroisos and 
Amasis, and her challenge to Kyros on behalf of the lonians, 
belong to the decade 550-540.1 After this she drew in her horns 
a little from oversea diplomacy. So this decade is the most 
likely time for the Lokrian appeal, and for the Sagra and the 
fall of Siris.2 

By this victory Lokroi was free to develop her territory on 
the other side of the Italian peninsula, and a great impulse was 
given to her arts, in which from this period she surpasses aU the 
Italian cities. For Kroton it was a great set-back. Kaulonia, 
which coins copiously in the sixth century, may have been 
detached from Kroton, ^ but in the absence of any literary 
evidence it is dangerous to argue from the coins. The Kroto- 
niates are said to have given themselves to a hfe of luxury and 
sloth: nulla virtutis exercitatio, nulla armorum curafuitA From 
this they were roused by the teaching of Pythagoras. 

There is a gap in the roll of Krotoniate victors at Olympia 
between 548 and 532, which may approximately represent the 
period of decline after the Sagra. Between 588 and 548 
Krotoniate runners won the stadion six times. In 532 Milon 
won the first of his six successive victories, and from 508 to 480 
seven of the eight victors in the stadion are Krotoniates. 
Milan’s first victory is very near the date of Pythagoras’ arrival 
at Kroton. The political effects of his teaching, with which 
alone we are here concerned, are most obscure, and much 
of the information about the Pythagorean clubs (eVatpetat) 
belongs not to his lifetime but to the fifth century. It is clear, 

* Herod, i. 69; iii. 47; L 152. 

2 The position of the fragment Diod. viii. 32, which in the Vatican excerpts precedes 
Solon, implies a seven th-centnry date (Vogel gives the year 612). Each of the arguments 
given above is against a date before the middle of the sixth century. Though they are 
fkr from exact or compelling, I prefer the date which they suggest. The reason for Diodoros’ 
date is no doubt that he went on to relate the tale of Stesikhoros and the Palinode, and put 
the whole account in the year of Stesikhoros’ floruit (611, Jerome). Needless to say, no 
argument for the date of the battle can be drawn from this tale, even if Stesikhoros’ 
chronology could be taken as settled. 

^ CL CisLceUf Storm della Magna Grecia,u iS2, 

4 Justin XX. 4. 1 ; cf. Timaios ap. Athen. $220, 
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however, that in his lifetime his followers exercised considerable 
influence in the affairs of Kroton, though not yet of the other 
south Italian citiesd Their direction, like that of political clubs 
elsewhere in Greece, was oligarchic. It is uncertain how far 
Pythagoras himself was concerned with politics. The portrait 
of him given by the Neo-Pythagoreans is of a visionary more 
concerned with the doctrine of metempsychosis than with con- 
temporary affairs. But no thinker in the small society of a 
city-state could avoid pla5dng some part in pubHc affairs; 
Sokrates is an example. And the Pythagorean tradition, over- 
laid as it is Avith wonders and edifying anecdotes, represents 
him as leaving Samos because of his political activity,^ and as 
advising the rejection of the Sybarite demands in 510 and the 
choice of war against Sybaris.^ His political influence was, 
however, a secondary consequence of his teaching. The moral 
regeneration which he wrought was the necessary condition of 
Krotoniate expansion, political and otherwise. We need not 
believe that he was invited to address the citizens on his arrival 
at Kroton, or that he at once made 2,000 converts.^ His 
influence was no doubt more gradually felt, as his teaching was 
favourable to the interests of the aristocratic rulers. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Pythagorean eraipetai did for the 
first half of the fifth century direct the affairs of Kroton and 
most of the other south Italian cities.® This they will have done 
through the existing forms of government ; the part of the 
iraipetaL in determining the policy of the State may be roughly 
compared with that of a party caucus in parliamentary govern- 
ment. The importance in the account of the Pythagorean 
society of eTaipe6a and other terms with a political meaning, 
and the history of the revolts against the Pythagoreans, 
indicate sufficiently clearly that real power was in their hands. 
In what form this applies in the sixth century is uncertain, but 
it must be noted that the iratpoi are spoken of in connexion 
with the events of 510.® Further, one of the followers of 
Pythagoras was the athlete Milon, general of the victorious 
army which defeated Sybaris .7 

^ See the recent discussion in K. von Fritz, Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy; E. L. 
Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics (with bibliography). 

2 Dionysophanes ap. Porph. Vii, Pytk 15. 

3 Diod. xii. 9. 4; cf. Minar, op. cit. 13 if. 

4 - Iambi. ViL PytL 37, 30 ; cf. Minar, op. cit. 7 if. 

3 von Fritz, op. cit. 94 ff. ; Minar, op. cit. 15 ff. 

^ lomhl, ViL Pyth. i^^, 


Strabo 263. 
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Relations between Sybaris and Kroton became complicated 
during this period of Krotoniate recovery. At an uncertain 
date a demagogue Telys became tyrant of Sybaris ^ and drove 
into exile the oligarchic faction, who retired to Kroton. The 
Krotoniates, under the influence of Pythagoras, refused to give 
them up. 2 There was a party at Kroton which favoured sub- 
mission to Sybaris. The Olympic victor Philippos, the hand- 
somest man of his time, sought the hand of Telys’ daughter, 
but was exiled from Kroton and, being no longer of any value to 
Telys, lost his bride and left Italy for Kyrene.^ He was pretty 
clearly the head of a party who hoped to make a diplomatic 
marriage and seize power at Kroton with Telys’ aid. If it was 
indeed he who induced Dorieus to help in the destruction of 
Sybaris, it may be that he hoped in that way to secure his 
return to Kroton and be avenged on Telys for dropping him. 

Philippos was already in Kyrene when Dorieus returned 
from his venture at Kinyps, if he was not already associated 
in it. Probably, therefore, he was in exile at least three years 
before the faU of Sybaris. It is evident that Diodoros’ account 
of the events that led to the war between Sybaris and Kroton 
is highly compressed. The Sybarite demand for the return of 
the exiles is represented as the casus belli, but their exile had 
probably begun many years before, from the time of Telys’ 
assumption of power. 

The Krotoniates had a strong moral case in refusing to give 
up suppliants. The Sybarites were agreed to have brought the 
wrath of the gods on themselves by their insolence and impiety . 
There was a curse on Sybaris, since in the foundation of the 
colony the Akhaians had expelled their Troizenean com- 
panions. This had done them httle visible harm in two cen- 
turies, but was now reinforced by a series of portents. They 
were warned by the Pythian oracle not to honour mortal men 
above the gods, and threatened, when they should do so, with 
war and civil strife. This oracle was given to the sage Amyris.s 
He was, Herodotos says, a Sirite,^ and the question arises 
whether he was transferred to Sybaris as the greater city or 
the oracle was originally related of Siris and transferred to 
Sybaris. The oracle was fulfilled when a whipped slave took 

I For the popular nature of Telys’ tyranny (like that of Peisistratos at Athens) cf. Gilbert, 
Griechische Staatsalterthumer, ii. 243 (‘ohne Zweifel an der Spitze des Demos ’). 

^ Diod. xii. 9. 3 Herod, v. 47. 

^ Arist. 1303a 30. s Athen. 520a. 

6 Herod, vi. 127. i. 
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sanctuary, and his master went on whipping. ^ Another impiety 
was the proposal to hold games at the same time as the 
Olympia, with rich money prizes.^ These are, however, remoter 
causes of the anger of the gods. The immediate cause, one of 
the greatest impieties of which Greeks were capable, was that 
they killed thirty envoys from Kroton, who had come perhaps 
bearing the refusal to surrender the Sybarite exiles. Soon after 
this all their leaders saw the same dream : Hera advanced into 
the middle of the agora and spewed bile, and a stream of blood 
opened in her temple.^ A similar scene had already taken place 
in Siris, and was to happen again in Sybaris before its fall. The 
confusion over the nature of the impiety and the sign of divine 
wrath suggests that the account of the fall of Sybaris current 
in antiquity was largely historical romance. Already two 
generations after the event Herodotos could not convince him- 
self of the truth on a single important and comparatively 
simple point: whether Dorieus assisted the Krotoniates.^ All 
the details due to later authorities must therefore be taken 
with reserve. 

The Sybarite army was reckoned at 300,000, a figure which 
is also given as that of the whole citizen population. s The 
Krotoniates had only 100,000 men, but were strong in a just 
cause, a well-exercised army, and a valiant leader. This was 
the athlete Milon, now a man of about forty, dressed as 
Herakles with lion-skin and club, and his Olympic wreaths. 
His bodily strength, we are told, had much to do with the 
victory.^ They had the support of the seer Kahias the lamid, 
who deserted Telys because the omens were unfavourable ; he 
and his descendants long enjoyed his reward at Kroton. They 
had probably also the more tangible assistance of Dorieus and 
his band on their way to Sicily.’ Dorieus had no very large 
expedition; the single ship brought by the exile Philippos of 
Kroton was no contemptible addition to it, and the total was 
perhaps five ships and about a thousand men.^ This gives a 
better notion of the size of the forces engaged than the inflated 
figures already quoted. 

^ Athen. 520k 

2 Herakleides Pontikos ap. Athen. 532a. According to Athenaios (522^) Timaios said that 
it was the Krotoniates. 

3 Phylarkhos ap. Athen. ^2id-e, ^ Herod, v. 44-5, 

s Strabo 263 ; Diod. x. 23 5 xii. 9. 5 (in § 2 of the same chapter Diodoros gives this figure as 
the number of citizens). ^ Diod. xii. 9. 

7 Herod. V. 44-5. See above, p. 349. * See above, p. 352, 
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The campaign was decided by a single battle, which took 
place perhaps on the borders of- the two states, near the coast.^ 
Apart from the record of Milon’s prowess, one detail of the 
fighting is preserved. The Sybarite cavalry had been corrupted 
by teaching their horses to dance to the flute. The Krotoniates 
had flute-players in uniform in their army, who threw the 
opposing horse into confusion. This has the sober authority of 
Aristotle .2 

The victory was complete. The Krotoniates gave no quarter, 
and pressing on took and sacked the city. Apparently it stood 
a short siege first ; Strabo gives the figure seventy days, which 
may be that of the whole campaign or of a siege.^ Then it was 
thoroughly laid waste. The river Krathis was diverted from 
its course to flow over the city. A temple was built to Athena 
Krathia in the dry bed, it was said by Dorieus .4 This suggests 
that the diversion was an important military operation, and 
that it was thus that the Krotoniates took the city. The last 
scene was the overthrow of Telys and slaughter of his adherents, 
in the temple of Hera. Again the goddess turned her face 
away and a stream of blood flowed.^ The action is most strik- 
ing in this context, most effective after the murder of the 
Krotoniate envoys ; it may, however, originally belong not to 
Sybaris at all but to Siris. 

This was the end of the greatest Greek city of Italy, which 
never rose again to significant existence, but left a name which 
has continued to this day. Its fall was a shock to the Greek 
world; the whole body of the Milesians went into mourning.^ 
In the luxuriant fever-stricken forest near the mouth of the 
Crati, perhaps 20 feet under one of its abandoned stony beds, 
stiU lies what the Krotoniates left after its sack; a harvest of 
archaic Greek art which has always excited the hopes of 
scholars. Perhaps some day the wealth and skill needed for 
its discovery will be united, to produce the richest and most 
valuable reward which a Greek archaeologist can imagine. 

The date is given by Diodoros as 511-510, fifty-eight years 
before the refoundation in 453-452.'^ It is stated most 

^ lamblikhos, ViL Pyth, 260, speaks of a battle on the river Traeis. 

^ Ap. Athen. 520^’-^^. See also Aelian, NA xvi. 23, 

3 Loc. cit. vtrd K poTmvi.armP iv '^fJL€pats l^hoinqKovra, 

■' Herod. v.'45. x, 

s Herakieides Pontikos ap. Athen. 521^?-/. 

^ ^ Herod.' vi. 21. ' 

^ Biod. xL 90. 
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emphatically that the city was completely destroyed. ^ But it 
is unhkely that there was not some habitation at or near the 
site. Herodotos says that the survivors retired to the Sybarite 
colonies Laos and Skidros t'^s ttoXlos dTreaTepTjjxdvoi.^ Sybaris 
was a large city. Though we do not believe that its army was 
300,000 strong^ or accept the figure 300,000 for its citizens, ^ 
it is likely both from the extent and fertility of the country 
which it ruled and from its importance that it was the largest 
of colonial cities at the time of its destruction, with a popula- 
tion, including the country-side, of perhaps some 500,000. ^ 
However heavy was the loss of life in battle and sack, the 
remnants are likely to have been more numerous than can 
have found refuge in Laos and Skidros.^ Laos, from its geo- 
graphical position, can have been only a small place, as its 
immediate surroundings are poor country.? The site of Skidros 
is not known, but it is to be sought on the barren west coast .8 
As it never coined and is not further heard of in history, it was 
presumably insignificant. 

It is likely that other Sybarites went to Poseidonia, whose 
citizens assisted in the refoundation of their mother city in 
453 B.c.® Others may have occupied the site near Rossano 
which later became Sybaris on the Traeis. This was certainly 
in occupation in the second quarter of the fifth century, for 
some good bronzes of that date have been found there. But 
in default of more extensive excavations we cannot do more 
than guess at the political condition of the inhabitants of this 
site at this period. 

The main reason for believing that there was a city of 
Sybaris between 510 and 453 is the existence of coins with the 
tripod of Kroton on the obverse, the Sybarite bull and the 
letters VM on the reverse.” These are dated after the fall of 
Sybaris, just before or soon after 500. They are in place in a 
series of ‘ alliance ’ coins in aU of which Kroton is the dominant 

^ Dlod. xii. 10 : rT^v ttoAiv SwJpTraffav /cal ftavreXws €pK]iiov eVotija-ay ; Strabo vi. 263: iXovres 
T'^v TToXiv iTT'qyayov rov TTorapov /cal KareKXvaav, the subject in each case being the Krotoniates. 
Herodotos uses simply the word iXetv or a derivative (v. 44-5 ; vi. 21), but his reference to the 
dry bed of the Krathis implies the story of the diversion of the river. 

2 vi. 21. ^ Diod. X. 23; xii. 9. 5; Strabo 263. 

^ Diod. xii. 9. 2. s See above, p. 77. 

^ Cf. Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, ii. 300. 

’ For the site of Laos see E. Galli, SMG, 1929, 151 ff. 

® See above, p. 204. 

Boll, d' Arte f 1919-20, 95 £f. 

“ BM Cat. Italy f p. 357 ; Head, HN^, 95. 


9 Head, HN^ 84-5. 
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member.^ It follows that some remnant of the Sybarite state 
was left as a subject ally of Kroton. This was presumably on 
or near the site of the city, not among those Sybarites who 
fled to Laos and Skidros. In 476 Hieron received an appeal 
from the Sybarites for help against Kroton ;2 these were prob- 
ably not at Laos and Skidros, which are not named, but at 
Sybaris.3 

This Sybaris, though it appears to have had still some limited 
political existence, was subject to Kroton and in some sense 
part of the Krotoniate state. It is said in the late Pythagorean 
writers that the land of Sybaris was divided among the Kroto- 
niates, and dissatisfaction at the manner of the division led 
to a democratic movement against the Pythagoreans.^ Kylon, 
the leader of this movement, is called d Uv^apirwv e^apxos,^ and 
was perhaps the Krotoniate governor of the city of Sybaris. 

Kylon had personal grounds for opposition to Pythagoras, as 
his application for admission to the Pythagorean society had 
been rejected.^ The Kylonian movement may be interpreted 
as due to a combination of democratic elements discontented 
with the concentration of privilege in the hands of the rulers 
and some of those rulers who were opposed to the activity 
of the Pythagorean clubs.’ Pythagoras himself retired from 
Kroton to Metapontion, where he ended his days.^ This was 
twenty years after his arrival at Kroton, and soon after 510.® 
His followers also were temporarily expelled. 

This revolt against the Pythagoreans is confused in the 
Pythagorean tradition with the great revolt of some fifty years 
later, when the members were attacked in the house of Milon 
and many of them burnt to death. The details related of the 
earlier revolt are unreliable.^® Though fighting between the 

^ U. Kahrstedt, Hermes ^ liii. i8o ff. The fact that the Sybarite type is in a subordinate 
position prevents these coins from being dated before 510. 

^ SchoL Find. OL ii. 29; Diod. xL 48* 3 So Kahrstedt^ loc. cit. 

^ Iambi. 255. s Ibid. 74. 

^ Ibid. 248 ff.; Diod. x. ii. i. 7 See Minar, op. cit. 53 ff. 

® Arist. fr. 191; Iambi. ViUPyth. 249; Porph. ViL Pyth, $ 7 * 

^ Justin XX. 4. 17. Taking 529-528 as the date of Pythagoras’ arrival at Kroton, Minar 
(op. cit. 134) gives 509-508 as the year of his expulsion and the Kylonian revolt. But this 
is too soon after the successful war against Sybaris, as the support of the people for Kylon 
was due to dissatisfaction at the division of the conquered land (Iambi. Vit, Pyth 255; 
Minar, op. cit. 53 ff.) which should have taken more than a year or two to come to a head. 
Justin’s chronology does not necessarily command much respect, but it is all that we have, 
and in any case the year of Pythagoras’ arrival at Kroton is not known, further than that 
it was not far from the year of Poiykrates’ seizure of power at Samos ; cf. above, p. 359. 

Cf. von Fritz, op. cit. 86 ff. 
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Pythagoreans and the followers of Kylon is recorded, ^ and it 
appears that the former were eclipsed and driven out of Kroton, 
this was only a temporary reverse. For the greater part of the 
first half of the fifth century they appear to have had control 
of the affairs of Kroton. 

At some time during this period Kroton fell under the rule 
of a tyrant named Kleinias, who is said to have armed slaves 
and exiles and conquered many cities.^ His rule, however, 
must have been short, as neither he nor Kylon interfered 
seriously with the development of Kroton which was guided 
by the Pythagoreans. Though Pythagoras himself died at 
Metapontioh of starvation, being shut up in the temple of the 
Muses ,3 his followers extended their influence not only in 
Kroton but in most of the other south Italian cities, including 
Metapontion and, at a later date, Rhegion and Taras, which 
did not form part of the Krotoniate empire. 

Though she did not inherit the whole empire of Sybaris, 
Kroton was now unquestionably the first power in south Italy 
for a generation. To this period belong the ‘ alliance ’ coins in 
which the type or initial letters of one of Kroton ’s neighbours 
appears on the re verse. + Coins with the tripod of Kroton on 
the obverse, the bull of Sybaris in incuse on the reverse, are 
found in the Cittanuova hoard, which is held to have been 
buried before 494.S The hehnet of Temesa similarly appears on 
coins of Kroton, but these are no longer of the incuse fabric, 
but have both sides in relief.^ Coins of Kroton, with the tripod 
on both sides, have the letters TE on one or other side, which 
may refer to Temesa or Terina. Kaulonia and a number of 
unidentified places are similarly associated with Kroton by 
having the first letters of their names set on the reverse of coins 
of Kroton .7 This practice was adopted also on the colonial 

^ Iambi. ViL Pyth 261. 

2 Dion. Hal. xx. 7, Bated by Minar, op. cit. 71 if., c, 494, on account of the reference in 
the following passage to Anaxilas* seizure of power at Rhegion in that year. This presses 
the words of Dionysios too far. There is no other evidence of date, or any other reference 
to Kleinias. 

3 Porph. Vit Pytk 57; Diog. Laert. viii. 40. Other foolish stories were told about the 
death of Pythagoras. 

^ Babelon, II. i. 1453 ff. ; Head, HN^, 95-6 ; U. Kahrstedt, Hermes^ liii. 180 ff. . 

s F. von Buhn, vii, 1880, 380 ff. 

^ One of these was found in the Curinga hoard, buried c, 480 (iV Sc, 1916, 186 f.; Noe, 
Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards^, 85). Some time after 480 Temesa was conquered for 
Lokroi by Euthymos (Strabo 255) and it issues no more coins. 

7 These include ME (identi&d by Kahrstedt, loc. cit. 184, and others with Medma, 
rather than Metapontion), O P (the Portus Orestis of Pliny, NE iii. 73, near Medma ; a very 
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coinage of Corinth, issued at this period for Anaktorion, Leu- 
kas, and Ambrakia.^ It may be inferred that Kroton exercised 
at least as much control over these subordinate towns as 
Corinth did over her north-western colonies. Sybaris and 
Temesa are the only two places whose types are used in these 
alliance coins together with that of Kroton, 2 and they may be 
regarded as having iniquumfoedus with Kroton. Kaulonia and 
the unidentified places will have had an especial Krotoniate 
coinage minted for their use, as a measure of decentralization . 
of the large Krotoniate territory of which they formed part. 
Kaulonia, however, had monetary independence for most of 
her existence, but there was apparently a short gap between 
the archaic incuse coins and those of the classical period. It 
may be conjectured that early in the fifth century she changed 
allegiance from Lokroi to Kroton.^ The coinage of Terina 
begins c. 480, and it may be that at this time, which is approxi- 
mately when the Sybarites rose against her, Kroton had to 
make concessions to her southward dependencies, which hence- 
forth were allowed to issue their own coins. Between 510 and 
480, however, Kroton ruled a solid block of territory between 
Metapontion and Lokroi, and the independence of both these 
small cities must have been insecure. Metapontion perhaps 
entered into the alliance with Taras in which she stands 
throughout the second half of the fifth century. Behind Lokroi 
stood the growing power of Rhegion. 

The only other independent Greek states at this time were 
the Sybarite colonies on the west coast (Laos, Skidros and 
Poseidonia), Velia, and the distant Kyme, maintaining itself 
precariously against the Etruscans. s Of Rhegion we know 
little before 494, when Anaxilas seized power, and most of her 
relations were with Sicily rather than Italy ; Anaxilas’ affairs 
will be narrated in connexion with Zankle and the Sicilian 

doubtful identification), A A (Dankle; if so, to be dated after 460, when the old name was 
restored for a short time, as it is impossible to place the coins before or during the tyranny 
of Anaxilas of Rhegion ; but see S. W. Grose, Num. Chron, 1915, 188 f .), f M (Himera ?), 9 , 1 A , 
and YAI . Von Fritz (op, cit. 82 ff.) suggests that A A and others of the unidentified letters 
may be the beginning of the names of magistrates, not of allied or subject towns. The 
Corinthian parallel supports the other hypothesis. The chronology of these issues and the 
conclusions drawn by Kahrstedt, op. cit., as to the growth and decline of Krotoniate po’wer 
are uncertain. 

^ Head, 406 f. ; Ravel, The of Ambracia, 

2 The ‘alliance’ coins of Kroton and Pandosia are doubtful, and are therefore not dis- 
cussed here, 3 See above, p. 360. 

4 Head, EN“, 112; K. Regling, Terina^ 32, s Cf, above, pp. 344 ff. 
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tyrants.^ She aided her neighbour Lokroi against Kroton at 
the battle of the Sagra. This is all that we know of the relations 
of the two cities earlier than c. 476, when Anaxilas attacked 
Lokroi and was restrained by HieronA The close artistic rela- 
tions of the two cities in the early fifth century^ suggest that 
they were ordinarily on good terms. 

In the late seventies Ehegion occupied Pyxus,4 in the area 
of the west coast where the Sybarite remnant maintained itself, 
and also was allied with Taras.s Taras also was expanding in 
the early fifth century at the expense of her barbarian neigh- 
bours.® Little is known of her internal development, but she 
was certainly ohgarchically governed. She still had a king in 
the late sixth century.’ The great defeat by the lapygians, in 
which her Rhegine allies were involved, brought about a change 
to democracy.* But it did not interfere for long with the steady 
extension of Tarentine power over her neighbours, both Greek 
and Italian. 

The influence of Kroton did not then extend so far as Taras 
and Rhegion. She was, however, the greatest power in south 
Italy for a long period. The record of this has been rather 
obscured, as most of the extant works which treat of her his- 
tory at this period are concerned only with the Pythagoreans 
and have very little historical sense. If we had Timaios’ work 
other than in citations, there would no doubt be a different 
tale. For Timaios, power corrupted and caused rpvjrq', so 
naturally Kroton, hke Sybaris and Siris, fell into luxury. But 
he can find nothing worse to censure than that the magistrates 
wore purple robes, a golden crown, and white shoes.® 

This, the greatest period of KToton's history, is marked by 
her wide rule over the Itahan cities to which the proverb jactrata 
ToXka Trapa Kporcova rdaTea.^^ may refer; and by her brilliant 
athletic successes and flourishing medical school. As already 
stated, Krotoniate athletes won the stadion at Olympia seven 
times in the eight contests between 508 and 480, and it was 
probably at one of these races that the seven Krotoniate 


^ . See below,, pp. 387 

^ Pind. Pyth, ii. i8 and SchoL ; Schol. Pyth, i. 99. Gianneiii, La Magna Grecia da Pitagora a 
PtrrOf 4$ supposes the Rhegine support for Lokroi at the Sagra to be a reversal of a 
common state of enmity between the two cities. But there is no evidence for this rather 
than the contrary view ; see above, p, 169. 

3 See above, pp. 292 ff. Strabo 253. 

s Herod, vii. 170 ; Biod. xi. 52. ® See above, p. 149 f. 

7 Herod, iii. 136. ® Arist. Pol 130 f 3 ff. 

Timaios ap. Athen . 522a. Schol. Theocr. iv. 33^. 
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runners filled the first seven places, giving rise to a proverb.'' 
Kroton is said to have started a rival to the Olympic Games, 
offering big money prizes, * but the story is better attested of 
Sybaris. The mescal school may have had its origin in the 
training of athletes ; itis associated also with the Pythagoreans.^ 
We know its two most eminent practitioners, the society doctor 
Demokedes and the scientist Alkmaion. Demokedes spent most 
of his life in the east, first at Aigina, where he was paid a talent 
a year from public funds, then at Athens, where his fee rose to 
a hundred minas, and then in Samos, where he was one of 
Polykrates’ household. When Polykrates was captured and 
put to death by the Persians, Demokedes was carried up to 
Susa, and found his way into Darius’ favour by curing Queen 
Atossa of a tumour. He was sent by Darius to escort a party 
of Persians to spy out the coasts of Greece, and ran away from 
them at Taras, returning to his native Kroton, where he 
married Milon’s daughter and, secure in the shadow of that 
great name, defied the Great King.^ We know none of the 
vicissitudes of Alkmaion’s life, but something of his scienti- 
fic activity. He was a man of both practical and theoretical 
abihty, a student of anatomy and physiology who was one of 
the first to practise vivisection and made discoveries about 
the nerves, the eye, and the human semen.® He also gave a 
philosophic content to his view that disease was due to the 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the four elements in the 
body. Some of his practical discoveries may be related to 
the opportunities for observation given in the palaestra and 
to the advance in knowledge of the rendering of anatomy made 
by the sculptor Pythagoras his speculative side to the Ionian 
philosophers and Pythagoras. He is said to have been a younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras,'^ and his activity wiU like that of 
Demokedes belong to the late sixth century. 

The south Italian cities are famed for many of the leaders of 

^ Strabo 202 ; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 369. 2 Athen. 522^:. 

3 Aeiian, VH ix. 22) Iambi. VitPyth, 264. The name Demokedes is given in lamblikhos 
as that of one of the followers of Pythagoras. The name may be that of the great physician 
(cf. von Fritz, op. cit. 61 ; Minar, op. cit, 61), for almost every known name in the history of 
Magna Graecia is pressed into service by lamblikhos to fill out his roll of Pythagoreans. 
But it would be very rash to believe that Demokedes the physician in fact played the part 
in resisting the Kylonian conspiracy stated by lamblikhos (Fff. Py/li. 257, 261). 

^ Herod, iii. 129-37. : 

5 Diels, iS. 210 ff.; Waechtler, De Alcmaeom Crotoniata (Leipzig, 1896); 

A. Olivieri, Neapolis, i. 241 ff. ; Cmcm, Storia della Magna Grecian ii. 70 ff. 

® Pliny, NE xxxiv. 59. 7 Arist. Metaph. 986^ 22. 
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Greek thought and culture at this vital period, the latter part 
of the sixth and early fifth centuries. Some were born in Italy, 
others were immigrants from Ionia who spent most of their 
active life in the west. Pythagoras and Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras the sculptor are the most illustrious of the latter ; 
of the native born, Parmenides of Elea, the doctors of Kroton, 
the poet Ibykos of Rhegion, the Lokrian musicians, followers 
of Xenokritos. Without going so far as a patriotic Itahan his- 
torian who contrasts the splendour of Magna Graecia with the 
backwardness of mainland Greece,^ we must recognize that the 
Italian cities were at this time in material culture worthy to 
stand beside Athens and Corinth, and played a leading part in 
the development of Greek thought. There is a striking contrast 
with Sicily, where the comparable names belong to an older 
(Stesikhoros) or a younger generation (the Sicilian comic poets 
and Empedokles). The splendid hfe of the courts of the 
Sicilian tyrants throws up the darkness which preceded 
them. 

The same is true of the political development of the two 
areas. The first, unsuccessful, attempt at democracy in Sicily 
was c. 490, at Syracuse. There had already been democratic 
ideas at Sybaris a generation earlier, and Kroton appears to 
have had a democracy in the last decade of the sixth century, 
after the first expulsion of the Pythagoreans. In other less 
praiseworthy respects Sybaris and Kroton were in advance of 
the Sicilians. Hippokrates set about building up an empire 
over Greeks and barbarians after 498 ; he was preceded by the 
Sybarites by over thirty years. The first of the Sicilian cities 
to suffer destruction at the hand of Greeks was Megara in 
c. 483 ; in Italy the melancholy tale had already begun at Siris 
some fifty years earlier. 

The Itahan cities appear to have been more developed 
pohtically than the Sicilian. The constitution of all of them 
was aristocratic or ohgarchical, but the Itahans seem to have 
been more progressive. Two social and pohtical tendencies 
might be expected to show themselves in the colonies, accord- 
ing to their attitude to the institutions of their mother city: 
radicalism and conservatism. Whatever the sentiments of their 
founders, the Sicilian cities developed into a rather narrow 
political conservatism with few important ideas or innovations. 
It is otherwise in Italy . The Akhaian cities made some steps 

^ Ciaceri, op. cit. ii. 184 ff. 
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towards federalism, and in their coinage at least were joined 
by most of the other Italian cities. The government by 
Pythagorean clubs had in it elements of a genuine aristocracy 
of merit. Unfortunately, neither of these experiments was 
successful. The league of Akhaian cities was dominated by 
first Sybaris then Kroton, the Pythagoreans were expelled 
from Kroton and other cities by party strife. The hellenization 
of Sicily was more abidingly successful than that of south 
Italy, I because the Italiots never succeeded in combining to 
resist the pressure of Itahan tribes from the north. But the 
Italiots first had a splendid life and made a real, though now 
obscure, contribution to civihzation. 

In the history of the south Italian colonies, scanty as it 
is, there is a strong element of fancy, almost of myth. The 
tales about Sybarite luxury, though fanciful, are caused in an 
ordinary enough way by gossip and moralizing. The wrath of 
the gods preceding the destruction of Sybaris, the aversion of 
Athena and the miraculous flow of blood before the destruction 
of Siris, are striking but not unusual examples of the heighten- 
ing of the record of human foUy by divine intervention. A more 
remarkable case is the battle of the Sagra, in which the lesser 
Aias, or the Dioskouroi, fought in the Lokrian ranks. The 
result of the battle, like that of Mykale, was announced in 
Sparta on the day of the battle. The numbers of the Krotoniate 
army are fabulous, and its defeat was beyond the power of 
human arms. On such a story that of Stesikhoros’ Palinode 
has been grafted. The parallel between the battle of the Sagra 
and the battle of Lake Regillus is so remarkable that it is hardly 
doubtful that the details of the latter are copied from the 
former. It is hkely that other of the great events with which 
early Roman history is crammed are taken from Greek histo- 
rians’ accounts of the history of Magna Graecia.^ Some, like 
Tarquin’s cutting off the heads of the tallest poppies, come 
from Greece ; more, and the more marvellous, seem at home in 
Italy. Many similar marvels occur in the history of the Italian 
colonies, fragmentary though it is. The fight of Euthymos and 
the Hero at Temesa^ is more like a page of Beowulf, even in the 
abbreviated form in which we have it, than a sober record of 

^ See p. 191. 

2 This was first suggested by Pais; cfi Ancient Italy, 233 £f. ; Storia di Roma, i. 35 if. ; but 
Pais emphasizes the Sicilian rather than the Italiot elements in early Roman history. 

5 Strabo 255, . , 
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fifth-century history. The appearance of Aristeas at Meta- 
pontion, told by Herodotosd is pure romance. The story of 
Pythagoras in Italy is almost all embroidery, not of an anec- 
dotal character as many Greek biographies are, but con- 
sistently marvellous. Most of it is not contemporary, and it 
may be that its lines were fixed by his followers of the fourth 
century or even later. But it is equally likely that marvellous 
stories were put about by his immediate school, and that he 
himself had an element of the Aimee Semple Macpherson which 
appealed to the Italiots. 

In a word, scarcely an event in early south Italian history is 
not tinged with a romantic or miraculous colour. The difficulty 
which it presented to write a straightforward narrative of 
any event may be judged by Herodotos’ uncertainty whether 
Dorieus took part in the destruction of Sybaris. This twist is 
not characteristic of Antiokhos of Syracuse or any other his- 
torian, western or not, whose style we can recognize. There is 
not much of it in Sicilian history, and the chief example there 
is in the person of Empedokles, who could be regarded as one 
of the Pythagoreans. It may therefore be due to Pythagorean 
historians, who dealt with the events from the destruction of 
Siris to their own dispersal, whose works provide the ultimate 
source of Justin’s miserable abridgement and were also avail- 
able for the first historians of early Rome. 

The end of our period contains the first recorded relations of 
Sicily and the south Italian cities, in the intervention of Hieron 
of Syracuse in favour of the Sybarites and Lokroi. Perhaps 
Hieron had been preceded by Gelon in these relations.^ This is 
the beginning of a policy which bore fruit effectively nearly a 
century later, when Dionysios used Lokroi, wedged between 
more powerful neighbours and in need of support, as a spring- 
board against the Italian cities. 

At the same time we have the first evidence of Athenian 
intervention, which was to play so fatal a part in the affairs, 
not of the west, but of Greece. Athenian vases had long con- 
quered all Italian markets, but there is no reason to suppose 

* Herod, iv. 15. 

^ Gelon had a country seat at "AfiaXOelas Kcpas near Hipponion (Duris ap. Athen. 542a)p 
And the Krotoniate Astylos, victor at Olympia in 480 and 476 (Ox, Pap. ccxxii), had himself 
proclaimed as a Syracusan (Paus. vi. 13, i : Pausanias says persuaded by Hieron, but the 
dates of Astylos’ victories indicate that in the first instance it must have been by Gelon). 
This is thin stuff on which to build a theory of Gelon’s intervention in Italian affairs. Cf. 
Chcexi, Storia della Magna Greda, li, $11 
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that in the sixth or early fifth centuries they were brought by 
Athenian merchants.' The first Athenian to show a political 
interest in Italy was Themistokles. He is said to have sug- 
gested in 480 that the Athenians should migrate to Siris, which 
is described as iJjugTepr; e/c Trakaiov €Ti/ presumably as being an 
Ionian (Kolophonian) colony. ^ The suggestion is often regarded 
as unhistorical, and thought to have grown up after the time 
of the colonization of Thuria. The very fact that the Athenians 
did not colonize Siris is a strong argument for believing that the 
suggestion belongs to 480, not to 443 or later. ^ Two sites in 
south Italy were deserted at the time. Surely it would have 
been more natural to suggest that Sybaris should be re- 
colonized, rather than Siris ; and if the suggestion was never 
made by Themistokles, but was put into his mouth at the time 
of the foundation of Thuria, it would be against all reason to 
name Siris, with which the Athenians had nothing to do, and 
not Sybaris, whose site they did in fact colonize. One possibility 
remains, that Siris is written by mistake for Sybaris. This con- 
fusion is common enough in later authors, and many stories 
belonging originally to Siris are transferred to the better-known 
Sybaris,'*^ but the mistake is unlikely to happen in the reverse 
order, and Herodotos knew the country and is near enough to 
the time to avoid such a mistake. 

The plan of a mass migration of the Athenians may well have 
been impossible. But Herodotos does not say that Themistokles 
proposed it in the Athenian assembly ; only that he used the 
possibihty as a threat to Eury blades . Many lonians had recently 
migrated to the west after the fall of Miletos,® and Bias had 
earlier proposed that all the lonians should migrate to Sardinia.® 

Themistokles’ interest in Italy is also shown in the names 
Sybaris and Italia given to his daughters. ? If the names are 
historical,® they will probably have been given during the 
eighties (Themistokles was thirty at the time of his archonship 
in 493-492).® If not, Sybaris will probably be a mistake for 
Siris, and the reference will be to the suggested migration 
there.'® This is possible.; but the reference would be obscure, 
and it may be that the names are real (whether as given names 


* See above, pp, 241 ff. 

3 See above, p. 34. 

3 Herod* vL 17. 22 ff. Cf, pp* 348, 386 ff. 
Plut. Them, 32* 

9 Cf. Wade-Gery, xxxvii. 263, n. i* 
Beloch, Hermes, xxm, 1894, 604, 


^ Herod, viii. 62. 

4 - See above, pp. 357, 362. 

® Id. i. 170. 

® As Biisolt, GG iii. 519, n. o. 
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or as nicknames preserved in an anecdote) and that Themisto- 
kles’ interest extended to Sybaris also. 

The year 480, in which Theraistokles’ suggestion about Siris 
was made, is that in which forces from the western colonies 
first fought in the wars of Old Greece. Gelon, though invited 
to assist against the Persians, was prevented by the unwiUing- 
ness of the Spartans and Athenians to serve under him, or rather 
by the war against the Carthaginians which he had on his 
hands. ^ But one colonial took part with his own ship at the 
battle of Salamis, Phayllos of Kroton, the Pythian victor 
and holder of the long-jump record.^ He was joined by those 
Krotoniates who happened to be in Greece, whether as visitors 
or exiles, 3 and thanks to them, though the name of the 
Krotoniates was absent from the Serpent Column at Delphi, + 
Alexander sent to Kroton a part of the spoils of Asia.® 

^ See below, pp. 421 ff. 

2 Herod, viii. 47; Paus. x. 9. 2. For Phayllos cf. p. 85, 

3 As suggested by Blakesley ap. Macan in Herod. loc. cit. 

^ Tod, GHl, no. 19. 

s piut. Alex. 34. 



CHAPTER XIII 
HIPPOKRATES 

T he sixth century so far as can be judged is a period of 
political quietude, except at Selinus and Akragas, where 
there are tyrannies either continued or alternating with short 
periods of oligarchy. There is some information about poHtical 
movements in the seventh century, none at all in the sixth. 
This is sufficiently remarkable to make it likely that it is not 
simply due to defect of our sources, but reflects an actual con- 
trast. At Lokroi, Katane and Rhegion the law^vers preserved 
the aristocracy. At Syracuse and Gela it survived stasis, and 
at Gela secession. No tyranny after that of Panaitios is known 
of in eastern Sicily or in south Italy before the late sixth cen- 
tury. The date of Agathokles’ unsuccessful attempt at tyranny 
at Syracuse is uncertain ; the fact is indeed not securely estab- 
lished. ^ The tyrannies of Sehnus and Akragas were forced 
on them by external circumstances, the constant pressure of 
native peoples and Phoenicians. Elsewhere, the oligarchies 
survived till the late sixth century, and the crop of tyrants^ 
comes at a period when such things had almost disappeared 
from Greece. All those of whose government we can form 
a clear idea were conservative in feeling, except Phalaris of 
Akragas^ and the demagogue Telys of Sybaris.^ 

Politically the colonies were as conservative as they were 
economically and artistically. In all these respects south Italy 
was a good deal ahead of Sicily. Just as Sybaris is the first 
state to break away from the traditional colonial economics, as 
Lokroi is the first town we know to have produced a vigorous 
independent art, so democracy appears at Sybaris earlier than 
in Sicily. It was never a sturdy growth in the colonies, in spite 
of Timaios’ bias in favour of the Syracusan democracy of the 
fifth century, which has transmitted itself to modern historians. 
In the archaic period, before the migrations and mixing of 
population which began in the late sixth century, it did not 
raise its head. The exact nature of the oligarchies preserved 

^ See above, p. 58. 

® Justin iv. 2. 3 : ‘singulae civitates in tyrannoium imperium concesserunt, quorum nulla 
terra feracior fuit.’ 

3 Phalaris’ unpopularity with his conservative successors (Find. Pyth. i. 95-6) implies 
that he was a radical ; but not therefore of democratic sympathies. 

^ See pp. 362, 371 above. 
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until this period is uncertain. In some cities settlers who came 
after the first colonists may have been admitted to citizenship ; 
this is especially likely of the south Italian cities whose origin 
was uncertain and mixed. But this liberality seems not to have 
continued, for the impression we form of the colonial oligarchies 
is that they were closed circles of landowners ruling by right of 
descent. 

An accumulation of changes brought all the oligarchies to 
the end of their usefulness. The economic conditions of colonial 
life changed radically in the second half of the century, with 
the weakening of the ties which bound all the west to Corinth 
and the adoption of coinage. The dedications at Olympia and 
Delphi, and the remains of temples and cemeteries on Sicilian 
sites, bear witness to growing wealth. Already a fresh stream 
of colonists was beginning to pour in, especially from disturbed 
lands in Ionia and the islands, and expected a share of wealth 
and privilege. The unprivileged class in the cities was beginning 
to grow conscious of itself. The great days of the colonial 
aristocracies were passing. In the more advanced cities of 
Sybaris and Kroton they had already given way before 510. In 
Sicily every one of them feU within the next quarter of a 
century. 

The break begins at Gela, where Kleandros set up a tyranny 
in or about the year 505, overthrowing the oligarchy. ^ The 
occasion of his rise was perhaps connected with Euryleon’s 
attempt at tyranny at Selinus, the date of which should be c. 505 . 
Gela, Akragas and Sehnus form in the sixth century a group 
more affected by East Greek commercial contacts than Syra- 
cuse. ^ Gela was stiU, so far as can be judged, nearer to Syracuse, 
socially and politically, than to Selinus, but Gela and Akra- 
gas may both have been interested in Dorieus’ success. After 
Euryleon’s defeat and Selinus’ definite phoenicism, Gela and 
Akragas inherited Dorieus’ war. Akragas took Minoa, which 
had been Euryleon’s starting-point against Sehnus.^ Gelon 
carried on, certainly with the acquiescence, probably with the 
support, of Akragas, the war to avenge Dorieus.^ It is likely 
that this alliance goes back to the time when Euryleon was 
living, if not to the time when Dorieus landed in Sicily. 

^ Arist. PoL 1316^ 37, states that Kleandros was preceded by an oligarchy. 

2 See above., pp. 235 .ff., 

3 After Euryleon’s death, rather than in concert with Euryleon (as Pareti, 8i). See above, 
P-353- 

See below, pp. 41 i ff. 
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Kleandros’ father, Pantares, is very probably the Pantares, 
son of Menekrates, who won a chariot victory at Olympia, 
probably in 512 or 508^ He is the first Sicilian known to have 
taken a team across to the great games, a predecessor of the 
princes and their dependants, and therefore probably the chief 
man of Gela. After a rule of seven years Kleandros was slain 
by a Geloan named Sabyllos. Whether Sabyllos acted from 
personal motives or for the public good, the effect was to 
substitute one tyrant for another. Hippokrates, Kleandros’ 
brother, who succeeded, was an able and vigorous man, the 
first Sicilian, after Phalaris, of whose character and actions we 
can form any conception. He was probably a youngish man, 
for he left two sons under age in 491 ; Pantares, his presumed 
father, was still active not long before the end of the sixth 
century. He was the first man to make a hegemony over the 
whole of Sicily a possibility. A series of tireless campaigns over 
all the east of Sicily made the tyrant of Gela without question 
the first man in the island. He took up the question of the 
Sikels and proposed to carry out by force the hellenization 
which was being slowly effected by peaceful trading. Like 
many Sicilian tyrants after him, he seems to have had a com- 
plete lack of morality and practised a policy of bare force. 

His first action must have been to ensure his position in Gela. 
His brother had been assassinated, and it is implied in a frag- 
ment of Timaios that there was some difficulty before his rule 
was acknowledged.^ Gelon stood by him and was rewarded 
with advancement. It appears that Gelon was already popular 
with his fellow citizens, and that his support was especially 
valuable for that reason. The reference is vague, but it is likely 
that there was some popular feehng against Hippokrates which 
Gelon helped to queU.^ 

* Olympia, v. 241 ff. ; Roehl 512a. The date rests on the foiiowing argument. Kieosthenes 
I of Epidamnos, victor in 516, was the first winner of the chariot race to dedicate a statue 

* ' (Paus. vi. 10. 8). Bittenberger and Purgold say (Olympia, v. 241) of Pantares’ dedication : 

ijf * Bie Platte war zum Einlassen in die Basis einer Statue bestimmt.’ If this is so, his victory 

was after 516, and if he was Kleandros’ father, it was probably before 505 when Kleandros 
became tyrant. 

, 0 * SchoL Nem. ix. 95 (Muller, fr. 85). Gf. Macan on Herod, vii. 154 : dvaAaftjSaw generally 

of resuming a broken succession. 

3 Freeman, ii. 123, 496, first called attention to the Pindar scholiast. He suggests also 
that a reference to the same event has fallen out of Herod, vii. 154, iy^vros *Iir 7 roKpdr€os 
TTjv TVpavvlBa d PeXonv . , . itoXXcov aXX<av Kal AlvrjmSi^pov rov IJaralKOV f d;?f Sopu^idposr 

* iTTuoKpareos. There may be a short lacuna after ilarot/cow, as Macan reads, or Stein’s vUos 
/ may be right. I think that reXa>v is the subject of The sense obtained by reading os ^v, 

;; qualifying AtvTjcridYjpov, with a lacuna after ^InTTOKpareos (Freeman, following Bekker), 
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The Geloan territory did not yet include all the land that 
could be seen from the walls of Gela. At Monte Bubbonia, and 
possibly other places on the northern rim of hills, there were 
still independent or semi-independent Sikels. When the ruler 
of Gela determined to expand from a second-rate city to a 
great power, they were the first to fall. Hippokrates’ cam- 
paigns north of the Heraian hills against the Khalkidians could 
not have been carried out until he had control of the passes. 
His absences in the north of Sicily would have been dangerous 
if he had left an independent neighbour within marching 
distance of Gela. The ‘ palace ’ of M. Bubbonia was burnt about 
the end of the sixth century, and there are no traces of later 
habitation on the site.^ The temple of S. Mauro was burnt 
about the same period, and the site abandoned.^ These two 
fires may be unrelated, and may have both been accidental, 
but it looks very much as if they were connected. S. Mauro, 
the Geloan advanced post, had no defences, and the Sikels of 
M. Bubbonia seem to have lived at peace with the Greeks. But 
when once the Geloans made a forward move, M. Bubbonia 
had to go, and S. Mauro became untenable. The burning of 
the two places at about the same time may be due to reprisals 
taken by one race on the other. As the Sikels had nothing to 
gain by disturbing the peace, the order of events may be this : 
that Hippokrates began a move to bring in all the independent 
Sikels neighbouring Geloan territory, and sacked M. Bubbonia 
' in the course of his activities; the Sikels retaliated on the 
undefended Geloans of S. Mauro, who had to withdraw, and 
whose town was burnt. This was the only success the Sikels 
gained, for the way over into the plain of Leontinoi, which 
passed by S. Mauro, was always open to Hippokrates. 

Caltagirone was down to this period probably still held by 
independent Sikels. ^ The small settlement of Geloans at 
S. Luigi was for purposes of trade, not defence, and the Geloan 
frontier seems not to have been held in force in the sixth cen- 
tury. What became of the Sikels of Caltagirone is not known. 
But a small Sikel town at Piano dei Casazzi, about eight miles 

would be more naturally expressed by an apposition, hopv<j> 6 pov * I^rTroKpareos iovros* If I am 
right, nothing of importance has fallen out, at most a short note about Ainesidemos. 

* See above, p. 1 21. 

^ MA, XX. 846. Orsi suggests that it was conquered by Duketios, but nothing on the 
site comes below the very beginning of the fifth century. The fire which destroyed the 
palace is completely unrelated to this supposed sack. See above, p. 119. 

3 So Pais, Ancient Italy ^ 134. See above, pp. 113 ff. 
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north of the pass, or twelve from S. Mauro, became a Greek 
military post. The Sikel cemetery has been entirely despoiled. 
The Greek cemetery of the fifth century, like that of S. Lui^i at 
Caltagirone, produced poor material mainly but not entirely 
Greek. The narrow hill-top (about 5 acres) was fortified with 
an isodomic wall and square towers. This post was intended 
to hold down the country either after Hippokrates’ Sikel War 
or (as Orsi thinks) after the war with Duketios. The brief 
excavation did not give results sufficiently definite to deter- 
mine the point. 

These Sikel conquests may have been made before Hippo- 
krates. Nothing is known of Kleandros’ policy or achievements, 
and it is possible that he began the expanding movement; 
it is not likely to go back to the oligarchy, for it marks a com- 
plete change of policy such as is likely to be initiated by a 
tyrant. Such a change fits very well with what is known of 
Hippokrates, and the archaeological evidence, though it cannot 
give an exact date, suggests that the sack of M. Bubbonia, the 
abandonment of S. Mauro, and the fortification of Piano dei 
Casazzi are not earlier than the beginning of the fifth century. 
They may indeed be later ; but M. Bubbonia, at least, must 
have been in Hippokrates’ hands before he felt free to act north 
of the Heraian hills. Having secured his communications, he 
then attacked the Khalkidian cities which had become his 
neighbours. 

It is generally taken that the list of his campaigns in 
Herod, vii. 154 is arranged chronologically. Herodotos names 
sieges of Kallipolis and Naxos, Zankle and Leontinoi, and 
wars against Syracusans and barbarians. The only event for 
which there is good evidence of date is the affair of the Samians 
at Zankle, which I try to show below belongs entirely to the 
year 493. It is by no means certain that this is the siege of 
Herod, vii. 154, but if it is not, the siege is in an earlier year. 
Zankle cannot have come into Hippokrates’ power till Naxos 
at least was conquered. Such evidence as there is favours ^ a 
date 492-491 for the attack on Syracuse and refounding of 
Kamarina. So Naxos, Zankle, Syracuse are in chronological 
order. Kallipolis goes with Naxos. This leaves open only the 
siege of Leontinoi, which one may perhaps assume to be in its 
true place. The assumption is the only one which allows any 
order to be introduced into Hippokrates’ campaigns ; this does 

* iV 1907, 488-9. 
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not, of course, justify its use as the basis of a reconstruction, but 
it is perhaps worth while attempting a reconstruction, bearing 
in mind that it stands on an unprovable assumption d 

Briefly, I suggest the following scheme. As soon as Hippo- 
krates was sure of his position in Gela, he attacked the Sikels 
on the northern fringe of the Geloan plain and made himself 
master of the passes to the Khalkidian territory. This may 
have brought Mm into collision with Leontinoi. He did not 
directly attack Leontinoi, but moved against the weaker Khal- 
kidian states to the north, received their submission, and then 
laid siege to Leontinoi. At Zankle and Leontinoi at least he 
set up his officers as tyrants. He then planned a drive against 
the northern Sikels, and was probably behind the proposed 
colony of Kale Akte, but the machinations of Anaxilas com- 
pelled him to give up this part of his programme. Having 
settled the affairs of Zankle, his next move was against 
Syracuse, where the Gamoroi no longer had the confidence of 
the people. He defeated them in battle and laid siege to the 
city, but was obliged to come to terms, accepting the territory 
of Kamarina which he refounded. Finally he campaigned once 
more against the Sikels of Mount Etna, where he met his death 
at Hybla. 

^ The grouping of the six enterprises in pairs, 
iToXLopKeovros • . . KaXXtTroXlras t€ /cal Na^iovs 

/calZayKXalovs re /cat A€ovtIvov 9 
fcal TTpos EvpriKoaiovs re koX ra/v Pap^dpcov avxvovs . . . 
is, I think, entirely literary, though Macan makes it into three wars. Zankle and Leontinoi 
do not easily go together, and ail the Sikels attacked were not ‘subjects’ of Syracuse. This 
artifice of style is slightly in favour of Pareti’s suggestion (p. 43) that the names are arranged 
in order of relative importance. Pareti, in spite of his doubts, admits the chronological 
order as the basis of discussion, though he does not build on it so strongly as I have done : 
see pp. 33 and 43 : ‘ Se non ammettessimo a priori che Erodoto abbia disposti i fatti di 
Ippocrate cui partecipo Gelone, per ordine cronologico ; dappoiche nulla di sicuro indica che 
Erodoto intendesse di seguire quel sistema, piti che, ad esempio, il criterio delF importanza 
relativa. Chi nutrisse dubbi di questo genere e pensasse, ad es. per motivi geografici ed 
analogici colie imprese di Gelone, che la presa di Camarina e il tentative su Siracusa non 
siano tra gli ultimi, ma piuttosto tra i primi fatti di Ippocrate . . .’ (footnote: ‘lo sono 
lontano dal sostenere questa tesi, ma certo essa sarebbe savorita [read favorita] da qualche 
elemento; non irrefutabile [sic: read non refutabile^] per altro’). But the geographical 
reasons for attacking your neighbour first are outweighed when the more distant foe was 
by far the weaker. It is at least as likely that Hippokrates waited till he controlled the rest 
of eastern Sicily before attacking Syracuse as that, failing at Syracuse, he turned against 
the Khalkidians. The moment of his attack on Syracuse was probably determined by the 
internal affairs of that city. Nor does a date at the beginning of Hippokrates’ career make 
it easier to understand why he submitted to the arbitration of Corinth and Korkyra. Com- 
plications to the north were more probable when it was already Hippokrates’ to lose than 
before he had touched it, for there is no reason to suppose that the Leontines would assist 
the Syracusans against Gela, 
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With the object of bringing the whole of the Khalkidian 
land into his power, Hippokrates’ first operations were against 
the weaker but more distant cities, in order to encircle Leon- 
tinoi. The situation of Kallipolis is unknown, but it was a 
colony of Naxos, ^ and probably in the region of Etna. Kalli- 
polis and Naxos might be expected to fall in the same cam- 
paign, and it is likely that at this time Zankle came within 
Hippokrates’ orbit. Herodotos’ words TroXiopKia and SovXoavvy] 
do not apply very well to the dealings of Hippokrates with the 
Samians, or to the earlier state of Zankle under Skythes. But 
seeing that we have a fuUer account of the later affair, in which 
no siege is recorded, it is likely that the siege was the occa- 
sion when Zankle entered the Geloan alliance. The alternative 
is to suppose an inexactitude in Herodotos’ use of terms. ^ 
Since Skythes was an alien and a new-comer to Zankle, being 
in all probability a Koan and the father of Kadmos,^ he is more 
likely to have been placed in the tyranny by Hippokrates than 
to have received it in any other manner, and the way in which 
Hippokrates treated him as responsible to himself for the loss 
of the city supports this view. Though called ^amXevs Skythes 
is clearly the inferior partner in an unequal alliance.^ 

If the conquest of Leontinoi came after Naxos and Zankle 
had already been brought into Hippokrates’ empire, it is hard 
to see why Leontinoi did not interfere, or cut his communica- 
tions, unless it had already been silenced by a preliminary 
campaign. A casus belli with Leontinoi can be imagined in a 
quarrel over boundaries, since Gela and Leontinoi had become 
neighbours in the Heraian hills. But it is difficult to see what 
quarrel Hippokrates could have had with Kallipolis and Naxos 
unless as aUies of Leontinoi. If Herodotos’ order is to be taken 
chronologically, therefore, we may infer that Hippokrates’ 
expansion north of the Heraian hills began with a campaign 

^ Strabo 272 ; ps.-Skymnos 283 ff. Mascali, on the north-eastern slope of Etna opposite 
Naxos, is plausibly suggested by Giuliano (Riv, St, Ant, xi. 256). Freeman’s view (i. 380) 
that it was on the coast between Naxos and Zankle is unlikely. It would have been difficult 
to support a large population on this coast before the lemon was introduced. 

2 Dodd, 1908, 57 ; Macan, l i. 214. Of Hippokrates’ operations 

against the Samians Herodotos says only auv rfj arpaT^ij ^k€ poT^dimv, which is far from a 
siege. 

3 See below, p. 384. 

^ The difficulty of reconciling avfiiMaxos in vi. 23 and SouAoctvj^ in vii. 154 is lessened by 
the fact that in the earlier passage Herodotos is following a source favourable to Skythes. 
He calls Skythes jSacrtAei/s, a title to which it is extremely unlikely that he was entitled, and 
to speak of his overlord as his ally is a similar compliment. See Macan ad iocc. 
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against Leontinoi followed by the conquest singly of the 
northern Khalkidian cities, which cut off Leontinoi from sup- 
port by her kinsmen. 

It is not known how Katane was treated. If it were taken 
by force, it should have been mentioned by Herodotos. But it 
cannot have held out against Hippokrates when the larger 
Khalkidian cities fell, nor could he have attacked the Sikels 
behind the city until he was sure of it. Probably it surrendered 
to him on his Naxos campaign. ^ 

The way in which Naxos and Kallipolis were secured is not 
known. The coinage of Leontinoi continues, but the type is 
assimilated to that of Gela, and the unit changes to the Attic 
standard. The mint of Naxos was closed. ^ At Leontinoi it 
appears that one of Hippokrates’ officers was set up as tyrant. 
The identification of Ainesidemos t5iTant of Leontinoi with 
the member of Hippokrates’ bodyguard is highly probable. 
He was, after Gelon, the most distinguished of Hippokrates’ 
officers, and therefore entrusted with the government of Hippo- 
krates’ most important conquest. The rival of Gelon named in 
Arist. Rhet. i. 12 is the same man .3 Pausanias is perhaps right 
in distinguishing from the tyrant the Ainesidemos of Leontinoi 
who made the offering of a colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
for the statue bore the names of two other Leontines who would 
not easily be associated with a tyrant.-* It is possible that 
Hippokrates’ officer was a prominent Leontine who entered 
the service of the tyrant of Gela and was made tyrant of his 
own city, but the view that he was Akragantine is more 
plausible. He cannot have been Theron’s father. He is called 
o naraUov, to distinguish him from his namesake, who was son 
of Khalkiopeus or Emmenides (the two names may both be 
genuine). Theron’s ancestry farther back than the crossing to 
Sicily was uncertain, but surely there was no doubt about his 
grandfather’s name. In any case Theron’s father was too old 
to take service with Hippokrates. His grandson Thrasyboulos 
was a young man in 490, and he must if still alive in the nineties 

^ I do not attach great weight to the argument (Pareti, 44) that only those feats of Hippo- 
krates in which Gelon distinguished himself are mentioned in vii. 154. As Hippokrates’ 
master of the horse and right-hand man, Gelon would naturally have been with him on 
his big campaigns, and I think that in fact Herodotos has given a brief summary of the 
whole of Hippokrates’ military activity. 

^ Cahn, Die Munzen der Sizilischen Siadt Naxos j 35 if, 

.3 See below, p. 410. 

^ Paus.'V. 22: 'j, 
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have been an old man past active serviced The Ainesidemos in 
Hippokrates' service may well have been of Emmenid family. 
It is a rare name and apart from those who are under con- 
sideration here there are no western bearers of it.^ Certainly 
Gela and Akragas must have been on good terms, as they were 
later under Gelon and Theron. All Hippokrates' activity was 
to the north and east, and it was safe for him to leave his 
western frontier undefended. Inykon, where he later kept 
Skythes in custody ,3 was in the western part of his empire, 
towards Akragas.^ Ainesidemos son of Pataikos may have 
been the link between the tyrants of Gela and the family which 
was already the leading one of Akragas. 

Skythes’ position at Zankle was probably the same as 
Ainesidemos’ at Leontinoi. The subordinate tyrant was the 
regular means used by these Sicihan tyrants to control a large 
empire. Glaukos of Karystos was set up at Kamarina by 
either Hippokrates or Gelon. s When he removed to Syracuse 
Gelon left Hieron in charge of Gela. Theron ruled Himera 
through his son. No system of governing a large area occurred 
to these tyrants except an aggregate of cities bound by personal 
relations to the ruler. 

There are too many things in common between the career of 
Skythes of Zankle and Kadmos son of Skythes for them not 
to be father and son. Skythes was in Hippokrates’ service, 
Kadmos in Gelon’s. Both ruled at Zankle. Skythes was in 
high favour with the Persian king, Kadmos was an acceptable 
go-between if Gelon should need to make his peace with Persia. 
Kadmos was associated with those Samians whom Skythes 
invited to Sicily. With the agreement of name, and the Sikmo- 
avvrj which both exhibited, this goes beyond coincidence, and 
makes it extremely unhkely that Skythes of Zankle was a dif- 
ferent man from Skythes, father of Kadmos.^ The family his- 
tory is quite comprehensible. Skythes hands over to his son 
the tyranny of Kos, perhaps during the years when the Ionian 
revolt was going well. Coming to Sicily, he entered Hippo- 

* See the genealogical table on p. 484. 

2 Freeman, ii. 105 ; i 1022. 3 See below, p. 393. 

^ This is an inference from its occurrence as a variant for Kamikos in the story of Baidalos 
in Sicily. See xvi. I ff. / 

s See below, p. 416. 

^ Pareti (pp, 75-7) puts the case for the identification of the two Skythes very well See 
also Macan, Herod. VIJ~ 1 X, i. i. 227-8, and IV-Fl, voL I 287. Freeman (il 109, n. 3) 
expects Herodotos to supply cross-references, which is more than he was in the habit of 
doing. 
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krates’ service, and with his support was made tyrant of 
Zankle. This was the occasion on which he obtained from 
Darius permission to go to Sicily, laying down his post of 
tyrant in the Persian interest. Herodotos does not state that 
he returned to Sicily after his flight from Inykon. 

Skythes cannot then have been accurately called ^acnXevs. 
An alien is much more hkely to have become monarch of Zankle 
through the good graces of his ally the tyrant of Gela than 
of the free will of the Zanklaians. But even if Skythes was 
a Zanklaian, a regular kingship is inconceivable. ^ It seems 
to me impossible to differentiate Herodotos’ use of ^amXevs, 
jiovvapxos, and rvpawos,^ and distinguish Skythes, who is called 
^aaiXevs and p-ovvapxos (twice), from Anaxilas and Hippokrates 
who are both rvpawos. powapxos is a colourless word, equated 
with rvpawos in vii. 154. Telys of Sybaris is called ^acnXevs 
and rvpawos in the same chapter (v. 44) . Here the difference 
rests on the difference of source ; but Telys was certainly no 
more rightly called ^aaiXevs than the Sicilian tyrants, having 
risen iKSrjpxtycoyov. The only possible West Greek king properly 
so titled is Aristophilides of Taras .3 In this Spartan colony a 
limited kingship on the Spartan model is possible. AU the 
other instances are inexact, and derive from personal inter- 
course. They illustrate the weakness of the democratic feeling 
in the west and the authoritarian tendency evident also in the 
Pythagorean reverence for the Master. The tyrants were ready 
to be called ^acaXevs, as a mark of honour rather than a title, 
and they found flatterers. Pindar in the same ode addresses 
Hieron as ^amXevs {Pyth. iii. 70) and calls him rvpawov ( 1 . 85). 
The use of rvpawos in this particularly affectionate ode shows 
that Hieron did not regard it as a reproach, though ^acriXevs 
was more complimentary. None of the earlier SiciMan tjrants 
had a regular constitutional position, except perhaps Deino- 
menes at Aitna, and it was difficult to know what to call them 
politely. Apart from the frequent use of the title ^amXevs by 
Pindar and Bakkhylides, Herodotos makes the Athenian envoy 
address Gelon tS ^aatXev PvprjKoaricovA When he follows the 
Sybarite remnant in calhng their tyrant ^aaiXevs, and Skythes’ 
friends in calhng him ^acnXevs, he employs this comphmentary 
use a stage farther removed. 

^ Macan ad, ioc. regards it as indicating only that Herodotos’ source was friendly to Skythes, 

^ Freeman, ii, 434-~5, ^ Herod, iii. 136. vii. 161. i ; cf. the fisherman 

to Polykrates, cS ^aatAcfl, iii. 42; and see Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. ^aaiXcvs, 2 c. 
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As a result of his intervention at Zankle Hippokrates came 
into conflict with Rhegion across the straits. Since the founda- 
tion of Rhegion, in which the Zanklaians co-operated, the 
relations between the two cities had always been close. Their 
earliest coinage is closely connected.’^ Zankle is the only Sicilian 
city to issue coins with the reverse type that of the obverse 
incuse, hke those of the Italian cities. The weight agrees with 
the standard of Himera and Naxos, a stater of about 88 grains.^ 
The first coins of Zankle are : 

Babelon, nos. 2200-1 ; Evans, Num. Chron. 1896, loi, nos. 1-2 ; Dodd Bi 
port and dolphin, reverse same type incuse, weight 88 gr. 

BM. Cat: Sicily, gg, nos. 1-8 ; Babelon, nos. 2202-5 ; Evans, loc.cit.,nos.3-5; 
Dodd same type obverse, reverse scallop-shell in incuse noughts- 
and-crosses board pattern, weight 88 gr. 

Babelon, no. 2209 ; Dodd B2« : same t57pes, weight 116 gr., which is approxi- 
mately the weight of the Akhaian coins of Magna Graecia, but cannot be 
brought into relation with any standard current in Sicily.'* 

The earhest coins of Rhegion (Babelon, no. 2187 ; Dodd Ai) 
with human-headed buU, reverse same type incuse, weight 
87 gr., agree in weight and fabric with those of Zankle. They 
share the incuse fabric with the Akhaian cities, the standard 
with Himera and Naxos, thus forming a united group inter- 
mediate between Magna Graecia and Sicily. There are many 
fewer sixth-century coins of Rhegion than of Zankle, and none 
corresponding to the scallop-shell reverses. The dating of these 
earliest coins is very uncertain, but it is agreed that they are 
before 510. The scallop-shell reverses are later than the incuse 
sickles and should be of the period immediately before the 
arrival of the Samians. The change of fabric suggests that at 
the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century Zankle 
loosened her Italian ties and strengthened those with the other 

* C. H, Dodd, JHS, 1908, 56 ff., and Pareti, 50-8, discuss ex proposito the historical bear- 
ings of the early coinage of Zankle-Messana and Rhegion. 

2 See above, p. 246. 

3 Evans, loc. cit., describes a hoard, buried probably at the time of the Samian invasion, 
including drachmae of both these types, the latter, * comparatively fresh from the mint V 
forming the bulk of the hoard. Pre-Hippokratean coins of Naxos, as BM Cat. Sicily ^ 

р. 1 18, nos. 1-3, form the rest of the hoard. 

^ It has been interpreted as a didrachm on the Attic standard, but is a good deal too light ; 

с, 131 gr. would be the normal weight for such a coin. Another coin with the same types 
(Head, HiV^, 152 ; Ward, Greek Coins and their Parent Cities ^ pi. iv, no. 202) weighs 146-3 gr., 
too heavy for an Attic didrachm, and agreeing with no conceivable standard. It is difficult 
to argue from the weights of isolated examples such as these, for not only coins a long way 
light of standard but also coins a good deal heavier than the average are found in more 
complete series. The anomalies do not justify the view that the change to the Attic standard 
took place before the introduction of the Samian types. 
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Khalkidian cities of Sicily. The change is in the first place 
artistic, and the standard remains the same. It indicates per- 
haps a political difference, with the adoption of the Sicilian 
idea in place of the Italian, and would make no difference to 
commerce. But the experiments with coins of different stan- 
dard (they cannot be called other than experiments, as they 
are too few to determine what the standard really is) imply 
that economically as weU as politically Zankle was leaning 
away from Rhegion, perhaps towards the Phokaians and Velia. 
But neither without the other had complete control of the 
Straits. Zankle had the harbour, into which the natural set of 
the currents brings ships southward bound, and where ships 
northward bound would wait for a favourable current to carry 
them through. But Rhegion commanded the approach to 
Zankle, and the position of the acropoHs appears to have been 
chosen for the view through the Straits. In the sixth century 
the two states were so much in harmony that those powers 
which had not their friendship sought other routes by which 
their goods might reach the markets of Etruria. About the end 
of the century this union seems to have weakened, and it may 
be that this circumstance allowed Hippokrates to extend his 
power over Zankle. In the interval between Hippokrates’ first 
intervention and the arrival of the Samians, Anaxilas son of 
Kretines became tyrant of Rhegion this was in 494 or 493.^ 
He was a member of the aristocracy of Messenian famihes 
which ruled Rhegion. ^ Possibly the events at Zankle by dis- 
crediting the oligarchy helped him to seize power. He at once 
set about strengthening his position by an attempt to win 
Zankle,^ his negotiations with the Samians being his earliest 
known activity. The cause of the quarrel lay in the Zanklaians’ 
entering Hippokrates’ alliance, which threatened Rhegion’s 
economic existence. The land of Rhegion, a narrow shelf 
between the sea and Aspromonte, was of little value for agricul- 

^ Herod, vii. 165. 

2 His death is placed by Diod. xi. 48 in 476-475, after eighteen years’ rule. It is not quite 
certain that all the western events related by Diodoros under that year belong to 476-475 
rather than the year before or after, and not certain whether the reckoning is inclusive or 
exclusive. But allowing a year’s margin, Anaxilas was newly in power when the Samians 
reached Italy early in 493. 

3 Thuk. vi. 4. 6 ; Herakleides Pontikos fr . 25 (F HG, ii. 219) ; Paus. iv. 23. 6 (with a pedigree 
faked by Rhianos or some other pro-Messenian source; cf. Pareti, 72, n, 3; Kroyxnann, 
Sparta und Messenien, 35 f., 45 ff. ; see below, p. 396, n. 3). 

I do not agree with Pareti (p. 34) that the phrase roVe i<hv Sta^opo? Totoi ZayKXaiQim 
implies that he had warred with Zankle before the Samians came on the scene. 
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ture before the orange was introduced, and Rhegion depended 
more than the other western colonies on the sea and the friend- 
ship of Zankle which was necessary in order to control the 
Straits. The presence of the Samians offered Anaxilas an 
excellent opportunity of strengthening his position in Rhegion 
by winning Zankle to his alliance. F ar from thinking, therefore, 
that he must have been some little time in power when the 
Samians arrived, and that if he became tyrant only in 494-493 
they cannot have seized Zankle so early as 493 , 1 think that it 
is reasonable to suppose that he had been tyrant only a few 
months when he sent the Samians to Zanlde, and that his 
quarrel with that city was inherited from the oligarchy. 

The suggestion that the Samians assisted Anaxilas to estab- 
lish himself in Rhegion is completely unsupported by the 
literary evidence and the numismatic evidence does not demand 
it.J The next coins after the incuse reverse types at Rhegion 
have lion’s head facing obverse, calf’s head 1 . reverse. These 
are an adaptation of the current Samian type, lion’s mask 
facing and bull’s head {BM Cat. Ionia, p. 351, nos. 19 ff.). 
Some {BM Cat. Italy, nos. 1-2 ; Babelon, nos. 2188-9 ; Dodd 
A2) weigh c. 88 gr., agreeing with the earlier coins of Rhegion. 
Others {BM Cat., nos. 3-4; Babelon, nos. 2190-1; Dodd A3) 
weigh c. 272 gr., being tetradrachms on the Attic-Euboic 
standard. The corresponding coins of Messana {BM Cat. 
Sicily, p. 100, no. 10; Babelon, no. 2210; Dodd B3) are aU 
tetradrachms, and all have the legend MESSENION. It looks at 
first sight as if the coins of Rhegion with Samian types are 
older than those of Zankle-Messana with the same types, in 
which case the Samians came to Rhegion earlier than to Zankle. 
But it must be borne in mind that the change of type is a matter 
primarily artistic and only inferentially commercial or political. 
It is certain that there were Samian artists in charge of the 
coinage of both Rhegion and Messana, but by no means certain 
in what relation they stood to the Samians who intended to 
colonize Kale Akte. Other Ionian artists came west individually 
or in small groups at this period and a little earlier, and many 
of them settled at Lokroi and Rhegion. One Samian who 
settled permanently at Rhegion was the sculptor Pythagoras, 
the dates of whose recorded activity fit the hypothesis that he 
came with the Samians in 494-493 as a young man.^ The 

* Dodd, 72. 

^ Cf. above, p. 298. 
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artists who were responsible for the coins may have detached 
themselves from the main body and settled in Rhegion, at 
Anaxilas’ invitation. I To commemorate his alliance he adopted 
a new design founded on the Samian types but differing in 
details. The change of standard, or more accurately the change 
of unit, keeping the same standard, should not be ascribed to 
the Samians, 2 for the earliest coins with the Samian types are 
of the old weight. In any case the Samian standard was of 
c. 202 gr., not c. 270 which is the weight of the new coins. 
Though the 90-gr. drachma was easily convertible with the 
270-gr. coin current in the rest of Sicily, all the cities whose 
unit had been the drachma ceased to coin or adopted the new 
unit about this period, Leontinoi after its conquest by Hippo- 
krates,3 Himera at the conquest by Theron. Samians or no 
Samians, Rhegion could not alone maintain the old standard. 
These types were introduced to Zankle with the change of 
name to Messana, that is, when Anaxilas finally made himself 
master of the city. The congruity of type between Messana 
and Rhegion, both using the same adaptation of the Samian 
type, shows that when these coins were issued the two cities 
were united. That is to say, the Samian types at Messana are 
Samian only at second hand, and their introduction is due not 
to the Samian settlers but to the Rhegines who had adopted 
the Samian type. This explains why there are no coins of 
Samian type with the legend of Zankle or on the 90-gr. stan- 
dard. Only by dissociating the Samian coiners from a too close 
association with their compatriots who seized Zankle is it pos- 
sible to reconcile the numismatic evidence with the hterary. 
This separation of art and politics makes fewer demands on 
probability than Dodd’s rewriting of history. The coins then 
are not the clue to the complicated tangle of the literary 
evidence concerning the Samians at Zankle, but form another 
closely allied problem. Though the beginning of the Samian 
types at Rhegion is connected with Anaxilas’ reception of the 
exiles, their continuance is not bound up with the movements 
of the main body, and their appearance at Messana a little 
later is not the direct consequence of the seizure of the city by 
the Samians. 

This is the conclusion to which Pareti comes, ^ and I quote 

^ As Dodd, 73 j n. 82. 2 Pareti, 35, n. i. 

3 Cf. above, p. 383. 

4 ■/: 
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his summary, which may be clearer than my own presentation 
of the argument : . 

1 . From the beginning of coinage to the arrival of the Samians. 

Rhegion, Babelon, 2187. 

Zankle, „ 2200-8. 

„ 2209 after the alliance with Hippokrates (see 

above for doubts whether this coin is in 
fact on the Attic standard). 

IL From the arrival of the Samians to the capture of Zankle by Anaxilas 
(c. 486).' 

Zankle, Babelon, 2191-2 (see below). 

Rhegion, Babelon, 2188-^. 

'a Regio si adotta dai vicini Sami, con cui si ^ in buoni rapporti, e 
forse anche per Taffluenza di Sami in citta, un tipo simile al samio . . 

III. Anaxilas ruler of Rhegion and Messana. 

'Anassilao prende Zancle, la ripopola e le da il nome di Messene, 
che compare nelle monete, il cui tipo viene ricalcato sulle precedenti 
imitazioni regine del tipo samio, ma la cui valuta si conserva attico- 
euboica (2210-2212) ; e per uniformare in tutto le monete, anche a 
Regio si continua il tipo samio modificato, ma si adotta la valuta 
attico-euboica (2190).' 

After Anaxilas' Olympic victory, the mule-chariot and hare, at 
Rhegion (2193-9) and Messana (2213-15 bis). 

The only full account of the affair of the Samians at Zankle 
is Herodotos’, from which the order of events and the chrono- 
logy are to be derived. He says that immediately after the 
battle of Lade they determined to sail westward (/xerd r^v 
vavixaxiyjv avriKa ^ovXevofiivoim) . The battle of Lade was fought 
early in 494.^ The capture of Miletos was in the same year. 
As soon as the traitorous Samian fleet returned, and before 
Aiakes arrived to take up his kingdom, ot rt exovres determined 
to leave Samos. Aiakes might be expected at any time after 
Lade. He was restored, with the aid of a Phoenician fleet, ixerd 
rrjv vavpLaxitjv, apparently before Miletos fell. Those of the 
Milesians who joined the Samians were a few who escaped 
when their fellow citizens were carried off to the Persian Gulf. 
For neither Samians nor Milesians was it safe to stay long after 
the capture of Miletos. In the autumn 01494, then, they sailed 
west. It has been inferred from the presence of coins of Athens 
and Akanthos as well as of Samos in a hoard buried at Messina 

I His date c, 486 is bound up with his view that Hippokrates’ death was 486. If Hippo- 
krates died in 491-490, a date c, 490-489 is rather more probable, and agrees with the presence 
of the Messenians inferred to have left the Peloponnese at that time. 

^ Gxundy, The Great Persian Wary 121 
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probably in 494-493^ that they called at Athens on their way. 
It is unnecessary to take them to Akanthos as well, for these 
coins could be picked up in Athens.^ They were not wandering 
homeless over the Mediterranean, but had a definite invitation 
from the Zanklaians. Their arrival at Lokroi would be in the 
winter or early spring, 494-493. While they were waiting for 
directions from Skythes Anaxilas got into touch with them. 

The invitation was probably sent before the battle of Lade, 
when the affairs of the lonians began to go wrong. A number 
of cities, including Ephesos, had made their peace before Lade,^ 
and many of the others were convinced that the game was up. 
After the defeat, when it was every man for himself, a general 
invitation to the lonians would be impossible. If time is 
allowed for 'the notice of the defeat to reach Zankle, the 
deliberations of the Zanklaians, the sending of the invitation 
to Asia, the preparations of the Samians and Milesians for 
departure the fugitives would have been arrested and kept 
in slavery in Samos or Persia. After the autumn of 494 it 
would not have been safe for them in the east. Communications 
between east and west must have been good for the Sicilians 
to have such accurate knowledge of the state of the lonians. 

The view that it was Dionysios of Phokaia who suggested 
the Pan-Ionian colony on the north coast of Sicily is impos- 
sible, s Dionysios sailed straight from Lade to the Phoenician 
coast, and thence to the western Mediterranean. His arrival 
would be late in 494. The Samians, although they left later 
than he and were not equipped for action, will have arrived at 
the most a few months later. 

The invitation was probably transmitted by Skythes through 
his son Kadmos. Kadmos laid down the tyranny of Kos Secvov 
emovTos ovSevos. That is to say, it was not the course of events 
at home that moved him, but the brighter prospects in Sicily. 
He was one of those tyrants who depended on Persian support, 
and at the end of the Ionian revolt his rule should have been 
more secure than ever. In 480 he was a good man to send to 

^ Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards^, iZif no, 6 %$. 

2 Coins of Akanthos as well as other cities of north Greece and the islands are found in 
the famous silversmith’s hoard of Taranto, buried soon after 510 (Babelon, Revue Numis- 
matique, 1912, 1 if.; Noe, op. cit. 275) and also in later hoards found at Caltagirone and 
Mazzarino in Sicily (Noe, ibid. 61, 177), where they are the only coins from east of the 
Adriatic except those of Athens. 

3 Grundy, loc. cit. 

^ Pareti, 34, n. 3. The defeat of which he is thinking is the fall of Miletos. 

s Holm, i. 198; Freeman, ii. 109. For Dionysios cf. above, p. 348, 
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medizing Delphi, to make Gelon’s peace with Xerxes if need 
be. Probably he was charged to bring the colonists to Kale 
Akte. Whether he actually came with them depends on the 
reading in Herod, vii. 164, [xerd or napd. The two readings have 
about equal authority, and the only point open is how soon 
Kadmos became associated with the Samians. If /xerd is read, 
it does not follow that he accompanied them. He may have 
preceded them, as Pareti suggests, thus avoiding the difhculty 
of understanding what he was doing when the Samians 
abandoned their voyage to Kale Akte and seized Zankle. Trapd 
cannot mean ‘ at the expense of the Samians ’, as it is clear that 
he was not Anaxilas’ man, assisting to expel the Samians. Even 
reading mpd he ‘ might still be of their company and even their 
leader’. \^ichever is read, Kadmos’ period is certainly from 
the establishment of the Samians until the city came finally 
into Anaxilas’ hands. In 480 he was at Gelon’s side, so he must 
have been expelled when the city was definitely won for 
Anaxilas’ anti-patriotic alliance. * 

Hippokrates may have been at the back of the Kale Akte 
colony,^ which as well as reinforcing the Greek element on the 
north coast, otherwise empty from Mylai to Himera, would 
suit his purposes very well as a Greek post in the west of his 
empire, in the rear of the Sikels whom he was later to attack. 
Kale Akte is not the most promising site on the north coast for 
a colony. In spite of its ‘ prospectus ’ name, it has no port, but 
a shingle beach. It is in a comparatively poor region, the best 
land being farther to the west. It was later colonized by 
Duketios, but was never an important place, even in the Roman 
period when the north coast ports were the nearest from which 
to ship corn to Rome. Its chief advantage was the great forest 
whose remains survive in the Bosco di Caronia.^ For a colony 
intended to carry on a naval war against Carthage and Etruria, 
this would weigh heavily. Cefalu is the best port on this part 
of the coast, and would very effectively have reinforced Himera, 
but it was in Sikel hands. 

^ Macan, Herod, VII-IX, l. i. 230, puts the alternatives very clearly, and the view to 
which he inclines is that which I adopt. ‘Was Kadmos himself the leader of those very 
Samians who seized Zankle, in the absence of Skythes? Had the invitation to Kale Akte 
been addressed by Skythes to his son in Kos, or in Samos, or wherever his address for the 
time being was? . . . In that case (reading /icrd) Kadmos appears as the leader of that very 
band of Samians which seized Zankle in the absence of his father Skythes . * . / 

^ So Hackforth, iv. 367 

3 In Smyth’s time (before 1821) it still covered an area of fifty square miles {Sicily and 
Us Adjacent Islands, (^ 6 ), 
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While awaiting the arrival of the Samians the Zanklaians 
were attacking a Sikel town, presumably to gain territory for 
the new colony. Hippokrates was not with them, but he was 
accessible, and the speed with which he reached Zankle sug- 
gests that he was already in the north of Sicily about some 
other Sikel campaign. This was early in the spring of 493. The 
Samians had not yet moved from Lokroi, where perhaps they 
wintered, when Anaxilas got into touch with them. At his 
suggestion they seized Zankle. Skythes and the Zanklaians at 
once abandoned their Sikel campaign and advanced against the 
city. They sent a message to Hippokrates, who soon arrived 
at Zankle. The Samians were masters of the situation. They 
must have been in considerable force, as they had proposed to 
form a colony of themselves. They had ships, and it is unlikely 
that Hippokrates had a fleet which could cope with them and 
Anaxilas together. Zankle was not a difiicult place to hold, 
given command of the sea. Hippokrates withdrew from the 
awkward situation by abandoning his Zanklaian allies and buy- 
ing ofl the Samians. He agreed to share the movable posses- 
sions and slaves of the Zanklaians, to his own profit as well as 
that of the Samians. An example was made of Skythes, who 
was held responsible for losing the city, and with his brother 
Pythogenes was imprisoned in the Sikan town of Inykon. He 
soon escaped from Inykon to Himera, where he took ship and 
travelled to Darius' court. ^ He was greatly honoured by Darius 
as the one faithful Greek who returned to Persia after he had 
been permitted to visit Sicily, and lived there full of years and 
riches. Hippokrates was probably willing enough to see him 
out of Sicily.^ In Sicily he was discredited. At Susa he might 
be a link in case of need between the t3n:ant of Gela and the 
Persian king, as Gelon proposed to use Kadmos in the event 
of Persian victory in 480. 

Three hundred leaders of the Zanklaians were handed over 
to the Samians to slaughter, which they did not do. These 
three hundred were probably the leaders of the oligarchical 
party, which would naturally be hostile to Hippokrates, and 
had presumably been in power before Skythes became tyrant. 
They would have a good deal in common with the Samian 

^ Aelian, FH viii. 17, copies Herodotos’ account in vi. 24 with the curious confusion of 
6 G tSv Z ayKAaiMP fiovapxos. He contrasts Skythes’ ‘justice’ with Demokedes’ 

conduct. Skythes did not return to Sicily after his Sight from Inykon ; see above, p. 385. 

^ Macau, Herod. Vll~lXfl. 1.2^0, 
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oligarchs, who probably admitted them to citizenship. There 
was still an old Zanklaian element in the citizen body of 
Messana, which revived the old name and coin types for a short 
period after the fall of the Rhegine tyranny. Among the 
descendants of these Zanklaians who remained citizens of their 
city were the athletes Leontiskos and Symmakhos, the only 
victors from Messana known to Pausanias, both of whom were 
said to be of the old Zanklaian stock. ^ 

It is uncertain whether Kadmos was already at Zankle and 
Hippokrates was obliged to recognize his position, or whether 
Hippokrates succeeded in imposing him on the Samians as his 
nominee. In either case he must have kept the confidence of 
Hippokrates, as he did of Gelon after him. It is to be noticed 
that he is not spoken of as tyrant of Zankle.^ If he had laid 
down the tyranny of Kos to take up one in Zankle, it would 
have hurt his reputation for SiKaioavvT} in Herodotos’ eyes. 
Herodotos speaks of him as an equal of the Samians. Probably 
he remained as Hippokrates’ representative and leader of the 
anti-Anaxilas party, without exercising supreme power. When 
Anaxilas got control of the city he did not immediately expel 
the Samians, but it is probable that Kadmos left then to take 
refuge with Gelon. Kadmos must have been a masterly 
diplomat. His position as tyrant of Kos during the Ionian 
revolt must have been difficult, pace Herodotos. 3 But he laid 
down his pro-Persian tyranny on such terms that he was in 480 
an envoy who would be acceptable to the Persian king. If he 
was responsible for bringing the Samians to Sicily, he was 
unable to prevent them from listening to Anaxilas and seizing 
Zankle. But Hippokrates’ wrath fell on his father Skythes, and 
Kadmos was left in Zankle to represent Hippokrates’ interests. 
We should like to be more certain about the career of a man 
who was able to fish in such troubled waters and bring out an 
apparently quite undeserved reputation for justice. 

^ Pans, vi. 2. 10. Leontiskos won the wrestling in 456 and 452, and had a statue by Pytha- 
goras of Rhegion (Ox. Pap. ccxxii ; Paus. vi. 4. 4 ; Pliny, NH xxxiv. 59). Symmakhos won 
the stadion in 428 and 424 (Diod. xii. 49, 65). 

^ re Kal KaToUt^oe itoXlv ZdyKXrjv. c<t;(€ ‘seized* (though if trapd is read, Macan points 
out that in the phrase ax^tv Trapd ri,vos the verb may mean little more than Tvx€lv)f 
KaroiK'qae ‘lived in*. 3 See Macan’s note on ed ^epiqKvtav. 

4 It is doubtful whether Pindar wrote a poem for Kadmos. Vit, Find. Ambr. xedids ^al 
yap Zifxovl^rjs rrjv iv UaXafiivt vavfiax^cLV yiypa<li€ Kal nivd>ap05 pipvrjrai rijs Kd^pov jSamAetW 
(fr. 285 Bowra, 272 Schroeder). Kd^pov is probably a false reading (so Bowra). Schroeder’s 
attempt to find a reference in Suidas s.y. StpuavlBrfs' Kal ydypanrai avr^ AwpiBi BtaXiKrm 
KapPvaov Kal Aapelov jJacrtAcia by reading KdBpov fox Kap^vaov is improbable. 
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The immediate result of the whole business was that out- 
wardly Hippokrates and Anaxilas stood in the same position 
as before with regard to Zankle, but Hippokrates’ position was 
in reality weaker. Anaxilas was on the spot, Hippokrates at a 
considerable distance and tied up with many other interests. 
The Samians were uncertain allies who could be trusted to play 
off one tyrant against another. Their preservation of the Kopv- 
(f)atoi of the Zanklaians was a direct blow to Hippokrates 
almost before he had finished the negotiations. The Kale Akte 
scheme was abandoned and Greek interests in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea left to the piratical operations of the Liparaians and 
Dionysios of Phokaia. The abandonment of Kale Akte must 
have "greatly encouraged the Etruscan raiders, whose pressure 
forced Anaxilas to fortify SkyUaion to protect the Straits. ^ The 
only gainers from a proceeding in which all parties except the 
unfortunate Zanklaians behaved with a typical neglect of all 
moral principles were the Samians, who. betrayed their hosts 
and painlessly became possessed of a very fine city. The 
leaders of the Zanklaian oligarchy appear not to have lost, but 
the main citizen body was the first in Sicily to suffer the fate 
of enslavement which befeU most of the smaller cities of Sicily 
at the hand of one or another tyrant. 

All the events at Zankle which concern Hippokrates should 
fall in the year 493. They are those of a single season, begin- 
ning with Skythes’ campaign against the Sikels, before the 
Samians had moved from Lokroi to take up their part. Their 
seizure of Zankle, the attempt to dislodge them (if indeed there 
were any hostilities), and Hippokrates’ diplomatic activity are 
not very lengthy operations. The negotiations and the dis- 
positions for the security of Zankle, which might take longer 
than the military operations, may have spread into the follow- 
ing winter. I think it not only possible but very probable that 
they were completed in the winter of 493-492.2 

Aristotle’s reference to the Samians is practically a one-line 
summary of Herodotos: Pol. 1303® 35, ZayKXatoi Se SaiiLovs 
UTToSe^-a/Lievoi i^iirecov avrol. So also Thuk. vi. 4- 5 > varepov 
S’ avTol pbkv VTTO PapLLCov Kal aX\(av ’/covojv eKmTTTOvmv, ot MijBovs 
(f}€ijyovTes Trpoae^aXov SiKeXia. For the sequel, short of which 


^ Strabo 257, The date is uncertain. 

2 Pareti allows too long both for the journey west and for the events at Zankle when he 
calculates that ‘non si possa supporre che Ippocrate fosse libero da queste imprese prima 
del corso del 492, o forse del 491 ’ (p. 35). 
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Herodotos stops, Thukydides is the chief authority: rovs 8e 
SaiiLovs 'Ava^iKas ’Prjylvaiv rvpavvos ov ttoXXw varepov iK^aXojv 
Kal rrjv ttoXiv avros ^UjLt/ietKTOJV avOpcoTTCov oIkIcths Meaa'qvrjv duo 
rfjs iavTov to dpxaiov irarpiBos dvTCOVopLacrev. The most probable 
date for this seizure is after Hippokrates’ death, while Gelon 
was occupied with the revolt of Gela. The ^vp,p,eiKToi dvdpcouoi 
who were introduced probably included some Messenians who 
left their country after the abortive helot rising brought about 
by Kleomenes in 490-489.^ This is an additional reason, besides 
devotion to the land of his ancestors, to induce Anaxilas to 
rename the city. 

Pausanias probably contains a reference to the arrival of 
Messenians at Zankle by invitation of Anaxilas, carried back 
by his source from the period soon after 490 to the end of the 
Second Messenian War.- Elements in the story, including the 
suggested colonization of Sardinia, are derived from the west- 
ward movement of the Samians and Milesians. But the core : 
'Ava^lXas Ste^l^aaev is UiKeXlav avrovs. . . . rore Se rovs Zay- 
uXalovs o Te Ava^lXas vavarlv dvravayopevovs iviKrjae Kal ol MeaaTjvioi 
pdxn : is at variance with Herodotos’ account of the seizure 
of Zankle by the Samians, and may contain the details of the 
action by which Anaxilas expelled the Samians. The advice of 
Anaxilas to the Messenians to kill the Zanklaians, and the 
refusal of the Messenian leaders to do so, are taken from the 
dealings of Hippokrates with the Samians ; the result is that 
the two parties held the city in common. In conclusion 
Pausanias relates that this is. the occasion of the change of 
name, which occurred in fact when Anaxilas conquered the 
city. A further argument that the central part of the story at 
any rate describes the events after 490 is that Pausanias knows 
that there was a Samian element in Zankle ; he makes one of 
the oecists, Krataimenes, a Samian. ^ 

^ Plato, Laws 6s2d, 6gSe; for mention of a Third and Fourth Messenian War see Strabo 
362. Cf. Pared, 70 f. ^ Paus. iv. 23. 5 ff. 

3 See Pareti, 72 ff. Freeman, ii. 486, suggests that Rhianos took his story from a fifth- 
century Messenian settlement at Zankle, but dates it after the fall of Ithome. Messenians 
may have come then to Zankle-Messana, but the change of name, and so presumably the 
chief Messenian influx, was earlier. It may seem hazardous to attempt to extract any 
history from the romance narrated in Pausanias, which has as its foundation the passages 
of Herodotos and Thukydides dealing with Zankle-Messana and Rhegion (cf. Pareti, loc, 
cit.; Kroymann, Sparta und Messenien, 33 if.), and the naval and land battles may have 
been invented by the romancer. This is Kroymann’s conclusion, loc. cit. ; cf. Niese, REy L 
2083. Whether Pausanias’ source for the Anaxilas episode is Rhianos, as is commonly 
supposed, or some later writer of Messenian history, as Kroymann shows good reason to 
believe, is unimportant to the historian. 
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Thukydides says that Anaxilas expelled the Samians. On 
the other hand, it is held that the coins of Samian type with 
the legend M ESSEN ION show that the Samians continued to 
inhabit the city for some time after the change of name. 
These coins are apparently later than those of corresponding 
type at Rhegion. Their introduction at Zankle should coincide 
with Anaxilas’ conquest. The types are at Zankle Samian only 
at first remove, and directly taken from Rhegion. They are to 
be connected less closely with the Samian settlers at Zankle 
than with the Samian coiners whom Anaxilas invited to Rheg- 
ion. If the types are thought of in the first place as Rhegine, 
and as Samian only by descent,* it is not inconceivable 
that their introduction might coincide with the expulsion 
of the Samians from Zankle, though it is a little topsy-turvy. 
The introduction of the ‘Samian’ types happens at the same 
time as the change of name.^ The occasion of this is cer- 
tainly Anaxilas’ capture of the city. Herodotos throws no 
light on the date of the change of name. His reference in con- 
nexion with Kadmos, vii. 164, KarotKTjae ttoXcv 

ZdyKXiqv TTiv ej Meaarjvr]v yuera^aXovaav to ovuofx,a, is timeless. If 
he wished to say that the change happened at tlxe same time as 
the seizure, he would have used the present participle (xera^dX- 
Xovaav ; if he thought that it was earlier, he would have used 
the perfect fxera^e^XrjKvtav. Another indication that he did not 
connect the change of name with the Samians is that through- 
out vi. 23 he uses the name Zankle. 

The Ionic form of the name is earlier than the Doric. This 
does not prove that the Samians continued in occupation. 
There was a remnant of the old Zanklaians, and others of the 
$vfjt,fX€LKTOL dvOpMTTOL may havo been lonians. Though Anaxilas 
was of Messenian origin, the bulk of the population of Rhegion 
was Khalkidian. Messana became a city of mixed speech, in 
which the Dorian in the course of time outweighed the Ionian. 
Meanwhile, the men who made the coins were Samians, who 
would prefer to use their own dialect. But this does not mean 
that the mass of the population for whose use the coins were 
struck was Samian. 

It is very doubtful whether the Attic standard was intro- 
duced at Zan k le earlier than at Rhegion. Leaving aside the 
coins of the old Zanklaian type and irregular weight, there 

^ Pareti, 54: ‘Quando Anassilao prese Zancle, il nuovo tipo modificato si sarebbe da 
Regio esteso a quest’ ultima citta/ 2 Pareti, 66--7 ; Dodd, 58; Freeman, ii* 486 if. 
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are the coins, Babelon, 2191-2; Dodd, C1-2 ; of Samian type, 
lion’s scalp facing, reverse samaina, which are held to have 
been struck by the Samians at Zankle." These coins are of the 
same types as Babelon, nos. 463-4, on the Samian standard 
(c. 202 gr.), one of which {BM Cat. Ionia, no. 30) has the letters 
2 A on the reverse. The latter coins are certainly Samian. The 
coins of Attic weight, without inscription (one of them has A 
on the reverse, probably a mint-mark), are found only in the 
Messina hoard and in Egypt.^ As extremely few western coins 
of such early date are found in the eastern Mediterranean, it is 
likely that they were struck in Samos and carried by the 
Samians to Zankle.^ There is no reason to be disturbed by the 
failure to find any coins which may be ascribed to the Samians 
at Zankle before Anaxilas took the city. They held it for only 
four or five years. 

Anaxilas won a victory with a team of mules at Olympia, 
perhaps in 480. He celebrated it magnificently with a great 
banquet, Simonides wrote an ode beginning deAAoTrdScov 

dvyarpes Ittvcov,^ and the mule-car appeared on the coins of 
both Rhegion and Messana.* The reverse was a running hare. 
Anaxilas is stated to have introduced the hare into Sicily, 
dearly by a misunderstanding of a canting reference to this 
coin type. The mules and hare coins have both messen 10 N 
and MESS ANION. Head thinks that the change of spelling 
coincided with the expulsion of the Samian element some time 
before 476.’ It is possible, however, that the change indicates 

^ Babelon^ loc. cit, ; Pareti, 54 ff. 

2 Dodd, 70; Noe, Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards^ ^ 94; Z/iV, xxxvii, 1927, 103. 

3 So Dodd, 69, following von Sallet, 

4 The precise date is not recorded, and the mule-race is not included among the 
Olympic victories listed in Ox. Pap. ccxxii, which covers part of the period in question. 
That it was late in Anaxilas^ life might perhaps be inferred from Athen. 31?, who states 
that Anaxilas’ son Leophron celebrated the victory; but this causes further difficulties, 
for Anaxilas was succeeded not by his son but by his servant Mikythos as guardian for 
his sons. Leophron may have gone in person to Olympia to represent his father, as 
Thrasyboulos represented his father Xenokrates at Delphi (Find., vi), and may have 
died before his father. I therefore prefer 480 to 476 as date for this victory. The coins 
favour a late rather than an early date, 

3 Fr. 7 Bergk; Arist. Rhet, Hi, 2 , 14: teal 6 Ihfia>piB7]s, ore fth iSiSov juoBov oXlyov o 
vifc^oas rots opevaw, ovk "^BeXe rroieip Bvax^paivmv els '^paovovs TroieiVj, iirel B^ Ikovov eBcaKev^ 
deXXoiroScov Bvyarpes tirTrmv’ KaCtoi Kat rmv dvmv Bvyarepes ^aav, Herakleides 
fr. 251 fcai viKTjaas *0Xvp.7na ij/xtovots', eiartaae rovs ^'EXXrjvas' teal ns avroy eTreoKco^ep eiTrdtv 
ovTOS rC dv eTToleL viKijaas ittvols; eiroiTjae Se /cad emviKiov Sip.o}viBii]s' 

6 BM Cat, Italy j p. 373, no. 3; Babelon, 2193--4; Bodd^ A41 BM Cat. Sicily f p. 100, 
nos. 11-19; Babelon, 2213-15 ; Dodd, B4-5. Sometimes with Nike crowning the charioteer ; 
cf. Nike on the coins of Gelon. 
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no violent move but a gradual strengthening of the Dorian 
element against the Ionian. The MESSANION coins are probably 
not earher than c. 460, and it may be that more Messenians 
came then, after the fall of Ithome. Their arrival, and the 
MESSANION coins, would then be after the short period in 
which the old name and types were revived by the Zanklaian 
remnant after the fall of the tyrants. 

As soon as he was free of complications in the north, Hippo- 
krates turned against S5nracuse, the only city of eastern Sicily 
which had escaped servitude. Syracuse was unquestionably 
the first city of Sicily, but its internal condition gave hope that 
it would not offer a whole-hearted resistance, and Hippokrates’ 
trained army of citizens and mercenaries might expect to be 
a match for more numerous Syracusan forces. 

On the march from Gela to Syracuse lay Kamarina, which 
had so far recovered from her destruction of 552 as to be 
materially flourishing.^ Since her defeat in the war of indepen- 
dence she was more tightly bound to Syracuse than before, and 
Hippokrates would have to deal with her before he was free to 
march against Syracuse. A garbled quotation of Timaios in 
the scholiasts to OZ. v. 19 appears to refer to a destruction by Hip- 
pokrates, previous to the refounding after the battle of Heloros.^ 
The Syracusans made a stand at the river Heloros, where 
they were defeated in battle. A young Geloan, Khromios son 
of Hagesidamos, who afterwards became Gelon’s brother-in- 
law, won his spurs in the battle. Pindar describes the scene 

^aOvKfy^fivoiat S’ afjuf)’ aKTots ‘Ehojpov, 

'Apias TTopov avdpamou KoXioust, SSopKeir 
TraiSt rovd' AyrjGtBdfiov ^eyyos ev oAtKta Trpdrrq.. 

The site of the battle is debated. Though Pindar’s epithet 
is so vivid, he need never have visited it.'^ Freeman puts it 
inland, where the stream issues from the hills. ^ In that case 
Hippokrates was taking the direct route to Syracuse, dis- 
regarding the town of Heloron. The lower course of the river 
is through a two-mile wide valley, Ovid’s Heloria Tempe,^ in 

^ See above, p. io6. ^ Pareti, 38 ff. See note on pp. 407 ff . 3 ]^em. ix. 40. 

There is notbing to show whether ‘Peas or ^Apias is the correct form. Schroder reads 
one, Bowra the other. The scholiasts {%a-c Drachmann) do not know how to spell it or 
where it is ; one (95<;) puts it at the Straits of Messina ; another (95^) suggests, as I do above, 
Se fidxT] ip ar€pp^ toj "'EXcopi' 6 Be alytaXos KoXeZrai Apelas Wpo?, 

5 ii, 1 16, Giuliano (Pfzi, st. ant, xii. 86) is bold enough to find the root of 'Peas surviving 
ill the Monte di Renna, on the left bank of the river Heloros and some six miles from the 
town. 6 iv. 477. • 
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which it stagnates. There is a bar, through which it hardly 
reaches the sea, and low sandy cliffs on top of which is the 
town. Perhaps Hippokrates left the road to mask Heloron, 
and attacked across the mouth of the river.’' 

After the victory Hippokrates marched on Syracuse and 
encamped at the Olympieion. It is related that he found the 
priest and other Syracusans carrying off the gold offerings, 
including the golden cloak of Zeus. He rebuked them as temple- 
robbers, and Mmself refrained from touching the offerings, with 
one eye on the gratitude of the god and one on the effect of his 
restraint on the Syracusans. Diodoros’ rhetoric covers a sug- 
gestion that aU was not weU in Syracuse and that Hippokrates 
hoped that dissension inside would work in his favour : a/x.a 8 e 
vofJiC^cuv Bca^dXXeiv tovs vpoeardiTas rcbv iv SvpaKovaais TTpayp-drcov 
TTpos rd TrX'qQri Btd to BokcIv adrovs TrXeoveKTVKdis , dXX' ov STjjaoTi/ccS? 
ovB’ laois dpxeiv.^ The TTpoeaT&Tes are probably the Gamoroi, 
whose ohgarchy was soon to fall. The passage has been taken to 
imply that the democratic revolution had already taken place, 
for no one would expect the yapApoi to govern Bt]p.otiku)s.^ But 
this interpretation is too hteral, considering that we have not 
even the original words of Diodoros. 

Hiittl’s view that the democracy began c. 520, when the first 
coins of Syracuse were issued, is impossible. Thirty-five years, 
or rather forty-five, since the beginning of the Syracusan coinage 
dates about c. 530, 'i- is an impossibly long time for the Gamoroi 
to wait at Kasmenai for a deliverer. There is nothing democratic 
about the issuing of coins, which began in nearly all the cities 
of Sicily and south Italy in the sixth century, without a 
democratic revolution in any. Syracuse was, even under the 
Gamoroi, the commercial centre of Sicily, and the introduction 

^ The scholiasts on Pindar add nothing to our knowledge of the campaigns although they 
quote Timaios as an authority (95a). Didymos said that there was no other contemporary 
battle of Heloros on iitj avv ^hrroKpdret rod ViXoiVos rtpds SvpaKovatovs, One scholion makes 
it a victory of Gelon over the Carthaginians (93^, evt/cj^orc yap ivravOa Kapxy}8oviovs avpfiaxdiv 
nXoivi rm Tvpdwoi roi * IirTTOKparovs BtaB 6 x<p)* The column of the Pizzuta, north-west of the 
town, is to be connected with the battle of 413, in spite of the difficulty that it is two and 
a half miles from the Assinaros, rather than with this battle. Orsi suggests that it is a 
memorial of the Heloros, only to reject the suggestion {N Sc, 1899, 243-4). Neither side 
would commemorate the battle of the Heloros. Hippokrates would not have time to build so 
solid a monument, and the Syracusans, in whose possession the site remained, would not 
build a memorial of their defeat. Gelon would be the last man to commemorate the war 
between Syracusans and Geloans. ^ Diod. x. 28. 

3 Hiittl, 54~'55 thinks that rods rrpoeardiras rcov iv SvpaKovaaLs rr pay panov is a remini- 

scence of the unofficial title rr poor drai rod 8 'qpov. 

^ BoehimgQT, Die Miinzen von Syrakus, 6,^1. 
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of coinage did not mark a change of policy. Boehringer stresses 
the aristocratic type of the quadriga, and concludes ‘ aus dem 
Mangel an Kleingeld in dieser Zeit konnen wir wohl schhessen, 
dass am Ende des sechsten Jahrhunderts in Syrakus noch 
grosstenteils Ackerwirtschaft herrschte und dass die Gamoren 
Selbstversorger waren ’ . ^ 

Hippokrates apparently did not attack the city. Herodotos’ 
change of language, TToXiopKeovros yap ‘ iTnroKpdreos KaWnroXiTas 
ktX. ... /cat TTpos I!vpr)Kocrlovs, implies that the battle of the 
Heloros was not followed by a siege. Hippokrates was waiting 
for the people of Syracuse to break out against their rulers, 
and when this did not happen he accepted the mediation^ of 
Corinth and Korkyra. Perhaps the siege of so large a city, as 
it was even before Gelon increased it, was beyond his power. 
Of all the armies which lay before Syracuse, none succeeded in 
taking it before Marcellus. Both the natural strength and the 
greater man-power of Syracuse made it a very different matter 
from the other sieges in which Hippokrates had been successful. 
If he could not take it by assault, he had no hope of reducing it 
without a powerful fleet. It was probably inability to proceed 
which obliged him to accept the mediation of Corinth and 
Korkyra. There were reasons of sentiment to bring Corinth 
and Korkyra to the aid of S5T:acuse, and probably a number of 
citizens of each Hved there. The relations of Syracuse and 
Corinth had always been very close, and Corinthian trade with 
Sicily was closely bound up with Syracuse, and might suffer a 
shock if Syracuse fell into enemy hands. Kork3nra must have 
had a profitable share of this trade. Corinth and Korkyra were 
of the four great naval powers of Greece the two which were inter- 
ested in the west, and acting together could control the traffic 
between Greece and Italy. None of the colonial powers had 
any fleet to speak of, until Hippokrates began to build up a 
navy. At Gela he would not be formidable, but if he estab- 
lished himself at Syracuse and built up a great fleet, as Gelon 
did afterwards, the Corinthian naval control of the Ionian Sea, 
and with it their commercial control, might be brought to an end. 

It is hard to see why Hippokrates should recognize the 
mediation of Corinth and Korkyra. I can think of no way in 
which they could enforce their will on him, except by the 

■■ ^ Ibid*'. 75. ^ ' 

2 Mediation rather than arbitration: Tod, Greek International Arbitration ^ 65; Macan, 
L 214, 
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threat of naval action against his new-built fleet. With the 
improvement in design and the growth of fleets which was 
taking place such action would not be inconceivable. But 
probably Hippokrates needed no such threat, as S3^acuse was 
too strong for him to take by force. He was waiting for dis- 
affection inside to play into his hands. This did not happen in 
492, but seven years later civil strife made Gelon master of 
Syracuse. 

The terms of settlement were that Hippokrates should 
receive the land of Kamarina as ransom for the Syracusan 
prisoners he had taken. ^ He became the oecist of a refounded 
Kamarina. The population was probably not changed. The 
score of names in a defixio datable probably to this period of 
Kamarina’s existence^ have almost aU Doric forms; Arkhias 
should be a Syracusan and other names are also met with at 
Syracuse. So probably most of Hippokrates’ settlers were 
Syracusan by descent. In contrast, another defixio later than 
the Geloan refounding of 461 has some strange names in it, and 
some of the names have ethnics which show that the population 
was drawn from many sources.^ 

The dealings with the Samians are over in 493. The Heloros 
campaign belongs to 492, the negotiations with the Corinthians 
and Kork3n:aians and the re-establishment of Kamarina filling 
the rest of that season and the following winter. This leaves 
491 and possibly the early part of 490 for a campaign or cam- 
paigns against the Sikels, to which belong the capture of 
Ergetion with the aid of Kamarinaian soldiers and the attack 
on Hybla. In 491-490, according to the received chronology, 
Hippokrates died while attacking Hybla. If it is granted that 
the affairs of the Samians fill 493 and that the siege of Leon- 
tinoi is earlier, aU the events of Hippokrates’ life may be fitted 
in before 491-490. Even if the order of operations in Herod, vii. 
154 is not chronological, the dates of the events of 493-491 are 
established, for the attack on Kamarina which preceded Heloros 
is KaTarrjv rov Aapeiov Btd^amv, i.e. c. 49 ®> and therefore unlikely 
to be before 493. As Ergetion and Hybla are in any case after 
the refounding of Kamarina, there is very little play for the 
events of 492 and 491. 

1 Herod. viL 154 ; Thuk. vi. 5. 3. 

2 Ribezzo, RIGI, viii. 82 ff* ; I^Q,ce, Cainarma, 161, no, 12 ; cf. ibid. 38. Pace is too positive 
in sa5dng that it * mostra con il suo elenco di nome colF etiiico, che il fondo della popolazione 
era ancora unitario e siracusano % for no ethnics are given. 

3 Ribezzo, loc. cit. ; Pace, op. cit. 162, no. 13. See Note on pp. 407'~9, 
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After his half-success against Syracuse Hippokrates returned 
to the north, and spent his last year in a Sikel campaign. He 
had Sikel mercenaries in his army, many of them drawn from 
Ergetion. These men were attracted to his standards by 
liberality with the spoils, presumably won from other Sikel 
towns in the neighbourhood. Hippokrates did not trust to the 
goodwill of the Ergetines, but seized their city while they were 
absent, and set the Greek part of his army to attack them.^ 
Polyainos’ picturesque story has many phrases which sound 
authentic, including the detail i-Trel Si a7re(f)p(X)(d‘r}oav irpos rats 
Paxton’S Tu)v Kvjidrcov, which suggests that his source was more 
explicit on the topography. The site of Ergetion is not known, 
except that Polyainos' story places it above the Laistrygonian 
plain, and within a night-march of the sea. This might be 
either in the neighbourhood of Leontinoi or to the west or 
north of the plain, but an independent Sikel town of the impor- 
tance of Ergetion is more likely to have been among the group 
on the slopes of Etna.^ 

The attack on Ergetion was after the restoration of Kamarina, 
for Hippokrates had Kamarinaians as well as Geloans in his 
army. It must therefore be in 491. The attack on Hybla in 
which he died was either in the same campaign or possibly 
early in the season of 490. It is uncertain which of the Hyblas 
it was. 3 The Greek quarter of the Heraian Hybla appears not 
to have been inhabited later than the early fifth century,^ and 
it may be that this is because the occupants were expelled 
when Hippokrates began his drive against the independent 
Sikels. This Hybla, the most southerly place still held by free 
Sikels, was completely surrounded by Greeks. It is unlikely to 
have been of sufficient importance to draw a separate campaign 
from Hippokrates. He marched past it on his Syracuse cam- 
paign and if it offered any trouble he might have dealt with it 

^ Polyainos v. 6. 

2 Freeman, i. 153, calls it ‘a place of many spellings and small renown’. The lack of 
references is the consequence of its destruction by Hippokrates. It was clearly a place of 
importance before this, supplying a large contingent of mercenaries, and its capture called 
for a guileful lack of honesty on Hippokrates’ part. Freeman, following Fazello, i. 432, 447, 
places it near Aidone, but this is too far from the sea. The coins sometimes ascribed to 
Ergetion, following Pais, Ancient Italy, ch. x (cf. Pared, 59-60), belong to an unknown 
south Italian city. 

3 Freeman, ii. 121, states without reason given that it was the Heraian Hybla. Pareti, 
p. 43, leaves it open ; p. 340, is very doubtful about the ‘politica etnea ’ of Hippokrates and 
the tyrants of Syracuse, and by implication favours the Heraian. I follow Ciaceri, Studi 
Storici, 11,1^0^. 

^ See above, p. : 108. ' 
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then, or left it to his allies of Kamarina. Hybla Geleatis on the 
slopes of Etna is more likely to have been Hippokrates’ objec- 
tive. If so, Ergetion and Hybla may have been part of the 
same campaign, a move to subjugate all the Sikels of Etna. 
Other conquests may be inferred to have preceded Ergetion, both 
from Herodotos’ phrase rwv ^ap^dpcov avxvovs and Polyainos' 
account of the partition of spoils to the Ergetine mercenaries. 
The Sikels of this area were the strongest and in many ways 
the most advanced of their race,^ and having conquered the 
Greek cities Hippokrates wished to round off his empire. The 
attack on the northern Sikels may reasonably be some time 
after the conquest of the Greeks of that region. 

Hippokrates’ main strength lay in the cavalry, commanded 
by Gelon, his best general and right-hand man. The plains 
of Gela were among the best horse-breeding areas in Sicily. 
Pantares is the first Sicilian known to have competed with a 
chariot at Olympia.^ Gelon, Hieron, and Polyzalos all won 
competing as Geloans. It is a curious fact that Geloan hoplites 
are never heard of, whereas the cavalry is mentioned occa- 
sionally . 3 As well as his citizen forces, and in his last campaign 
those of Kamarina, he had Sikel mercenaries. Seven years of 
continuous warfare, aggressive wars waged for foreign con- 
quest, would be a great strain on a citizen army, and Hippo- 
krates may have begun the system which Gelon followed of 
building up a large personal army of Greek and barbarian 
mercenaries. If he treated other conquered peoples as he did 
the Zanklaians, confiscating their property and selling them as 
slaves, he would not lack for ready money. It may be inferred 
that he also began to build a fleet. Thuk. i. 14 oXLyov re irpo rcov 
MrjStKcov Kai Tov AapeLov Oavdrov . . . rpci^peis mpL tc EiKeXiav 
TOLS rvpdwois is TrXrjdos iyevovro Kal KepKvpalocs is probably to 
be taken as exact, not approximate, in its chronology. The 
only tyrants in the period immediately before 490 were Hippo- 
krates and Anaxilas. Hippokrates’ position at Zankle vis-d-vis 
the Samians and Anaxilas was made much more difficult by 
his inability to act by sea as by land, and if he meant to hold 
Zankle against Anaxilas he needed to control the Straits. This 
may well have been the occasion on which the two t5r-ants set 
out to build up a great fleet. Gela was completely unsuited for 

^ See above, pp. 129 ff. 

^ The first colonial is Kleosthenes of Epidamnos (Pans, vi. lo. 6). 

3 Thuk. vi. 67, 2fvii, 33. i; c£. Ziegler, vii. 953. 
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a naval base, and there was no even passable harbour in the 
Geloan territory. The open beach served well enough for mer- 
chant shipping, but there was no shelter from the prevalent 
on-shore breeze, and for a good part of the year the beach 
could be used only with difficulty. With the development of 
shipbuilding, increased use of the trireme, and improvement of 
tactics necessitating perfect sailing-condition, a good harbour 
with docks became a necessity. Polykrates’ constructed har- 
bour, protected by the famous mole, became a model ; Poly- 
krates was the first new-style thalassocrat, the first whom 
Herodotos recognized. ^ In the Greek part of Sicily there were 
two first-class natural harbours, S 5 T:acuse and Messana. Hip- 
pokrates and Anaxilas clashed over the latter, Hippokrates 
attempted to secure the former. I have suggested that the 
intervention of Corinth and Korkyra in favour of Syracuse was 
partly brought about by apprehension as to what Hippokrates 
might do with his new fleet if he controlled Syracuse. There is 
no indication how far Hippokrates’ fleet progressed towards the 
round figure of two hundred which Gelon had at his disposal, 
but sixty ships is a common figure for Thukydides’ other great 
sea-powers. Hippokrates and Anaxilas may have built up to 
something like this figure. ^ 

Nothing is known of Hippokrates’ home policy, but it may 
be inferred that it was oppressive. After his death the Geloans 
revolted against the tyranny and there was civil war. Hippo- 
krates was nothing but a soldier, and his subjects were tired 
of war. The only unmihtary action which has been ascribed 
to him is the enlargement of the Treasury of the Geloans at 
Olympia. The porch of this building was added in the early 
fifth century, 3 and a plausible hypothesis is that it was done by 
Hippokrates from the spoils of Ms victories In seven years of 
continuous warfare he accomplished a good deal, and made 
the tyrant of Gela indisputably the first man in all Sicily, but 
he left much undone. He failed to win complete control oyer 

, f iii. 122. 

^ The Phokaians had 6o ships at Alalia, the Samians 6o at Lade ; other East Greek fleets 
were a little larger. Polykrates’ fleet was loo pentekonters and at least 40 triremes. In 480 
Korkyra manned 60 ships, the largest fleet after the Athenians (Herod, vii. 168), whose 
figure in 490-489 is 70 (vi. 132), and with the 20 ships bought from the Corinthians (to replace 
20 ships sent to aid the Ionian revolt in 498, see Macan ad loc.) they had 70 against the 
Aiginetans (vi. 89). 

3 Olympia f ii. 56. For material of 500 from the Treasury of the Geloans, and a suggestion 
that the building was repaired about that date, see above, p. 272, n. i. 

^ L. Giuliano, xi. 259; cf. L. Dyer, 1905, 297. 
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Zankle, and after his death it fell to his most formidable rival. 
He defeated the Syracusans, but left their conquest to his suc- 
cessor. His Sikel schemes, though far-reaching, were incom- 
pletely carried out . On the whole, the northern Sikels preserved 
their independence. Of the southern Sikels, Morgantina and 
Menai, at the least, were independent half a century later. The 
only lasting results of his Sikel campaigns were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gela, where the end of Monte Bubbonia, the 
beginning of the fortified post of Piano dei Casazzi, and on the 
other side the end of S. Mauro and of the Greek post at Hybla 
Heraia, are witness to the great change in the relations of 
Greeks and Sikels. This change from the peaceful relations 
of the sixth century led ultimately to the national movement 
of Duketios, who may have been a boy when Hippokrates first 
began to attack his countrymen.’^ Hippokrates had no hostility 
to the Sikels as barbarians, for he used them as mercenaries. 
They fell simply in his grandiose schemes of empire over Sikels 
and Sikeliots alike. 

Hippokrates began the ruin of the Khalkidian cities, which 
was prosecuted more effectively by Gelon and Hieron. On 
moral grounds he appears to have been a worthy predecessor 
of Dionysios and Agathokles, a worshipper of power for power’s 
sake. Nothing is known of the causes of war with either Sikels 
or Greeks, but Hippokrates is clearly the aggressor in most 
cases, and his hand was against every man. His double-dealing 
at Zankle and his invitation to the Samians to slaughter the 
leaders of the Zanklaians are as callous pieces of treachery as 
any in the history of Sicily. The boundless schemes of conquest, 
the indifference to the fate of whole populations, the widespread 
destruction which laid many Greek cities waste and roused a 
dangerous Sikel war, all have their origin with him. 

^ One of the schemes mooted in Hippokrates* time, the colonization of Kale Akte, was 
left for Duketios to accomplish as a mixed enterprise of Greeks and Sikels, 
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Schol. 0/. V. 19 : 

/ 

vioiKOP.. sBpav [etrre r^v Kafidpivav 6 
niyhapos. 

aa<l)7}vil€L Tlpiaws cf deKarr]. 

€iGl Se odrov ol Kafiaptvalot ... 

VTTO Tov FeXm. rvpdvvov dvTjpidrjaav’ 
5 etra vtto FeXo}, <jvv<pKla9r]aav 
€7 tI rijs . . . ^ OXvfJiTndSos. 

rj Be dXwdts iyevero Kara r^v 
Aapeiov rov Ilipuov Bid^acnp, 

3. ol in lac. suppi. Boeckh. 

4. drro scr. : corr. Boeckh. riXo>vos Drach- 

manii, AAwwv Pareti. 

5. FeXtocdv Drachmann, cf. h. 


h (CDEHQ) 


[fou dvripiOiq’ 

^ iTTTTOKpdrrfs VTTO rod rchv FeXcoaov rvpdv- 
etra vtto FeXco. avvipKiaOr} 'q Kapidpiva 
Kara rqv t/xj8^ ^ OXvfMTndBa, 
cSs* <f>qaL Tipaios' 

Bio Kal veoLKov eBpav etrre rqv ttoXiv. 

7} Be dXivais avrijs iyevero Kara rqv 
Aapelov rov ^Yardarrov arparelav. 

4. rwp om. C. FcAdvaiv E. 

5. FeXoivos scr.: FeXcooiv Wesseling appro- 

bantibus omnibus. 

6 . Kp'E. 


b 4. post " iTTTTOKpdrqs fort. lac. statuenda Dracbmann. vtto "iTTTroKpdrovg 
Pareti. ' II prof. Viteili supporrebbe che in origine vi fosse solo vtto rov ecc., 
e che in seguito una glossa marginale 'YrriroKpar'y identificante il tiranno in 
qnestione, sia passata nel testo, al nominativo b Pareti, 40, n. i. 

The number of the Olympiad is absent in one version, corrupt in the other. 
Boeckh read od' (461-460) in both cases, referring to the final rebuilding of 
461-460 (Diod. xi. 76). This is the occasion to which the veoiKov eBpav in fact 
refers, and the most natural one to be mentioned. But Boeckh’s correction 
throws over completely the manuscript reading of b. In the two variants 
/Xj8' and k^' the is common: both are impossible figures (532-528 and 
572-568). Horn reads rr^' (452-448), the date of Psaumis' chariot victory 
(452: Oa?. Pap. ccxxii; so also Schol. Find. OL iv, inscr., OL v, inscr. b). It is 
not impossible that the Scholiasts substituted this date for that of the slightly 
previous foundation, as OL v celebrates both foundation and victory (not the 
chariot victory, but a mule victory won perhaps at the previous Olympiad 
(456) (Schroeder, Pindar, 506); but the Scholiasts took it that it was the 
chariot victory). 

Pareti (p. 40) reads oj8' (492-488) and refers to the reconstruction by 
Hippokrates. But not even a Scholiast should speak of this as a reconstruc- 
tion by ' the Geloans ’ in contrast to the previous destruction by a tyrant of 
the Geloans. Considering also that this restoration was a short-lived affair, 
and that of 461 is the permanent settlement, which is commemorated in the 
Ode, I find it most natural that it is the one to which the Scholiasts refer. 
There are difficulties in both Boeckh's and Horn's supplement of the figure, 
but either is preferable to Pareti's, which introduces new difficulties and gives 
a' less ' probable result. 

A gives a reference to the tenth book of Timaios. This book included the 
battle of the Heloros (fr. 85 Muller = Schol. Find. iV'm. ix. 95). The settle- 
ment after Himera came in the fourteenth book (fr. 89 Muller == Schol. Pind. 
Pyth. ii. 2). It follows that some part of the scholion refers to events nearly 
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contemporary with the Heloros. This would be the destruction. But it is 
not certain that the whole schoiion comes from the tenth book, and the 
destruction and reconstruction would probably be in different passages of 
Timaios: For this reason Pareti’s argument that the reconstruction of 461 
would be mentioned in a book much later than the tenth is not valid. 

The question of the destruction is more important than that of the recon- 
struction, because the latter must be one of two known rebuildings, and the 
only question is on which of the two the Scholiasts have picked. If I am 
inclined, in opposition to Pareti, to prefer the later and better-known recon- 
struction, I agree with him that the destruction is probably not that of 484-483. 
The reading JVAta. may be expanded into either A'Acdws- or FcAcocoi', and there 
is only historical probability to guide. In 1 . 5, speaking of the reconstruction, 
h reads TiXwvos, but as Gelon did not rebuild Kamarina this must be emended 
to FeXwmv. In 1 . 4, speaking of the destruction, b reads FeXcbaiP, and this is 
therefore to be preferred in the parallel passage of a ; Gelon when he destroyed 
Kamarina was tyrant not of the Geloans but of the Syracusans. For the 
reading in 5 4 I favour Vitelli's suggestion, quoted by Pareti, rather than 
Pareti's own. The addition of the name Hippokrates is the only important 
point in which a and h differ, and that is more likely to have been added as a 
gloss than to have been omitted by the Ambrosian Scholiast. On the other 
hand, more than the simple relative may have fallen out of A after ol Ka/xa- 
pivaioi. It is not certain then that the naming of Hippokrates has more 
authority than an attempt to identify the tyrant of Gela. But in any case, 
the reference is to a destruction ' about the time of Dareios’ expedition This 
does not agree with the destruction at the hands of Gelon, which was nearer 
the time of Xerxes’ expedition. The reference to the tenth book of Timaios 
makes it probable, though not absolutely certain, that the event is earlier 
than 484 ; though again it is not absolutely certain that it was the destruction 
of which Timaios spoke in book x. The balance of probability, however, is in 
favour of Pareti’s view that the destruction was executed by Hippokrates 
c. 491-490, 

I do not, however, agree with Pareti in tying this destruction explicitly to 
the year 491-490, rather than 492. I do not think that the phrase Kara r^v 
Aap^lov rod Tlipuov htd^aaiv is capable of such precision. This is the central 
point of his objections to the traditional chronology of Hippokrates. If he 
is right in insisting on 491-490, it is clear that the rest of Hippokrates’ reign, 
the attack on S3n:acuse, the refounding of Kamarina, the conquest of Ergetion, 
and his death at Hybla, cannot come before 491-490. But the date need be no 
more than an approximation, and we have not the words of Timaios but a 
confused selection from him, so that a variation of one or two years is quite 
reasonable. Whether Pareti is right or not in thinking that the scholiasts 
speak of a reconstruction in 492-488 makes no difference. That date is accepted 
in any case for the refounding under Hippokrates. It is a little disingenuous 
to take the lower limit of the Ol5nnpiad and date the activities of Hippokrates 
with regard to Kamarina and Syracuse to 491-490 to summer 488 (p. 42). 

The third schoiion, quoting Philistos, 19c {ACDEHQ) ^iXiaros y' 

OTL FiXmv Kafidpivav KariaKaiffep* ^IiTTTOKpdrrjs Si r'oXefiTjaras' FvpaKovatoi,^ Kal 
TToXXovs aixiJLaX<I>rovs Xa^wv vTtkp rod rodrovs dmoSodvaL lAajSe riiv Kafidpivav Kal 
(TvvcpKLcrev avrrjv* d yodv FUvSapos cnjvwKiapLdvrjv otSerrjv Kapdpivav, is most easily 
explained by transposition, assuming that the Scholiast refers to the well- 
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known destmction by Gelon and the refounding by Hippokrates, and has 
mistakenly put the former before the latter. Pareti (pp. 38-9) explains it as 
an act of Gebn as Hippokrates’ general, at the beginning of the campaign 
against Syracuse. But I do not believe that this act of Gelon's, serving under 
Hippokrates and in his presence, would be ascribed to him instead of Hippo- 
krates, or that any one would refer to it in words which would apply as well 
to his later action as tyrant of Syracuse. The argument that in his third book 
Philistos would be treating events earlier than 484 is false. It is difficult to 
be certain of the limits of Philistos’ single books, but fr. 23 of book v appears 
to refer to the Syracusan expedition of 453 against Aithalia (Diod. xi. 88). 
The naming of Therma in fr. 20 of book iii { 04 pixa, SiKeXlas' ^iXiaros 

rplro)) is perhaps in connexion with the Himera campaign. Pareti is completely 
unjustified in saying that 'della distruzione del 4S4 o 483 Filisto doveva 
parlare non nel 3°, ma nel 5® o 6® libro ’ (p. 39, n. i). 



CHAPTER XIV 
GELON 

O N Hippokrates’ death there was confusion and civil war in 
Gela. His sons Eukleides and Kleandros were apparently 
too young to govern, and Gelon was left as their guardian. The 
Geloans broke into open rebelhon. Gelon fought a battle on 
behalf of his wards, defeated the rebels, and then threw over 
the boys and set himself up as tyrant. ^ He was supported, 
presumably, by Hippokrates’ mercenaries against the citizen 
forces. Before accusing him of ingratitude to his old master’s 
sons we should know whether it was possible to rule in their 
name. Neither Kleandros nor Hippokrates seems to have 
been popular, whereas Gelon was a likeable man, milder than 
Hippokrates, to whom his popularity had been of service. 
His military reputation was very high, and it may be that 
the Geloan people would accept him though they rebelled 
against Hippokrates’ sons. 

Ainesidemos also had designs on Gela. He sent Gelon a present 
of KOTTa^ia for forestaUing him in an enslavement, which 
is more likely to be that of Gela than any minor triumph.^ 
This Ainesidemos will be Gelon’s feUow officer, to be identified 
as the tyrant of Leontinoi set up by Hippokrates he was the 
only man important enough to think of forestalling Gelon. 
The jocular tone of his message well befits old comrades in 
arms. 

The date of Gelon’s accession is 491-490. Pausanias says 
that Gelon’s chariot dedicated at Olympia for his victory in 
488 must be dedicated by another Geloan of the same name 
and father, for Gelon had become tyrant of Syracuse in 491- 
490. But he became ruler of Syracuse in 485 ; Pausanias has 
therefore confused the beginning of his rule at Gela with the 
beginning at Syracuse.'^ The date 491-490 is confirmed by 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos.s 

I Herod, vii. 155, ^ Rket, L 12. 

3 See above, p. 383, * vi, 9. Cf. Bnsolt, 780 n. ; Freeman, ii. 124. 

s vii. I. Bionysios does not himself fall into the error of saying that Gelon became tyrant 
of Syracuse in 491-490. Plutarch {ViLCor, i 6 ), following the same source, does ; but Bionysios 
just keeps clear of saying so, and must be given the benefit of the doubt (contra Pareti, 48). 
The sending of com from Sicily to Rome is a doublet of the dispatch in 433 (Livy iv. 25. 4) 
or 410 (Livy iv. 52. 6). Some Roman historian said that it was sent in 491 (also Livy ii. 34. 3, 
without naming Gelon); the same or another said that it was sent by Bionysios. We are 
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The difficulty is frequently raised, what occupied Gelon at 
Gela from 491-490 to 485 d Herodotos goes straight from his 
seizure of power at Gela to his reception at Syracuse: /xera Se 
Tovro TO evprjixa. ... In the first place, 491-490 represents not 
the final establishment of his power at Gela, but Hippokrates’ 
death, at which Gelon was left as guardian of his sons and 
master of his army. Hippokrates’ death must have been late 
in 491, if it was not early in 490. If we could press Dionysios’ 
words vecoarl TTjv ’ ImroKparovs . . . rvpawLha TTapeiXrj^clJs, we 
might believe that the rebellion of the Geloans was regarded 
as an incident interrupting Gelon’s tyranny, which began on 
Hippokrates’ death. This is in any case probable. Gelon’s 
first year or so, then, was occupied in securing his position in 
Gela. He must also have had to consolidate the empire so 
rapidly won by Hippokrates. 

Zankle fell away to Anaxilas. Provision had to be made for 
the security of the other Greek cities, and for the holding down 
of the Siicels. The Geloans were probably war- weary and 
needed a breathing-space. This unspectacular organization 
may have taken some time. Hippokrates had raised Gela to a 
great power and bequeathed to his successor the foundations 
of an empire over half Sicily, but he had not had time to organize 
his conquests, and left many enterprises half-completed. 

The one concrete action which may be ascribed to Gelon’s 
Geloan period is the war to avenge Doreius and free the 
Emporia.2 Dorieus’ death was not too distant in the early 
eighties to serve as the occasion of a Carthaginian war. The 
war may perhaps be accurately dated from Justin xix. i. 9, in 
which the words ad Leonidam fratrem regis Sf artanofum are 
usually emended ad Leonidae ffobrem, &c., and referred to 
Dorieus’ expedition. But it is odd to call Dorieus Leonidas' 
brother or to refer to Leonidas at all. Good sense can be made 
of the passage without emendation, if it is taken of an un- 
successful appeal to the Spartans by Gelon. The death of 
Kleomenes was probably in 489 ; down to that time Leonidas 
was ‘ the brother of the king of Sparta ’ ; but while Kleomenes 
was engaged in private intrigue against the Spartan state, 

not concerned with the credibility of early Roman history. The relevant fact is that Dio- 
nysios of Halikarnassosy or his source, found 491-490 as the date of Gelon’s accession, and said 
that if com was sent, then it was sent not by Dionysios but by him. The error of calling 
Gelon Hippokrates’ brother does not affect the date. 

^ Pareti, 44 ff. For a discussion of Pareti’s arguments see below, pp. 432 if. 

^ Herod, vii. 158; Justin xix. 1. 95 iv. 2. 6. 
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Leonidas would be the proper man to appeal to. The war to 
avenge Dorieus would belong then to 489, after Gelon was 
established at Gela, before Leonidas became king of Sparta. ^ 

The second object of the war was to free the Emporia. This 
term has a special geographical limitation to the part of Africa 
nearest Sicily. ^ A campaign in Africa, with the new fleet built 
by Hippokrates, was a possibility. The liberation of the 
Emporia was represented by Gelon as a source of profit to the 
Greeks of Hellas. An opening for trade in Africa would be of 
much more value to their commerce than any success in Sicily, 
as trade with Carthage in Greek goods was probably carried on 
at this time through the Etruscans as intermediaries. ^ Gelon’s 
first objective, however, must have been the part of Sicily in 
Carthaginian hands. For a war in Africa he needed a stronger 
fleet than he had, and probably one reason for his transference 
to Syracuse was that there was no harbour at Gela for warships. 
TO inTTopia cvveXevdepovv is presented only as an intention, not 
as a campaign actually carried out. The war went on for some 
time, but Gelon’s plans to make a descent on Africa did not get 
beyond paper. The successes which he claims must have been 
in Sicily, presumably in driving the Phoenicians out of territory 
occupied by them after Dorieus’ defeat. 

The warfare of which Justin speaks as preceding the battle 
of Himera was in Sicily. Its course, diu et varia victoria, is that 
of all Justin’s Carthaginian wars. But, if he is to be trusted, he 
implies that Theron as weU as Gelon took part, cum tyrannis 
referring not only to the Himera campaign but to the earlier 
warfare. Theron may have been tyrant of Akragas in 489. His 
seizure of the tyranny is usually dated to 488, his death after 
sixteen years’ rule being recorded by Diodoros under the year 
472-471;+ the excerpt from the tenth book which records his 
rise comes after Heloros, and before Kimon’s payment of 
Miltiades’ fine, i.e. before 489.® Either his death was dated a 

* There is no reason to think that Gelon is taking to himself the credit of a war which 
he waged as Hippokrates’ officer (Freeman, ii. 99. 479; Macan, Herodotus VIl-IX, l. i. 221). 
Hippokrates’ reign is full enough of known events. Similarly Gelon’s Syracusan rule is 
busy enough, and the period of his rule at Gela is the natural time to put this war, even 
without the support of Justin. So Niese in RE, vii. 1008 ; Hermes, xlii. 453-4. 

2 Polyb. i. 82. 6, r 5 )v KaXov^ 4 va>v 'Eymopimv ; Livy xxix. 25. 12. Arist. PoL 1259^ 25 may have 
the same special sense ; cf. Bosch-Gimpera, CP, 1944, 56-7. 

3 Cf. Payne, NC, 188. 4 xi. 53. i, 

3 X. 28. 3 ; exc, de virU et vit. p, 254 V, 55 ^ W : ort B'qpmv o ^AKpayavrXvos yevei Kal 7rXovrq> 
Kal rfj TTpos TO 7rXij$os <l>iXavdpa)7r(q> TroXi) irpoetx^v ov povov rcov TroAtrwv, dAAa Kal Trdvrasv twv 
UlKeXLiOTobv, 
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year too late, or his seizure of power too soon, or sixteen years 
is not quite accurate. As Diodoros has no Sicilian affairs under 
473-472, and has under 472-471 Theron’s death, Thrasydaios' 
rule at Akragas, his war with Hieron, and his expulsion, good 
measure for a single year, it is possible that Theron’s death 
actually happened in the previous year, and that his rule lasted 
from 490-489 to 473-472. 

In 490, when his brother Xenokrates won the chariot race at 
Delphi, he was not yet tyrant, but his shadow had begun to 
fall over Akragas.^ It was a family victory; Pyth. vi. 15, irarpl 
Te<3, ©paav^ovXe, Koivdv re. yevea . . . vt/cav; and in 1. 5 the 
Emmenids are named before Akragas and Xenokrates. Theron 
is not named, but his splendour is a model for Thrasyboulos : 

vv. 44-6 TcSv vw Se Kal Qpaav^vXos 

rtarpcpav pdXicnra Trpos ardOpxxv e)8a, 

TTarpct) r eTrep^opevos dyXa.tav diraxyav. 

The glory of this victory may have had some part in winning 
favour for Theron’s attempt at the tyranny. Polyainos has a 
story of the seizure of power,^ but it is a doublet of Phalaris’ 
rise, without any verisimilitude of detail. He says that Theron 
was responsible for the building of the temple of Athena, an 
unknown son Gorgos being the titular contractor, and diverted 
the money to pay his bodyguard. As Theron was one of the 
richest men of his time, this is unlikely. ^ The temple of Athena, 
whose columns exist under S. Maria dei Greci, belongs to the 
early fifth century and was one of the many temples built under 
Theron.'^ 

Perhaps Theron’s discovery and dispatch to Crete of the 
bones of Minos® was part of the attempt to win support from 
Old Greece for the war to avenge Doreius. The story of Minos 
in Sicily comes oddly into Herodotos’ account of the determina- 
tion of the Cretans to refrain from joining the Greeks against 
Xerxes.^ It would be more in place in answer to an appeal from 
Sicily, and it may be that the response was suggested by such 
an appeal, and attached to the more important call to arms in 
481. Crete was one mother country of both Akragas and Gela, 
and an appeal backed by the sentiment contained in the 
restoration of Minos’ relics would be very natural. The date 
may be any time before 480. If it had been after 480, Diodoros 

^ Cf. Wade-Gery and Bowra, Pindar^s Pythian Odes, 14 ff. ^ vi. 51. 

3 Freeman, ii. 145-6, rejects the story. Marconi, Agrigento, 77 ff. 

s Diod. iv. 79. ^ Herod, vii. 270. 
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would have mentioned it in its proper place in the books which 
survive. Gelon’s first Carthaginian War may have lasted some 
years, and the absence of other known activity during his rule 
at Gela suggests that it did. Theron probably took part as 
tyrant of Akragas at least in its later stages. At no time could 
Gelon have made war on the Carthaginians in Sicily without 
the consent, and probably also the support, of Akragas. 

The friendly relations and good understanding between the 
two cities which existed in the time of Hippokrates were 
strengthened by Gelon and Theron. Gelon married Damareta 
daughter of Theron, and Theron married Polyzalos’ daughter. ^ 
This system of dynastic marriages was probably built up soon 
after Theron became tyrant. 

At Syracuse in the meantime the civil strife which Hippo- 
krates had expected to aid him worked after his departure, and 
the Gamoroi, finally discredited no doubt by the defeat at the 
Heloros, were expelled by the demos and the Killyrioi. The 
KiUyrioi were given some share in the government.^ The first 
democracy in Sicily was set up by this unnatural coalition, but 
did not prosper. A disputed excerpt from Diodoros may 
describe the conditions: d yap rots ttoXXoTs Kara t6jv ttoXltwv 
< f>66vos rov epLTTpoadev xpovov iyKpV7Tr6p,€vos, iirecSri Kaipov eXa^ev, 
adpovs i^eppayr). S«x Se rrjv <f>iXonp,iav rovs SovXovs 'qXevOepcoaav, 
pdXXov ^ovX6p,evoi rots olKerais pLerahovvai rijs iXevdeplas ^ rot? 
iXevdepois rr)S TToXireias.^ The contrast of oi ttoXXol and ol rroXlraL 
is that between the citizen body and the oligarchy who alone 
possessed the noXireta, that of d SrjpLos and ot yapopoi. If the 
passage should refer to Syracuse, it shows that the Gamoroi, 
despairing of keeping their position after their defeat by Hippo- 
krates, freed the serfs, who deserted them and threw in their 
lot with the demos. The date of x. 36 is between 494-493 
(x. 25, Artaphrenes’ settlement of Ionia) and 490 (x. 27, 
Marathon), and the passage would well suit the conditions after 
Heloros. 

Some support for the date c. 491 for the faU of the Gamoroi 
may be derived from Dion. Hal. vi. 62. Appius Claudius, 

^ SelldL Find. 0 /. iiinscr. inT^Bevae (6 Oijpmv) Bk FcXcovl rm rupawo), Bovs mrtpTriv dvyaripa 
dTjfiapdTrjv , . • Kal avTos Se o Bijipaiv ri^v noXv^TjXov rov dB€X<f)Ov * lepoivos {Ovyaripa) eyr/zie, Kadd 

TijLiatos. Gf. SchoL 02 . ii, 29. 

2 Photius S. KiXXiKvpioii iv SvpaKodaais rives eKX'iQdrjoav, ot dvrl rmv yea) jjLOpcvv pepos Kara- 
Xapovres rov ^oXirevfiaros, Cf. Gilbert, GriecMscke Staatsalterthumer , ii. 249. For the Killyrioi 
see above, p. III. 

3 X. 26. The suggestion that this passage refers to Syracuse was made by Mr. A. Andrewes. 
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opposing the concessions to the plebs proposed by Menenius 
Agrippa, quoted the recent fate of the Gamoroi as a warning. 
The parallel cannot be pressed, but it is possible that Dionysios 
or his source found the expulsion of the Gamoroi dated to 
492-491, and so threw in the reference. 

The democracy did not take over all the territory of Syracuse, 
for the Gamoroi maintained themselves at Kasmenai. Possibly 
to their brief rule there belongs an inscription on a bronze 
tablet, found near Akrai and now in New York.* The exact 
place of finding is unknown, but the most hkely place near 
Akrai for a piece of bronze to turn up in the twenties of this 
century is Monte Casale.^ The date of the inscription is the 
early Mth century and it names the Gamoroi ; the context is 
uncertain, and there may always have been in the small towns 
of Syracusan territory bodies called Gamoroi, perhaps with 
judicial functions . 3 But it is at least as likely, bearing in mind 
the coincidence of date, that the Gamoroi named are the govern- 
ing body of the Syracusan state. 

The new democracy lost no time in getting into difficulties, 
and was drifting into anarchy* when the Gamoroi appealed to 
Gelon. The democracy was in no condition to resist, and sur- 
rendered itself and the city to Gelon. The Gamoroi came back, 
but presumably their serfs remained free and kept some of the 
privileges of citizenship. 

Gelon transferred from Gela to Syracuse. This was in 485, 
for Gelon had a seven years’ rule at Syracuse.^ Syracuse was 
the greatest city of Sicily and had possibihties which Gela had 
not. It was more nearly central in ms empire than Gela. It was 
on the east coast, which looked to Italy and Greece, instead of 
the south coast of treacherous currents and the African Sea. 
Gela could not be more than a prosperous agricultural state; 
S57racuse was the commercial centre of Sicily. What probably 
weighed more with Gelon than any other factor was its port. 
He had already something of a fleet, but it was impossible to 
base a great fleet on Gela, and S5nracuse was one of the best 

^ Bull, Metr, Mus, 1925, 26g. I thank Mrs. V. Wade-Gery for information about this 
inscription. 

2 Cf. p. 102, where I suggest, partly on the basis of this argument, that the town at Monte 
Casale was Kasmenai. 

3 Such as the Gamoroi exercised at Syracuse in condemning Agathokles (see above, p. 58). 

^ Arist. 1302^ 25: Bm Karat^povT^mv Sk Kal araaidlowi teal emrt^evrat , , , €V rats 

Bi^iiOKpariais ot ^viropoi fcaratftpovi^aavTes drailas fcal dvapxlf^Sf otov , , . iv UvpaKovaacs 'rrpo 

rijs FeXcovos rvpawlBos, 

5 Arist. PoL 1315^ 361 Biod. xi. 38. Eusebius, ed. Fotheringham, p. 190, gives 487, 
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ports in the Mediterranean. He knew that he would have to 
fight with Carthage and Anaxilas, probably by sea as well as 
land. Perhaps he had been hindered in his first Carthaginian 
war by deficiencies in his fleet, which would be very useful in 
directly attacking the Carthaginian possessions and in cutting 
off supplies. At Syracuse he built up a naval power the equal 
of any Greek state. 

He carried out a synoecism at Syracuse, the parallel to which 
is not as much the synoecism of Attica and other single Greek 
states as the grant of Roman citizenship among the peoples of 
Italy. More than half of the dwellers (dardjp, not TToAirdiv) of 
Gela were brought to S3n:acuse and made citizens. The re- 
founded Kamarina was destroyed, and the inhabitants brought 
to Syracuse. The occasion was the revolt of Kamarina against 
Glaukos of Karystos, the boxer, who had been set up as 
governor by Gelon. Glaukos, the farmer’s boy who straightened 
a ploughshare with his fist for a hammer,^ was a rough-and- 
ready governor for a new city. His death is said to have been 
due to Gelon ’s machinations. ^ Considering his treatment of the 
Megarians, it is possible that Gelon rid himself of Glaukos, and 
put the Kamarinaians at his mercy, by using agents provocateurs 
to set them in revolt. 

One of the Kamarinaians transferred to Syracuse was per- 
haps Praxiteles son of Krinis, a native of Mantineia. He was 
a man of substance, who made an important dedication at 
Ol5niipia on which he describes himself as EvpaKoaios . . . Kal 
KajiapLvalos.^ The double nationality and Arcadian origin may 
be most easily explained if he was, like other Arcadians, a 
mercenary leader in the service of the tyrants. He may have 
been estabhshed in Kamarina by Hippokrates, or have been 
one of the subordinates of Glaukos, in either case transferred 
to Syracuse by Gelon. 

The enlargement of Syracuse by the forced migration of 
Geloans and Kamarinaians, and the wealthy men of Megara 
and Euboia, took place probably in the year or two years after 
Gelon’s transference to Syracuse, at the same time as Theron’s 
seizure of Himera. The years 483-482 to 480 are then left for 
the preparations against the Carthaginians. Megara at least 

^ Paus. vi, 10. i; Philostratos 20, 

^ SchoL Aeschin. in Ctes* 190: KaTaaraSGis vtto nXmvQs: €v Kafiapipr^ mrai/trjtfuaapLivmv twv 
Kafiapwatcav Bdvarov dvrjpeBr}, Bekker, Anecd, Gr, i. 232 : aTriOavG Se ef TAojvos rov 

UvpaKOvalov rvpdvyov, 

3 Olympia^ v, pp. 389 ff. ; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions^ no. 15 ; Pace, Camarina, 41, 
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cost Gelon a campaign and a siege. The Megarian oligarchs 
were responsible for the war ; in spite of the disparity of forces, 
it was they who provoked Gelon. Gelon won the support of 
the Megarian populace by inviting them to settle in Syracuse 
and giving them money through their leader, so that they 
disobeyed their magistrates. But in the sequel the oligarchs 
were unexpectedly rewarded with Syracusan citizenship ; the 
demos, which had no part in the war, was sold into slavery, on 
condition that they should be taken out of Sicily.^ Gelon had 
no use for a host of poor citizens, the population of Syracuse 
being already swollen with the Kamarinaians and Geloans. 
What he needed was the land of Megara, to round off his 
empire. The land became Syracusan, with its possessors, and 
Megara is never again heard of as a city. In 415 the site was 
deserted .3 

An inscription at Olympia^ tells of Megarian exiles received 
at Sehnus, more probably from Megara Hyblaia than from 
Megara Nisaia. The date is early in the fifth century, probably 
little before the fall of Megara. The conditions of the reception 
of the exiles, and arrangements about their possessions, were 
registered at Olympia, but are too ill preserved to give much 
information about the circumstances of the exiles or the con- 
stitution of Selinus. It is not even certain that the exiles were 
not from Megara Nisaia, but more probably they were from 
Megara Hyblaia. In that case the reference is to stasis slightly 
preceding the fall of the city and giving Gelon his opportunity. 
It appears from Herodotos that the rrax^is and the were 
not at unity. Perhaps a party within the oligarchy was driven 
out before the remainder of it declared war on Gelon. It is not 
possible that the inscription should refer to exiles who had 
escaped being sold after Gelon took the city, for it is implied 
that the exodus from Megara is continuing ([rjol 8e npoade 
e<f>evyov twv ypaiidroiv . . .) and that Megara stiU exists and return 
is possible. But it is likely that some Megarians escaped at the 
fail of the town, and they would naturaUy go to Selinus both 

^ Herod, vii. 156; Thuk. vi. 4; vi. 94; Polyainos i. 27. 3. I have used Polyainos* story to 
supplement Herodotos and Thukydides; it is surprising that he should preserve such a 
piece of secret history, but he often has a good Sicilian source, and his naming of the 
Megarian leader Diognetos (presumably a general) is circumstantial. 

2 Freeman, !. 389, wrongly supposes the demos of Megara was not Greek; there is no 
reason apart from this episode to suppose that they were not pure bred. 

3 Thuk. vi. 49. 4 : Miyapa ... a ipypa, 

^ Olympia^ Y^xiO, 22» 
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because it was their colony and because it was the city of 
Sicily farthest from Gelon’s reach. 

Though some of the poems in the book of Theognis are 
probably western, ^ I do not think that it is possible to draw 
any conclusions about the politics of Megara Hyblaia. The 
most urgent poems are certainly related to Old Greece, and 
either fall in 11. 1-254, which are agreed to be by Theognis of 
Old Megara, or in single poems such as 11. 667-82, 757-8, 945-8, 
which, on internal evidence, were composed east of the Ionian 
Sea. The central portion of the book, 11. 255-656, which has 
the best claim to be western, contains more gnomic and less 
intensely personal poetry. It may have been put together 
from a number of sources, not necessarily western. The iroAt? 
of 11. 541-2, for instance, may be Megara Hyblaia, or Syracuse, 
or perhaps not a city of Sicily. There is no real information 
about it in the hnes. 

The eAeyeta els rovs awBevras t&v SvpaKovaLoiv ev rfj rroXiopKla, 
recorded by Suidas as a work of Theognis, may have been "a 
poem on the Megarians who received S37racusan citizenship.^ 
The common view that it commemorated Hippokrates’ with- 
drawal from before Syracuse^ disregards Herodotos’ differentia- 
tion of the attack on Syracuse from the voXiopKia of Naxos, 
&c.,+ and the inappositeness of the partitive when all the 
Syracusans were saved except those who fell at the Heloros. 
No other appropriate siege of S3n:acuse is known and, if it is 
safe to believe that Suidas preserves anything like the title of 
the poem, it may well have been on those Megarians who 
became S5n:acusans after the siege of Megara. 

Euboia was treated in the same way as Megara, and dis- 
appears completely from history. What became of Leontinoi, 
Katane, and Naxos is not clear, as they are not mentioned 
under Gelon. It remained for Hieron to uproot their popula- 
tions, so probably they kept under Gelon the position they had 
under Hippokrates. 

It was clear in the late ’eighties that the time for a decisive 
conflict with the Phoenicians and Etruscans was approaching. 
Gelon and Theron in alliance had built up a strong league 
which included most of Greek Sicily. But their power had the 

^ 'WadQ-Gery, in Greek Poetry and Life, 

2 Suidas s.v. &€Qyvts, See Hwciison, Studies in Theognis, 295-7; he reads wtto Svpa- 

Kovalwv. 

3 Pareti, 92 ff. 

^ See above, p. 401. 
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result of hardening the opposition and driving all powers 
independent of them into the arms of Carthage. Anaxilas, 
holding the third great power of Sicily, was from the time of 
his seizure of the t5n:anny of Rhegion in direct conflict with the 
tyrants of Gela. He succeeded in winning Zankle from the 
Geloan alliance, but he had not the resources which Gelon con- 
trolled. When Gelon won Syracuse and built up his fleet of 
200 ships, Anaxilas could not but feel threatened. Either then 
or earlier, as a counter to the alliance of Gelon and Theron, he 
married Kydippe daughter of Terillos of Himera.^ Terillos was 
a Carthaginian ally, having $€Lvir] with Hamilcar. Anaxilas 
was drawn into the alliance of Carthage, the only power which 
could support him against Gelon. 

Selinus moved from Carthaginian friendship to Carthaginian 
alliance, as the only means of holding off Akragas. Meanwhile 
Gelon brought into his alliance the south-eastern cities, Syra- 
cuse and Megara, which had been indifferent. In the treatment 
of the Megarians, men of her mother city, Selinus had another 
cause for hating the tyrants of the patriotic alliance. It is likely 
that some exiles were received at Selinus, and helped to stiffen 
her policy. Indeed, there were many Sicilians who must have 
regarded a war to liberate barbarian Sicily as a mockery while 
they themselves were enslaved to the tyrant of another city. 
But Gelon and Theron were able to present the war as a holy 
war, and steadily made their preparations. Since his removal 
to Syracuse, Gelon was building up his fleet until it became one 
of the two greatest Greek fleets. The figure of 200 triremes in 
Herod, vii. 158 is a paper strength, but it may be taken that 
his fleet was about the equal of the new Athenian fleet, and far 
superior to any other Greek fleet. There may be this added 
point to the unwillingness of the Athenian envoy at S5n:acuse 
to allow Gelon the command of the fleet. The other figures, 
20,000 hoplites, 2,000 horse, 2,000 bowmen, and 2,000 slingers, 
may represent without undue exaggeration the whole force 
which Gelon could command. The high proportion of horse, 
which had been Hippokrates’ strength and was an arm capable 
of more development on the wide plains of Sicily than in Greece, 
is important. It is uncertain how many of the men were mer- 
cenaries, but about 10,000 were admitted by Gelon to citizen- 
ship.2 The mercenary and the citizen forces may have been 
about equal, and the light-armed doubtless included Sikel sub- 

* Herod. viL 165. ^ Diod, xi. 72. 
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jects. Diodoros’ figure of 50,000 foot and 5,000 horse under 
Gelon’s own command at Himera is hardly reliable. ^ 

Gelon’s preparations for war included a large issue of coinage. 
In the seven years of his reign the mint of Syracuse used over 
200 pairs of dies.^ For his first issue in 485 he borrowed dies 
and personnel to inaugurate his coinage at Syracuse, ^ and new 
issues follow every few months. There is no evidence of the 
source of his silver. His wife Damarata is said to have given 
her ornaments to be made into coin.'^ One of Plutarch’s anec- 
dotes about Gelon says that he raised a war loan from the 
citizens of Syracuse. s This is in Plutarch one of the many 
stories of Gelon’s just dealings with the people, like that of the 
assembly in which he laid down his dpxq.^ It may be accepted 
that Gelon had to find money from every possible source to 
pay his troops. His copious coinage shows that his finance was 
successful. 

The occasion of the war came when Theron expelled Terillos 
from Himera and attached it to his own empire.’ Terillos 
appealed to the Carthaginians and especially his friend Hamil- 
car the suffete to restore him, and was warmly supported by 
his son-in-law Anaxilas, who gave his own children to Hamilcar 
as hostages. The Carthaginians are said to have spent three 

^ xL 21. 

2 Boehringer, Die Munzen von Syrakus, 75. 

3 Ibid. 79 f. 

^ Hesykh. S.V. dijiiapeTiov. voyLiaiia ivSiKeXia vtto FeXcovos KOirev^ imBovarjs avrip Arjfiapirrjs 
€Ls avTov rov Koapov. The Damareteion was struck from the Carthaginian indemnity after 
Himera (see below, p. 426), and the occasion on which Damareta sacrificed her jewellery 
must have been before the war. 

S Plut. Apophth, Gel, 3 : alrcav Se xpij/jiara rovs TToXlras, iuel idopvPriaaVf alretv elTrev, ws 
dnoSmacop, /cal amScoKe perd top TroXepov, 

^ See below, p. 427. 

7 Marconi makes the suggestion {N Sc, 1930, 555 fi.) that the fort of Castronovo, which 
commands the pass on the road from Akragas to Himera, was built when Himera first 
came under the sway of Akragas. It was certainly built for the purpose of guarding the pass, 
but probably at a later date than the early fifth century. The walls, of two periods, one 
marking an extension and one an elaboration of the defence of the gate, are the chief re- 
remains, The pottery, almost entirely black-glaze fragments, is not sufficient to give a 
date. Mr. D. F. Allen, who has made a special study of the Greek walls of Sicily and Italy, 
is of the opinion that Castronovo is of the fourth or third century. On the route from Akragas 
to Panormos and Himera see Pace, ACS A, i. 438. It is suggested by Mingazzini (MA, xxxvL 
665) that exiles from Himera, descendants of the founder, were received by the Akragantines 
and settled at the small Greek town of Ravanusa (see above, p. 138). This is acutely argued 
from an archaic inscription found at Ravanusa (loc. cit., fig. 23) recording My los son of Sakon 
and Sakon son of Mylos. The name Sakon is otherwise known as that of a founder of Himera 
(Thuk, vi. 5. 1), and this may be a descendant; the name Mylos recalls the Myletidai, who 
joined in the colonization of Himera, If Mingazzini is right, these will be oligarchic exiles 
driven out of Himera by Terillos. 
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years in preparations. i This would put Terillos’ expulsion in 
483 or possibly the year before. Gelon finished his round-up in 
eastern Sicily in 483 or 482, and could devote the next years 
to military and naval preparations. 

In 481 the Greeks in council sent an appeal to Gelon to assist 
the alliance against the Persians. The details of the negotiations 
are obviously unhistorical, set speeches in which the Spartan 
and Athenian envoys rudely reject Gelon’s mildly preferred 
claims to command at least a part of the combined forces.^ 
There is a strong vein of comedy running through the speeches 
of Syagros and the unnamed Athenian, and Freeman may be 
right in thinking that Herodotos’ source was a comedy in the 
style of Epikharmos ridiculing the pretensions of the niother 
country.3 But some points are worthy of close attention. A 
summary of the forces of Gelon is included. The offer to feed 
the Greek army is important. Whether it was made or not, it 
was what the Greeks most needed and what they were most 
likely to get from Gelon. When the Carthaginians were already 
preparing to invade Sicily, it was impossible that the Greeks 
should expect military support from Gelon, or that he should 
think for one moment of giving it. It was uncritical patriotism 
which asserted that Gelon was preparing to send aid to the 
Greeks when he was surprised by the Carthaginian invasion. 
Herodotos gives it as what Aeyerat . . . vno r&v iv SiKeXirj 
oiKrifidvcDv ; in Diodoros it has become matter of history. 

Diodoros’ account of the embassy, in the summary we have 
of it, differs in no point from Herodotos.'^ Polybios turns it 
completely round, making Gelon send an embassy to the Greek 
assembly at Corinth.® It is unlikely that Polybios or his source 
had authority for this, for the details of Gelon’s offer are as in 
Herodotos. He probably followed Ephoros, who toned down 
the Sicilian bias in Herodotos. He makes the_ Greeks return a 
TT pay liar iKoyrarov a/noKpip^a, in his patriotic opinion, to Gelon s 
offer, which contrasts with the rudeness of the answer in 
Herodotos, and reduces the psychological improbability by 
saying that Gelon’s offer was a spontaneous one, not made 
in answer to a request from the Greeks.® But he adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the facts. Polybios takes this occasion to 
protest against Timaios’ bias in favour of Sicily and S5nraGuse. 

^ Herod, vii. iS7“^4 ; Diod. x. 33-4, xi. i ; 26. 4. 
rx.33. 

^ See Pared, 127 


^ Diod. xi. I. 5. 

3 ii. 178, 418, 515. 
3 Polyb. xii. 26^. 
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But this bias is present already in Herodotos, though he pro- 
vides the means of distinguishing what the Sicilians said from 
the truth.^ It is implied already in Pindar’s phrase ’EXXdS' 
e^iXKwv ^apeias 8ovXlas.^ It has coloured all the evidence on 
which we have to form our opinion of Gelon. 

What Gelon did was to send Kadmos, that just man, to 
Delphi with a large sum of money, KapahoKriaovra t^v pLaxrjv rrj 
TteaUra.i. By this Herodotos means the war with the Persians. 
If they were successful, Kadmos was to make submission on 
behalf of Gelon. It has been suggested that Gelon’s intention 
was to have something to fall back on if he was defeated in 
Sicily. It is quite impossible to determine what motive or 
combination of motives he had, but in support of Herodotos is 
the medism of Delphi, which would make it a good go-between 
if Gelon found it necessary to make a nominal submission. 

Herodotos regards the Carthaginian invasion as coming out 
of the blue. It was mere accident that it coincided with the 
Persian invasion, and that Himera was fought on the same 
day as Salamis. Aristotle used the synchronization as an 
example of unmeaning coincidence.^ Other historians were not 
certain whether Himera was fought on the same day as 
Thermopylai or Salamis, but agreed that the two battles 
happened at exactly the same time. Holm’s suggestion that 
Himera was fought in the year before the Persian invasion is 
therefore not happy. 

Herodotos did not see the victory of Himera as more than 
an incident which prevented Gelon from sending men to help 
the Greeks. But from details in his narrative, notably the 
synchronization and the importance attached to the embassy, 
it appears that the Sicilians already saw it in its proper light 
as a conclusive victory over the barbarians. Pindar couples it 
with Salamis and Plataiai.® But it was left for later historians, 
not Sicilian only, to make capital of this double front against 
barbarism. There are many versions, all derived from Ephoros, 
which emphatically deny that the S3mchronization was co- 
incidence, and assert that there was a Persian-Carthaginian 
understanding.^ The simplest form is that Xerxes sent an 

^ Cf, Grundy, The Great Persian 575, distinguishing the Greek from the Sicilian 
sources of Herodotos for the account of the embassy and of Himera. 

^ Pyth A, 3 Herod, vii. 166; Arist. P^^^L 1459® 25. 

4 Thermopylai: Diod. xi. 24. 1. ^ PythA»75’~So, 

^ Justin xix, 1. 10; Biod. xi, i. 4 and cf. xi. 20. i; SchoL Pyth, i. 1462 (in two versions). 
Justin carries the embassy back to the reign of Darius, and confuses with it the interference 
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embassy to the Carthaginians, and it was agreed that they 
should invade Sicily in great force at the same time as he 
invaded Greece. Tins is not in itself impossible, for though 
Persia had not, even since the conquest of Kyrene, come into 
direct relations with Carthage, her Phoenician subjects could 
have carried her messages. On the other hand, though 
Herodotos’ silence is not in itself conclusive, Aristotle denies 
any causal connexion.^ The story of a formal embassy may be 
rejected and, indeed, the Ephorean reconstruction is too neat 
not to be artificial : embassy from the Greeks to Gelon, embassy 
from the Persians to Carthage ; Gelon ready to help the Greeks, 
Persians and Carthaginians ready to help one another after 
they had defeated their own enemies ; a splendid opening for 
panhellenic rhetoric. But the Persians were interested in the 
western Greeks, as Demokedes’ voyages with Persian officers 
to collect information for the king shows.^ The Greek embassy 
to Gelon tried to persuade him that he was threatened as well 
as they, and that the Persians would come to Sicily if they 
were successful in Greece.^ This may have been a reasonable 
expectation ; if Gelon’s motive in sending Kadmos to Delphi 
was indeed to buy off the Persians, he may have beheved it. 

50 the known fact of the Carthaginian preparations for an in- 
vasion of Sicily, following a warfare which had gone on since 
Dorieus, fitted weU with Xerxes’ plans. The ‘understanding’ 
between Persians and Carthaginians can be no more than this, 
that the two powers which had long been preparing to invade 
Greek lands chose to do it in the same season. This prevented 
either western or mainland Greeks from helping the other, if 
they had been so minded, and may have been no accident. 

The Carthaginian invasion^ was led by Hamilcar, son of 
Mago, who had commanded in Sardinia,s a Syracusan 

with Carthaginian religion which other secondary authorities assign to Gelon as part of 
the terms after Himera (Plutarch, ApophtL Geh i; SchoL Find. Pyth ii. 2). The scholiast 
to Pindar quotes Ephoros, saying that Pindar read of the embassy in his Ephoros: €Ikos 

51 rats ^Ej>6pov laropiais ivrvxovra rov ntvBapoVj eiTjKoXovditjKdvat avrov avrtp, taro pet yap 
'^E^opos ktX. 

^ Pareti (127 ff.) believes that Aristotle intended directly to contradict Ephoros. 

2 Herod, iii. 136. 3 Herod, vii. 157. 

^ The main ancient account of the campaign and battle of Himera is in Diodoros xi. 
20 ff. Herodotos is concerned only with the fate of Hamilcar (vii. 166-7). The foundation 
of the topography has been laid by L. Mauceri (MA, xviii. 385 ff.), who may be followed for 
the campaign of 480, though for the siege of 409 he allows too great an extension of the city 
since 480. Pareti gives an admirable account ^p. 113 ff.) which I follow. 

s Justin xix. I. Cf. above, p. 333. Herod, vii. 165 gives his father’s name as Hanno, 
but the text may be corrupt ; cf. Macan, ad loc. 
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motlier.’^ Its strength is given by Herodotos as 300,000, includ- 
ing Libyans, Iberians, Sardinians, and Corsicans; modern 
opinion allows a tenth of that figure.^ Diodoros adds 200 ships 
of war 3 as well as 3,000 transports. This is a figure equal to the 
paper strength of Gelon’s fleet. Theron probably had few ships, 
nor were any of the other combatants, except Anaxilas, naval 
powers. Hamilcar lost the transports with his cavalry and 
chariots in a storm (as Pareti points out, these were added to 
his forces by Timaios, and had to be got rid of somehow ; in 
fact, he relied on his Greek allies for cavalry, as will be seen 
below) but with his main force sailed safely into Panormos 
harbour. 

From Panormos he marched on Himera, under Terillos’ 
guidance, and established a camp to the west of the town, with 
his ships drawn up on the beach. The town stood on a low 
hill about a mile from the sea, on the west bank of the river 
Himeras (Fiume Grande). Its port was at the mouth of the 
river, where there was perhaps a suburb. To the west and 
south are other low hills stretching to the Fiume Torto, across 
which the imposing mass of Monte San Calogero rises to 4,000 
feet .4 On one of these hills Hamilcar had his army encamped. 
He made a demonstration against Himera, and Theron, who 
was in command there, sent off at once to Gelon for support. 
Gelon led up from Syracuse an army of 50,000 foot and 5,000 
horse — ^the figures, though smaller than those given for the 
Carthaginians, are stiU unreliable. He encamped outside the 
city to the south, and his cavalry won an immediate success 
over the Carthaginian foragers. Letters from Hamilcar to his 
Selinuntine allies appointing a rendezvous for their cavalry 
fell into Gelon’s hands. Gelon sent out his cavalry to ride to 
Hamilcar’s naval camp, as had been arranged for the Selinun- 
tines. They did so, were received by the Carthaginian outposts, 
and surprised Hamilcar as he was sacrificing. He was killed or, 
according to a Carthaginian story recorded by Herodotos,® 

Herod, vii. 166. i. 2 Herod, vii. 165; Diod. xi. 20, 2 ; Pareti, 147. 

3 XL I. 5; 'ttXuovs t&v hiaKooioiVf xi. 20. 2. The manuscript reading in the latter passage 
is retained by Pareti (p. 140) as representing Timaios’ inflated figure. 

^ See map in Pareti, map I. 

5 Jliis story states that Hamilcar threw himself into the flames when after a long day’s 
action he saw his troops give way. It is thus in complete contradiction with Diodoros’ 
account, according to which Hamilcar’s death preceded the main action. But it should be 
noted that Herodotos, while relating the Carthaginian story, does not vouch for its truth ; 
secondly, that he does not place Hamilcar’s death in the land as opposed to the naval camp 
(as Pareti, 152 ; Macan, ad loc.), as he speaks of only one camp. 
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threw himself into the flames as a sacrifice. The ships were set 
on fire. As this success was signalled to him, Gelon attacked 
the main Carthaginian camp, and Theron and the Himeraians 
sallied out of the town.J The victory was complete, the Car- 
thaginian fleet was burnt, and there was no way of escape for 
the survivors. Twenty ships are said to have escaped burning 
and picked up stragglers, but were wrecked on the way home, so 
that a boatload of men only came safe to Carthage to tell of the 
defeat. Some men fled to a strong hill in the neighbourhood, but 
were compelled to surrender owing to lack of water. Large num- 
bers of prisoners were taken, others were picked up wandering 
about the country-side, especially in the territory of Akragas. 

Nothing is heard of any naval action by Gelon, though two 
minor sources speak in general terms of a Greek naval victory.^ 
The Carthaginian fleet was drawn up on the beach at Himera 
and waited quietly to be burnt. When he sailed into Panormos 
harbour Hamilcar said that the war was as good as over.^ His 
fear may have been not only of the storm which miraculously 
destroyed his cavalry and chariots without harming the 
infantry, but also of the Greek fleet. An attack while he was 
in heavy order and encumbered with transports might have 
cut him off before he landed in Sicily. Probably the chief of 
Selinus’ services to him was that the allies could not use the 
ports of Selinus and Mazara to wait for the Carthaginian fleet. 
This may have been another reason, in addition to TeriUos’ 
guidance, why the Carthaginians came to the north side of the 
island, instead of to Selinus. If Hamilcar had landed at Selinus 
and advanced against Akragas he would have had a stronger 
city to attack, and would also have been exposed to annoyance 
from the sea. 

Gelon marched his forces overland to Himera, and nothing 
is heard of his fleet during the campaign. Nor is anything 
heard of Anaxilas, for all his zeal in TeriUos’ cause. It is tempt- 
ing to think that Anaxilas’ and Gelon’s fleet neutralized one 
another. Anaxilas could hold the Straits with many fewer than 
200 ships. 

I suggest tentatively that Khromios was Gelon’s admiral. 
He had won his spurs under Hippokrates at the Heloros, and 
had married a sister of Gelon. He was a man of war, and spent 

^ No mention of Theron’s action is made by Diodoros. It is inferred by Pareti (156 ff.) 
on the basis of general probability and of Polyaen. i. 28. 

^ Schoi. Pind. Pyth» i. 146^1 Pans. vL 19. 7. 


3 Diod. xL 20. 2. 
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his life irapa Tre^o/Soat? Ittttois re va&v r’ ev fiaxais-^ But there is 
no mention of his service at Himera. After the naming of the 
Heloros, Pindar continues, 

TO. 8’ aXXais afiepats 

TToAAa /lev iv Kovlq, to. 8e yeirovi, TTOvrcp ^daopai,.^ 

No naval action of Gelon or Hieron is known except Kyme, but 
there must have been others, and it is most improbable that 
there was not some action in 480. If it was not against the 
Carthaginians but against Anaxilas, that would explain why 
the historians do not mention it, and why Anaxilas’ part in the 
Himera campaign is not mentioned. 

Hagesias the lamid also took part in some naval action: 

aKtvSwoi S’ dperal 

ovre Trap’ dvSpdmv ovr ev vaval KoiXacs 

Compare also the nautical metaphors at the end of the ode.^ 
He was above all a soldier, dja^orepov pudvriv r’ dyadov Kal Sovpl 
p.dpvaaQai, SO the reference is more likely to be naval than 
commercial. Either in 480 or at some other date he served 
at sea. 

The single battle of Himera was decisive. The Carthagi- 
nians, in fear that Gelon would make a descent on Africa, sent 
ambassadors to ask for peace. This was granted on very 
moderate terms — the pa3nnent of an indemnity of 2,000 talents 
and construction of two temples in which the terms of the 
treaty were to be recorded.® It is added that Gelon with his 
customary humanity obliged the Carthaginians to give up 
human sacrifice.^ To the payment of 2,000 talents the Car- 
thaginians added a crown of gold of the value of a hundred 
talents, a present to Gelon’s wife Damareta, who had aided with 
her counsel the petition of the ambassadors for peace. From 
this money was struck the famous Damareteion, the com- 
memorative decadrachm or, as the Sicilians called it, fifty-litre 
piece,’ one of the most splendid of Greek coins. With it is 
associated the copious and beautiful issues of the mints of 
Syracuse and Leontinoi after 480.® 

After the battle, Diodoros says, Gelon came unarmed into 
the armed assembly of the Syracusan people to give an account 

^ Find. iVem. ix. 34. ^ IL 42-3. 

3 OL vi g-io. ; . ^ ILiooff. : , 

5 Died. xi. 26. 2, ^ Schol. Find. Pyth ii. 2 j Plot. Apophth Gel. i. 

7 See above, p. 190, s Boehringer, Die Munzen mn Syrakus, 36 ff. 
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of his actions, and was hailed as evepyerrjs, acoTi^p, and /SactAev?.^ 
The association of the two first terms shows that, even if 
Diodoros’ language is exact, ^acriXevs is to be regarded only as 
an honorific appellation, not as a constitutional title. But it is 
most improbable that Diodoros preserves anything like the 
terms of a resolution ; the most that can be said is that he may 
truly represent the state of feeling in Syracuse at the time. 
Aelian gives the same story, in two halves ; the central part of 
it is that Gelon offered to lay down his apxq, and that a statue 
of him unarmed was set up in the temple of Hera.^ The statue 
may be historical, and may have in a later generation helped 
to give the story form. Polyainos is yet more definite. Gelon 
was elected arparr^yos avroKpdrcop for the war against the Car- 
thaginians ; after Himera he gave an account of his ofiice in the 
assembly, invited the Srjixos to elect another such general, was 
re-elected, and so from arparrjyos became tyrant.^ Finally, 
Diodoros says that the precedent for Dionysios’ position of 
arpaTrjyos avroKpdrcop was Gelon’s command at Himera, under 
that title.'^ On these passages has been founded a view of Gelon 
as a constitutional monarch, with the title of arparriyos avro- 
Kpdrojp before Himera, of ^aaiXevs after, conferred by Syracusan 
assemblies. 

There is no good evidence that either Gelon or Hieron had 
any constitutional position at S37racuse. In his dedication from 
the spoils of Himera, where he might be expected to use a title 
of honour if he had one, Gelon calls himself simply nXojv d 
Jeii'ofiev[eos'] . . . Svpa<p6aLos.^ Hieron also makes a dedication 
in his own name and the Syracusans’ in the terms ‘Idpcav 6 
A€ivop,iveos Kai toI UvpaKocnoL.^ Polyzalos is the only one of 
the Deinomenids to call himself officially ^aartXevs and he was 
obliged to retract. ^ 

Herodotos’ usage of terms, as noticed above,® is not always 
exact; but he never calls Gelon anything but tyrant, though 
he puts the address <5 ^amXev SvpaKouioiv into the mouth of the 
Athenian spokesman.® Diodoros seldom gives Gelon or Hieron 
a title, but in xi. 38. 7 he uses i^aaiXevaev, i^aatXevae of both 
Gelon and Hieron ; the verb may, however, be used generally, 
and need not imply a specific title of pamXevs. 

^ xi. 26. 2 VH vL II ; xiiL sy, 

^ L 27. I. xiii. 94. 

s Tod^ GiJJ, no. 17. ®Tod, no. 22. 

7 Vi^ade-Ge^, 1933, loi ® See p. 385. 

® Herod, vii. 161. i; cf. 156. 3; 163. i ; Thuk. vi. 4; vi. 94. 
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It is clear that none of the tyrants of Syracuse was officially 
or semi-officially called ^aaiXevs or GTparrjyo? avTOKpdrwp. The 
title of aTpaTTjyos avroKparcop, and its implications, must have 
been assumed by Dionysios and applied in his time to Gelon. 
The position of first man in a democratic state, and the title of 
aTpar-qyos by which he went, were both evolved at Athens in 
the course of the fifth century; arparrjyos avroKpdrwp could 
have no meaning in Gelon’s time and circumstances d The 
position which he held in the Himera campaign could be 
untechnicaUy so described, but it is unlikely that it was 
specially conferred and certain that it had no pohticai implica- 
tions. Gelon’s army was his own, not that of the S5n:acusan 
people; he ruled Syracuse by right of conquest. Both the 
Garaoroi and the demos had submitted themselves to him, the 
latter in war. He may have had some position as an informal 
SmXXdKTTjs or alavp.v'qT'qs, but this was not the origin of his 
power, nor did he need it as justification. 

The later historians regarded Gelon’s rule as a Golden Age. 
His TT/jaoTr^? and his clemency to defeated enemies and to all 
his neighbours are the qualities which Diodoros praises. ^ He 
grew old in his kingship and was held in high honour. It was a 
time of peace and plenty; like a later tyrant, he led out his 
people to ‘the battle of the grain ’.^ The memory of his good 
rule preserved the power of his house to Hieron and Thrasy- 
boulos, and his fame was kept alive by contrast with later 
t 5 n:ants of S 5 T:acuse, first Hieron and Thrasyboulos, then 
Dionysios; the point is well made by Plutarch, koX pirjv av 
rvpawets 8td JcAoiva mcrrevffel^, Sid ere Se ouSely erepos viorev- 
driaeraiA There were wonderful scenes at his death. Though 
he had directed that his funeral should keep within the Syra- 
cusan law which forbade costly funerals, the Syracusan crowd 
followed his corpse to his wife’s property at the Nine Towers, 
and built a magnificent tomb. It was destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians in the course of the war with Agathokles, but nothing 
could destroy his immortal fame. 

This reputation rests almost entirely, so far as we know, on 
his victory at Himera. He had the good fortune to die within 
two years of it, before more recent events clouded the memory. 
If he had been judged on his treatment of Megara and Euboia, 

^ SeeScliQdejStraiegos Autokrator, 

2 xi. 23, 38, 67; xiii. 36; cf. Aelian, FH xiii. 37. 

3 Plut. Apophth Gel. 2, Dion. 5. 
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his fame would have been less bright. But he seems to have 
been genuinely popular, and apart from hardships inflicted in 
war or policy, after the example of Hippokrates, he may have 
had a gentler side to his nature. His character is not so well 
known as Hieron’s, because no poet celebrated his victories and 
won his friendship. But he had a shrewd wit, and as well as 
silly stories about his childhood and his dog^ there are anecdotes 
with a more genuine ring. Some of his sayings in Herodotos 
may come from his own mouth, S^ju.ov etvai avvoiKirnia dxapirco- 
rarov, and perhaps outcu Si) FeXcovos (ivrjaTis. He was said to be 
a/LiouCTOTaTos-,2 to point the contrast with Hieron. Plutarch tells 
the story of the dinner-party at which all the other guests 
played the lyre as it was brought round, but he called for his 
horse and leapt on it in the dining-room. ^ That is to say, he 
was a soldier, and his accomphshments a soldier’s. He began 
his career in Hippokrates’ service, and after twenty years' 
assiduous campaigning was probably the foremost general of 
his day ; but we have hardly the slightest details of his battles. 
Certainly he had a military power second to no Greek state. 

The victory of Himera was splendidly commemorated both 
in Sicily and outside it. Apart from the two temples which the 
Carthaginians were bound by the peace treaty to build (whether 
these were to be in Sicily or Carthage) ,4 Gelon built from the 
spoils temples of Demeter and Kore in Neapolis, the quarter 
of Syracuse built to house his new settlers.® Another temple 
was built at Himera, in the port-suburb. Its foundations have 
been excavated and have yielded a fine series of marble lion’s- 
head spouts, now in Palermo Museum.^ It was begun soon after 
480 and finished in the decade 470-460. ’ It is not known to 
whom the temple was dedicated — ^perhaps to Zeus Eleutherios, 
whom Pindar names in the opening hne of an ode for Ergoteles 
of Himera.8 Most of the great temples of Akragas which line 
the steep seaward scarp of the south side of the city, including 

^ Diod. X. 29 — Tzetzes iv. 266; Aelian, VH i. i^yHA vi. 62; Philistos fr. 44 Muiler, ap, 
Pliny, iVH viii. 40. 144. 

2 Aelian, VH iv, 15. ^ ApophthegmataGelonis, ^, 

^ Freeman, ii, 210, thinks in Carthage; Holm, Busolt (6r. Ges, ii. 4)> Pareti and 

others, one at Carthage, one at Syracuse (Pareti, 164). See n. 7 for another suggestion, 
s Diod. xi. 26. 7 ; cf. Cic. Verr, li- iv. 53. 1 19. ^ Marconi, Hhnera. 

7 Ibid. 53. On pp. 164 ff. Marconi suggests that this is one of the two temples built at 
the expense of the Carthaginians, and was on the site of the naval camp where the fate of 
the battle was decided with Hamilcar’s death. For reasons why the naval camp cannot 
have been so far east see Pareti, 143, n. 2. ■ ■ 

8 , 0 /,xii.,T.. 
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the colossal Olympieion with its bold innovations of plan and 
its gigantic human figures reinforcing its pilasters, ^ were built 
in the period following Himera, and it is likely that some of 
them commemorate the victory ; but there is no direct evidence. 

Many of the spoils were nailed up in the temples of Himera, 
others carried back to Syracuse and sent to the sanctuaries of 
Greece, Olympia, and Delphi. Those at Olympia are recorded 
by Pausanias (a statue of Zeus and three linen corslets, in a 
treasury called the Treasury of the Carthaginians) ^ but are not 
otherwise known. The offerings at Delphi consisted of four 
round bases, each supporting a golden Nike and tripod, with 
the epigram ascribed to Simonides 

(fyrjfu reXwv\ ‘lipcava, UoXvlrjXov, &paav^ovXov, 

■nalhas Jeivofievevs rovs rplmSas 9ip.evai, 

^dp^apa viK^aavras edvr/, rroXXriv Se rrapaoxelv 
avp,paxov ''EXXr]aiv is iXevdepvqv. 

Each base had a separate dedicatory inscription. Part of those 
of Gelon and Hieron have survived ; that of Gelon reads : 


riXcuv 6 detvojLt^[eos'] | dviOrjKe rcuTrdXXwvi [ Evpapomos. 

Tov TpwroSa : /cat rrjv : NiicfjV : elpyaGaro : Bicov AioScopov vios MiX-qaios.* 


The golden tripods are described by Bakkhylides in speaking 
of Hieron’s glory :5 

Xdpmei S’ VTTO pap/napvyais d xpvffds 
vtpiSaiSdXTOjp rpiiToScov aradiuraiv 
irdpoide vaov, rodi. peyiarov dXaos 
0oi^ov Trapd KaaraXias peidpois 
AeX^ol Sienovai. 

Such was the glory of Himera. It is surprising that nothing 
is heard of any attempt by Gelon and Theron to follow up their 
victory and drive the Phoenicians out from the west of Sicily. 
The Akragantines won a victory over Motye, from the spoils 


^ Diod. xiii 82; Robertson, 122 ff.; Pace, ikf- 4 , xxviii. 173 If.; Marconi, Boll. d’Artej vi 
(1926), 33 ff. ; RIASA, i (1929), 185 ff. 

■ '2 ■V1.T9. 7. 

3 SchoL Find, Pyth. i, 152& (Simon, fr. 141 Bergk); Anth. Pal. vi. 214 and Suidas s.v. 
zfap€Tioi; have a slightly different version introducing the coupiet : 

€ Karov XLTpwv Kal irevryKOvra raXdvrwv 
haperCov xpvaov^rds h^Karas h^Karav. 

^ Tod, ® J, no. 17 ; Diod. xi. 26. 7; Theopomp. ap. Athen. 231/ (fr. 189 Grenfell and 
Hunt). There is a considerable modem literature (see Tod, loc. cit.; Pareti, 173 ff.; Pace, 
ACS A, iii. 725 ff.), and questions of the recorded weights of the tripods and the gold of 
Damareta (read JapapsTelov for Japeriov) are very complicated. s Bakkh. iii. 17 ff. 
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of which they dedicated at Ol5iTnpia a group of bronze boys, 
the work of Kalamis.^ Kalamis belongs to the generation after 
the Persian Wars (his only dated work is the monument of 
Hieron’s Olympic victory, dedicated after Hieron’s death in 
467-466 by his son), 2 so this Akragantine victory probably 
belongs to the years after Himera. At this period Motye puts 
the eagle and crab of Akragas on her coins, with the legend 
sometimes in Greek, sometimes in Punic, characters. ^ So also 
does Eryx .4 

Selinus and Rhegion abandoned the Carthaginian alliance. 
Selinus is not heard of until the ’fifties, when she was, it appears, 
at war with Egesta.s Her great temples show that she, as well 
as Akragas and Syracuse, shared the general well-being which 
followed the return of peace. Anaxilas of Rhegion accepted 
the Syracusan direction and was admitted to the circle of 
tyrants bound together by dynastic marriages by the marriage 
of his daughter to Hieron.^ The Attic standard of weight was 
now introduced into the coinage of Rhegion, under S5nracusan 
influence.^ It was most probably in 480 that Anaxilas’ team 
of mules was victorious at Olympia.^ The strength of his hold 
on Rhegion and Messana was unaffected by his backing the 
wrong side at Himera, and when he died in 476 his tyranny 
was preserved for his sons by his servant Mikythos.® 

The Carthaginians themselves were by no means completely 
knocked out, for a few years later Pindar speaks of a fresh 
invasion as something to be feared and hardly avoided.^® But 
for seventy years Sicily had rest from the scourge of Car- 
thaginian invasion, until the Athenians had shown the Car- 
thaginians the way to the walls of Syracuse. In this, as in 
other respects, Himera marks the end of an epoch. The most 
splendid period of Sicilian history was at hand, when the poets 
of Greece thronged Hieron’s court, the magnificent temples 
whose ruins still adorn the site of Akragas were built, the 
Sicilian cities issued some of the finest coins ever struck. 
Though wars, internal and external, do not cease, the genera- 
tion after Himera is one of peace and prosperity and the 
triumphs which ennoble it are those of art and literature. As 

^ Paus. V. 25. 5. . ^ Pans. vi. 12. i. 

3 Head, 158. For the hellenization of Motye see above, p. 334. 

4 Head, 138. 

5 Biod. xi. 86, JG xiv. 268; cf. Freeman, ii. 338 F,, 549 if. 

6 Schol. Find. L 112. ^ So Mr. E. S. G. Robinson. 

® Cf. above, p. 398. ^ Diod. xi, 48. 2. iVm. ix. 28 f. 
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in Greece the Persian Wars mark the end of archaism and 
are succeeded by the full glory of the Athens of Kimon and 
Perikles, so in Sicily the battle of Himera is the last stage of 
the growing' up of the colonies. As the British colonies found 
their nationhood at Anzac and their full independence in the 
years which followed, so it is not too fanciful to take Himera 
as the sign that the Sicilian colonies were now the equal of 
the cities of Greece. Already they had cast off most of their 
economic and cultural dependence on Old Greece which is the 
mark of their archaic period. Now they proved themselves 
the saviours of western Hellenism as Athens was of eastern. The 
Deinomenids boasted rightly in their epigram at Delphi of the 
friendly hand their victory over the barbarians extended to 
the free Greeks. Pindar said the same thing in even fewer 
words: ^EXXdh^ eieXKcov ^apeCas SovXtagJ 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE 

The following alternative chronology has been proposed by Pareti (ch. ii) 
and is accepted by Hackforth in CAH, iv, ch. xi. 

c. 499-492 Kleandros. 

c. 492-485 Hippokrates. 

(492-491) Samians at Zankle. 

491-490 Capture of Kamarina: attack on Syracuse, 

486-485 Death of Hippokrates. 

485 second half Gelon tyrant of Gela. 

484 first half Gelon takes Syracuse. 

484-483 Transplantation of Kamarinaians. 

483-482 or 482-481 Undertakings against Megara and Euboia. 

480-479 Battle of Himera. 

This table, except the first four entries (i.e. from the death of Hippokrates down- 
wards), is set out by Pareti on p. 46. He does not vouch for the earlier dates 
on the table within a year, but the dates which I have put down are those 
which he states in the text to be most plausible. He uses two sets of arguments 
in maintaining this chronology: that the known acts of Hippokrates cannot 
be confined to the years before 491, the traditional date of Geion's succession, 
and that the dating of Gelon's succession to that year is invalid. 

To take the latter point first : Pareti (pp. 46-9) explains the date 491-490 as a 
confusion of the capture of Syracuse by Gelon tyrant of Gela (484) with the war 
against the Syracusans which led to the siege of Syracuse by Gelon, still Hip- 
pokrates' hipparch, which he dates to 491-490. But he fails to prove that Pau- 
sanias and Dionysios have the same source (see above, p. 410). In favour 
of the date 485-484 for Gelon's seizure of power at his first argument 
(pp. 30-1) is that Diodoros (xi. 38) speaks of his death in 478-477 after a seven 
years' rule, which should include his Geloan period as well as his Syracusan: 

I i, 75. 
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for lie says of Gelon only of Hieron i^amXevae r(x>v Evpamaloiv. 

The truth is that the chronographers neglected the Geloan period, and began 
Gelon's rule with his transference to S5n:acuse. Aristotle gives only the length 
of the tyranny at Syracuse, overlooking Gelon's rule at Gela and the rule 
of Kleandros and Hippokrates whom he succeeded. Eusebius gives a date 
for Gelon’s seizure of Syracuse, but none for any event connected with the 
Geloan tyranny. The early historians of Sicily all had a Syracusan#outIook, 
and Gelon's capture of Syracuse was a more important epoch than his tyranny 
at Gela. 

Gelon’s rule at Syracuse is agreed to belong, within a year, to 485-478, It 
was seven years and a few months, according to Aristotle [PoL 1315^ 34), 
whose phrase Trepl *I4po}va Kal PiXoava 'irepl SvpaKovaas (sc. rvpavvig) excludes 
the Geloan period. Diodoros’ iTTraerij xpovov is the same figure. However 
much the Geloan period be minimized (Pareti speaks of 'una decina di mesi ’), 
an exact figure of seven years plus some months for the Syracusan period and a 
rough seven years for the combined rule at Gela and Syracuse cannot both be 
right. On Pareti's reckoning, Diodoros should have written eight for seven. 
It is a possible approximation, but it is more likely that his source spoke only 
of the seven years' Syracusan period. The evidence for Gelon's beginning at 
Gela in 491-490 is not irrefragable ; but the case for 485-484 is, in itself, weak. 
It could be upheld only if it were proved that Hippokrates cannot have died 
so early as 491. It would be tempting to allow a little more time for the 
events which follow the refounding of Kamarina; but I have endeavoured 
above to show that the acts of Hippokrates may be fitted into the years 
498-491, and think that Herodotos has recorded ail his most important 
campaigns (see above, p. 402 f). Pareti demands too long for the affair of 
the Samians, and insists that the attack on Leontinoi came after this affair^ 
assuming that the order of Herod, vii. 154 is chronological. I think it far 
more probable that the Samian affair was over in 493, and that the siege of 
Leontinoi comes after Zankle entered Hippokrates' alliance and before the 
arrival of the Samians, the TroXiopda of vii. 154 not being part of the events 
of vi. 23-4. I am also unconvinced by the arguments by which Pareti draws 
out the resettlement of Kamarina towards 488 (cf. note on pp. 407 ff.). These 
are negative arguments only, showing that the traditional view is tenable. 
There is also a strong argument against Pareti's chronology in the Samian 
affair, which is the best dated of Hippokrates’ actions. I think that this can 
hardly be earlier or later than 493. The Samians and Milesians could not stay 
in the Aegean after the autumn of 494, and I find it unreasonable to suppose 
that they lingered on the way west or in Italy instead of pressing on to what 
was to be their permanent home. But Hippokrates was already the ally of 
the Zanklaians, and overlord of their t3u:anny. According to Pareti's chrono- 
logy, he had newly succeeded his brother in 493. Indeed, a strict interpreta- 
tion would place his succession in 492 (so Hackforth, 365), and would therefore 
have to put the arrival of the Samians later than 493. Even if Hippokrates' 
years are stretched to nine, the enterprise at Zankle must be regarded as one 
of his earliest exploits. But it must be preceded by the alliance with Skythes, 
and the capture of Naxos and Kallipolis. Even if the siege of Zankle is part 
of the dealings with the Samians, which I doubt, Hippokrates must have 
become a power in the north of Sicily before Zankle submitted to his alliance. 
Before he could move so far north as Naxos and Zankle, he must have 

, SOSs , F f , 
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controlled the road that led thither; he can hardly have campaigned so far 
north in his first year. If the dealings with the Samians belong to the year 
493, and preceded by the fall of Naxos and at least one year's activities 
nearer home, 496-495 is the earliest possible year for Hippokrates' accession. 
If he died in 486-485, this is stretching Herodotos' seven years more than 
they will bear. Pareti does not tie himself down to a year for any event 
in Hippokrates' life, but Hackforth, adopting his chronology, produces 
an impossible result: 492, Hippokrates' succession (p. 365); 491, Heloros 
(p. 369) ; 492 covering the conquest of Naxos, Kallipolis, Zankle, Leontinoi, 
and all the affairs of the Samians from the dispatch of the invitation to Kale 
Akte to the establishment of Kadmos : truly an annus mirabilis, even for 
so active a man as Hippokrates, Pareti's greater caution says ' si debba 
credere che degli scrittori antichi fissero per lui [Gelone] il 485/4-478/7; 
per Ippocrate il 492-485 ; per Cleandro il 499-492 Allowing a year or two's 
play for the round number of seven 'non siamo certi che Ippocrate salisse 
al potere nel 492 piu che nel 493, o magari nel 494 ; e Cleandro nel 499, pifi che 
nel 500 o nel 498 ' (pp. 31-2). Even accepting 494, and allowing the afeirs of 
Zankle to draw on to 492 or 491, it is crowded measure for the early part of 
his reign. If I have made out my case for dating the arrival of the Samians 
to 493, it is impossible that Hippokrates began to rule so late as 494, 

If Herodotos vii. 154 is not in chronological order, Pareti’s whole argument 
fails to the ground. None of Hippokrates’ dealings with Syracuse and 
Kamarina are proved to be later than 491. As all his other activities, with the 
exception of the attack on Ergetion in which he used Kamarinaian troops, 
and the attack on Hybla in which he died, might come anywhere before or 
after the Zankle and Syracuse campaigns, there is nothing to speak in favour 
of 493-486 rather than 498-491, and, on the other side, there is the extreme 
improbability that the Zankle affair was his first foreign undertaking. 

Pareti’s answer is (p. 49) : 'tutta I’azione databile di Ippocrate e posteriore 
al 494-3’. Footnote: 'Se anche si crede, contro la nostra opinione, che 
l-p^ocmte conquistasse Zancle prima deli’ arrive dei Sami (493 o seguenti), non 
ci sarebbe motive di risalire oltre il 494. — Cosi pure, anche ponendo gli 
assedi di Gallipoli e di Nasso, secondo la successione erodotea, prima di quelio 
di Zancle, non si risale oltre il 494, perche si vide che I’assedio di Ippocrate ai 
Sami, occupatori di Zancle, h al piu presto del 492 circa.’ But 493 is not the 
upper limit only, but the very probable date of the affair of the Samians ; so 
that 495 is the latest year possible for Hippokrates’ accession. If, as I think, 
the 'siege ’ of Zankle was earlier than the affair of the Samians, his accession 
must have been still earlier than 495. 

No one has cut the knot by ascribing part of the northern expansion, 
including the alliance with Zankle, to Kleandros. Kleandros is only a name, 
and it may be that some of the Sikel warfare which I have ascribed to Hippo- 
krates’ earliest years was in fact carried on by Kleandros, But it was cer- 
tainly Hippokrates who advanced Geloan arms to Zankle and Naxos, and 
until a Geloan army appeared in the Khalkidian region there was no reason 
why Zankle should submit to the Geloan alliance. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN COLONIES 


The foundation-dates^ of the western colonies, with which are closely 
connected two other problems, the chronology of Protocorintbian and 
other contemporary vase-fabrics, and the date of the earliest Greek 
intercourse with Etruria, have been much debated in recent years. The 
fundamental treatment is still that of Schweitzer in AM, 1918, i ff., 
and Johansen in Les Vases sicyoniens; the chronology of Protocorin- 
thian and Corinthian has been further discussed by Payne in Necrocorin- 
thia, 21 £f., and Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei ; also important on the 
archaeological side of the argument are the works on Protoattic by 
J. M. Cook, BSA, XXXV. 165 ff., and R. S. Young, Lai^e Geometric Graves 
and a Seventh-century Well in the Agora, and A JA, 1942, 23 ff. The 
foundation of the western colonies is treated by Pareti, Studi Siciliani, 
310 ff. ; Pace, Arte e Civiltd della Sicilia Antica, i. 169 ff. ; J. Berard, La 
Colonisation grecque de Vltalie meridionale et de la Sidle ; and the chrono- 
logical problems of the period in general by Burn, JHS, 1933, 130 ff. 
On the Etruscan side are Karo, AM, 1920, 106 ff. ; Randall-Maciver, 
Villanovans and Early Etruscans, esp. 155 ff., and The Iron Age in Italy, 
160 ff. ; Schachermayr, Etruskische Frilhgeschichte, i 8 y ff. ; Sundwall, 
Villanovastudien, 62 ff., and Zur V orgeschichte Etruriens, esp. 170, 189 ff. ; 
Blakeway, BSA, xxxiii. 170 ff., and JRS, 1935, 129 ff.; Akerstrom, 
StuAien uber die etruskischen Grdber, esp. 39 ff., and Der geometrische 
Stil in Italien, passim ; Dohan, Italic Tomb-groups ; to name only full- 
length studies of the problem. Finally, an able study by Byvanck, 
Mnemosyne, iv. 181 ff., followed by Akerstrom's second work just men- 
tioned, surveys the whole field of early Greek imports to the west and 
compels a close examination of all the evidence, literary and archaeo- 
logical. 

1. THE THUKYDIDEAN DATES 

The primary source for the chronology both relative and absolute of 
the western colonies is in the early chapters of Thukydides vi. He gives 
a series of dates relative to the foundation of Syracuse, which may be 
made absolute by means of three links, one supplied by Thukydides 
himself, two from other sources. 

I. Thukydides dates the destruction of Megara 245 years after its 
foundation. It was destroyed by Gelon between 485 and 480:^ 483-482 
is the most probable date. This puts the foundation of Megara in or 
about 728-727. Thukydides does not state how much later Megara was 
than Leontinoi, but regards them as about contemporary. Leontinoi 
was founded in the fifth year after Syracuse. This gives a date for 
Syracuse a little before 732-731. , 

* Herod, vii. 156. Cf. above, p. 416 f. 
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2. Kamarina is placed by Thukydides 135 years after Syracuse. The 
date of Kamarina, as given by a combination of SchoL Find. OL v. 16 
and pseudo-Skymnos 294-6, is 598-597 ; the date of Syracuse is there- 
fore 733-732. 

3. Pindar in 0 /. ii. 93 says that Akragas had been founded a hundred 
years atdhe time of the victory which he is celebrating, in 476-475. The 
scholiast gives the date of the foundation as 580-579. Akragas is 
108 years after Gela, which is 45 years after Syracuse. This gives 
733-732 for Syracuse. 

The exact agreement of these figures gives for the Sicilian colonies the 
dates in the first column of the following table. ^ A variation of a year 
or two in some of the dates is possible. 


Sicilian Colonies 




Eusebius 




Thuh. 

Vers, Arfn. 

Jerome 

Other authorities 

Remarks 

Naxos . 

734 

736 

741 



Syracuse 

733 

734 

736 

788? Mar. Par. ep. 31. 


Zankle . 
Leontinoi 

729 


756 



Katane . 

729 

734 

736 



Megara . 
(Khersonesos) 

728 

716 

717 



Gela 

688 

690 

690 



Enna . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

663 Steph. Byz. 

Mistake for 





Akrai? 

Akrai . 

C.663 





Himera 

Kasmenai 

£.643 


'• 

649 Diod. xiii. 62. 


Selinus . 

628 


650 

651 Diod. xiii. 59. 


Kamarina 

^.598 

598 

600 

600-596 SchoL Find. 01 . v. 16 ; 
ps.-Skymn. 296. 


Akragas 

580 


. . 

580 Find. 01 . ii. 93+ SchoL 


Lipara - 


627 

630 

580-576 Diod. V . 9. 



We must now ask whether these dates are consistent with themselves, 
with other chronological evidence, and with such relevant dates as may 
be drawn from archaeological evidence. First, let us take other chrono- 
logical evidence. The dates in Pindar and his scholiast have been shown 
to agree exactly with Thukydides. The other main series of dates is that 
given in the Eusebian Chronica, which is set out in the second and third 
columns of the table ; together with certain dates in Diodoros drawn 
from the same tradition. The Eusebian dates for the original colonies, 
from Naxos to Gela, agree within a very few years with those drawn from 
Thukydides, so that there is no doubt that they are derived either from 
him or from his source. Considering the number of times they must 

I This agrees with the table of Thukyclidean dates m Vdixeti, Siudi Siciliani, 313. 
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have been copied, each time with the possibility of error, this is remark- 
able. Syracuse and Gela, and also, of the later colonies, Kamarina, are 
placed within two years of the Thukydidean dates. So is Naxos, in one 
version of Eusebius ; Jerome, however, places it a few years earlier. The 
discrepancies are: 

^ (i) the dating, of Katane in the same year as Syracuse, and the 
omission of Leontinoi and Megara ; f 

(2) the date of Selinus. 

The first may be due to a lacuna in the list at some stage intermediate 
between Thukydides and Eusebius, in which mention of Leontinoi and 
note of the interval of time after Syracuse have fallen out. 

The second is more serious, inasmuch as the Eusebian date for Selinus 
is supported by Diodoros, who says that Selinus was founded 242 years 
before its destruction in 409-408, i.e. in 651-650. Where we should 
expect Selinus from the Thukydidean list, Eusebius has instead Lipara, 
which was in fact colonized shortly after 580. This suggests that the 
chronographer used by Diodoros and Eusebius took his dates from a 
list from which he omitted Himera, so that the date of Himera became 
attached to Selinus, that of Selinus to Lipara.^ 



Original 

Eusebius 


649-648 

Himera 

Selinus 

650 

628-627 

Selinus 

Lipara 

627 

580-579 

Lipara 

. . 


580-579 

Akragas 

•• 

•• 


This involves certain difficulties ; why is Kamarina, for instance, not 
on the hypothetical list ? If the date of Himera was given in an early 
chronographer, why is it not in Thukydides ? Perhaps because there 
was no date for Zankle, so that he cannot date Himera with relation to 
its mother city as he does all other secondary foundations. The figure 
in Diodoros xiii. 62 of 240 years at its fall is generally taken to be the 
era of the city. It may be the same figure as the 242 years for Seli- 
nus, both destroyed in the same year. This would mean that the Euse- 
bian error was already present in Diodoros, and that the latter either 
mistakenly wrote the Himera figure for the Selinus figure, or calculated 
from a foundation list in which Selinus had already been put down to 
the year to which Himera really belonged. In spite of these difficulties 
I o&r this suggestion not because I am convinced of its truth but 
because it is one's duty to find some explanation of a variant so well 
supported as the Eusebius-Diodoros date. 

To accept the date c. 650 involves even more serious difficulties of 
an archaeological nature. Payne says (iVC, 23-4): 'The archaeological 
evidence speaks strongly for the later date. There is scarcely a trace of 
the Protocorinthian industry among the finds from Selinus. . . . The 
^ For displacement of items in Eusebian lists see Fotheringham, /H 5 , X907, 82. 
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overwhelming majority of ■ the vases and fragments are Corinthian/ 
The foundation of Selinus, and the beginning of the Corinthian style, is 
one of the central dates of seventh-century archaeology; Selinus dates 
the Corinthian style, and not vice versa. But the alternative to Paynes 
date 625-600 for Early Corinthian is to lower it into the sixth century ; 
no one would raise it to 650, with the implication that the Protocorin- 
thian style was already abandoned by then. So ThukydidesV date is 
very strongly, though indirectly, supported by the finds from Selinus. 
The mass of Early Corinthian vases, and the fact that the earliest are 
all of the same period, make it almost certain that that period was not 
far removed from the foundation. 

The suggestion has recently been made (K. M. T. Atkinson, BSR, xiv. 
115 ff.) that 650 represents, probably not very accurately, the first 
settlement at Selinus, 628 the formal colonization. The arguments in 
support of this are vitiated by Mrs. Atkinson's dating the graves at 
Selinus with which she is specifically concerned in the Early instead of 
the Late Corinthian period ; and in view of the complete absence of Late 
Protocorinthian material at Selinus and its neighbourhood it is unlikely 
that there was any such settlement as there was at Akragas (see above, 
p. 310). I discuss her paper at more length elsewhere {BSR, xvi. i ff.), and 
need only say here that the archaeological evidence is definitely against 
any form of a double foundation. The variant 650 is practically put out 
of court by the archaeological evidence, and I think its origin is to be 
sought in a corruption of the literary tradition; though the solution 
offered above may not be the exact one. 

To return to the recorded dates, we have a consistent chronology, 
found in Thukydides, Eusebius (with two variants), the scholiast on 
Pindar, and (for Kamarina) pseudo-Skymnos. Over most of these dates 
these different sources agree within a few years. It is, of course, not 
possible to use Eusebius and the other later sources as independent 
confirmation of the Thukydidean chronology, but their close agreement 
with Thukydides is of value in indicating that the system which we first 
meet in his work was, on the whole, accurately preserved until late 
antiquity. Who first worked out this chronological system is uncertain. 
It is commonly supposed that Thukydides drew his early Sicilian 
material from Antiokhos of Syracuse. It is not, however, certain that 
Antiokhos gave dates. ^ Hellanikos referred to the foundation of Naxos 
in the second book of his Priestesses of Hera so presumably he dated 
it and related its date to his general system of Greek chronology. It is 
therefore suggested that he, not Antiokhos, was Thukydides' immediate 
source.3 Whoever first drew it up, the chief authority of this system is 
derived from its acceptance by Thukydides. He, who elsewhere is 
sceptical about early Greek history, thought it reliable enough to present 
it in full detail. 

* Cf, Dion. Hal. i. 22. 5. ^ F 82 Jacoby. 3 Jacoby, FOT, i. 456 f. 
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II. THE ITALIAN COLONIES 

, Are, there other remains of this chronological system? We should 
expect to find them in Eusebius, who has so far followed the Thukydi- 
dean dates fairly faithfully. There are other Sicilian dates in Eusebius, 
for Zankle and Khersonesos (which is generally identified with Mylai). 
That for Zankle, 756, cannot be reconciled with Thukydide|, as it is 
earlier than the date for Naxos which is described by him as the oldest 
Sicilian colony. It is further discussed below. For Mylai, there is no 
other evidence. 

There are also in Eusebius a number of dates for the Italian colonies, 
for which Thukydides did not give dates. These are set out, with dates 
given by other authorities, in the following table: 

Italian Colonies 



Eusebius 

Other authorities 

Remarks 

f 

Jerome 

Kyme 

1051 




Metapontion 

773 




Pandosia . 

773 




Sybaris . 

708 

709 

720 ps.-Skymn. 256-60 


Kroton . 

708 

709 

710 Dion. Hal. ii. 361 


Taras 

. . 

706 



Lokroi 

673 

678 



Rhegion . 





Siris 





Kaulonia 





Poseidonia 






Can these dates be derived from the same source as the Thukydidean 
dates for the Sicilian colonies ? There is a certain presumption that, as 
Eusebius' dates for the Sicilian colonies are derived from Thukydides 
or his source, and on the whole reproduce that source accurately, his 
dates for the Italian colonies will come from the same source. The 
margin of error will in that case be at least as great as in the Sicilian 
dates ; that is, some dates may be quite in error, and even those which 
are substantially correct may vary by five years or a little more from 
their original.^ The upper dates, for Kyme, Metapontion, and Pandosia, 
cannot, as transmitted, come from such a source nor, as will be seen, 
can any fides be attached to them. For Sybaris, Kroton, Taras, and 
Lokroi there is no immediate difficulty in reconciling the Eusebian dates 
with the Thukydidean-Eusebian dates for Sicily. 

The Eusebian date for Kroton is confirmed by Dionysios of Halikar- 

^ This is partly due to the fact that in the extant manuscripts one entry often extends 
over several lines, and as each line commonly has a new year, the probability of a small error 
being introduced in copying is high. See further below, p. 442; and cf. Fotheringham, 

1907, 85. 
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nassos, who gives the year 710-709.* For Sybaris there is an alternative 
date in pseudo-Sk3minos, who places its foundation 210 years before its 
destruction, that is, in 720.2 other evidence on the order of foundation 
of the colonies is given by Antiokhos, as cited by Strabo. This is to the 
effect that Sybaris was already founded when the founder of Kroton 
set out, 3 and that Metapontion was founded on the initiative of the 
Sybarite, at a time when Taras had been founded but Siris not yet.'^ 
Antiokhos therefore placed the colonies in the order Sybaris, Kroton, 
Metapontion, Siris, with Taras coming before Metapontion, though 
whether before or after Sybaris and Kroton we cannot say. 

There is further evidence, of an indefinite kind, in the order in which 
Diodoros dealt with the colonies in his eighth book. After the founda- 
tion of Kroton follow some stories about Sybaris, related on the occasion 
of its foundation ; after that, the foundation of Taras, then Gela, the 
Khalkidian settlement at Rhegion ; this is followed by a fragment which 
appears to refer to the code of Zaleukos at Lokroi® (the Eusebian 
date for Zaleukos is 662, only a few years after the foundation of the 
colony). 

Setting all these sources side by side, we get the following order: 


Eusebius 

Antiokhos 

Diodoros 

(Kyme) 

(Metapontion) 

Kyme 


1 Sybaris 

1 Kroton 

Sybaris 

Kroton 

Kroton 

Sybaris 

Taras 

Taras 

Taras 


Metapontion 

Siris 

(Rhegion) 

Lokroi 


Lokroi 


Sybaris, Kroton, and Taras are the only three included in all lists. 
Diodoros appears to agree with Eusebius, for he may well have placed 
Kroton and Sybaris in the same year, as the excerpts from him give 
some of the history of Sybaris immediately after the foundation of 
Kroton and before that of Taras. His mention of Gela also agrees with 
the place of Gela in the Eusebian hst. Also, he placed Sybaris after 
Syracuse.® The only point in Diodoros to which we shall have to recur 
is the fragment about Rhegion (viii. 23. 2), which follows the foundation 
of Gela. 

The Eusebian dates do not agree so easily with Antiokhos, and the 
following discrepancies appear: 

Mi. 59. 3. 2 vv. 256-60. 

3 Strabo vL 262, Id. vi. 264. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

s Excerpts in Vatican codex, Diod. viii. 17-23, ed. Vogel. 

^ This is the result of comparing Diod. viii. 18, 19 with viii. 10 (both fragments from the 
excerpia de virtutibiis etvitiis). 
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, (i) The high date for Metapontion, which Antiokhos says was founded 
after Sybaris. 

(2) The s3nichronization of Sybaris and Kroton, whereas Antiokhos 
places Sybaris before Kroton, and pseudo-Skymnos also gives an 
early date for Sybaris. 

On the first point, Eusebius’ date is unacceptable ; an attempt has 
been made above to find an explanation for it.^ The second poilit is less 
serious, because the period at issue is short. Antiokhos’ account of the 
foundation of Kroton implies that Sybaris was not yet very firmly 
settled, as the founder of Kroton thought at first of either reinforcing 
his compatriots at Sybaris or driving them out. An interval of ten or 
twelve years (accepting the dates 720 for Sybaris, 710 or 708 for Kroton) 
suits his account quite well, though the dates must be taken as represent- 
ing his chronology only approximately. The Eusebian variant which 
makes Sybaris and Kroton contemporary may be due to a careless 
reading of Antiokhos or a work derived from him. 

The Eusebian date for Taras is confirmed, and an approximate date 
for Rhegion may be obtained, from the history of the First Messenian 
War. Rhegion was said by Antiokhos to have been founded on the 
invitation of the Zanklaians by Khalkidians to whom were joined some 
Messenians who fled from their country in the course of the First 
Messenian War and Taras was founded after the war by the bastard 
breed of Spartans who had grown up during the war, and were deprived 
of citizenship after the end of it.^ The First Messenian War is dated by 
Eusebius 746-726 or 744-724 ; the Partheniai were supposed to have 
been born in the tenth year of the war, and exiled on reaching the age 
of thirty ; this gives the date 706 for Taras. A slightly later date for the 
First Messenian War, c. 736-716, may be obtained from the Olympic 
victor-lists.^ It is not clear from Strabo’s words whether Antiokhos said 
that the Messenians left their country for Rhegion at the beginning of 
the war or when it had been going on for some time. So the date for 
Rhegion may have been anywhere between 746 and the early ’twenties. 
But, for Eusebius as for Antiokhos, Naxos was the oldest colony in 
Sicily, and therefore older than Zankle, whose citizens helped to found 
Rhegion ; on this line of argument, Rhegion cannot be older than c. 730. 
So we may assume that it was given a date in the ’twenties. 

The Diodoran variant which implies a seventh-century date for 
Rhegion will be due to attaching its foundation to the Second Messenian 
War instead of the First. This is a point on which there was considerable 
uncertainty, as the issue was confused by the fifth-century settlement 
by Messenians at Zankle-Messana.s 

^ Seepp. 33ff. 

2 Strabo 257. 

3 See above, p. 29. 

Wade-Gery, iii. 537. 

5 See above, p. 396. 
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We have now. the following list for the Italian colonies, with such 
dates as are offered by various sources already considered : 


Rhegion . 

. c. 730-720 

Sybaris 

. 720 or 708 

Kroton 

. 710-708 

Taras 

. 706 

Metapontion 

? 

Siris 

? 

Lokroi 

. 678 or 673. 


These dates may be taken as representing a single tradition, less good 
than the tradition for the Sicilian colonies because the chain of trans- 
mission is longer and less reliable. But though the dates cannot be 
pressed closely, they may be regarded as standing within about ten 
years of an original fifth-century list of dates. It is simplest to believe 
that this was drawn up by the same author as Thukydides' source for 
his Sicilian dates. The only difficulty (and it is a considerable one) in 
fitting the Italian to the Sicilian dates and treating them as part of a 
single system lies in the synchronization of Syracuse and Kroton, which 
has the authority of Antiokhos. This is discussed in the next section. 
I believe the difficulty to be not insoluble, and hold that the Sicilian and 
the Italian dates may be accepted as part of a coherent system. 

III. VARIANT dates: AN ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM? 

A number of data may be drawn from Ephoros which do not fit into 
this chronological scheme. He said that Naxos and Megara were the 
first of the Sicilian colonies, founded in the tenth generation after the 
Trojan Wars.^ Syracuse was almost contemporary with Naxos and 
Megara, and exactly contemporary with Kroton and Korkyra Lokroi 
a little later than Kroton and Syracuse.^ The order given in pseudo- 
Skymnos, following Ephoros, for the Sicilian colonies is (omitting 
secondary foundations) : 

(Naxos 

Megara 

.S3?Tacuse 

Leontinoi 

V ■ Zankle 

Katane' 

I,'':'" Himera. 

This differs from Thukydides’ order in placing Megara at the top, and 
in giving a (relative) date for Zankle, which Thukydides recorded but 
did not date. 

Do these variants from Thukydides imply that Ephoros presented an 

^ Ps.-Skymn. 2721 Strabo 267 (where BeKurr^ is supplied from ps.-Skymn.). 

' ■ '3 Id. 259:. 
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alternative chronology ? Let ns examine 'them^ one by one, bearing in 
mind the discrepancies already noted in drawing up the Thukydides- 
Eusebiiis scheme. 

1. The absolute date. The tenth generation after Troy is, at best, an 
uncertain epoch. It is doubtful whether Ephoros had clearer views 
about the date of the fall of Troy than we. Possibly he reckoned upwards 
from a relatively well-established date for the earliest colomies, not 
downward from an epoch otherwise fixed. So attempts to extract an 
absolute Ephorean date for Naxos by a calculation of generations are 
unlikely to succeed.^ 

The tenth generation recurs in the Parian Marble, where Arkhias, 
founder of Syracuse, is said to be eleventh from Herakles, i.e. ten 
generations after the Trojan War.^ Unfortunately the date for the 
foundation of Syracuse is missing from the Parian Marble.^^ 

For what it is worth, Timaios dated Syracuse in 734, 600 years after 
the fall of Troy, which he dated in 1334.^ 

2. The precedence of Megara over Syracuse. We have here to do with 
a point which raises a difficulty in Thukydides’ narrative, taken in itself. 
The wanderings of the Megarians before they finally settled at Megara 
Hyblaia, including their joint occupation with the Khalkidians of 
Leontinoi, would be expected to occupy more than the year or two 
years allowed to them. The archaeological evidence also, to anticipate, 
suggests that Megara was founded more than a few years later than 
Syracuse, and therefore than Naxos and Leontinoi. A possible explana- 

^ Pareti (p. 316) says c. 790, and accepts this date for Naxos; Burn (JES, 1935, 137), by a 
different calculation, gets c. 784 for the tenth generation after Troy. Schweitzer’s attempt 
(op. cit. 25) to get an Ephorean date 736 for Naxos, reading ly' y^via. in the corrupt passage 
of Strabo 267, is unsound. 

^ Accepting Jacoby’s interchange of Arldiias for Pheidon, which seems to me, though 
not to all scholars, compelling. The Parian Marble says that Pheidon of Argos is eleventh 
from Herakles, and Arkhias tenth from Temenos, first Herakleid king of Argos; but 
Arkhias can hardly be of Temenid descent, pace Lenschau {RE, SuppL iv. 1013). The 
synchronization of Arkhias and Pheidon in Plut. Am. Nan. 772 is not chronologically 
helpful. Though Pheidon’s action appears to belong to the seventh century, ancient views 
on his date differed widely, the commonest being in the middle of the eighth century. 
This agrees well enough with the traditional date for Syracuse, but the date of Pheidon is 
too uncertain to be useful. 

3 It is generally given as 757-756, but Jacoby points out (F Gr Hist, ii D. 685) that this is 
not well founded. The MP dates the foundation of Syracuse in the twenty-first year of the 
Athenian archon Aiskhylos; according to Eusebius (p, 148, ed. Fotheringham) the first 
Olympiad fell in the second year of Aiskhylos, and the combination gives the date 757-756. 
But the MP does not use Olympiads (its first fixed date is not 01 . i but 683-682, the begin- 
ning of yearly archons) and reduced its dates differently. Jacoby (loc. cit.) suggests the MP 
dated the foundation of Syracuse in 788-787; so also Schweitzer, 23. This date agrees with 
that given by Pareti and Burn for the tenth generation after the Trojan War, but is not 
sufficiently well established to support that date. The attempt by Beloch (Gr. Ges, i. 2\ 224), 
followed by Pareti (p. 317) and Byvanck (p. 197), to derive the supposed date 757-756 in the 
Parian Marble from Philistos, on the ground that Philistos, contrary to his usual custom, 
named the Olympic victor of the year 756 (FHG, i, fr. 6), is ill founded. 

^ Schol. Ap. Rhod. iv. 1216; cf. Schweitzer, 26. 
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tion is that the age of Megara was reckoned not from the permanent 
establishment of the Megarians but from the year of their first arrival 
in Sicily. Alternatively, the period of wandering may have been before, 
'not after, the given date 728 (245 years before the destruction of- the 
city). In that case, their arrival in Sicily might be at about the time of 
the foundation of Naxos. This receives some confirmation by the story 
in Strate, whose origin I cannot determine, that Arkhias on his way to 
Syracuse picked up at Lokroi some Dorians who had come so far with 
the Megarians.^ It leaves the difiiculty that the period of joint settle- 
ment with the Leontines, which I consider to have been fairly long,^ and 
the settlement at Thapsos must fit into a single year after the foundation 
of ■ Leontinoi. Some such reasoning may underlie Ephoros' statement 
that Naxos and Megara were contemporary. He may therefore at this 
point have been correcting Thukydides on a point of detail, whether 
rightly or wrongly, not abandoning Thukydides' chronology and setting 
up an alternative. 

3. The synchronization of Syracuse and Kroton, This may be explained 
thus. The dates of the Sicilian colonies are all related to Syracuse, not 
necessarily because of the local pride of Antiokhos of Syracuse, but 
because Syracuse was indisputably the greatest of them. Similarly 
Kroton was in the time of Antiokhos and the other early historians the 
chief of the Italian colonies. So the two were brought into relation by 
means of a joint Delphic oracle to their founders.^ The terms of the 
oracle promising wealth to the Syracusans, health to the Krotoniates, 
are applicable to the late sixth century, when Eroton's medical school 
became famous, or the fifth. It is not in itself impossible that Delphi 
should be consulted in the eighth century about the site of a colony. 
But this oracle has a rather mythical ring; a story which brings both 
Myskellos and Arkhias to Delphi at the same time on the same errand 
cannot be accepted literally.^ It is a story with a moral, of a type which 
commonly disregards chronology. It does not necessarily imply that 
there was a historian who dated the foundation of Syracuse and Kroton 
in the same year; it may have been invented to carry back to the 
foundation of the colonies the contrast of their state in the fifth century. 
Synchronizations of this sort, centring on an anecdote, are the weakest 
basis for chronological arguments; an example is the synchronization 
of Solon and Kroisos. 

Syracuse and Korkyra are said to have been founded in the same year, 
as well as Syracuse and Kroton.s The Eusebian date for Eorkyra is 708, 
the same as for Kroton. This might be thought to imply an alternative 
date of r. 708 for Syracuse ; an alternative explanation is that Korkyra 
and Kroton, not Korkyra and S57racuse or Syracuse and Kroton, were 

^ Strabo 270. 2 above, p. 45, 

3 Strabo 269; Suidas s.v. Mpxw; SeboL Ar, iTwjig'iz/s 1091. 

^ CLVoxkti A History of the Delphic Oracle 

s Strabo 2695 Pint, QG ii ; Schol. Ap. Rhod. iv. 1212; Plut, Am, Narr. 772. 
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associated by some historian, and that Syracuse has crept in because it 
was the greatest of the colonies ; alternatively, and perhaps most likely, 
that somewhere in the long chain of transmission of the Eusebian dates 
someone slipped a line and wrote Korkyra against the date which in fact 
belonged to Kroton instead of against the date of Syracuse. 

4. ThedateofLokroi, This is said by Strabo to have been a little later 
than Kroton and Syracuse, which perhaps implies the synchrcJnization 
of these two colonies, perhaps names them as the greatest colonies of 
Italy and Sicily, Though not a very definite note of time, it does not 
agree too well with the Eusebian date according to which Lokroi is 
among the latest of the primary colonies. The archaeological evidence, 
however, agrees with Eusebius, as will be seen : there was, however, a 
long period of intercourse with the native inhabitants of Lokroi before 
the Greek colony was founded, and it is very probable that some Greeks 
were settled there as early as the foundation of Syracuse. This might 
explain how, in another passage of Strabo, Arkhias is said to have found 
Greeks at Zephyrion when he put in on his way to Syracuse. 

5. The date of Z ankle. Thukydides has no date for Zankle, or for 
its colony Himera. But Diodoros gives a date for Himera, Eusebius a 
date for Zankle, and pseudo-Skymnos a relative date for Zankle. The 
Eusebian date for Zankle is corrupt; under the year 756 the Armenian 
version has the entry * In Italia Calicum et Liconia conditae sunt ' with 
the V. 1 . 'in Sicilia silinus et gangle . . No meaning can be attached 
to so early a date for Selinus and I cannot interpret the two names given 
as Italian cities. Zankle, which appears as 'gangle', should not be so old 
as 756, or it, not Naxos, would be described as the oldest colony in Sicily. 
It is possible that Kyme, the mother state of Zankle, was the colony 
dated in or about that year, and that its name lurks behind these 
corrupt entries.^ 

Thukydides gives no mark of time for Zankle; yet its era should have 
been preserved, for the oecists were known and were honoured annually. ^ 
All authorities agree on the primacy of Naxos among the Sicilian 
colonies. So the placing of Zankle by pseudo-Skymnos after Naxos and 
with Leontinoi and Katane is natural and need not imply an exact date. 

The date of Himera, found only in Diodoros, is likely to be derived 
from the era of the city; it is presented in the form that the city had 
existed for 240 years at the time of its destruction in 409. It is not 
necessarily related to the date of its mother city Zankle. Thukydides 

1 Ed. Sclioene, ii. 80. 

2 Professor Wade-Gery has suggested to me that the date 757 for Kyrene (one of many 

variants) should read Kyme. The two possibilities are not exclusive. The date c. 1050 for 
Kyme is manifestly wrong. It may belong to the Aiolic Kyme, as suggested by Schweitzer 
(32-3), quoting Riihl, Fleckeisens Jahrhucher, 1888, 342 ff., and Pareti (322-3) ; or to Myrina ; 
one version reads condita for the vulgate Mycena in Italia condiia uel Cumae. The 

last two words are not found in all manuscripts (see Fotheringham, 1 15), and may have 
been added by a learned commentator who knew that Kyme was the oldest Greek colony 
in the west. ^ Kallim. in te. Pap. xvii, no. 2080. 
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presumably did not give a date for it because he could not relate it to 
Zankle, 

So far we have found no evidence that Ephoros presented an alterna- 
tive chronological system to Thukydides. It is not certain that he 
presented any dates at all, beyond the ‘ten generations after the Trojan 
War ' which does not necessarily imply a firm date. The variants from 
the ThiSkydidean chronology may be explained as due to a series of 
mistakes and mistransmissions, carelessnesses about chronology, and 
perhaps corrections or supplements to Thukydides, or rather, to his 
source. 

The dates in Eusebius and elsewhere which vary from the Thuky- 
didean chronology are combined by Burn {JHS, 1935, 136 ff.) into a 
single alternative ‘long' chronology. This does not carry so much con- 
viction as the ‘long' chronologies recognized for the northern and 
eastern colonies and for other dates in eighth- and seventh-century his- 
tory which can be checked by synchronisms with the eastern empires. 
Burn insists that the relative dates worked out by the chronographers 
are approximately correct, though their absolute rendering is too high. 
But this criterion cannot be applied to the ‘long' chronology of the 
western colonies : 



‘Long ’ 

Accepted 

Naxos 

. c. 784 

735 

Metapontion 

• 773 

after 700 

Syracuse . 

• 757 

734 

Selinus 

650 

629 

Lipara 

629-628 

580 (Burn, p. 137, gives 588, which is 


presumably a misprint). 


There is no rhyme or reason in the ‘long' chronology; it is likely that 
it is not a system but a number of unrelated mistakes and miscalcula- 
tions. I do not regard it as proven that there was any alternative 
systematic chronology to that given in Thukydides and followed, in 
the main, by Eusebius. Burn allows that the traditional chronology of 
the western colonies is in a different case from that of the eastern and 
northern colonies. I should like to stress the difference more than he 
does, and emphasize the reliability of the dating of the western colonies, 
over which he wavers. 

It may be convenient to recapitulate: 


Accepted Variant 


Kyme 


??7S6 

i°Si 

Naxos 


734 

{c-iHY 

or (757),' 708 {temp. Kroton) 

Syracuse . 


733 

Leontinoi . 


729 

Katane 


729 

734-3 

^ These dates are doubtful modem reconstructions. The same may, of course, be said of 
those dates in the ‘accepted ■ column preceded by queries. 
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Accepted. 

Variant 

Megara, 

728 

734 {temp, Naxos) 

Zankle 

Rhegion 

• (??c. 730)* 

(? 730-720)' 

756 

Sybaris 

. 720 

708 

Kroton 

c. 708 


Taras 

c. 706 


Poseidonia 

Metapontion 

(? c. 700)* 

(? 690-680)^ 

773 

Gela . 

688 


Siris . 

(? 680-670)' 


Lokroi 

c. 673 

Earlier? 

Kaulonia . 

. (?? c. 675-650)' 


Akrai 

663 


Himera 

649 


Kasmenai . 

643 


Selinus 

628 

650 

Kamarina . 

598 

Akragas 

580 


Lipara 

580-576 

627 


IV. GENEALOGIES OR WRITTEN RECORDS? 

The literary tradition of the chronology of the colonies, though full of 
corruptions and variants, appears to have been single, and the variants 
do not establish a complete system.^ It is argued that this tradition is 
substantially reliable, and that if it could be established in full in the 
form in which it was known to Thukydides it could be depended on for 
fairly exact dates. The variants may be explained as in the main due 
to one of two causes : either to slips in transmission, and especially slips 
of the kind by which one entry has fallen out of a list by the time of 
Diodoros and Eusebius, and the date of the next higherentry attached to 
a given colony (Katane, Selinus, Lipara) ; or to unhistorical synchroniza- 
tions. The synchronization in the form of an anecdote is of all types of 
historical material that which has least regard for chronology (cf . Solon 
and Kroisos). The 'anecdotaL syuchronizations which cause most 
trouble are those which associate Syracuse and Kroton, Sybaris and 
Kroton, the greatest of the colonies in the late sixth and fifth centuries, 
which is probably the date at which the anecdotes about their founders 
gained currency.^ It must not be overlooked that the Thukydidean 
dates depend on the synchronization of Syracuse and Naxos, Megara 

^ These dates, not given by ancient sources, are added here for convenience and com' 
pleteness. 

^ Schweitzer concludes (p. 27) ‘dass wir einer geschlossenen, einheitiichen Oberlieferung 
gegeniiberstehen’, and the historians had a good date for Syracuse, and reach up from this 
to the Fall of Troy, varying in their calculation of the higher date, and not vice versa. 

3 Schweitzer rightly points out that the existence of foundation legends attaching to the 
person of the founder in no wise impugns the historicity of the fact and date of the foundation 
(p. 29, n. i). 
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and Leontinoi, and Ephoros’ on the variant Megara and Naxos. These 
are in somewhat different case because they are not 'anecdotal' and 
because of the comparative obscurity of their subjects at all periods at 
which we know anything of their history ; why should anyone bother to 
invent stories about a third-rate place like Megara ? 

, We must now discuss a more serious objection to the historical 
validit5;®of the accepted chronology, that which reduces it to a system 
built up on the slippery ground of a calculation of generations. It is 
said that the 245 years of Megara's existence, by which Thukydides' 
early dates are attached to a secure base in the fifth century, are 7 
generations of 35 years ; that the 210 years of Sybaris' existence, accord- 
ing to pseudo-Skymnos, are 6 generations of 35 years ; the 70 years 
between Syracuse and Akrai 2 generations of 33 years. ^ 

This argument, which looks plausible when confined to certain selected 
dates, breaks down when applied to all Thukydides' dates. The founda- 
tion of Akragas in or about 580, implied already in Pindar, is questioned 
by no one ; it is said to be 108 years after Gela. 108 is an uncomfort- 
ably knobbly figure to explain away ; it is by no means round ; if it is 
3 generations of 36 years, why should one suppose that the Geloans 
habitually married a year later than other Sicilians ? 108 is such a 
precise figure that it must be accepted as a fact ; then the foundation of 
Gela in or about 688 is assured. We are now very near the eighth cen- 
tury, and it becomes very difficult to lower the dates of Naxos and 
Syracuse very much, as is the tendency of the generationists ; impossible 
to bring Syracuse down by half a century, as Beloch proposes. And 
Syracuse is said to be 45 years before Gela. This is no number of 
generations, nor easily divisible by any magic figure ; the simplest course 
is to suppose it to be correct. This gives c, 733 for the foundation of 
Syracuse, which is so near the date arrived at by a calculation upwards 
from the destruction of Megara as to give reason to believe that that 
calculation is based on something more exact than a number of genera- 
tions. Again, the foundation of Kamarina in one of the years 600-598 
is not questioned; it belongs in a period in which the sceptics allow that 
there were written records; the 46 years of its existence before its first 
destruction must derive from such a record, not from calculation or 
guess. Kamarina was founded about 135 years after Syracuse. It is 
true that Thukydides does not vouch for the exactness of his figure, 
saying ereoiv eyyuTara Trivre Kal rpiaKovra /cat iKarov /xerd SvpaKovamv 

^ A generation of 35 years is recognized by Schweitzer (p. 19) in the lists of Athenian 
archons on which the Parian Marble is based. It is not otherwise common in Greek chrono- 
graphy. It is the only possible calculation with which one has to deal here. Of an ‘Erato- 
sthenic ’ 40-year generation no trace can be recognized in the west, unless in the ‘long ’ dates 
discussed by Burn. Many dates might be regarded as derived from a calculation of three 
generations to 100 years; particularly the 200 years (approximately) of Sybaris, on the 
Eusebian date, and the 100 years between Megara and Selinus. But the 245 years of Megara’s 
existence cannot be explained thus^ This is the vital figure in the Thukydidean chronology, 
and the generationists must therefore postulate a generation of 35 years. 
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KridLv.. But there should be an error of a year or two at most. 135 is not 
a number of generations, though if there had been much uncertainty 
about it, it might easily have been given as a round figure of 140. By 
this means also we get c. 733 for Syracuse, a date arrived at by two sets 
of calculations neither of which is open to suspicion that it is founded 
on generations. 

It remains possible that the figures in Thukydides and latef writers 
agree so well because they are arrived at by simple subtraction : that 
having got figures for the foundation of each city by means of a calcula- 
tion of generations, Thukydides or his source proceeded to relate them 
to a fixed point ; and that the figures 108, 135, and others just discussed 
have no independent validity ; that they are all related by subtraction 
to the foundation of Syracuse, which in turn is made absolute by the 
245 = 7 generations figure for Megara. It is true that later writers such 
as pseudo-Skymnos will have taken their figures from a ready-made list, 
not examining the annals of each state separately ; for instance, pseudo- 
Skymnos' 46 years of life for Kamarina is no doubt obtained by sub- 
tracting one given date from another, not from independent records. 
But I cannot agree that this list was compiled in this way in the first 
place. Let us see how it could be compiled: 

Megara was destroyed after 7 generations: 7x35 == 245: this gives 
the foundation of Megara. 

Naxos, Syracuse, Leontinoi, Katane are related to the foundation of 
Megara by means of synchronizations implicit in the traditions of their 
foundations. 

So far, so good. Now the lower range. The dates for Kamarina and 
Akragas may be allowed to have been preserved reasonably accurately 
into the fifth century. Kamarina is related to Syracuse by subtraction. 
Akrai is 2 generations = 70 years after Syracuse. Kasmenai is 20 years 
later, not a generation-figure but a round number, so let it pass. Seli- 
nus is put 100 years after Megara, a round figure. We are left with a 
hard core of obstinate figures. Akragas is 108 years after Gela. Three 
generations of 36 years is hard to swallow ; why does Thukydides set it 
down, unless he had good evidence for it ? Of course, it might have gone 
wrong in transmission, as many of Thukydides' figures have ; but that 
possibility appears to be ruled out by the fact that the date for Syracuse 
reached through Akragas and Gela agrees with that reached by other 
routes. Then Gela is 45 years after Sjracuse. This is not a generation- 
figure ; if it was reached by subtraction, it implies that there was an 
independently reached date for Gela; and we have seen that the date 
for Gela reached through Akragas does not yield to generation treat- 
ment. Whichever way we approach it, the date for Gela is a nut which 
the generationists cannot crack. And it is already on the threshold of 
the eighth century ; if there was a date for Gela not reached by calcula- 
tion of generations, why not also Syracuse and Naxos ? 

I do not believe that Thukydides would have given in such detail a 

508s ^ Gg';, 
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series of dates founded on calculation of generations. It seems that he 
gives the dates of Akrai, Kasmenai, and Kamarina to the nearest five 
years only, with the note fyyv$, iyyvrara, as we might say circa. It is 
not unlikely that there would be some slight uncertainty about the year 
of the foundation of a secondary colony, or rather about which point in 
an occupation which may have taken a few years to complete was to be 
regardeckas the moment of the foundation. To take a modern parallel: 
it is written in the text-books of Australian history that Melbourne was 
founded in 1837 ; the centenary was celebrated 100 years from the first 
occupation of the site in 1835; the existence of the town was first 
officially recognized, and the name given, in 1838. If then the foundation 
is generahy placed in 1837, regular occupation, the 

existence of variants does not justify the throwing of doubts on the 
authenticity of the date, stiU less on those of other Australian cities. To 
return to Syracuse and Kamarina. The fact that Thukydides is care- 
ful to qualify the figures of the intervals between Syracuse and her 
secondary colonies implies that where he uses no such qualification he 
was reasonably certain of the exactness of his figures. In a historian so 
sceptical about early Greek history, and so much concerned elsewhere 
to minimize its importance and some of its chronology, we may be sure 
that where he gives precise figures for events 300 years before his time 
they had been recorded in a way which he considered reliable. 

To sum up: Thukydides gives seven long intervals, two of which only 
can possibly be reduced to generations ; another, the 100 years of 
Selinus, might be a round figure but the 45 years between Syracuse 
and Gela, the 108 between Gela and Akragas, the 135 between Syracuse 
and Kamarina, sound obstinately factual. Moreover, the notes of time 
which relate Naxos and Syracuse, Leontinoi and Syracuse, sound exact ; 
the more so because he does not give such precise notes for Katane and 
Megara. 

There is no a priori reason why the colonies should not have had 
written records of their foundations. The date at which the alphabet 
came into use in Greece is not agreed on all sides, but the latest date 
assigned to it is in the last quarter of the eighth century ; I think that 
this date is too late and that the earliest extant Greek inscriptions are 
as old as the middle of the eighth century.^ It is plausibly suggested 
that one of the earliest uses of alphabetic writing was to keep lists of 
eponymous archons or priests,^ But to keep an exact record of their 

* It is, of coarse, explained as three generations ; but why should generations of Selinun- 
tines be calculated differently from generations of Megarians? 

^ Carpenter dates the beginning of alphabetic writing in Greece c. 720 (AJA, 1933, 8 ff. ; 
1938, 58 ff,) ; R. S. Young doubts whether any extant Greek inscriptions are older than 700 
(A JAf 1940, i ff. ; 1942, i24-“5), h would take too long here to review the evidence on which 
I w^ould prefer to date them c, 750. Fortunately it is not necessary for the present purpose, 
as on the lowest dating writing reached Greece within the generation of the foundation of 
the colonies and would therefore be available for keeping records ab initio, or at least within 
the lifetime of the original colonists. ’ ^ Holland, AJA, 1941, 356. 
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age it was not even necessary for the colonies to keep written lists of 
magistrates ; it would be sufficient to cut a notch on a board once a year 
on the anniversary of the foundation, and to be able to count, or to 
drive a clavus annalis into a wall, as Livy says was done at Volsinii and 
Rome. I It is likely that records would begin to be kept earlier in the 
colonies than in mainland Greece, because they had a definite point 
from which to begin, whereas the cities of Greece, and Ionia 1 :oo, were 
founded at a period too early for such a record to be kept and had not 
so early as the eighth century any crisis in their history to serve as a 
starting-point.2 

It would be rather surprising indeed if the colonists had not sufficient 
interest to keep a skeleton history and some record of their age. And 
when we have in Thukydides a set of figures which would naturally be 
derived from these records, whose exactitude implies that they were 
taken from records or from some equally reliable source, and which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other hypothesis, it is reason- 
able to suppose that records, accessible to the historians, were kept 
which gave the era of the individual colonies. The dates which have 
come down to us, though derived from these records, are by no means 
accurate in every case. Thukydides' figures have sometimes been trans- 
mitted wrongly in manuscript, and may have been in the sixth book ; 
a range of a couple of years for most dates is possible, owing to his 
method of presenting his figures. For those dates, including those of all 
the Italian colonies, which are not recorded by Thukydides, a wider 
range is probable. Eusebius' figures may in any case be five years or 
more out, though he has substantially preserved the tradition ; and in 
some cases he has made a palpable mistake. However, he appears in 
the main to derive from the same tradition as Thukydides. There are 
gaps ; we have no date for Zankle, for Metapontion, or for Siris. But we 
can recover their relative positions, and may be reasonably certain of the 
relative order of the foundations. As for absolute dates, those which 
depend on Thukydides may be taken as accurate within five years, 
those taken from other sources within a wider range, but still as fairly 
close approximations. This is better than we can do for most eighth- 
and seventh-century dates in Greek history, which is, I think, what we 
should expect. The foundations of the colonies are important events 

^ Livy vii. 3. 5-8; cf. Festus ap. Paul. Diac. ed. Lindsay, 49; see K. Hanell, ‘ Sulla 
questione del Clavus annalis ’ (Bullettino Comunale, Iviii, 1930, 163 ff.). 

2 xhe other side to this argument from probability is put by Burn, JHS, 1935, 143. Some 
colonies will have lived a ‘ frontier life ’ in their early days ; the piratical Zankle, for instance ; 
more important, the Milesian trading-posts in the Black Sea (for Olbia, see Burn, pp. 
134-5) ; others, and among them most of the Sicilian colonies, I suppose to have lived from 
the first the full life of Si polis. For the early days of Syracuse see above, pp. 48 if. 
Schweitzer also regards the dates for the foundation of the colonies as based on reckonings 
ab urhe condita. For the contrast between the specific dates for the western colonies in 
Thukydides and his, for the most part, timeless references to early Greek history cf. Pearson, 
The Local Historians of Attica, 40^ 
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and, to the colonials themselves, far more striking than any date in the 
history of a longer-established state could be. .The colonies have their 
beginning, not in the mists of the dark ages, but in the Ml activity of 
history J , So it should not be surprising if the rudimentary beginnings 
of chronicles should be made in the colonies, 

V. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

There is one line of argument which I have not yet touched, the 
archaeoiogicai , As regards absolute dates, no reasoning based on 
archaeological premisses can affect a chronology firmly based on other 
evidence. Artefacts may be arranged by style and typological develop- 
ment in a series the members of which are securely dated relatively to 
one another, but absolute dates can be established only by contexts 
which themselves supply such date; which can be given only by a 
literary or epigraphic record. In the last resort, all absolute dates depend 
on some written source.^ Now the chronology of Protocorinthian vase- 
painting is established absolutely by reference to two historical events, 
the foundation of Syracuse and the foundation of Selinus ; relative dates 
are made absolute by working forward and back from these two events, 
with checks wherever possible from other, approximately datable 
associations. The chronology of other vase-fabrics, and all Greek 
archaeological dates of the eighth and seventh centuries, are founded on 
comparisons and associations with Protocorinthian. The date of the 
foundation of Syracuse is therefore, archaeologicahy, a fixed point, not 
to be overthrown by any reasoning from grounds of Greek archaeology 
alone. It may indeed come to be questioned if a more secure eighth- 
century anchor is produced, in the shape of a dated document or event 
with which vases are associated in such a way that their contemporaneity 
cannot be doubted. Research in the Near East may at any time produce 
such an anchor. At present, the absolute chronology of Protocorinthian 
vase-painting, and with it of other Greek art of the period, is as secure 
as the chronology of the colonies, on which it depends. I shall discuss 
the chronology of Protocorinthian in another place. It is enough here 
to remark that Payne has, implicitly in Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, 
explicitly in Perachora, i. 31 , found no ground in it for questioning the 
traditional chronology of the Sicilian colonies. 

Some eight of the western colonies have thus far produced material 
relevant to the present discussion. Most of this comes from graves. 
Kyme has yielded graves, the contents of which may be contrasted with 
Greek vases in the prehellenic graves, whose site within the walls of 
the Greek city shows that they are earlier than its foundation. From 

^ It is evident from the first book of Thukydides that this antithesis is apt due only to the 
state of our knowledge. The earliest events of Greek history recorded in Herodotos which 
are assignable to a definite period are, also, of the late eighth and seventh centuries. This 
is the period when writing first became common in Greece, 

a Cf. Burn,/HS, 1935, 134-5. 
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Syracuse there are graves, temple deposit, and other scattered material 
from the city area. Gela also has produced both graves and temple 
deposit. At Megara there are graves only ; at Taras graves, details of 
whose excavation have not been put on record ; at Lokroi graves and, as 
at Kyme, a contrast with Greek vases in prehellenic graves. At Seli- 
nus there are both graves and temple deposit. Lastly, Poseidonia has 
recently yielded a copious temple deposit. There are serious gaps. None 
of the Achaean colonies of Italy has been productive, though there is a 
little material from a temple deposit recently excavated at Metapontion. 
The Khalkidian colonies in Sicily are also archaeologically unknown. 
A Sikel village on the site of Leontinoi, with Greek vases of about the 
time of the foundation of the Greek colony, has been excavated, but 
the cemeteries of Greek Leontinoi have not been found. There is some 
sporadic early material from Zankle, but not enough to base an argu- 
ment on. 

It may be asked whether we are right to assume that the oldest graves 
found on each site belong to the period of the foundation of the colony. 
This point is discussed by Byvanck (op. cit. 224-5), who concludes that 
about twenty-five years will have elapsed between the foundation and 
the earliest graves. He is not, however, right in doubting that there will 
have been burials in the first years after the foundation. Though all the 
colonists were young and strong, the young and strong die, in battle or 
childbed, by disease or accident ; also, a high proportion of burials in 
most archaic Greek cemeteries are those of children. Figures from the 
history of a modern colony show that the death-rate in early years when 
most of the population belongs to low age-groups is at least as high as 
the average. The figures are those for Sydney during the first twenty 
years of its existence.^ 


Period 

! 

Population 

Deaths 

Death-rate 

per 1,000 per annum 

26 Jan. 1788-Oct. 1789 

1,030 

72 

41 

31 July 1798-31 July 1799 

c, 4,000 

67 

17 

30 Sept. 1800-31 Dec. 1801 

5,975 

96 

13 

1802 . 

5,975 

155 ' 1 

25 

1803 

I . . 

57 1 

9*5 

Sept. 1800-Aug. 1805 

c. 6,000 

468 

3 C 3 


To-day's death-rate in Australia is about 10 per 1,000. 

The number of first settlers at Syracuse, or any other Greek colony 
earlier than the fifth century, is not known. Presumably they were 
numbered in hundreds rather than thousands, but they will still, on the 
analogy of Sydney, have had a steady death-roll which in twenty-five 
years could hardly fail to reach half the original number of settlers. 
This assumes a death-rate of 20 per thousand, which is low for ancient 

^ Compiled for me from the original records by my father, Thomas Dunbabin. 
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Greece.^ In other words, if the original citizen population of Syracuse 
is put as low as 200, in the first quarter-century of its existence there 
will have been a hundred Greek graves, excluding the nameless graves 
of slaves, serfs, and Sikels. One hundred is a minimum, not a probable, 
figure, for the figure for the original population is chosen as a minimum, 
and the cleath-rate is on the low side. The number will have gone on 
growing mth the growth of population. 

The difficulty which Byvanck felt in assuming the oldest objects from 
the graves to be coeval with the foundation may persist in spite of this 
argument . Though there must have been graves belonging to the earliest 
years of each colony, it does not follow that these have been found. At 
Syracuse some 500 graves have been excavated, belonging in the main 
to the first 100 or 150 years of the city's existence; at Megara, over 
1,000, covering the whole 245 years of the city’s existence; at Gela, 
many hundreds, covering a rather longer period ; at Taras, we do not 
know how many. These are but a small fraction of the many thousands 
of burials which must have been made at each city. Let us take Megara, 
where less guess-work is needed than elsewhere, as the subject of a 
rough calculation. Orsi estimates on the basis of the area of the town 
and its suburbs (61 hectares = 30 acres within the walls) that it could 
contain a population of 18,000 to 20,000.^ For an average population 
from the foundation to the destruction, let us halve this figure. Then, 
on a death-rate of 20 per thousand, there will have been some 49,000 
deaths in the 245 years of the city’s existence. Halve this figure again, 
if you will, to avoid any possibility that it is exaggerated : the thousand- 
odd graves discovered at Megara are still a small fraction of all the 
burials which took place during its existence. Many of these will have 
been burials in bare earth, without funeral offerings. Even so, the 
number of graves discovered is but a small fraction of those which will 
have contained the vases and other small objects in which we are 
interested. They may be an even selection of all the number, or they 
may have lacunas of long periods, all the graves belonging to which have 
disappeared. A lacuna of twenty-five years in the middle of the series 
would be noticed, because we should observe that vases of a given style 
and stage of development were missing. If the lacuna came at the 
beginning we should not have the means of detecting it. It is unlikely, 
however, that the earliest graves of Kyme, Sju-acuse, Megara, Gela, 
Taras, Lokroi, Selinus should all be missing. This could hardly be caused 
by coincidence or the accident of discovery, but would require some 
special factor which is not present to our knowledge. It is likely there- 
fore that we have some graves belonging to the first quarter-century of 
some or most, if not all, of these colonies. And this, it seems to me, is 
what we have, on Johansen’s chronology. The agreement between the 

^ Gomme assumes a death-rate of 20 per thousand for Athens {Population of Athens, 79). 
For comparable modern figures cf. ibid. 76-7. 

2 MA, i. 742. 
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traditional order of foundation of the colonies and the order in which 
they are placed according to the oldest objects found in their cemeteries 
indicates, either that we have some objects which belong to the oldest 
period of the existence of each colony, or that in every case the oldest 
objects are missing. The latter hypothesis, possible if we were dealing 
with two or three sites only, becomes highly unlikely in the case of 
seven; for we can formulate no general rule according to which the 
objects belonging to the first quarter-century of a city's existence should 
disappear. We cannot argue with Byvanck that no one died and was 
buried during the first twenty-five years of a colony's existence. We 
must therefore in most cases have some of the oldest objects used at 
each colony. 

We have, too, the exception which should prove this rule. At Megara, 
nothing has been found which is, on the received chronology, older than 
700. As Johansen says: 'A en juger par le contenu des necropoles, on 
supposerait plutot I'intervalle entre Syracuse et Megara Hyblaea plus 
grand et I'intervalle entre cette derniere colonie et GMa plus petit ' 
(p. 182).^ That is to say, the graves of the first thirty years of Megara's 
existence appear not to have been found, whereas we have some of the 
earliest of Syracuse and Gela. 

The most that can be established by this line of argument is that few 
among the finds from any site will belong to the earliest years of its 
existence, and in some cases the first twenty-five years or even longer 
of a site's occupation will be unrepresented in its discovered graves. 
The number of graves concerned is in any case small. At Syracuse some 
six graves belong, on Johansen's chronology, to the period 735-690. 
The case is not capable of mathematical precision, but the proportion 
to the number of burials which must have taken place is of the same 
order as the proportion of graves discovered to total burials estimated 
for Megara, that is, under 5 per cent. 

A not unrelated question is, how old might a vase or bronze be when 
deposited in a grave? This question applies also to temple deposits. 
Temene will have been set aside for the gods from the day of the 
foundation of a colony, and offerings will have been made at once, 
before temples were necessarily built. The objects need not have been 
new when dedicated— many of the first offerings will have been brought 
with them from the mother country by the colonists — so theoretically 
some of the offerings made in a coloniaT sanctuary may be older than 
the colony itself. This may explain why some vases of types slightly 
older than those found in the earliest graves come from the temple 

^ Cf. also Orsi, N Sc, 1895, 132 n- Tn the thousand tombs explored in the cemetery of 
Megara are found none of these vases, and none of the little pot-bellied lekythoi, Froto- 
corinthian geometric, which means either that the foundation of Megara, contrary to the 
historical tradition, should be put about a quarter of a century after that of Syracuse, or 
that the most ancient part of the Megarian cemetery is not yet found, which is unlikely 
after the very extensive excavations carried out there/ 
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deposits ' of ' the Athenaion at Syracuse and of Gela. The available 
evidence, however, indicated that the vast majority of objects were 
dedicated or placed in a grave while new (disregarding a life of a few 
years only, for a decade is the shortest period with which we are con- 
cerned). 

It would be a tedious and unprofitable business to tabulate and form 
statisticaof all datable Greek grave-groups, but most archaeologists are 
agreed that objects found in the same grave are for practical purposes 
contemporary; and this may be confirmed by looking through any 
series of grave-groups of the late sixth and fifth centuries, in whose 
chronology there is little that is debatable. Moreover, it appears from 
their condition that many vases were new when deposited in the grave ; 
this is particularly true of vases of common types and decoration, such 
as the aryballoi, oinochoai, and kotylai on which the chronology of the 
Protocorinthian vase-fabric, and thus the question we are at present 
discussing, depends. The need for caution is illustrated by a number of 
grave-groups in which vases, which on grounds of style and typology 
would be dated as much as twenty-five years apart, are found in the 
same grave. Without going outside the small number of graves at 
present under discussion, we can point to Syracuse 219, which contains 
the oldest aryballos from Syracuse {NC, pi. i. i) together with one a 
whole stage of development later {NC, pi. 1.2); Megara 499, which con- 
tains the oldest aryballoi from Megara together with others of later date ; 
Phaleron ii, where aryballoi which may spread over as much as twenty- 
five years are found together ; an extreme example is Rhitsona 99, 
where among a mass of aryballoi which would appear to have been 
bought especially for the funeral is one which may be as much as 150 
years earlier.^ It may be remembered in parenthesis that the typological 
development is always over-simplified ; that a number of closely related 
stages of development may be current at the same moment of time, in 
more or less advanced workshops.^ The validity of the typological 
method for chronology is not thereby impugned ; the example of our 
own industrial design in the last hundred years may show that, in spite 
of the multiplicity of concurrent tendencies, a majority of products 
may be securely dated on the ground of elements in their design and 
decoration. 

A venture to date any object to a decade in the eighth century is bold 
in the extreme, and the small and simple vases and bronzes with which 
we are concerned can in no case be dated closer than a conventional 
quarter-century. The possibility therefore that some of them may have 
been a quarter of a century old or even more when they were buried in 
graves does not seriously limit our inquiry, as in any case we could 
scarcely hope for a closer dating than this interval of time will allow. 

* See the remarks in lire, Aryballoi and Figurines from Rhitsona, ig^2o, 

* Compare Payne’s remarks on the development of the cup in Corinthian Geometric, 
Perackora, i, 55 if. 
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Furthermore, it should be noticed that this amount of upward play 
tends to counteract the time-lag suggested by B3rv'anck and already 
discussed in the dating of the earliest graves in the western colonies. 
If the oldest of these graves may be later than the foundation of the 
colonies by a quarter of a century or so, to grant B5rv'anck’s case in full 
on this point, then the vases in those graves may lie anything up to a 
quarter of a century older than the moment of the interment. fThe two 
cancel out and we have the equation that the date of the oldest objects 
found in the graves should be approximately the date of the foundation 
of the city, that is to say, should be of the same quarter-century. Closer 
than this we cannot hope to get on archaeological evidence alone. 

Two associations need to be inquired into more closely: Syracuse and 
Selinus. For they are the two fixed points by which the chronology of 
Protocorinthian pottery is tied down, the first providing a date for the 
beginning of the orientalizing style, the second for the end of the Proto- 
corinthian and the beginning of the Corinthian style. Let us take the 
lower date first. 

Archaeologically Selinus is distinguished from the other colonies under 
consideration by the quantity of material which it has produced and the 
fact that most of this comes from a temple deposit. The sanctuary of 
Malophoros has produced a great deal of Early Corinthian pottery, and 
only isolated pieces of Late Protocorinthian and Transitional. It appears 
therefore to have begun to accumulate dedications when the Early 
Corinthian style was well established. On the other hand, it is shown 
by the intensive building activity in it in the period before the building 
of the great temples of Selinus to have been much favoured in the early 
years of the colony.* So it is a fair deduction that the temenos was set 
aside and began to receive dedications at the period of the foundation. 
The equation that Early Corinthian begins at about the date of the 
foundation of SeHnus is therefore established with a fair degree of 
accuracy. The earliest vases from the cemeteries are also Early Corin- 
thian but belong to the latter part of the period.^ The oldest vases from 
the graves appear to be about fifteen years later than the oldest vases 
from the sanctuary. This interval is not of great importance for our 
present inquiry and may be due to incomplete exploration of the 
cemeteries. It should, however, be borne in mind when we are discussing 
other sites whose material is entirely from graves. 

At Syracuse also there is relatively abundant early material from both 
graves and temple site, as well as other sporadic pieces from the city 
area .3 As at Selinus, the oldest material from the city appears to be 
slightly older than the earliest vases from the graves.'* The interpreta- 
tion of this fact is not easy because the stratification in the lowest levels 

* Cf. G 4 ,brici, xxxii. 123 ff. ; Payne, iVC, 22 fE., 339. 

* A different view is expressed by K. M. T. Atkinson, BSR, xiv. 130 ff. ; see my remarks 
in BSR, xvi. i ff. 

3 For the latter see above, p. SI. -* Cf. Blakeway, xxxiii. 180 f. 
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of the Athenaion site, which has produced most of this early material, 
is confused. In the lowest strata Greek geometric sherds were found 
mixed with the remains of the Sikel predecessor of Syracuse, and Orsi, 
who excavated the site, was uncertain whether to treat them as pre- 
colonization imports or as intrusions of colonization date into the 
Siculan strata.^ In places the Siculan sherds were clearly separated from 
the earlfest Greek, but it does not appear from the publication whether 
any Greek sherds were found in the uncontaminated Siculan deposits. 
It seems likely on stylistic grounds, as well as on general probability, 
that the Sikel site imported Greek vases some of which are preserved: 
but the case is not proved stratigraphically. The issue is not a wide one 
chronologically, for the sherds in question are little earlier than the 
oldest vases from the cemeteries and from elsewhere within the bounds 
of the Greek city. 2 

One individual aryballos from the Fusco cemetery appears to be 
among the oldest found in the west and indeed among the oldest Corin- 
thian vases of the shape known.3 But the grave in which it was found is 
not the earliest Syracusan grave, for it contained four other aryballoi, 
one of which is of considerably later date.^ As the date of the grave 
is that of the latest object in it, we are left with the theoretical possi- 
bility that the very early aryballos may be older than^ the foundation 
of Syracuse. This is another warning against pressing too closely the 
correspondence of archaeological and historical dates. In such a con- 
nexion, the important archaeological date is that of the oldest con- 
siderable body of contemporary material, not that of the oldest object, 
taken in isolation ; and the application of archaeological dates to histo- 
rical events gains in validity with the bulk of the material available. 
Fortunately, for the vital events,, the foundation of Syracuse and 
Selinus, we have a great deal of material, derived from different sorts of 
site, both cemetery and temple. 

The first result of the study of the archaeological evidence is to con- 
firm the relative chronology of the colonies. This is best observed by 
following the development of a single form, the aryballos, which is found 
in most graves. The sequence is set out by Johansen, and there is 
nothing to add to his discussion, as no important new finds have been 
made since he wrote.s 

The tradition that Kyme is the oldest of the western colonies is borne 
out by its remains ; a stage in the development of the aryballos which is 
richly represented here has only a single example at Syracuse, and that 
in a grave with another of considerably later date (that discussed 
immediately above). Syracuse, Megara, Gela, Lokroi, Selinus follow in 
that order, which agrees with the order given in Eusebius ; Taras is more 

^ See'above, p. 13.' 

3 i == PF, pL 5. i;i\^5£:, i 89 S,i 38 ,%. i5^^ 

4 NC, pL I. 2 = PV, pi. 5. 35 iV Sc, 1895, 137, fig. 14; Johansen, VS, pL 14. i. 

3 See especially Johansen, 179 ff. 
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recent than Syracuse and probably than Megara, but older than' Gela ; 
Zankle is shown to be early, though it has not produced enough material 
to say how early. On the archaeological evidence alone, one cannot 
determine the interval between the colonies, for the reasons given above. 

This close agreement of the archaeological and literary evidence for 
the order of founding of the colonies is a strong argument for the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the historical tradition. This is further si^pported 
by the archaeological confirmation of such important details as the 
Greek settlement on Ischia which preceded Kyme,^ the temporary 
occupation by the Megarians of Thapsos,^ the existence of Sikel settle- 
ments on Ortygia, at Leontinoi, at Lokroi — all sites where the presence 
of Sikels is mentioned by early sources, whereas in the case of most 
colonies the natives are not mentioned. On occasion the archaeologist 
can intervene on points which are debatable in the historical tradition. 
Thus the remains of Selinus offer a decisive argument for the Thuky- 
didean against the Eusebian date for its foundation; otherwise we 
should have to believe that the Protocorinthian style came to an end 
well before 650, which is contradicted by all that we know on other 
grounds of the development of the style. 

In the next section we shall examine an attempt to lower the begin- 
ning of the Protocorinthian style, and with it the foundation of Syracuse, 
to a date near 700. On the evidence of the western colonies as presented 
in Schweitzer and Johansen we cannot say that the traditional date of 
733 is preferable to a lower date. We can say only that the earliest 
preserved remains from Syracuse are older than those from any other 
western colony except Kyme. This is not incompatible with a lower 
range of dates for the earliest Sicilian colonies (of which Syracuse and 
Megara alone have produced remains belonging to that period). But 
though the confirmation of the relative chronology of the colonies 
cannot be used as proof of their absolute dating, it offers presumption 
that this is approximately correct. For if the dates in Thukydides were 
derived from genealogies, they would be in the same confusion as 
most seventh- and indeed sixth-century chronology of the Greek main- 
land, synchronizations would be vague or lacking, the order of events 
would be uncertain at many points, and the archaeological evidence 
would provide, not a few minor points of variance from the tradition, 
but a series of cmces. The close agreement of the two kinds of evidence 
suggests strongly that the traditional chronology is accurate, even in 
the case of dates separated by only a few years. It is hard to see how 
this degree of accuracy could have been obtained if Thukydides and his 
contemporaries had only a number of generations (and those, from the 
nature of colonial politics, not of kings or rulers, but of private indivi- 
duals) on which to form a chronological framework. It is stUi open to 
believe that while the tradition is historically accurate the absolute 

r Biichner, BPl, 1936-7, 65 ff. 

2 See above, p. 19. 
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dates are not ; that the history of the colonization period was preserved 
substantially accurately for three centuries, but that in providing ab- 
solute figures the fifth-century historians had recourse to a calculation 
which might or might not be historically correct. I feel great doubt 
whether so much accurate historical knowledge as is involved in placing 
in the right order all those colonies for which we have an archaeologi- 
cal che A could be preserved without a chronological framework ; the 
tradition would then be less consistent with itself and with the archaeo- 
logical evidence. I therefore conclude that the archaeological argument 
offers indirect but strong support for the view that the fifth-century 
historians had reliable historical material to work on and that their 
chronology has absolute as well as relative validity. 


VI. AN ALTERNATIVE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY 

Some scholars have drawn different conclusions from the archaeo- 
logical evidence in that, while agreeing that it confirms the relative 
order of events, they find in it arguments to overthrow the absolute 
chronology. This is a very large problem, involving the chronology of 
Protocorinthian vase-painting and other Greek fabrics of the eighth and 
seventh centuries, and of the earliest Greek finds in Etruria. It cannot 
be dealt with in full here, but must be discussed at some length in its 
bearing on the western dates. 

There has been much work recently on Greek vase-fabrics of the 
eighth and seventh centuries and there is a general tendency to lower 
all dates round 700. This is clearest in the case of Protoattic, which has 
been exhaustively studied by J. M. Cook and R. S. Young; and the 
Cretan, Cycladic, and Cypriot fabrics are also affected. The chronology 
of Protoattic, and to a certain extent of Cretan and Cycladic, is based on 
that of Protocorinthian. On the basis of the development of Protoattic 
vase-painting, Cook proposes to bring down the date of some early 
Protocorinthian vases, placing the transition from the globular to the 
ovoid aryballos about 700.^ As Cook himself says, 'there is in Proto- 
attic nothing that points to an absolute dating *,2 which is founded on 
the Protocorinthian series. It seems illogical to argue back from the 
relative chronology of the Protoattic series to the Protocorinthian. But 
the argument may be well founded, even if not compelling in abstract 
logic ; it may lead to a re-examination of the bases of Protocorinthian 
chronology which will result in a lower dating. 

Many students have felt a difficulty in the eighth-century part of 
Johansen's chronology, which is generally now subject to a downward 
revision. Payne's dates in Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei are appreciably 
lower, though Pa37ne did not abandon the basis of Johansen's chronology 
and the close association of its beginnings with the foundation dates of 


^ BSA, XXXV, 203. 


® IMd* ,200. 
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the colonies.^ Weinberg's publication of the vases from Corinth adopts 
dates which are substantially lower than Payne's, and for the earliest 
grave at Kyme he adopts Byvanck's date of 725 B.c.^ The reasons 
which induce a lower dating are twofold: comparison of Protocorinthian 
vases with those of other fabrics at the same stage of development, 
which are on internal grounds assigned to a lower absolute date ; and a 
vacuum in the second half of the eighth century, where Early Proto- 
corinthian (globular aryballoi) fills an unduly long period, whereas one 
would expect this to be a time of rapid development. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the chronology of Proto- 
corinthian and its relations to other fabrics. We may, however, discuss 
briefly other evidence not derived from the foundation dates of the 
colonies, and then turn to the question how, if Johansen's dating for 
Protocorinthian must be lowered, this aflects the chronology of the 
colonies, which is so closely associated with that of Protocorinthian. 

The first place in which to look for an absolute dating is in the 
Egyptian scarabs and other objects found in Greek graves or on strati- 
fied sites. These need to be used with caution because not every scarab 
is accurately datable. In the first line come scarabs or other objects 
inscribed with a royal name and therefore to be treated as exactly dated 
historical documents. Very few of these came to Greece or Italy in the 
period under discussion. Secondly, those scarabs which can be dated on 
grounds of shape and style are valuable because they belong to a country 
whose history is fuller and more exact than that of Greece. But not 
every egyptianizing object is of Egyptian manufacture; many are of 
Asiatic or even Greek origin. And many of the Egyptian or egyptianiz- 
ing objects found in Greece are dated, not on their own merits, but on 
their Greek context. The Third Intermediate Period is a very obscure 
one in Egyptian archaeology, and as most of the objects in Greece of 
this and the Saite period are in poor preservation and without inscrip- 
tions, they are often less rather than more securely dated than the 
Greek objects with which they are associated. In particular, many of 
the types common in the Saite period are now thought to have been 
current also under the preceding Ethiopian dynasty.^ With these pre- 
cautionary remarks, and with apologies for embarking on a specialist 
subject in which I am entirely dependent on the views of others, let us 
examine the Greek contexts of the Egyptian objects of the XXVth and 
XX VI th dynasties. 

The most important graves containing datable Egyptian objects are 
the Bokkhoris tomb at Tarquinia, the Isis grave at Eleusis, Amathus 
grave 9, and an unpublished tomb at Knossos. The Egyptian objects 

^ Cf. above, p. 452. 2 Corinth VII, i. 39; cf. A JA, 1941, 35. 

3 Cf. Scharff, 1931, 5S7 (review of Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca): ‘Die Datierung 

26 Dyn. . . . die so bezeichneten Skarabaen brauchen keineswegs nur aus den Regierungen 
der Psammeticbe zu stammen, sondern konnen etwas alter (bis etwa 800 v. Chr.) oder auch 
wesentiich Junger sein.^ 
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■’ fotind on stratified sites at Ajia Irini in Cyprus and at Perachora are also 
' important. 

Bokkhoris and his vase have been put into place recently by Mrs. 
Dohan, with the help of a brace of Egyptologists.^ Bokkhoris is dated 
by Professor Gunn, 718-712, within two or three years. But, as the 
vase illustrating his triumph found at Tarquinia is not an original 
Egyptian work but a Phoenician imitation, it was not necessarily made 
during his lifetime. Further, it is uncertain how long after its manufac- 
ture the vase was placed in the grave. Byvanck says reasonably that 
its good condition shows that it was not long in use, and suggests that 
the interval was not more than the lifetime of the original owner.^ This 
introduces many doubtful elements into the. argument, which may be 
assessed differently by different students; the only safe conclusion is 
that the vase was made not before c, 715, which is therefore a terminus 
post quern for the grave .3 From this Mrs. Dohan passes to an attempt 
to date the grave by means of the other objects found in it. That is, the 
Bokkhoris vase is only valuable as providing a general check on a 
chronology arrived at by other means. The Italian imitations of Proto- 
corinthian vases found in the grave could not be placed before the 
seventh century, and not at its very beginning. Therefore the accepted 
chronology for these vases is in agreement with the terminus provided 
by the Bokkhoris vase. 

In the tomb of Isis at Eleusis a scarab of Men-Kheper-Ra of the 
XVIIIth dynasty (not XXIst dynasty, as stated by Pendlebury, 
Aegyptiaca, 80, no. 161; see G. A. W[ainwright], ]ES, 1932, 126) and 
other scarabs of the Third Intermediate Period were found. The former 
scarab gives a terminus post quern which is of only formal nature ; the 
others are not precisely dated by a royal name, but are themselves to 
be dated on grounds of type and style. It may be that von Bissing's 
date in the second half of the eighth century^ is right, but it cannot be 
taken as agreed by Egyptologists. Nor is the dating of the Attic vases 
in the grave agreed; R. S. Young dates the grave shortly before 700 
B.c.,5 Kahane in the second half of the ninth century^ (the latter date 
is certainly too early). This celebrated grave can therefore contribute 
little in the present discussion. 

Three scarabs were found at Knossos in a polychrome tripod-pithos 
(no. 8 in tomb II of the 1933 excavations) 7 One of these is perhaps of 
the Ethiopian king Shabataka, 700-689, according to Shorter the 
other two are reissues of Amenhotep III, and may belong to the XXVth 

^ Italic TomhGrmps 9X06^, Op. cit. 182-3. 

3 Akerstrom also 0 er Geometrische Stil in Italien, 77) denies any especial value for chrono- 
logy to the Bokkhoris tomb. 

^ *Apx, 1898, 120. Von Hissing’s date is based on the technique and style of the scarab 
of Men-Kheper-Ra, ^ Late Geometric Graves, 2^4 E. 

6 24/24,1940,482. 7 Mentioned /F 5 , 1933, 290, 

s Communicated to me by J. K. Brock, to whose kindness also I owe the statements 
quoted below. The conclusions outside the quotation-marks are mine, not Brock’s. 
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or XXVIth dynasty 3 They date the pithos in which they are found 
after 700, perhaps as late as 650. 'A slightly earlier burial in the same 
tomb (no. ii) — i.e., next to and rather lower than no. 8 — included a 
Protocorinthian kotyle of the t5^e Johansen pi. xvii, 3 and 4; shape 
roughly between the two ; ht. 11-4 cm., mostly red varnish. There were 
fragments of another near no. 8.' 

These data fit well enough with the agreed dating of Protocor|nthian ; 
the kotyle would normally be dated in the second quarter of the seventh 
century. They involve a lowering of the dating of Cretan early orientaliz- 
ing vases, and a certain loss of primacy for Crete ; on the basis of the 
scarabs. Brock reasons that 'the polychrome style cannot have started 
much before 700 . . . the Protocorinthian early orientalizing style must 
have preceded Cretan polychrome and be contemporary with early 
orientalising in Crete, i.e., last quarter of eighth century. Johansen's 
dating of aryhalles fansus would be too early by a quarter of a century.' 
The final criticism is implied in Payne's chronology in Protokorinthische 
Vasenmalerei and is generally upheld. 

Amathus 9 is well dated to the Saite period by its scarabs. The vases 
from this grave are assigned by the excavators to the Cypriote Archaic II 
period ; they included two Late Geometric ' Rhodian ' cups and what 
looks like a Corinthian kotyle or an East Greek imitation thereof (9. 19 ; 
SCE, ii, pi. XV, fifth row from top, sixth from L). This is, to judge from 
a photograph, of a type not current before the middle of the seventh 
century. There are also Cypriot aryballoi of a type common in Crete 
(cf. BSA, xxix. 256). 

A number of deposits were made in the grave and not all the objects 
in it are therefore as late as the scarabs. It must be allowed, however, 
that the Cypriote vases appear to cover no very long period of time ; it 
is therefore likely that the two ' Rhodian ' cups belong to the seventh 
century and may come well down it. This is not inconsistent with what 
is known of the late survival of the geometric style in East Greece, how- 
ever surprising that phenomenon may be on geographical grounds. A 
seventh-century date for the Cypriote aryballoi involves a lower dating 
than envisaged by Payne for the Cretan vases which show the influence 
of this Cypriote style. This agrees with the lower date for Cretan 
orientalizing proposed by Brock, It has only a vague and indirect effect 
on the dating of Protocorinthian, by means of the Cretan influence in 
Early Protocorinthian. 

The three scarabs from period 3 at Ajia Irini are dated by the experts 
to the eighth or early seventh century .2 These scarabs, as pointed out 

^ For commemorative scarabs in Ethiopian graves of the XXVth dynasty cf. F. LI, 
Griffith, no if. 

2 ‘Scarabs admitting an exact date are almost entirely missing ' at Ajia Irini. The only 
exception, no. 2718, is of Psamtek I ( 5 CJF, ii. 819). This was found in a stratum of period 6, 
and is therefore not of great chronological value, as no one would doubt that period 6 is 
later than the seventh century. 
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by the Swedish excavators {SCE, ii. 8i8 fi.), give a terminus post quern, 
but what is the terminus? Strictly, it is c, 745, the beginning of the 
Ethiopian dynasty ; the scarabs may belong to any time from that date 
till the early seventh century, the vases associated with them to that 
period or later. The excavators, if I have understood them correctly, 
have taken the lower bracket as the terminus post quem, and conclude 
that period 3 as a whole belongs to the seventh century. But not all 
the pottery in this period is necessarily later than the scarabs ; the most 
that can be concluded in strict logic is that the end of the period is later 
than c. 700, the date of the scarabs. Period 4 extends after 663, as it 
contains XXVI th dynasty scarabs, but does not necessarily begin after 
663. The considerable number of XXVth dynasty scarabs^ suggests 
that these were not very old when they were deposited at Ajia Irini, and 
may be contemporary with some of the pottery of that period ; which is 
therefore not all later than 663. The excavators rightly point out that 
the scarabs of earlier date present are of less value for dating, and that 
the latest scarabs in each level provide the most reliable material ; but 
this caution can be over-driven. The scarabs, strictly speaking, provide 
only a terminus post quern, and their long life makes them of uncertain 
value as contemporary evidence. Agreed; but in estimating the period 
of a given stratum of occupation all the material in it is relevant, and 
we should not confine ourselves to the latest objects. 

The end of Cypro-Geometric III and beginning of Cypro-Archaic I 
fall within period 3. This may therefore be placed c. 700, which is a 
mean date ; the evidence of the scarabs would not formally contradict 
an even higher date. This has no direct bearing on Protocorinthian 
chronology, but it is possible to get an indirect line through comparing 
the development of other late geometric and early orientalizing fabrics 
with Cypriot, and through tracing Cypriot influence, particularly in 
Crete. The results of this inquiry will not upset the accepted chronology 
of Protocorinthian, if the transition between Cypriot Geometric and 
Archaic is placed c. 700. 

The evidence from Perachora is twofold. In the geometric deposit of 
Hera Akraia, the latest vases of which are contemporary with the 
oldest found in the western colonies, were found three scarabs assigned 
by Pendlebury to the XXVIth dynasty.^ This, like the presence at 
Sparta of scarabs assigned by Pendlebury to the XXVIth dynasty with 
geometric and Laconian I pottery, presents a serious difficulty. It can- 
not he resolved in either case by assuniing that the scarabs are intrusive 
in the geometric strata. Either the scarabs are earlier than the XXVIth 
dynasty, or the late Corinthian and Laconian geometric styles, instead 

^ Of a total of 141 scarabs in level 4, 12 are New Kingdom or older, 3 are dated looo-Soo, 
7 are Ethiopian, 30 Saite, 12 uncertain, perhaps pre-Saite, and the rest undatable. I follow 
Pieper’s dates given in Appendix II to SCE, ii, as he has attempted to date more scarabs 
than Newberry in Appendix I. 
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of ending in the third quarter of the eighth century, must come down a 
hundred years later. lu Perachomy i. 76-7, Pendlebury and I stated the 
two sides of the case. In view of the bad condition of the Perachora, and 
also the Sparta, scarabs, I prefer to ask the Egyptologists to reconsider 
whether these scarabs cannot belong to an earlier period. 

In the temenos of Hera Limenia at Perachora a large number of 
Egyptian objects were stratified in association with Protoccfinthian 
and Corinthian sherds, that is, in Greek seventh-century contexts. Most 
of these are of the XXVIth dynasty but there are also a number belong- 
ing to the XXVth dynasty, including two with the royal name Menkara, 
dated by Pendlebury to the end of the eighth century. One of these 
comes from the lowest levels of the temenos, with Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian pottery. This causes no difficulty for Payne’s Protocorin- 
thian chronology. 

To sum up, the only Egyptian associations which cause difficulty for 
the accepted chronology of Protocorinthian are the ill-preserved scarabs 
from the geometric deposit at Perachora. The other evidence of 
Tarquinia, Knossos, Hera Limenia at Perachora and Cyprus sorts well 
enough, but owing to the unprecise nature of many of the associations 
and the difficulty of getting exact dates for the Egyptian objects little 
is gained. It may seem unscientific to accept the evidence of these sites 
and reject that of Perachora and Sparta, The alternative is the radical 
one of reducing all our Greek dates by a hundred years. There are those 
to whom this will appeal. But I feel that before throwing over a con- 
sistent and coherent Greek chronology we need more firmly rooted 
evidence than that of the Perachora scarabs. 

Other fabrics, especially Cypriote and Cretan, are more affected by 
the Egyptian evidence than Protocorinthian. Through them it may be 
possible to get a closer dating for the early stages of Protocorinthian 
and Protoattic. But as far as I can see this will not entail lowering the 
accepted dates to such a point that the new chronology reacts on the 
traditional dates for the colonies. 

The Cypriote evidence is only partly published, and further discussion 
is promised in the fourth volume of the Swedish Cyprus ExpeditionJ 
Daniels also finds reason in Cypriote associations with both east and 
west to propose a new low chronology. Only a summary of his paper 
has been published,^ and it is therefore not possible now to discuss his 
arguments. It appears that his chronology will agree with R. S. Young’s 
Protoattic chronology; that is based on Payne’s dating of Protocorin- 
thian, and though it tends to shade those dates downwards, does not 
call for any serious modification of them. It may be taken therefore 
that there is no new evidence at present available to compel a revision 
of Payne’s chronology. This was Payne’s conclusion ten years ago, 

* Cf. Furumark,^?^. iii. 260, n. 7. 

^ AJ Ay 1939, 300 ; cf. his review of R. S. Young’s Late Geometric Graves in AJA, 1940, 
159-61, ■ 
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when he wrote 'that the dating of the Sicilian foundations is correct 
seems to me sufficiently certain, and I shall therefore assume throughout 
that the latest period of the geometric style, the style represented in the 
earliest Syracusan graves, is the third quarter of the eighth century',^ 
and this appears still to apply. 

Payne's chronology is indeed appreciably lower than Johansen's, but 
the lattf r's is not very precise and I infer from the manner of his discus- 
sion of absolute chronology that he would not wish to insist too closely 
on the date c. 725 for the transition from the globular to the ovoid 
aryballos. This date, given in his table on p. 185, is not demanded by 
his arguments on the preceding pages, where he repeatedly puts the 
transition 'towards the end of the eighth century' or 'at the end of 
the eighth century', and assigns the majority of ovoid arybaUoi to the 
seventh century. It does not do violence to his arguments to prefer a 
date c. 700 for the transition, and to place most of his subgeometric 
style in the seventh century. This modification (cf. Payne's chrono- 
logical table, Pfotokofinthische Vasenmalerei, 20) does not involve the 
rejection of the traditional dates for the colonies. Indeed, it fits some 
of them better (e.g. Gela, where the earliest vases are intermediate 
between the globular and ovoid aryballoi). 

VII. akerstrom's chronology 

One radical rehandling of the whole question remains to be considered. 
Akerstrom in his Der Geometrische Stil in Italian proposes a dating for 
the earliest Greek vases from the colonies which, if acceptable, would 
entail reducing their foundation dates by about half a century. The 
main part of Akerstrom's book is concerned with the geometric vases 
found in Etruria, and his principal arguments are drawn from Etruria, 
We are more directly concerned here with the geometric vases found in 
Sicily ; but the two problems are indissolubly connected. 

Akerstrom takes his stand for his Sicilian chronology on Finocchito, 
and on the following points : 

(i) comparison of the oinochoai and other vases with metope- 
decoration with geometric and sub-geometric examples found in 
Greece; 

(ii) comparison of the general contents (especially fibulas) of 
Finocchito with Syracuse ; 

(iii) comparison of vases, fibulas, and other bronze objects with 
Etruscan finds. 

The latter series of comparisons can be held over until Etruscan 
chronology is itself better settled; they will help rather to date a series 
of Etruscan graves over which there has been much uncertainty. The 
comparison of Finocchito with Syracuse leads to the conclusion, already 
stated by Johansen and Blakeway, that there is a long overlap but 

^ PerachorayL 
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Fmocchito begins sensibly earlier. We are brought back to the date of 
Syracuse and of Protocorinthian pottery, and Akerstrom attempts to 
bring both down to c. 675. His main arguments again are based on' 
Etruscan comparisons, his subsidiary arguments on the uncertain nature 
of the absolute date for the foundation of Syracuse and on the dating of 
sub-geometric pottery at Athens and elsewhere. To take the latter 
argument first: the chronology of Attic sub-geometric and Pi'otoattic 
vases is based on associations with Protocorinthian. If the dating of 
Protocorinthian is to be reduced as radically as Akerstrom wishes, the 
dates of Protoattic must come down too, and then the circular argument 
must begin all over again. I have attempted to show above that there 
is no reason either in the development of other contemporary Greek 
fabrics or in eastern synchronizations to lower Protocorinthian chrono- 
logy so steeply. So Akerstrom's case must stand or fall on the arguments 
he adduces from Etruria. 

The relative chronology of the orientalizing period in Etruria is now 
fairly well agreed, and the long series of rich graves makes it possible to 
establish their order with precision. On the other hand, the circum- 
stances in which the graves were excavated make many individual 
associations untrustworthy. ^ The absolute chronology is less firmly 
based, though it is commonly given with great confidence. The 
Bokkhoris grave has now lost much of its value for dating, as it can 
provide only a terminus post quern, not a firm date. The great seventh- 
century graves are dated by the Protocorinthian vases found in them, 
as there are fewer grounds on which to put absolute dates to any of the 
other classes of orientalizing objects which they contain (though relative 
dates can be given, and these objects, and the grave-groups which con- 
tain them, placed in order, with a considerable degree of accuracy). As 
Etruscan chronology is thus based on Protocorinthian, there is a vicious 
circle in finding in it arguments for lowering the dates of Protocorinthian. 

The central point for Akerstrom's Etruscan dating is Bisenzio. The 
Greek geometric pottery there, as he rightly points out, belongs to the 
Late Geometric style and is among the earliest Greek pottery in the 
west. On p. 68 he argues from the likeness of a shield at Bisenzio to 
others at Marsiliana and Palestrina, found in graves with orientalizing 
objects, and therefore dates the Bisenzio grave to the seventh century. 
It seems to me that more evidence is required before bringing down the 
dating of the geometric vases so sharply. If Bisenzio grave X belonged 
to the seventh century, it should have had other orientalizing objects 
in it. The existence of one single point of contact between two com- 
plexes so different as the Bisenzio grave-groups and the Circolo degli 
Avofi at Marsiliana does not justify regarding them as contemporary or 
nearly so. In general, bronzes are of less value for dating than pottery, 
because their chronology is less surely established and because individual 

I Cf. Akerstrom, 75 ff., on the Warrior grave at Tarquinia, which is shown not to be a 
single grave-group and thereby loses its value as a chronological landmark. 
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pieces may have had a long life. The shields at Praeneste and Marsiliana, 
found in very different contexts from the similar one at Bisenzio, may 
have been old when deposited in the graves. They do not in themselves 
demand a seventh-century dating. 

On Akerstrom's own chronology the Greek parallels for the geometric 
vases at Bisenzio belong to the eighth century (p. 88) . He is compelled 
to assuipe an intermediate stage, which has disappeared, between the 
Greek models and the imitations at Bisenzio. But this accords ill with 
his view that these vases are from the hand of Greek potters resident in 
Etruria (pp. 62 ff.), who should themselves represent the intermediate 
stage between Greek model and Italian imitation. He frequently dates 
vases found in Italy too low vis-a-vis Greek parallels by failing to 
distinguish Greek imports from local geometric vases. He is inclined to 
regard most of the geometric vases found in Italy and Sicily as of local 
manufacture, though he recognizes the existence of Greek potters on 
Italian soil. The distinction, on grounds of fabric, is not difficult, and I 
believe that there are many more imports than Akerstrom allows. * The 
distinction is very important, because we need to know whether Greek 
craftsmen were active in Sicily and Italy working primarily for the 
barbarian market. For chronological purposes, it should be less impor- 
tant, as the existence on Italian soil of imitations of Greek vases implies 
the existence there of Greek models, or else of Greek potters, and in 
either case the imitations will be dated not much later than the classes 
of vase which they imitate. Akerstrom, however, gives chronological 
significance to the distinction, for in deriving Sicilian geometric, for 
example, from the Greek sub-geometric style whose beginnings he puts 
in the period 725-700 he concludes that the Sicilian vases cannot be 
earlier than 700. But if many of them are imported from Greece, there 
is no reason to lower their dates below 700 (accepting for the moment 
Akerstrom's dates for sub-geometric in Greece). Similarly in Etruria he 
dates to 700-675 vases whose parallels in Greece are dated by him 
750-700. We are not here concerned with those easily recognizable 
cases in which Greek elements survived in a local style long after they 
had gone out of date in Greece, but with vases of which it is not easy to 
say whether they were manufactured in Greece or Italy. Therefore they 
should be dated not substantially later than their parallels in Greece. 

Akerstrom's main argument, if I do not misrepresent him, is that too 
long a period must not be allowed between the earliest geometric vases 
in Etruria and the securely datable seventh-century graves, both on 
the ground of the development of the geometric style, and also because 
similar bronzes and jewellery are found with both. Therefore, preserving 
the temporal relation of these geometric vases to Protocorinthian, the 

^ In his reluctance to distinguish Greek import, Greek manufacture in Italy, and local 
imitation Akerstrom is retrogressive, as compared with Blakeway; for though Blake way 
may on occasion have put individual vases into the wrong class, he was surely right to 
attempt a complete classification on grounds of fabric. 
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dates of Protocorinthian must be lowered. But in that case the dates of 
the seventh-century graves, in which Protocorinthian vases are found, 
will also come down. Alternatively, the development of Protocorinthian 
must be ignored and geometric vases dated only a few years earlier than 
developed Middle Protocorinthian. Akerstrom remarks that it is sur- 
prising that Protocorinthian should appear in Sicily so much earlier 
than in Etruria, and finds in this another argument to lower th^ date of 
the earliest Protocorinthian from Syracuse to 675 (pp. 32 ff.). This does 
not solve his difficulty. For there is a class of Protocorinthian vases— 
the whole period of the globular aryballoi — ^which is unrepresented, or, 
rather, poorly represented, in Etruria. By lowering the dates one can 
shorten the interval between S3n:acuse and the Regolini-Galassi tomb 
(for Protocorinthian only becomes common in Etruria from this time 
onwards), but the interval is still present, being in the nature of the 
finds and not in the chronological system of this or that modern archaeo- 
logist. The answer is given by Blakeway, though Akerstrom's dislike 
for Blakeway's high chronology has deflected him from a sufficiently 
close study of his matter: that at the period of the colonizations Corinth 
was only one among a number of Greek states trading with the west, and 
except in the neighbourhood of her own colony Syracuse was not the 
chief ; whereas in the course of the early seventh century she achieved 
a monopoly. At the time when the earliest Protocorinthian vases were 
imported to Syracuse and Kyme, other Greek wares were more common 
in Etruria (cf., for example, the Warrior grave at Tarquinia). 

Akerstrom throws out in a couple of pages his revolutionary dating 
for Protocorinthian ; it is not unfair to say that he has not considered 
the consequences, not only for Greek but also for Etruscan seventh- 
century chronology. That it involves the Greek archaeologist in imme- 
diate difficulties and does not accord with his accepted ideas is no reason 
for rejecting it out of hand; far less, that it involves the rejection of 
Thukydides’ dates for the western colonies. But it is a fair criticism to 
require a more solid basis for such a new dating than is provided by 
Etruscan chronology, which is closely bound up with Greek chronology 
and is, to say the least, no more firmly established. From the east, and 
only from the east, can we get absolutely firm associations which may 
provide for Greek archaeology a more accurate chronology than is 
obtained from the traditional dates for the western colonies. 

This brief discussion does not do justice to the many merits of Aker- 
strdm's book, which reduces to order the geometric and sub-geometric 
vases found in Italy and Sicily and for the first time deals systematically 
with the bronzes and other small finds associated with them. On relative 
chronology I have little reason to differ from him ; he agrees that south 
Etruria was open to Greek influence before Sicily, and that colonization 
was preceded by a short period of trade.^ This after all is of more impor- 

^ The other recent exponent of a low chronology, Byvanck, also allows pre-colonization 
imports (op. cit. 200). 
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tance than absolute chronology, affecting as it does our whole judge- 
ment on the nature of western colonization. Akerstrom’s radical lower- 
ing of dates involves difficulties in the middle of the seventh century, 
assuming far too rapid a development for early orientalizing art. But 
within the period under discussion he is consistent, and the question 
whether certain geometric or sub-geometric vases were made before or 
after 70O is less important than the question whether or not they are 
older than the oldest finds from the Greek colonies. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 

My conclusions are : 

i. There existed in antiquity a single chronological system for the 
foundation-dates of the western colonies. This is preserved in Thuky- 
dides for the Sicilian colonies and followed in the main by Eusebius for 
the Sicilian and some Italian colonies. Variants in Ephoros, in Eusebius, 
and in other sources are due to faulty transmission or unchronological 
anecdote. 

ii. Attempts to show that this chronology was drawn up in the fifth 
century from a calculation of generations break down on the Thuky- 
didean figures for Gela and Akragas, which cannot be satisfactorily thus 
explained. 

iii. There is no reason why the colonies should not from their founda- 
tion have kept written or other records, and in a number of cases the 
era of a colony appears to have been preserved. 

iv. The archaeological evidence strongly confirms the relative order 
of the colonies according to the historical tradition. The oldest vases 
from seven colonies, which may be taken as belonging approximately 
to the period shortly after their foundation, are on grounds of style and 
shape to be ranged in the same order as given in Eusebius for the 
colonies. This supports though it does not prove the absolute validity 
of the foundation dates. 

V, The absolute chronology of Protocorinthian vase-painting and of 
other Greek fabrics of the same period is based on the absolute dates of 
the western colonies. This chronology is not inconsistent with Egyptian 
material and attempts to establish a lower chronology are not cogent. 

This is not the last word on the subject. The conclusions are not all 
equally solid. It is established that the accepted tradition of the found- 
ation of the colonies, found in Thukydides and Antiokhos and in the 
main followed by later sources, contains a great deal that is historical 
and substantially accurate. I do not find that the inconsistencies within 
this tradition are of such a nature as to cast doubt on its reliability. The 
relative order of the foundations may be taken as established, with a few 
doubtful points, and the chronological relation between the Protocorin- 
thian pottery found in the colonies and the foundation dates is also firm. 
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Thus, it can no longer be questioned that trade preceded colonization^ 
and that the earliest colonies were also the most distant. In converting 
this firm relative chronology into absolute dates there is inevitably an 
element of uncertainty, I have attempted to show that the traditional 
dates may be derived from reliable written records, and that such records 
are likely to have been kept in the colonies; and that they are within 
a certain narrow range accurate. It is still possible that mor^ reliable 
chronological data for Greek eighth- and seventh-century archaeology 
(though hardly directly for history) will be obtained in the Near East, 
and that the now accepted chronology, based on the foundation dates 
of the colonies, will be confirmed or modified. Until such evidence is 
forthcoming, I believe that the accepted chronology is substantially 
reliable, and that the foundation dates for the colonies are accurate not 
only relatively (which cannot be questioned) but also absolutely. 
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RHODIAN AND EAST GREEK IMPORTS^ 


A. RHODIAN 


Gela 

. # 

1-5. Bitalemi. 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9. Borgo 374. 

10. „ 132. 

11. Sporadic. 

12. 

13 - 

14. 

15-16. Tempio arcaico. 


17. 

18-21. 

22-4. 


MA, xvii, figs. 
407-8. 


Ibid., fig. 406. 
Ibid., fig. 414. 

Ibid., figs. 454-6* 
Ibid., fig. 128. 

Ibid., figs. 57-8. 


Ibid., fig. 188. 
Ibid., fig. 186. 
Ibid., fig. 187. 
Ibid., figs. 185 and 
185 his. 

Unpublished.^ 




Five fragments of plates. ' Fig. 
408 is possibly of the first 
half of the seventh century, 
the others all late in the 
century. 

Flask. 

Cup fragment ; cf. Price, JHS, 
1924, 187, fig. 10. 

Kamiran B oinochoe. 

Plate. With Transitional Cor- 
inthian. 

Fragmentsof large vase. With 
unfigured Corinthian, prob- 
ably Early. 

Dinos, in Palermo. 

Bird-bowl. 

Dinos fragment with goose. 

Plate fragments. 

Two geometric fragments, one 
with tongues in metope, one 
with herring-bone. Bright- 
red clay, imperfectly baked, 
and remaining red inside ; in 
section exactly like no. 37 
below. 

Plate, lion’s paw r., above 
exergue line. 

Four fragments of plates, one 
of third quarter of seventh 
century, othei's of last quar- 
ter or early sixth. 

Three small fragments of large 
vases, with volutes. 


^ The dating of these vases given here and above in Chapter VIII does not always agree 
with the systems of chronology recently proposed. In particular, I am unable to follow 
Rumpf’s classification in Jdl, 1933, 55 ff., where many of these vases are cited. l am unfor- 
tunately unable to illustrate the vases in question, desirable as this is. I hope to do this 
at a later date, and to draw the conclusions for the general chronology of Rhodian vase- 
painting to be obtained from their associations in Sicilian graves. This evidence has until 
now been completely neglected. 

2 ThisdepositismentionedM^, xix. 89; 1^5^,1907,38 f. 
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25. Tempio -arcaico. ■ Unpublished. Fragment of oinochoe (?), lion 

and goat facing; third quar- 
ter of seventh century. 

This is all the painted pottery at Gela. Most of it belongs to the last 
quarter of the seventh century. Four pieces (nos. i, 12, 15, 16) are possibly 
before the middle of the century, a few more are of the third quarter, mainly 
towards its end. Some pieces may belong to the early sixth century. 

Syracuse 


i 26. Piazza d'Armi. 

N Sc, 1925, 319. 

Bird-bowl. Context eighth- 
early seventh century; see 
above, p. 51. 

; . , 27-9. Athenaion. 

MA, XXV, fig. 82. 

Bird-bowl and fragments of 
two others. From Cortile 
Arcivescovado, in stratum, 
with Protocorinthian but no ' 

Corinthian. 

^ . 30- 

Ibid., fig. 1 13. 

Rhodian, cf. , Payne, JHS, 

1926, 211, n. 32. c. 700? 


Ibid., fig- no, 
L, lower (same 
date ?) and third 
piece from 1., 
lower. 


! ■ 33- , 

Ibid., fig. 117, left. 

c. 650? 

34- 

Ibid., fig. 118. 

Bird-bowl. 

35- 

Ibid., fig. 1 14. 

Fragment of plate. 

3^* >> 

Ibid., pi. XII, fig. 

Oinochoe, Kamiran B; inci- ' 

1 

119. 

sion on animals. 

37*. ' '■ ' 

Ibid., fig. 120. 

Oinochoe. 

3^"”44- 

Ibid., fig. 1 15 (ex- 
cept piece to'L, 
lower). 


^ 45- ■ 

Ibid., fig. 121, 

Tight.. 


46.; 

Ibid., fig. 117, top 



right. 


47v : , ' 

Fragments of plates not illu- 
strated, about half a dozen. 

48. Piazza S. Giuseppe. 

N Sc, 1925, 317, 
figs. 70-1. 

Dinos: 

:'49-' 

1" ■■ 

Ibid., fig. 72. 

Fragment of lip of another 
dinos, perhaps not Rhodian 
but of : an allied East Greek 
fabric. 

50. ; Uncertain. ' 

Johansen, VS, 

Berlin 3360. Rhodian (?) imi- 

176, figs. 122-3. 

tation of ovoid aryballos. 

Third quarter of seventh 



century. 
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51-2. Fusco '200. ■ 

N Sc, 1895, 131. 

53 - - 

N Sc, 1893, 458, 

fig- 

54. Ex-Spagna 72. 

55. Fusco. 

N Sc, 1925, 202, 
fig- 37 - 

Ann. deir Inst. 
1877, pi. CD. 5. 

56. Ex-Spagna i. 

57 * » 113- 

N Sc, 1925, 182, 
fig- 5 

Ibid. 297, fig. 47. 

58. „ sporadic. 

Ibid. 306, fig. 62. 

Other sites 



II 

Two black kylikes with white 
bands (cf . ^ Price, , JHS, ■ 1924, 

189). 

Cf. Rumpf, Jdl, 1933, 62, n. o, 
'Verwiiderte Stiicke'., With 
Late Protocorinthian (Johan- 
sen, FS, 105 ; Payne, NC, 26). 

Bird-bowi. With Late Proto- 
corinthian — Transitional. 

Bird-bowl. This or another 
bird-bowl wrongly exhibited 
in Syracuse Mus. as from 
grave Fusco 341. 

Plate. Grave a little before 
600. 

Dish. With Late Corinthian 
kotyiai, probably of middle 
of sixth century. 

Two fragments, (a) running 
goats; ( 5 ) three small pieces 
of meander. 


59. Megara 820. 

60. Ossini (Militello). 
61-73. SeHnus. 


Italy 

74-7. Rhegion. 


NSCy 1893, 464, n. > 
MAy XXV. 538. 

RMy 1909, 83, fig. 
16. 

MAy xxxii. 308, 
pU. 81, 82, 83. 2 
and 5 ; 84. i and 
2 ; 89. 3 and 6. 


Bottle.^ With Late Corin- 
thian. 

Plate. 

About as much again is not 
illustrated. 


N Scy 1914, 209, Bird-bowl and three f rag- 
figs. 1-2. ments of Kamiran B. 

No other south Italian site has produced Rhodian. Dr. Randall-Maciver's 
statement {Greek CitieSy 77) that there is Rhodian painted pottery at Taranto 
is false. 

For Rhodian from Rome (Comitium) see N Sc, 1900, 332, fig. 35 ; Ryberg, 
An Archaeological Record of Rome, 8. Cf. MA, iv. 273, fig. 131, from Narce. 




B. OTHER EAST GREEK 

Chiot 

Selinus. MA, xxxii, pL 83. Another fragment unillus- 

4. trated. 

Price, East Greek Pottery, 16, 

: : speaks 'of ' Naukratite ' at 

^ ^ ■ Syracuse. See below. ' J 

* For the shape, unique in Rhodian and borrowed from Corinthian models, see K. Friis 
Johansen, Act, Arch, xiii, 1942, 29. 
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An uncertain fabric 

Syracuse, Athenaion. MA , xxv, fig. Fragment in Syracuse Museum 

117, lower. labelled Naukratite. One 

other fragment. 

Gela, Tempio arcaico. Fragment with goats. 

These four fragments belong to an easily distinguishable fabric, with light- 
brown clay, white slip (which on the sherd labelled Naukratite Tias flaked) 
and very neat, clear drawing in a paint which varies from a light to a dark 
brown. The slip is like that on Naukratite (Chiot), which has caused some of 
these fragments to be called Naukratite. The drawing is more like early 
Samian orientalizing. I like to think of these pieces as Milesian. 


Fikellura (cf. R. M. Cook, BSA, xxxiv. i ff.) 


Syracuse, ex-Spagna 36. 
Ceglie di Bari. 


Uncertain 
Syracuse, Fusco 65. 


„ M 19* 

Gela, Borgo 476. 
Syracuse, Agora. 


Gela, sporadic. 
Syracuse, Fusco 378. 

Melian 

Selinus. 


N Sc, 1925, 192, Amphoriskos. With two Ionic 
fig. 20; Cook, p. krateriskoi and Late Corin- 
47, Y 7. thian. 

Oinochoe, in Taranto 
Museum. Early fifth cen- 
tury? (Dr. Drago was kind 
enough to call my attention 
to this vase.) 


N Sc, 1893, 463; 
CVA Siracusa, 
i, pi. 3. 3 ; BCH, 
1936, pll. 15-16. 
N Sc, 1893, 454; 
CVA Siracusa, 
i, pi. 2; BCH, 
1936, pi. 14. I. 
MA, xvii, fig. 
155 - 

N Sc, 1891, 391-2. 


MA, xix. 95, fig. 

I. 

N Sc, 1895, 159, 
fig. 45; CVA 
Siracusa i, pi, 3, 
i; BCH, 1936, 
pi. 14. 2. 


Amphora. Late Rhodian, or 
imitation thereof? Cf. Orsi, 
N Sc, 1893, 464, n. 

Krater. 


Bottle. Pale clay, dull surface, 
and matt purplish paint. 

Fragment of large vase with 
rosette in metope; another 
with small concentric circles. 
With Protocorinthian kotylai 
and Late Protocorinthian 
pyxis. 

Patera. Perhaps local imita- 
tion of Cycladhc. 

Krater. Cycladic? From an 
eighth-seventh-century grave, 
with Early Protocorinthian. 


MA, xxxii, plL Signed amphora. 
69-71. 
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C. PLAIN POTTERY 

, See Orsi, MA, xvii. 676 ; Kinch, Vroulia, 40, n. i, on similarity of amphora 
shapes. 

MA, xvii, fig. 127. Cf. lalysos V {Ann. vi-vii. 

265)- 

Ibid., fig. 73. Cf. lalysos XIV {Ann. vi-vii. 268). 
Ibid.,fig.69. ]Rumpf, /d7. 

Ibid., fig. 80 (with Transitional 
Corinthian). 

Ibid., fig. 166 (with Early Cor- 
inthian; several burials). 


Amphora. Gela,Borg0 372. 

Hydria. 

Askos. 




160. 

157 - 

181. 


La Pagiia i. 


Olpe. 


Bitalemi. 


Jug, unglazed, banded. 


Oinochoe, banded. Gela, 
Borgo 153, 

Oinochoe, banded. Gela, 
Borgo 81. 


i933> 76- Cf. 

Delos, X, nos. 

83 ff., pi. 16; 

xvii, pi. 47, no. 

Ibid. 667, fig. 488. Cf. lalysos XVIII. 2 [Ann. vi- 
vii. 270, fig. 170) ; lalysos XXV. 4 (ibid. 281) ; 
Kamiros CXLIV {Clara Rhodos, iv, fig. 302) ; 
Lindos 2565, pi. 123 ; Samos, AM, 1929, 31, fig. 
23. 4. 

Ibid., fig. 486. Cf. Kamiros VI. 12 {Clara Rhodes, 
iv. 62, fig. 34) ; Vroulia, pi. 26. 14; &c. 

Ibid., fig. 487. I- Shape derived from, a jug like 
ibid., fig. 486. 

Ibid., fig. 67. Cf. Samos, Boehlau, pi. 8. 15. 


Ibid., fig. 34 (with a Middle Corinthian kothon). 
Shape derived from a pot like lalysos XXIII. 
8 {Ann. vi-vii, fig. 178). 

Ibid., fig. 151. Cf. lalysos CLXXXIX Jacopi 
{Clara Rhodos, iii. 198, pi. 3); Kamiros C. 2 
{Clara Rhodos, iv. 199, fig. 213). 

N Sc, 1925, 182, fig. 6. Rhodian, cf. Payne, NC, 
310; Price, /iJS, 1924, 182. 

Similar cups are common at Megara and Gela (e.g. La Pagiia i, Borgo 
124, MA, xvii, fig. 46). 


Stamnos, wavy line. Gela, 
Borgo 459- 

Cups. Syracuse, 

ex-Spagna i. 


Lekythos. Gela, Borgo 60. 

,1 ,, 7^* 

„ „ Bitalemi. 

„ „ Borgo 164. 

„ „ La Pagiia 

I* 


Borgo 86. 

I, 285. 
Lauricella 

;■■■ ,.14. . . 


MA, xvii, fig. 30. j 
Ibid., figs. 504-5. 


Ibid., fig. 73. 
Ibid., fig. 168. 


{ Cf. lalysos LIII {Ann. vi-vii. 
306, fig. 203) Kamiros CCV. 5 
{Clara Rhodos, iv. 359, fig. 

399)- 


■ Cf., Kamiros CCV. 4 (ibid.). 


Ibid., fig. 37 (inscrip- 
tion on neck). 
Ibid., fig. 105. 

(Third quarter of 
sixth century.) 


Cf. lalysos I. 6 {Ann. vi- 
vii. 261, fig. 162) for shape 
and inscr. For shape, 
Samos, Boehlau, pi. 7. 8. 
For inscr. Kamiros CLX 
{Clara Rhodos, iv. 282). 
This kind of lekythos 
especially favoured for 
graffito on neck. 
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See MA xvii. 246 on this shape (so-called Samian lekythos)/ This is a 
common East Greek shape, not essentially different from one current in the 
Early Iron Age at Lachish. 

Lekythos. Gela, Bitalemi. Ibid., fig. 503. ' 

,, Syracuse, ex- Cf. Kamiros CLXXV. 2 {Clara 

Spagna 94. >Rhodos, iv. 305, fig. 340) ; Samos, 

,, Syracuse, ex- Boehlau, pi. 7. 3. 

Spagna 151. J t 

Loop 00 on neck of hydria Cf. amphoras Gela, Bitalemi, MA, xvii, figs. 483, 
Borgo 160 above. 484, and on lalysos XXV. i {Ann. vi-vii. 281, 

fig. 180) ; lalysos XXXVI (ibid. 290, fig. 186) ; 
Kamiros LXXII. 3 {Clara Rhodos, iv. 170, fig. 
174) : trade-mark of a Rhodian workshop? 
Olpe. Gela, Borgo 157. MA, xvii, fig, 69. Pinkish clay, like the clay of 

the plain pottery found in Rhodes. The hydria, 
Gela, Bitalemi, ibid., fig. 398, and amphora, 
ibid., fig, 480, are of similar clay. Cf. lalysos, 
Ann. vi-vii, fig. 183 ; Kamiros XCVIII. 1 {Clara 
Rhodos,\v, fig. 211)) See. 

This list is by no means complete. I have chosen only representatives of 
common t5^pes, and examples from Rhodes might be multiplied many times. 


D. IONIAN RED-GROUND VASES 
(Price, Classification, IIa) 

Krateriskos. Gela, Borgo Payne, iVC, 323, s. no. 1327, with Late Corinthian. 
203. 

Krateriskos. Gela, Borgo Ibid., s. no. 1332, with Late Corinthian; 'several 
262. burials, none much earlier than 550 B.c./ 

Krateriskoi. Syracuse, ex- 
Spagna 30 and 36. 

Krateriskos. Akragas. Copenhagen, private coll.; Breitenstein, Acta 

Archaeologica,xvi.i4^,fig.6$. 

„ Gela, in Palermo Museum, unpublished. Lydian shape, larger 
than usual. 

Also at Megara. 

Amphora. Gela, Borgo Cf. Kamiros CIX. 14 {Clara Rhodes, iv. 220), 
342* grave of r. 520. 

Cup. Gela, Bitalemi. M A, xvii, fig. 501. 

Kylix, reserved band. Ibid. 642, fig. 461. Cf., for example, lalysos LIII. 
Gela, Bitalemi. 6 Jacopi {Clara Rhodos, iii. 89, pi. i), with 

Early-Middle Corinthian ; Boehlau, pi. 8., 

Kylix. Syracuse, ' ex- 
, Spagna 13. 

Kylix. 'Syracuse, ex- 
'Spagna 104.., 

Kylix. 'Syracuse,' ex-, 

Spagna 113. ' 
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Kylix. Akragas. 

Amplioriskos. Syracuse, 
Fusco 498 bis. 

Amphoriskos. Syracuse, 
ex-Spagna 30. 

Plate, moulded edge. 
Gela, BRalemi. 

Plate, Gela, Bitalemi. 

„ b.f. design. Gela, 
Bitalemi. 

Disk with foot, Gela, 
Bitalemi. 

Kylikes, b.f. Syracuse, 
Fusco 3. 


APPENDIX II 

Copenhagen, private coll. * Breitenstein, op. cit. 

143* 


MA, xvii, fig. 494. Cf. ibid., fig. 466. 

Ibid., figs. 495, 499. 

Ibid., fig. 496. 

Ibid., fig. 500. Cf. Boehlau, pi. 8. 3. 

N Sc, 1891, 406. These are the only figured vases 
of this class found in Sicily. 


I have omitted all but a few of the black-glazed kylikes with reserved band, 
which are especially common on native sites (from near Taranto, in Taranto 
Museum and in Bari, e.g. Gervasio, Bronzi e Vasi, pi. xiii. 4, 6, 8, from Noicat- 
taro in the Heraian hills, e.g. Orsi, RM, 1898, 337, fig. 52) because I am not 
confident that most of them are not Attic, There is, however, certainly more 
of this unimportant East Greek pottery from these areas than here recorded. 


E. TERRA-COTTAS 


Rhodian figurine alabastra 

I. As Maximova, Les Vases plastiques, fig. 63. 

Selinus, Not illustrated in MA, xxxii. 

Gela. Sporadic: MA, xvii. 265, fig. 201. 

Sicily. CV A Scheurleer, pi. 9. i. 

Janiform. 

Selinus. MA, xxxii, pi. 38. 5. 

Eryx (?).. Albizzati, Antike Plastik, i fi. ; Bull. Metr. Mus. 1930, 2421!.; 
cf. Webster, Ant. Journ. 1936, 141. 


2. As Maximova, op. cit., fig. 64, (cf. Winter, Tyfen, 41, no. 2). 


Gela, Borgo 64. 

„ Bitalemi. 

Selinus. 

,, grave 24 (1889). 
Akragas. 

Syracuse, Achradina. 

,, Fusco 275. 


MA, xvii. £,2, fig. 2C. 

Ibid. 705, fig. 528. 

MA, xxxii. 210 fif., pi. 38. Cf. A Sc, 1894, 208. 
With Late Corinthian vases. 

Agr^g^n^o Arcaica, pi. 15. 9, figs. 33-4. 

N Sc, 1893, 128. 

A Sc, 1895, 144* With Late Corinthian pyxis. Cf. 
Mingazzini, Vasi Castellani, 99. 

Orsi says (loc. cit., n. i) *codesti alabastra sono rarissimi 
a Siracusa (un solo esemplare da oltre 500 sep.) ed a Megara 
(uno solo da circa 1000 sep.), mentre sono frequentissimi a 
Selinunte Cf. MA, xvii. 265, n. i, for the contrast with Gela ; 
MA, XXV. 745, for the rarity of East Greek terra-cottas at the 
Athenaion of Syracuse. 
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' # 

Syracuse, ex-Spagna 146, unpublished. Two figurine alabastra, two Samo- 
Milesian seated figures, with Corinthian kotyle as iVC, fig. 150. 

Megara 16. MA, L 80^, 

Lokroi. CVA ScheuHeer, pi. 9. 3; Buschor, Ali-Samische 

Standbilder, fig. 121. Ibid., p. 34, Buschor 
regards this and fig. 122, from Rhodes, as 
VieUeicht echtsamische*. Webster, Ant, Journ. 
1936, 140 (see pi. 24. 2), calls it Rhodian, I 
believe rightly, and puts it in its place in a 
long series. 

Western Sicily. Bull, Metr, Mus, 1935, 178. 

Sicily. Berlin 1299. 

I observed only one figiirine-alabastron at Taranto, no. 2278. 

Seated statuettes with polos 

Gela, Bitalemi. MA, xvii. 710, fig. 535. 

,, Tempio arcaico. 

Syracuse, ex-Spagna 146. (See above.) 

„ Athenaion. MA, xxv. 565. 

Megara. MA, i, pi. 7. 3. 

Selinus. MA, xxxii, pi. 39. 1-3, 5, 8, 9, 10. 

„ (probably). Bull, Metr, Mus, 1934, 126; 1935, 178. 

One only at Taras, from a grave of c, 580-570. 


4. Masks 
Selinus. 

Akragas. 

Syracuse, Athenaion. 
Megara^. 

5. Various 

Male figures : 
Selinus. 

Sirens: 

Gela, Borgo 60. 

,, Bitalemi. 
Syracuse. 

Selinus. 


MA, xxxii, pi. 39. 6; 40. i, 6, 9; see ibid. 218. 
Agrigento, 174. 

M A, xxv, fig. 152. 

MA, i. 935 (mostly local copies) ; Pace, Arte ed 
Artisti, 524, figs. 32-3. 


MA, xxxii, pi. 41. 2, 4, 6, 8, 9. 


MA, xvii. 50, fig. 23. 
Ibid., figs. 544-5. 
Kekule, fig. 63. 

MA, xxxii, pi. 38. 6. 


Cf., for example, lalysos 
XXXVL 29 {Ann, vi- 
vii, fig. 194). 


Attenuated bird- vases : 

Gela, Borgo 165, M A, xvii, fig. 74. 

,, Bitalemi. Ibid., fig. 543. 

Bird protecting chickens under wing : 


] Cf. lalysos XXXVL 30-41 
f (ibid., fig. 195) ; Boehlau, 

J pi. 6. 7. 


Gela, Bitalemi. 
Kamarina. 


“XIII (ibid. 3.6). 


These lists offer only a representative collection of types, and from the 
very great number available I have quoted only the best published examples, 
or those which for distribution or chronology have especial value. 
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ATTIC VASES IN SICILY AND SOUTH ITALY, 600-530 b.c. 
(For earlier imports see p. 240) 

Syracuse ^ 

7tiicent. Amphora, SOS. N Sc, 1895, %• Dohan, Italic 

Tomb-Groups, loi. 

600-550. Kotylai, Swan group. Ann.dJst, 1877, pi. CD. 4 ; Beazley, Hesperia, 

1944, 55 and CV A Oxford, ii. 103. 

Siana cup, C group. Syracuse 6028. Metr. Mus, Stud. v. 108, no. 

41. 

BP cup, Siana-like N Sc, 1893, 460; JHS, 1932, 191. 
stem. 

550-525. Droop cup. N Sc, 1893, 4^6 Ure, JHS, 1932, 60, no. 29. 

Three Cassel cups. JHS, 1932, 192 ; one, N Sc, 1891, 404. 

Megara 

600-550. Lidded lekane, Swan Syracuse 3025. Hesperia, 1944, 56. 
group. 

Comast cup, KY MA, xix. 96, fig. 5; NC, 194, no. 18; Hes- 
painter. peria, 1944, 48, no. 14. 

Amphoriskos, SOS. Beazley, Raccolta Guglielmi, 51. 

Similar, plain. Syracuse 7623. Ibid. 

Akrai 

580-570. Comast cup, Palaz- Benndorf, Gr. und Sic. VB, pi. 43. i ; NC, 
zolo painter. 194, no. 19; Hesperia, 1944, 49, no. i. 

Siana cup (C group?). Palazzolo 2574 (J. D. Beazley). 

Monte Casale 

575-550. Siana cup, C group. Syracuse 49271. Metr. Mus. Stud. v. 108, no, 

30* 

Licodia 

575-550, Siana cup, after C Syracuse 29617. Haspels, ABL, 35. 
group. 

Gela 

600-550. SOS amphora. MA, xvii. 210, fig. 165. Associated material 

is of first half of sixth century. 

Lidded lekane, Swan Hesperia, 
group, 

^ . Comast cup, manner MA. xix. 96, fig. 4 ; NC, 194, no. y, Hesperia, 
of KX painter. 1944, 46, no. 2. 

Cup with lid. Leipzig. Jdl, 1896, 178, no. 5; 1903, 132, no. 

12, fig. 6 and pi. 9 ; MA, xvii. 431, fig. 309 ; 
Rumpf, Sakonides, no. 38. 

Fragments MA, xvii, figs. 189-90. 

(of krater?). 
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Gela 


600-550 Siana cup, C group. 

{cont.), 

Krater, Sakonides 

550 - 525 - Lip-cup, Hermo- 
genes. 

Lip-cup, Tieson. 
Droop cups. 


Akragas 

600-550. Jug, Swan group. 
550-525, Droop cup. 


Syracuse 25418. MA, xix. 96, fig. Metr. 

Mus, Stud. V. 104, no. 17. 

Oxford 190. CVA, ii, pi. 12. 1-4; Rumpf, 
Sakonides, no. 95. 

Boston 95. 17. JjffS, 1932, 170, figs. 1-2. 

Syracuse 43985. JES, 1932, 182. 

Ure, JHS, 1932, 60, no. 36 ; MA, xvii, fig. 459. 
Syracuse 20442. Ure, op. cit., no. 66, fig. 4. 

Copenhagen, private coll. ; Breitenstein, 
Acta Archaeologica, xvi. 145, fig. 67. 
Copenhagen, private coll. ; ibid. 146, fig. 68. 


Ravanusa 

575-550- Siana cup, late. 

Selinus 

600-550. Amphoriskos, SOS. 

Similar, plain (nine). 

Pyxis-lid, Swan 
group. 

Lekane lid. Swan 
group. 

Siana cups, C group. 
,, Heidelberg 
group. 

Lid, Sakonidesgroup. 

550-525. Lip-cup, love-name 
Theognis. 

Droop cups. 

Motye 

580-570. Comast cup, KY 
painter. 

Taras 

600-575. Horse-head amphora. 

Another similar. 

■; .Olpe. ■ ' 

Lekythos of tall Deia- 
neira shape, black. 

Flat-bottomed ary- 
ballos of Corinthian 

■'■•■''■.shape. 

Neck-amphora, pain- 
ter of Dresden 
lekane., ' 

S0S5 


MA, xxxvi. 669, figs. 26-7. 


Beazley, RaccoUa Guglielmi, 51. 

Ibid. 

Hesperia, 55. 

Ibid. 56. 

Metr. Mus. Shid. v. 112, fig. 24, nos. 21, 70, 73. 
JHS, 1931, 280 ff., nos. 7, 9, 16-21; M A, 
xxxii, pi. 91. 8-9. 

MA, xxxii, pi. 93. 4; Rumpf, Sakonides, no. 
42. 

Gabrici, Atti R. Acc. Palermo, xv, figs, i 
and 10; JHS, 1932, pi. 6. 2. 

Ure, JHS, 1932, 61, nos. 54-5. 


AC, 194, no. 5, pi. 51. 4; Hesperia, 1944, 47, 
no. II. 

CL JHS, 1929, 254. 

NC, 193; cLJHS, 1929, 254. 

Haspels, ABL, 4, no. 5. 

m. 

Haspels, ABL n. 2. 

NCf 201; Hesperia, 1944., 44, no. 2, 


II 
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482 
Taras 

600-575 Amphoriskos, SOS. Beazley, RaccoUa Guglielmi, 51. 

{coni.). Similar, plain. Ibid. 

Comast cups, Fal- NC, 194, nos. 15 and 16; Hesperia, 1944, 48, 
month painter. nos. i and 2. 

Comast cup, KX New York 22.139.22. NC, pi. 51. 6 ; Hesperia, 

^ painter, 1944, 46, no. 17. 

575-550. Siana cups, C group. Metr. Mus. Stud. v. 93 ff., nos. 6, 20, 22, 24, 

31. 34, 35, 39, 40. 

„ CHeidel- JHS, 1931, 275 ff., nos. 10, 22, 25, perhaps 
berg group. no. 2 (figs. 21-4). 

Siana cup, fragment Hesperia, 1944, 46, no. 6. 
in manner of KX 
painter. 

Siana cup, uncertain. Taranto 5844. Metr. Mus. Stud. v. iii. 

Hydria(HerakIesand Haspels, olBI, 8, 35 n. 2. 

Nereus). 

Amphora, Lydos. JHS, 1931, 284; Rumpf, Sakonides, pi. 25. 

550-525. 16 Droop cups (two Ure, JHS, 1932, 57-71. 
signed by Anti- 
doros). 

Lip-cups and band- Ure, ^Apx- 1915, 114 ff. ; .4 J A, 1941, 474, 
cups very frequent. figs. 27-30. 

Leporano 

STS-SSo* Cup signed by Sako- N Sc, 1903, 33 ff. ; Rumpf, Sakonides, no. 16. 
nides, 

Amphoriskos. Villa Giulia 11692. Beazley, Raccolta Gugli- 

elmi, 51. 

Lokroi 

600-575. Hydria, Polos painter. Naples. Hesperia, 1944, 52, no. 22. 

Rhegion 

600-550. Kotylai, Swan group, \ 
two. j 

Pyrite,SwangroBp, 

Lekane lid, Swan I 
group. J 

Kyme 

600-550. Lekane, Kerameikos MA, xxii. 475, fig. 178; Hesperia, 1944, 43, 
painter. no. 6. 

Amphora, SOS. MA, xiii. 262, fig. 42; Dohan, Italic Tomb- 
Groups, lOI, 

Pyxis-lid. ikf A, xxii, pi. 57. 

Siana cups and vases of later period are common. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES 

• 


I. 

FOUNDATION DATES 

• 


Kyme 


• ? 757-756 

Metapontion 

. . ? 690-680 

Naxos 

. 

734 

Gela . 

* • 

688 

Syracuse 


733 

Siris 

? 680-670 

Zankle 


■ ? c. 730 

Lokroi 

• C. 673 

Leontino 


729 

Kaulonia 

,lc. 6 v 

>-650 

, Katane 

. 

729 

Akrai . 

?5jr 

663 

Megara 


728 

Himera 


649 

Rhegion 

. 

. ? 730-720 

Kasmenai 


643 

Sybaris 

* 

720 

Selinus 


628 

Mylai 

. 

716 

Kamariua . 


598 

Kroton 


. c, 708 

Akragas 


580 

Taras 

. 

. c. 706 

Lipara 

58c 

3-576 

Poseidonia 

. ? c, 700 

Velia . 

. . t 

535 


2. GREEKS AND 

PHOENICIANS 




Carthaginians 

Carthaginians 



j 

Greeks in Sicily 

in Sicily 

in Far West 

Greeks in Far 


! 648 

Himera 



Kolaios 

638 





Kyrene 

631 

628 

Selinus 



Phokaian voyages 






to Spain : Mainake, 
Hemeroskopeion, 
Olbia, Massalia 

600 

! 580 

Akragas 





580 

Pentathios 

Malchus’ con- 






quests in 

Sicily 




: 57 X -555 

1 

Phalaris 


Malchus transferred 

Alalia 

560 

1 



to Sardinia 





(Mago) 

. . 

Bias’ proposed 

c. 550 

1 

! 




colony 

Phokaians’ withdraw- 

c. 540 





al from Corsica 

535 




Hasdrubal and 

. . 





Hamilcar 




War of Liparaians 


Hasdrubal kiUed 

. . 



and Etruscans 


in Sardinia 



■ 510 

! 

Dorieiis 

. 

Carthage-Rome 

Treaty 

' *! 

Spain closed to 

509 

;j , 510-503 (?) 

Euryleon at Hera- 



Greeks 



kleia Minoa 



Histiaios and Aris- 






tagoras still think , 
of Sardinia 

500 

c. 490 

War to avenge 


Embassy of 




Doreius. Appeal 


Darius. 




to Leonidas 


diu varia victoria 






cum iyrannis 
dAmicatum 



0 

00 

tliraera 



.. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES 
^3. SOUTH ITALIAN COLONIES 


Beginning of coinage 

Destruction of Siris . 

Battle of Sagra 

Foundation of Velia . 

C. 550? 

c. 540 ? 
c. 540 
c. 535 

# ■ 

Sybarite predominance 

c- 540-510 1 

Pythagoras' arrival at Kroton . 
Pythagoras' ascendancy at Kroton 
Krotoniate athletic successes 
Destruction of Sybaris 
Anti-P^dhagorean movement 
Krotoniate empire 

530 

c- 525 

532-480 

510 

c- 505 

c. 510-460 

Tyranny of Kleinias at Kroton , 
Anaxilas t3rant of Rhegion 

before 494 
c. 494-476 


( Alliance coins ; Siris-Pyxns 
coins? Tarentine coins of 
Akhaian type and stan- 
dard. 


Alliance coins of Kroton and 
Sybaris, &c. 


4. SICILIAN TYRANNIES 


505/4-498/7- 

498-497- 

(496.) 

(49S-) 

(494-) 

494-493. 

493- 

492. 

492-491. 

491- 

491-490. 


490 or 489. 

488 (or earlier). 
488. 

485-484. 

484-483. 

484 or 483. 

483-482. 

483-480. 

480. 

478. 


Kleandros. 

Hippokrates’ accession. 

Securing of Gela. 

Sack of M. Bubbonia; Sikel retaliation on S. Mauro. 

? Campaign against Leontinoi, on north side of Heraian hills. 
Siege of Kallipolis; of Naxos; Zankle allies herself with 
Hippokrates. 

Siege of Leontinoi. 

Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegion. 

Projected colony of Kale Akte; Skythes' Sikel campaign, 
Samians at Zankle ; siege of Zankle ; terms with Samians. 
Heloros. 

Intervention of Corinth and Korkyra. 

Settlement of Kamarina. 

Ergetion. 

Hybla. Death of Hippokrates. 

Gelon guardian of Hippokrates' sons. 

Revolt at Gela. Gelon tyrant. 

War to avenge Dorieus. Appeal to Leonidas. 

Theron tyrant of Akragas. 

Gelon's Olympic victory. 

Gelon removes to Syracuse, 

Depopulation of Kamarina. 

Theron seizes Himera. 

Destruction of Megara and Euboia. 

Preparations of Carthaginians. 

Himera. ^ 

Gelon's death; Hieron at Syracuse, Poiyzalos at Gela. 
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p. 157. 

Sala Consilina. N Sc, 1896, 171 ff., 383 ; 1897, 163 ff. ; BPI, 1899, 42 ff. ; CVA 
Paris, Petit Palais, pll. 1-5, pp. 1-5. P. 154. 

S. Agata air Esaro. IG, xiv. 643, P, 157. 

S. Arcangelo. iV Sc, 1932, 377. P. 153. 

S. Giorgio sotto Taranto. N Sc, 1879, 348. P. 147. 

S. Lorenzo del Vallo. BolL d'Arie, xxix, 1935, 228 ff. (G. Pesce). P. 157. 

S. Marco Roggiano. N Sc, 1897, 357 ; BolL d'Arfe, xxix, 1935, 231 ff. (G. Pesce). 
S. Mauro Forte. N Sc, 1882, 119; 1884, 379 ff.; 1892, 209; 1893, 53, 338; 

1893, 399; 1901, 264; JG, xiv. 652. P. 151. 

S. Stefano di Rogliano. N Sc, 1932, 383. 

Serrarossa. BolL d'Arie, xxviii, 1935, 516 ff. (G. Pesce). 

Sestion. P. 156. 

SiBERiNE (S. Severina). P. 156. 

Skidros. Pp. 155, 204. 

Skyllaion. P. 170. 

Skylletion. P. 162. 

Tarsia. N Sc, 1879, 77; 1880, 162. P. 157. 

Tiriolo. N Sc, 1S81, 172 ff. ; 1882, 390 ; 1883, 249 ; 1898, 174 ff. ; 1926, 329 ; 
1927, 336 ff. Pais, Ricerche Sioriche, ii. 63; 'Ancora sulla posizione di 
Terina* (ffisjfona, vi. 38S ff.). 

Torre Gain. ikfA, xxxi. 5 ff. Pp. 165 ff. 

Tortea. SMG, 1929, 192 ; N Sc, 1921, 467 (Orsi) ; N Sc, 1891, 137 ; 1897, 176 
(G, Patroni). Lacava, Blanda, Lao e Tehe Lticana (Napoli, 1891). P. 206. 
Tropea. N Sc, 1927, 334; 1932, 3S4 E* 

Verzino. N Sc, 1897, 356. P. 161, 
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Abakainoii, 17711., 212. 

Africa, trade with, 197, 221, 412. 

Agathokles of Syracuse, 58, 315, 376. 

— tyrant, 222, 317, 406, 428. 

Agyrion, 200, 257. 

Aias, 3d, 359, 372- 

Aigina, 234 n., 246, 261 n., 292, 370. 

Aineias, 337, 341. 

Ainesidamos (various), 378 n., 383, 384, 
410, 484. 

Aiolis, 232. 

Aiolos, Is. of, see Lipara. 

Aithalia, see Elba. 

Aitna, 130-2, 135, 180, 200, 385. 

Akhaia, 24-8, 31-2, 34-5, 38, 21 1, 216. ; 

Akhaian alphabet, 151, 262 n. 

Akhilles, 92, 359. 

Akragas, 3-4, 1 12-13, 136-41, 178-81, 
196-7, 199-201, 21 1, 221, 225, 235, 
237, 239, 244-6, 253 n., 256-7, 265, 
270, 275, 278-9, 284, 286-8, 305- 
25, 328-9, 333-4, 33S, 340^ 353”4, 
376-7, 383-4, 412-14, 419, 425, 429- 
31, 436-8, 447-50, 470, 477-9, 481. 

— Olympieion, 283, 324-5, 430. 

See also Zexis Ktohyxios. 

Akrai, 53, 56-7, 97, 99-100, 102, 105, 
106 n., 109-10, 112, 177 n., 201, 
257. 297, 415, 436, 447-50. 480. 

alabaster, 1 51, 234. 

Alaian Promontory, 34-5, 255. See 
also Apollo Alaios. 

Alalia, 322, 335, 342-6. 

Alkmaion of Kroton, 63, 370. 

alphabet, introduction of, 390., 450. 

Alpheios, 39, 62. 

amber, loi, 134, 154, 265. 

Ami . . . , 82, 158, 356. 

Amyklai, 29-30, 91, 297. 

Amyris of Siris, 81, 355, 362, 

Anaxilas, 13, 170, 206, 3677-9, 385, 
387-98, 404-5, 411, 416, 419, 420, 
424-6,431,433, 

Antiphemos, 20, 112-13, 178, 318, 327 n. 

Apennine culture, 28, 42. 

Aphrodite, isi, 179, 293, 358. 

— Aineias, 337 n. 

— Erykine, 335-6. 

Apollo, 276. 

— Alaios, 35, 159-60, 175-6, 187-8, 

258, 286. 

K 


Apollo [contd.) : 

— Arkhegetes, 9, 18 1, 194. 

— Hyakinthios, 30, 91. 

— Karneios, 178. ^ 

— Lindios, 178, 236, 

— Lykeios, 86-7. 

— Paian, 303 n. 

— Pythaeus, 303 n. 

— Pythios, 38, 179, 358. 

See also Selinus, Syracuse. 

Apulia, 40, 42, 172-3, 182, 187-8, 238, 
258,2900. 

Apulian pottery, 29, 172-3. 

Arcadia, 335, 416. 

architecture, 60, 86, loi, 117, 118, 124, 
256-7, 280-4, 307-9, 323-4, 345, 
358, 429-30. 

— Ionic, 62, 109, 295-8. 
architectural terracottas, 60, 76 n., 

83-6, 115, 118-19, 120, 123-4, 
132-3, 135, 14S, 167, 168, 255, 
268-76, 284, 296-7, 323, 325- 
Arethusa, 39, 62, 181. 

Argos, 14-15, 94, 244, 287, 292. 

Argive art, 277 11., 292. 

— vases, 4, 14, 51, 224, 263. 

Arion, 30, 228. 

Aristeas, 373. 

Aristodemos of Kyme, 344-5. 
Aristophiiides of Taras, 93, 385 . 
Arkhias, 14-15, 18, 27, 36-7, 43, 53 n., 
55, 94, 443“5- 

Artemis, 156, 276. See also Syracuse, 
arulas, 279-80. 

Astylos of Kroton, 298, 373 n. 
Atabyrion, see Zeus Atabyrios. 

Athena, 69; 277, 357, 372- 

— Bias, 34. 

— Krathia, 364. 

— Eindia, 66, 79, 94, 3:13, 178, 236-7, 

311, 313, 31^, 323, 353, 4i3- 

5^^ Syracuse. 

Athens, 8, 90., 33, 74, 162, 192-3, 194"“ 
200, 215-19, 234, 241-3, 246-9, 
341,352, 370-1, 373-5, 390-X- 419, 
421, 428, 431-2. 

Attic art, 286-7, 292, 298-9. 

— standard of weight, 190, 247, 383, 

386 n., 388, 390, 398. 

— vases, 5, 14, 61-2, 85, 90, 103 n., 104, 

105, 108, 114, 117, 119-27; 3:35"'9, 
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Jittic vases ( contd .) : 

143, 146, 148,5150, 154. 157. 

226-7, 238-46, 249, 251, 261, 297, 
308, 312, 325, 336 n., 373, 460, 465, 
467, 480-2. 

— — imitations of, 135, 261-2. 
Bakkhiads, 14, 55-8, 94. 

Balearic Is., 237, 334, 340, 346. 
basileus (tijle), 83, 94, 382, 385, 427-8. 
Bias of Priene, 342, 347, 374. 

Boiotia, 33-4, 38, 183, 244. 

Boiotian vases, 5, 32, 38, 259-60, 
bronzes, 8, 40, 67, loo-i, 117, 120, 133, 
151. 154. 157. 160, 164, 173, 175, 
204, 226, 266, 286, 290-4, 365. 
Bruttium, 40, 155, 201, 218. 
bncchero vases, Etruscan, 105, 252-3. 

— — Greek, 122, 232. 

burial customs, 46-7, 52, 55, 89-90, 98- 
9, 107-10, 114, 117, 123, 125, 134, 
^38-9, 166-7, ^9^* 303> 452-8. 

Caere, 242 n., 244, 251-2, 335. 
Caltagirone, 113-18, 126, 129, 379-80. 
Campania, 7, 25, 189, 275, 292 n., 
344-6. 

Capua, 175, 251, 345. 

Carthage, 22, 221, 234-5, 252-4, 300-1, 
317, 320, 326-54, 375, 400 n., 411- 
12, 414, 416, 419-26, 428-31. 
Castelluccio, 2, 4, 13, 98. 

Catanzaro, Isthmus of, 41, 198, 202, 
208-9, 218. 

cavalry, 66, 81, 218, 364, 404, 419. 
Chiot sculpture, 87, 286. 

— vases, 232, 474-5. 

coinage, 8, 27, 34-5, 62, 82-3, 87, 158, 
159. i77> ^91, 245-9, 288-9, 336, 
355^6, 365, 367-8, 386-90, 397-9, 

400- 1, 420, 426. 

coin-hoards, 162, 203, 249 n., 326 n., 

386, 391 . 

colonists, numbers of, 10, 352, 453-4. 
copper, 7, 202, 254. 

Corinth, 4, 14-18, 23, 31, 37-8, 55-8, 
61-3, 94, 105, 177, 188, 194-5, 207, 
214-15,226-8,231-5,237-52,260- 
75, 279, 281, 284-5, 287-90, 338, 
339 n., 346, 355, 368, 371, 381 n., 

401- 2, 405, 421, 461. 

Cojinthian alphabet, 39 n., 141. 

— art, 188, 268, 275, 279, 292. 

— bronzes, 16-17, 164, 290, 292. 

— Gulf, 36, 38-9, 186, 194-5, 215, 
250. 

— standard of weight, 246-7, 355. 

— vases, 5, II, 14, 19, 21, ,22, 25, 


Corinthian vases [ contd .) : 

28-9, 31, 38, 51, 61-2, 86, 87 n., 
89-90, 97-103, 105, io8, 109, 1 12, 
114, 116-17, 120, 122-7, 134, 

136-41, 146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 
l60”6, 172, 184, 226-33, 239, 241- 
5, 254, 259-63, 290 n., 300, 307-9, 
313, 327-8, 336 n., 435, 437-8, 
452-70, 472-8. 

imitations of, 140-1, 253, 259- 

63, 462. 

corn-trade, 17, 77, 121, 193, 195, 214- 
16, 246, 248, 254, 410 n. 

Corsica, 342, 347, 424. 
cremation, 114, 117, 123, 1340., 166, 
Crete, 5, 20, 30-1, 70, 105, 137, iSo, 
236, 267-8, 287, 310-11, 318, 341, 

413- 

Cretan terracottas, 267-8. 

— vases, 4, 8, 14, 20, 140 n., 226, 
230, 236, 264, 460, 463-5. 

imitations of, 230 n., 264. 

Cyclades, ii, 38. 

Cycladic vases, 4-5, 8, 14, 29, 38, 51, 
172, 226, 263, 460, 475. 

Cyprus, 5, 21. 

Cypriot vases, 4, 21, 131 n., 460, 

463-5- 

Daidalos, 138, 267, 318, 341, 384 n. 

Daedalic works of art, 112, 241, 318. 
Damareta, 414, 420, 426, 430 n. 

'Demareteion, 190, 420 n., 426. 
Daunia, 148, 183. 

Deinomenes, 64, 178, 287 n. 

— son of Hieron, 385. 

Delphi, 12, 26-7, 30, 38-9, 63, 82, 87, 
149, 194 n., 203, 212, 250, 259, 
271, 280, 282, 285, 287, 291, 316, 
323-4, 351-2, 362, 375, 377, 392, 
422-3, 430, 432, 444. 

— charioteer, 286-7. 

Demeter, 64, 67, 89, 176-81, 212, 311, 
429. See also Selinus, Malophoros. 
democracy, 62, 90, 93, 149, 369, 376, 
400, 414-15. 

Demokedes of Kroton, 63, 93, 370, 

393 n., 423- 

Diano, Val di, 25, 152, 154, 207-8. 
Dikaiarkhia, 344. 

Diomedes, 33, 182-3. 

Dionysios I, 37, 45, 50, 55. 72, §9, 13^, 
144-5, 169 n., 194 n., 218 n., 223, 
3^9, 373. 406, 427. 428. 

— of Phokaia, 289, 348, 391, 395. 
Dionysos, 8, 22G-I. 

Dioskouroi, 92, 295-6, 323 n., 358, 372. 
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Dorieus, 330, 335, 347, 349-52, 354, 
362-4, 373, 377, 411-13. 

Duketios, iii, 119, 125, 131-2, 191, 
379 n„ 380, 392, 406. 

East Greek art, 188, 226, 237, 239-40, 
255,278,286-9,298,324. 

— • — ■ commerce, 228-40, 242, 377. 

— — terracottas, 130, 239, 265, 288, 

478-9. 

vases, 5, 1 14, 165, 226, 230-1, 

238,476-8. 

See also Ionia, Miietos, Rhodes, 
Samos. 

Egypt, 17, 214, 224. 

Egyptian objects, 22, 97, 233-5, 254, 
328 n., 461-5. 

Eknomos, 138-9, 197, 201, 21 1, 317, 
320 n. 

Elba, 7, 409. 

Elea, 187, 199, 289, 343, 345-6, 355, 

357 II., 368, 387- 
Elis, 39, 92, 195- 
Elpiai, 182, 237. 

Elymians, 38, 40, 143, 326, 328-9, 

333-7^ 347. 350 * 

Emmenes, 383-4. 

Empedokles, 371, 373. 
emporia , 411-12. 

Emporion, 233, 251. 

Engyon, 137, 177, 200, 257. 

Enna, 103 n,, io6, 129, 136-7, 177, 
i8o~i, 200, 212, 436. 

Entimos, 20, 112, 327 n. 

Epeios, 33, 35, 158. 

Epidamnos, 55-6, 105, 285. 
Epikharmos, 74, 76, 93-4, 189-93, 220, 
223, 421. 

Eretria, 5-7, ii, 16-17, 38, 252 n. 
Ergetion, 402-3, 408, 434. 

Eryx, 143, 330, 335-6, 349-5 i> 43I. 
478. 

Etna, 2, 8, 129-35, 142, 195, 218, 319, 
381-2, 403-4, 418. 

Etruria, 2-3, 5, 8-9, 22, 24, 25, 42, 76, 
78-9, 91, 172-3, 202, 206-8, 233-4, 
237, 240-3, 252-4, 263, 267, 275, 
329-32, 338, 343*”8, 368, 387. 395, 
435,460,466-9. 

Etruscan metahwork, 253. 

— vases, 105, 252-3, 263. 

Euboia (Sicily), 128, 416, 418, 428, 432. 
Eunomos of Lokroi, 169 n. 

Euryleon, 352-4, 377. 

Euthymos of Lokroi, 203, 298, 367 n., 
372 . - ; . . \ ' 

federalism, 68, 372. 


fibulas, 41-2, 97, 112 n., 134, 154, i65f- 

6, 226, 265-6. « 

Finocchito, 2, 4, 13, 21 n., 95, 97-8, 
123 n., 171, 233 n. 

fleets, colonial, 78, 196, 199, 393, 401, 
404-5, 412, 415-16, 419, 425-6. 
fortifications, 53-4, 85, 89, 97-8, 104, 
121-2, 137, 142, 312-13, 316, 380, 

Galaria, ii6n., 191, 220. 

Galeotai, 131, 144-5. 

Gamoroi, 55, 57-8, 61-2, 75, 102, in, 
381, 400, 414-15, 428. 

Gela, 4, 20, 34, 48, 59, 61, 64-6, 104-5, 
107, III, 1 12-21, 125-6, 129, 136- 

7, 144, 178, i8o~i, 189, 192, 197, 
199, 201 n., 2 1 1, 213, 225-38, 244- 
6, 255, 257, 261, 264, 269-72, 275, 
278, 285, 288, 298, 303, 307 n., 
310-11, 315 n., 317, 321 n,, 327 n., 
340. 347. 376-84, 396, 399. 404-5. 

407- 8, 410-17, 432-4, 436-7. 440, 
447-50, 453-6, 458-9, 470, 472-3, 
475-81. 

Gelas, R., 113, 119, 178, 321 n. 

Gelon, 48, 50, 52, 54, 58, 62, 64, 66> 
93-4, 128, 144, 180, 199, 214-15, 
287-8, 319, 354, 373, 375, 381 n.. 

383-5. 392, 394. 399-402, 404. 406, 

408- 9, 410-35. 
glass, 1 14, 234. 

Glaukos of Karystos, 384, 416. 
gold jewellery, 67, 97, 117, 120, 226, 

— mines, 6. 

Grammichele, 122-5, 129, 174, 269 n., 
272, 278, 284, 286. 

Grumentum, 15 1, 290, 

Hadranon, 98, 126, 132-3, 176 n., 

191- 

— libation-pourer from, 266, 286. 
Hadranos, 132, 176, 336. 

Halykos, R., 139, 201, 354. 

Hamilcar, 333, 343, 419, 420, 423-"5- 
Heloron, 102-3, no, 112, 399-400. 
Heloros, R., 99, 196. 

— battle, 106, 399, 401-2, 407-8, 412, 

414, 426-7. 

Hera, 177, 179, 276-7, 363, 364. 

— Argeia, see Poseidonia. 

— Lakinia, see Kroton. ^ 

Heraian hills, 95-129, 141-2, 191, 257, 

270, 379-80, 382, 478. 

Herakleia ( = Eryx), 349, 351, 354. 

— ( = Siris), 31, 92, 93, 198, 206 n., 

216 n., 256 n., 258. 

— Minoa, see Minoa. 
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IJerakles, 27, 92, 157 n., 169 n,, 186, 
265, 276, 287/^330, 335, 341, 349- 
50. 443 - 

Hieron, 5611., 63, 66, 135, 169, 180, 199, 
218, 287, 345, 366, 369, 384-5, 404, 
406, 413, 418, 420, 426-33. 
Himera, 20, 56, 141-3, 169, 197, 200-1, 
245-8, 252, 275, 300-1, 305, 317- 
19, 32J, 326-7, 329-30. 333 - 9 . 347 . 
368 n., 373, 384, 386, 389, 392-3. 
412, 416, 424-5, 429, 436-7, 442, 
445 . 447 * 

— battle, 409, 420, 422, 423-32. 

■■ Himeras, R.,- N., 424. 

— S., 139, 201, 317. 

Hippolvrates, 106, 108, 119, 122, 126, 

131, 191, 227, 371, 378-87, 389-90, 
393"<5, 399-4^2, 414, 416, 418-19, 
426, 429, 432-4- 

Hipponion, 163-9, 181, 187, 198, 209, 
256, 293. 296, 373 n. 

Hybia, goddess, 176. 

— Geleatis, 4, 44 n., 129-32, 144-5, 

279. 381, 402-4, 434 - 

— Heraia, 99, io6~8, 112, 118, 201 n., 

403, 406, 408. 

— Maior, 19, 44, 221. 

lapygia, 28-30, 40, 42, 90, 93, 148-50, 
160, 183, 186-7, 3^9- 
Ibykos, 62, 371. 

Illyrians, 41-2, 148, 159-60. 
inscriptions, 39 n., 59 n., 85, 86 n,, 108, 
118, 128-9, 151, 157, 175, 304, 334, 
415, 417. 

Inykon, 384-5, 393. 

Ionia, 188, 206-8, 238, 242, 279, 287-9, 
291, 294. 299, 342, 346-7, 391. 
See also East Greek, 
iron, 100, 1 12 n., 133, 223, 249, 254- 
Ischia, 6-7, 459. 

Isthmian Games (Syracuse), 177-8. 
Italia, 41, 218, 374. 

Italo-Corinthian vases, 252 n., 253, 260. 
Ithaka, 261. 

ivory, 16, 97, 123, 134, 141, 226, 265. 
Kadmos, 382, 384, 391-4. 397 . 422-3, 
434 * 

Kale Akte, 142, 381, 388, 392, 395, 
406 n., 434. 

Kalkhas, 183. 

Kallipolis (Italy), 32, 44. 

— (SicUy), 380-3, 433 - 4 - 
Kalydon, ii8 n., 269-73. 

Kamarina, 59, 61, 102, 104-7, ^09, 126, 

153, 197, 201, 211, 213, 2x7, 222-3, 
225, 244, 253 n., 255, 257, 380-1, 


KomaxhidL {contd.y. 

384. 399, 402-4, 407-9, 416-17, 

432-4. 43b-8, 447-50. 479. 

Kamikos, 31B, 341, 384. 

Kasmenai, 57, 59, 62, 102-3, 105-6, 
109-10, 400, 415, 436, 447, 450. 
Katane, 10, 46, 68, 73-4, 129-35, iSo, 
189, 196, 200, 211, 225, 251, 253, 

257. 376, 383. 418, 436-7. 445-7, 

449-50. 

Kaulonia, 27-8, 85-6, 161-3, iS9 n., 
198, 209-10, 218, 247, 255, 257-8, 
262 n., 271, 275 n., 289, 296-7, 
355-6, 358-60, 367-8, 439, 447. 
Kentoripa, 67, 130, 133-4, 200, 
Kephaloidion, 142, 219, 392. 
Khalkidike, 10, 68, 75. 

Khaikis, 5-14, 16-17, 23, 36, 38, 46, 62, 
75, 182, 250-2, 310 n. 

Khaikidian alphabet, 128, 134, 191. 
— vases, 250-2. 

Khaliddians, 68, 116-17, 21 1, 238, 

300, 347, 379-83, 406, 440-1, 443. 

Kharondas, 68-9, 71-5, 129, 
Khersonesos, 12, 436, 439. See Mylai. 
Khone, Khones, 159, 183, 186. 
Khroniios, 179-80, 399, 425-6. 
Killyrioi, iii, 414. 

Kinyps, 348-50, 362. 

Kleandros, 66, 377-8, 380, 410, 432-4. 
Klearkhos of Rhegion, 287. 

Kieinias of Kroton, 367. 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 81, 250. 
Kleomenes, 348-9, 354 n., 396, 41 1. 
Klete, 28. 

Knidos, 93, 237, 312, 328-32, 347. 
Kolaios, 326, 339. 

Kolophon, 34, 183, 374. 

Korkyra, 15-17, 37 n., 55-6, 105, 194- 
5, 215, 227, 246, 268-73, 276, 284, 
296 n., 381 n„ 401-5, 442, 444-5- 
Kos, 74, 382, 384, 391, 394. 

Kossyra, 195, 255. 
kottabos, 74, 189, 220. 

Krathis, R., 24, 76-7, 82-3, 153, 157, 
1 61, 202, 364. 

Krimissa, 35, 159. 

Krisa, 32, 36, 194 n., 250, 

Kroton, 15, 2411., 26-8, 35-6, 38, 42, 

63, 72-3, 79-85, 157, 159-63, 181- 

2, 186-7, 198, 2o8~ii, 216 n,, 21S, 
241, 246-7, 253, 255, 25611., 270, 
292 n., 297, 299, 349. 355. 35^. 358- 
72, 375. 377. 439-42. 444--5. 447- 
— Hera Lakinia, 75, 83, 181-2, 198, 
241, 270. 
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Kyane, 178, 180. 

Kyme, 2-11, 13, 17, '23, 42, igg, 211, 
225, 23011., 244, 251, 263, 300, 
310 n., 344-5, 368, 426, 439-40, 
445, 446, 452-4, 458-9, 461, 469, 

482. 

Kynaithos, 63. 

Kypselos, 55, 57, 94, 229. 

Kyrene, 192, 195, 214, 283, 339, 348- 
51,362,423,44511. 

— nymph, 290-1. 

Laconia, 5, 63, 179, 215, 290. 

Laconian bronzes, 240, 290. 

— terracottas, architectural, 269. 

—- vases, 29-30, 91, ii7n., 134 n., 
136 n., 226, 234 n., 240, 290, 464-5. 

imitations of, 261. 

Lagaria, 33, 35, 37, 77, 158, 160, 220. 
Lakinian Promontory, 27, 83, 182, 
194 n., 198. See also Kroton. 
Lamis, 18-19. 
lamps, 127, 165, 241. 

Laos, 41, 78-9, 82, 153, 155, 158, 159, 
187, 199, 204-5, 346, 355--7> 365-6* 
368. 

Latium, 2-3, 33, 41, 172. 
law-givers, 68-75, 83, 376. 

Lelantine War, 6, 16, 79. 

Leonidas, 411-12. 

Leontinoi, 2, 4, 9-10, 16-19, 21 n., 24, 
45-6, 55, 61, 64, 66-8, 74, 107, 113, 
1 15, 121-9, 171, 184-5, 197, 201, 
211-13, 225, 246, 251, 286, 288, 
297, 301, 312, 319-20, 347, 379-82, 
389, 403, 410, 418, 426, 433-4* 

435- 7* 443-5* 44^-50* 453* 459- 
Leporano, 30, 146, 482. 

Lesbos, 59, 232, 238. 

Leukippos, 32. 

Leukopetra, 8, 68, 170, 210. 

Licodia, 2, 21 n., 100, 107, 125-9, 136, 
142, 480. 

Lilybaion, 237, 328-32, 340. 

Lipara, 328, 329 n., 331, 346-8, 395, 

436- 7, 446-7. 

189-90, 247. 

Lokris (Greece), 24 n., 36-8, 72, 185, 
'■ 276. 

Lokroi, 2, 4, 14, 23, 27-8, 35-7, 39-40, 
44, 68-75, 134, 163-9, 172, 176, 
183-8, 198-200, 209-11, 2190., 
225, 245 n., 248-52, 262, 271, 279, 
286, 289, 291-9, 356, 35^-60, 368- 
73* 376, 391* 393* 395* 439-40* 
442, 444-5, 447, 453-4, 458-9, 479, 
482. 
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Lucania, 150-4, 160, 188, 216 n., 290 n.. 
346. 

Lucanian pottery, 150-4. 

Ludovisi throne, 294-5. 

Lysimeleia, 50, 52, 217. 

Mago, 333, 423. 

Makara, Minoa. 

Maktorion, 64, 113, 318 n. 
malaria, 80,216-17. 

Malchus, 319, 332-3* 340-1* 
Malophoros, see Selinus. 

Malta, 78, 254. 

marble, 241, 285-6. See also Parian, 
Pentelic. 

Massalia, 44, 185-6, 216, 219, 251-2, 
. 339.343-4-348. 

matriarchy, 183-4. 

Mazara, 197, 327, 425. 

Medina, 163-5, 167-9, 176, 209, 256, 
274 n., 279, 286, 293, 298, 367 n. 
Megara, 2, 18-21, 35, 39 n., 44-6, 59, 
61, 66, 95, io 6~7, 113, 121, 128, 
192, 196 n., 197, 200, 225, 227, 
229-35* 244-5, 251, 253, 255-7, 
272, 278, 297, 301, 303-4, 371, 
416-19, 428, 432, 435-7. 442-4. 
447-50, 453-6, 458-9, 474, 476-7. 
479-80. 

Megara Nisaia, 14, 16, no, 175, 178, 243, 
301, 303-4, 417-18. 

Meilikhios, see Zeus. 

Melanippe, 33, 183. 

Menai, 125, 406. 

Mendolito, see Hadranon. 
mercenaries, 403, 404, 410, 419. 
Messapia, 90, 146, 148-50, 291. 
Messenian War, First, 13, 27, 29, 31, 36, 
75, 441 ; Second and Third, 396, 
Messenians, 11-13, 75, 396-8, 441. 
Messina, Straits of, 2, 12, 24, 195-6, 
198, 202, 206-7, 211, 219, 242, 254, 

346. 357. 387- 425. 

Metabos, 33, 183. 

Metapontion, 31-5, 37, 41, 44, 86-7, 
150-2, 160, 182-7, 1^9* 197* ^08, 
211-12, 225, 246-8, 262 n,, 282-3, 
290, 355-9, 366-8, 373, 439-42, 
44^7* 451* 453* 

Metauron, 163, 168-9, 209, 274 n., 297. 
Meteres, 137, 177, 257. 

Mikythos, 149, 169, 431. * 

Miletos, 78-9, 83, 155, 186, 207, 217, 
229, 232, 238, 242, 287, 299, 364, 
374* 390, 396, 433* 451 n., 475, 

479. 

Milon, 360-6, 370. 
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Minqa, 94, 318, 327, 351, 353-4, 377. 
Minos, 41, 318, 353-4, 413. 

Monte Bubbonia, 98, 115, 1 19-21, 379- 
80, 406. 

— Gasale, 100-2, 112, 117, 245 n., 415, 

480. 

Morgantina, 122, 125 n., 191, 212-13, 
221, 406. 

Motye, 20, 22, 143, 222, 235, 254, 256, 
287, 3lji, 31 1, 326-35, 340, 430-1. 

murex, 78, 90. 

Mussomeii, 136, 140-2, 171, 317. 
Mycenaean trade, 1-2, 6, 19, 21, 28-31, 
33, 41, 48, 113, 171, 174, 305, 310, 
341- 

Mylai, 12, 56, 142, 196, 21 1, 392, 439. 
Myletidai, 56-7, 300, 420 n. 

Myskeiios, 26-7, 444. 

Naiikratis, 193, 229, 233. 

Naxos, 3-4, 8-10, 13, 16-17, 23, 45-6, 
55, 68, 121, 181, 194, 196, 211, 
220, 245-8, 288, 380-3, 386, 418, 
433 “ 4 > 436-9. 441-50* 

— Is., 8, 222. 

Neapolis (Campania), 222, 340. 

— Karkhedonion, 195. 

Nymphs, 80 n., 176-7. 

Oecists, honours to, 1 1 . 

Oinotria, 40-1, 87, 155-61, 187, 355. 
Olympia, 39-40, 63, 82, 92, 106, 131, 

194 n., 233, 248 n., 259, 266, 281, 
285, 287, 358, 360, 363, 369-70, 
377-8, 383, 398, 410, 416-17, 430-1. 

— Treasury of Carthaginians, 430. 
Geloans, 119, 255, 269, 271-4, 

405. 

Megarians, 274. 

Omphafee, 112, 116,120, 318, 327 n. 
Onomakritos of Lolnroi, 70. 

Ortygia, 2-3, 13-14, 17, 43, 50-1, 62, 99. 
Pakhynos, Cape, 99, 102, no, 196, 
201 n., 219 n„ 223, 328 n. 

Pahkoi, 125, 176. 

Palma, 136, 138-9, 197, 317. 

Pamilios, 301-3. 

Panaitios of Leontinoi, 66, 316 n., 376. 
Pandosia (near Siris), 33, 439. 

— (near Sybaris), 83, 157, 368 n. 
Panormos, 20, 223, 300, 326-7, 336, 

420 n., 424. 

Pantalica, 2, 43,95-8, 115, 119, 122, 173. 
Pantares of Geia, 378, 404. 

Panteliaria, see Kossyra. 

Parian marble, 86, 241, 291, 
Parmenides of Elea, 371. 

— ■ of Kamarina, 106-7. 


Parthenioi, 29, 90, 441. 

Pasikrateia, 178, 304. 

Paternb, see Hyl3ia Geleatis. 
Peithagoras of Selinus, 334, 352. 
Peloponnesian art, 239-40, 255, 265, 
268, 275-82, 286, 292, 298, 338, 
Pentathlos, 312, 315, 326, 328-36, 340, 
347. 351- 

Penteiic marble, 86, 103. 

Perachora, 14, 229, 232, 234, 238, 240, 
242-3, 253 n., 254 n., 260-1, 266, 
279 n., 304 n., 464-5. 

Pergus, Lake, 136, 181. 

Periander, 229, 284. 

Persephone, 64, 89, 136, 163, 176, 178- 
81, 185 n., 212, 262, 291, 293, 
295-6, 304, 311, 323, 429. 

Petelia, 33, 38, 159 n., 161. 

Peucetia, 148-9, 1 58 n., 291 . 
Phalanthos, 30, 90-2. 

Phalaris, 58, 67, 113, 139, 237, 312, 
314-23, 333, 376. 378, 413. 
Phayiios of Kroton, 85, 375. 

Philippos of Kroton, 335, 350-2, 362-3. 
Phiioktetes, 33, 35, 159-61, 237. 
Phintias, see Eknomos. 

Phoenicians, 20-2, 142-3, 233-5, 254, 
277, 300-1, 305, 315, 319, 326-42, 
346-50, 376, 390-1, 412, 418, 423, 
431, 462. 

Phokaia, 206, 228, 232 n., 237-8, 242, 
251-2, 289, 332, 335, 339-43. 346- 

8 , 3S7. 

PhoMans, 35, 37-8, 158, 337. 
piracy, n, 18, 348, 395. 

Pithekusa, see Ischia. 

Pollis, 14, 56, 93-4, 221. 

Poiykrates, 62, 217, 359, 366 n., 370, 405. 
Polyzalos, 404, 414, 427, 430. 

Pompeii, 345. 

Poseidon, 25 n., 92, 177, 

Poseidonia, 25-6, 42, 77, 154, 158, 161, 
187, 207-8, 216 n., 225, 263, 282-4, 
291 n„ 296-7, 345-6. 355-7. 365. 

368, 439, 447. 453- 

~ Hera Argeia, 25-6, 181-2, 280, 296. 
Praxiteles of Kamarina, 416. 
Protogeometric vases, 3, 29. 
prytanis, 56, 94. 

Punic pottery, 143, 337. 

Pylians, 32-3. 

Pythagoras, 70, 359-61 , 366-7, 370-3 . 
— of Rhegion, 286-7, 298-9, 370-1, 
388. 

Pythagoreans, 71-2, 75, 93, 182, 185, 
360-1, 366-7, 3^9-73. 3^5* 
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Pyxus, 153, 156, 199, 207, 220, 356-7, 
369. 

Ragusa, , Hybla Heraia. ■ / 
Ravanusa, 136, 138-9, 317, 420 n., 481. 
Rhegion, 10-13, 38, 55, 72, 74-5, 122, 
IJ9, 168-70, 186-7, ^ 99 > 206-7, 
209, 211-12, 219 n., 220, 225, 229, 
231, 242-7, 251-3, 25611., 25711., 

270, 286-9, 297-9, 343, 346, 358, 
367-9, 376, 3S6-90, 419, 431, 439- 
42,447,474,482. 

Rhodes, 5, 20, 34-5, 83, 93-4, 159, 178, 
182, 226-40, 244, 253 n., 254 n., 

271, 287 n., 310-12, 316, 318, 320, 
324, 328-9, 340, 476-7. 

Rhodian terracottas, 130, 139, 163, 

226, 235, 278, 311, 329, 478-9* 

— vases, 51-2, 122, 139, 226-31, 235- 
6, 259, 271 n., 311, 463, 472-7* 
Rome, 42, 64 n., 193, 216, 254, 344-5, 
410 n., 451, 474. 

Sagra, 163, 210, 295, 299, 358-60, 369. 
Saia Consilina, 25, 154, 207, 251. 
Sallentines, 32, 37, 222. 

Samos, II n., 16, 79, 226, 232, 237-8, 
286-9, 296, 298, 339, 344, 348-9, 
359, 361, 366 n., 370, 384, 387-98, 
402, 404, 406, 432-4, 475, 476-7, 

479. 

S, Angelo Muxaro, 136, 139-42, 171, 
230 n., 307, 317. 

SanManro, 98, 114-19, 125, 128-9, 257, 

268- 9, 272-3, 284, 379-80, 406. 
Sappho, 58. 

Sardinia, 252 n., 319, 334, 340-7, 374, 
396,423-4. 

Satyrion, Leporaiio. 

Scoglio del Tonno, 28-30, 33, 42. 
Segesta, 143, 326-9, 335-6, 431. 
Selinus, 19, 43 ^i*, 143, i74”5, ^95, '^ 97 * 
199, 201, 211, 213, 217, 221-2, 225, 
229-35, 239-48, 251, 253-7, 268, 

269- 86, 288, 293, 297, 300-5, 308, 
3I3» 319, 326-9, 333"'9, 347, 

350, 352-4, 376-7, 417* 419, 424-"5, 
431, 436-8, 446-7, 452-4, 457-9, 
474-~5, 478-9, 481. 

— Temple C, 269-70, 272-7, 280-1, 304. 
— E'(Heraion), 276-7. . ' ■ 

— — of Apollo, 280, 284, 297, 303-4. 

— Malophoros, 174-5, 178, 225, 280-1, 

304-5,308,457. 

Sicilian architecture, 43, 96, 98, 115, 
119-20, 132-3, 142, 307. 

— bronzes, 40, 42, 102, 123, 125, 126, 

132-3, 141, 173, 190. 
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Siculan : 

— burial-customs, n., 40-1, 96, 113, 

1 14, 126-8, 129-30, 139-41. 

— imitation of Greek vases, 4, 13, 21, 

46, 51, ii4n., 135, 141, 165-6, 
171-3, 184, 230 n., 264-5, 468. 

— pottery, 4, 13 n., 45-6, 95, 97, 100, 

102-3, 107-8, ii2n., 114-16, 118, 
120, 121-3, 127, 130, Isa, 136, 140- 

3> ^70-3* 305-7> 335 337. 458* 

— sculpture, 128, 133, 173-4. 

Sikanos, 192, 193. 

Sikans, 40, 112-13, 136, i4o n,, 141, 
193. 315-18, 333, 

Sikelos, 192, 193. 

Sikels, 40, 43-7, 96-143, 168, 170-93, 
307-8, 379-81, 392-3, 403~-4> 406. 
Sikel inscriptions, 133-4, 1 91. 

— language, 41-2, 189-90. 

Sikon, 192, 193. 

Sikyon, 93, 250, 269. 

Sila, M., 27, 78, 161, 198, 202, 208-9, 
219. 

silver figures, jewellery, 114, 117, 120, 
154, 160 n., 166, 226. 

— mines, 161, 223, 248, 301, 355-6. 
Siris, 32-5, 80, 92, 152-3, 158, 160, 183, 

186-8, 198, 206-9, 21 1, 216, 237, 
25 o» 355-64, 369-75. 439-40. 442, 
447. 451* 

Skidros, 155, 204, 365-6, 368. 
Skyllaion, 170, 395. 

Skylletion, 33, 162, 208, 210. 

Skythes, 289, 382, 384-5, 391-5* 
slave-trade, i~2, 22, 43, 192-3, 254, 417. 
Smindyrides of Sybaris, 81, 355. 
Soloeis, 20, 326, 327, 330. 

Sophron, 189-90. 

Spain, 22, 233, 237, 248, 251, 301, 326, 
329, 339. 

Sparta, 12, 27, 29-31, 36, 82, 89, 9^-3. 
186, 199, 218, 227, 290, 295, 348-9, 
352, 358-60, 372, 375, 385, 421, 
464-5. See also L^conidi. 
Stesikhoros, 63, 168-9, 218, 301, 318- 
19, 330. 337“’8, 341. 359-60, 371-2. 
strategos autokmtor, 318-19, 333, 427-8. 
Sybaris, 24-7, 31. 34. 35. 37. 42, 63, 
75-83. 153-9. 182 n., 187-8, 197, 
202-12, 214, 216, 218, 220,^223, 
225, 228, 237, 242, 246-7, 250, 259, 
270, 279, 285, 299, 332, 338, 346-7. 
349, 355-9. 361-77. 385. 439-42, 
447.44811, 

— on the Traeis, 35, 75 n., 157, 159. 

237,365. 
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Syracuse/ 2-5, 13-21, 27-8, 35, 37, 39 > 
43-4, 46/48-56, 75, 80, 86-7, 89, 
93-4, 95-112, 118-19, 121, 128, 
153, 165/177, 179-81, 192, 193. 
195-6, 1 99-20 1, 211-16, 218, 220, 
225-35, 237, 240, 244-7, 249, 251- 

3, 256-63, 266, 268, 269-74, 278, 
282, 284, 286, 288, 298, 300-1, 312, 
347, 35^S, 371, 376-7, 380-1, 
399-4%3, 405, 408-9, 410-12, 414- 
20, 423-4, 426-30, 432'-4» 435-7> 
440, 442-59, 466-% 469, 473-80. 

— Apollonion, 51, 59-60, 89, 177, 271- 

2, 282. 

— Artemision, 59, 177-8, 282. 

■— Athenaion, 13 n., 21, 43-4, 50-2, 54, 
58-60, 62, 119, 123 n., 177, 181, 
225, 230, 231 n., 257, 269, 272-3, 
275, 284, 297, 456, 458, 475, 478-9. 

— Olympieion, 53-5, 60, 89, 132, 177, 

181, 274-5, 282, 400. 

Syria, 21 n„ 233-4. 

Taras, 1-3, 13, 23, 27, 28-33, 33-8, 42-, 
46, 78, 80, 87-93, 146-50. 179, 182, 
186-90, 198-9, 21 1, 217, 219-22, 
225-6, 228, 230, 232, 234, 238, 
243-51, 256, 258, 290-2, 299, 355- 
367-70, 385* 391 n., 439-42, 447» 
453-4» .474» 478-9, 481-2. 

— (hero), 30, 91, 92. 

Tarquinia, 461-2, 465, 467, 469. 
Tartessos, 301, 326, 329, 339, 340, 343- 

4, 346. 

Telemaklios of Akragas, 310-11, 322. 
Telines of Gela, 64, 180, 236. 

Telys of Sybaris, 83, 362-4, 376, 385. 
Teniesa, 37, 162, 164 n., 202-3, 223, 
367-8, 372. 

Teriilos of Hiniera, 419-21, 424-5. 
Terina, 161, 199, 208, 367-8. 

Thapsos, 2, 18-19, 21, 444, 459. 
Themistokles, 374-5. 

Theognis, 418. 

Theokies of Khalkis, 8, 10, 68/102. 
Thermai, 142, 200, 326, 354, 383-4» 409. 
Theron, 58, 141, 310-11, 318, 322-3, 
329, 389, 412-14, 416, 418-20, 
424-5. 

— son of Miltiades, 324. 
Thesmophoria, 315-16. 


Thrasybonlos, son of, Deinomenes, . 66, 
428, ,430. ■ ■ 

Xenokrates, 383, 413. 

Thrasydaios, 413, 

Thuria, 31, 35, 73, 75, 77, 83. 182, 194, 

199, 216, 220-1, ,374.. 
timber, 78, 203, 218-19, 228. , ■ 

Torre Galii, 42, 165-7,, 187, 264. 
town-planning, 52, 79, §5-6, 101,116- 
i7» 304-5, 3,12-15. 
trade , leagues, 78-9, 153, 206-9. 
Tremenzano, 4, 13, 98-9, 171. 

Triopian Promontory, 64, 178, 236. 
Troizen, 24-5, 1,82 n., 269, 272-3,. 362. 
Trojans, 33-4, 337. ■ 

Trojan War, 23, 3.2-4, 38, 40 n., 442- 
3. 446. 

Trotilon, 18-19, 46. 

T^mdaris, 142, 212, 219. 
tyranny, .58, 66, 83, 315-16, 318-ig, 
323. 376, 385. 394. 413- 
Tyre, 333, 338-40- 
Veii, 5, 267 n. 

Vella, se£^ Elea. 

Vibo, see Hipponion. 

Wheat, 10, 67, 77, 87, 211-17. See also 
corn-trade. 

wine, 77, 93~4, 220-1. 

Xenokrates of Akragas, 413, 
Xenokritos of Lokroi, 371. 

Xenophanes of Elea, 371. . 

Xiphonia, 19. 

Zaleukos, 68-74, 83; 248-9, 440. 
Zankle, g-12, 56, 164, 168, 189, 196, 
199; 206, 2II-I2, 220, 245-7, 

289, 298, 300, 310 n,, 348, 356, 368, 
380-99, 404-6, 411, 419, 431, 432- 
4> 436, 439. 44i~2, 445-7, 451, 453, 

459. ■ 

Zephyrian Promontory, 14, 36-7, 210, 

445. 

Zeus Aitnaios, 180, 

— ^-Atabyrios, 178, 311,, 313, 316, 320. 

— Eleutherios, 429. ‘ 

• — Kataibates, 92. 

— Meilikhios, 85,, 174-5, 178, '304. 

— Olympics, .39, 9.2, 1.77, '179. 

— ,Polieus,' 178, 3.15-16,. 3,20. 

See . also '. Akragas, Olympieion ; 
. Syracuse, Olympieion. ' , 



